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DOWNSIDE  REVIEW 


Jaxuary,  1883. 


EDITORIAL. 


With  the  seventh  number  of  the  "  Downside  Beview "  we  l^gin 
the  second  volume,  and  in  so  doing  we  have  gratefully  to  acknow- 
ledge, first,  the  generous  support  we  have  received  from  our  nu- 
merous contributors,  and  next,  the  appreciation  of  our  subscribers; 
above  all,  of  the  institution  that  is  now  most  widely  representative 
of  Downside,  viz.,  the  St.  Gregory's  Society. 

The  task  of  bringing  out  the  Review,  under  such  circumstances, 
has  made  it  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  either  of  its  cost  or  of  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  which  were  likely  to  be  fortha)ming,  was 
one  fraught  with  anxieties.  Nevertheless,  it  was  determined  that 
nothing,  in  reason,  should  be  wanting  to  render  it  in  point  of  matter, 
form  and  illustration,  equal,  at  least,  to  any  similar  publication. 

From  time  to  time  the  necessarily  limited  number  of  our  sub- 
I  scribers  was  found  inadequate  to  the  expenses  of  publication,  but  at 
successive  annual  meetings  of  the  St.  Gregory's  Society  a  vote  in 
aid  was  spontaneously  granted.  A  higher  testimony  to  the  useful- 
'  ness  of  the  Eeview,  and  a  more  gratifying  mark  of  its  quality  we 
coidd  not  have  hoped  for. 

When  the  "Downside  Review"  was  originated  the  Council  of  St 
Gregory's  Society,  while  approving  warmly  of  the  idea,  did  not  at 
first  see  their  way  to  recommending  the  society  to  undertake  its 
management  or  to  accept  it  as  its  official  organ.  At  the  last  general 
meeting,  however,  held  at  Downside,  on  the  10th  July,  1882  (the 
"  Downside  Review "  having  existed  for  two  years  as  a  private 
venture),  the  St.  Gregory's  Society  unanimously  resolved  to  become 
the  proprietors :  and  voting  a  sum  of  fifty  pounds  to  pay  oflf  the 
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existing  liabilities,  determined  that  in  future  it  should  be  issued  as 
the  organ  of  the  society,  and  under  its  management.  A  committee 
was,  thereupon,  appointed  to  assist  the  editor,  who  was  requested 
to  continue  to  act  in  that  capacity.  We  feel  sure  that  nothing 
could  be  more  gratifying  to  all  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the 
"Downside  Eeview." 

With  our  second  volume  therefore,  a  new  era  in  our  history 
begins.  As  hitherto,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  to 
render  the  Review  worthy  of  the  objects  with  which  it  is  associated. 
The  task  is  one  which  is  not  unattended  with  difficulties.  Time 
after  time,  under  various  circumstances,  the  attempt  to  create  and 
sustain  a  class  journal  or  magazine  which  shall  depend  on  the 
gratuitous  labour  of  those  engaged  upon  its  production,  and  above 
all,  on  unpaid  contributions  has  been  made  and  has  failed.  It 
has  been  said  that  articles  that  are  not  worth  paying  for  are 
not  worth  printing. 

This  is  certainly  true  in  a  general  sense.  It  is  undeniable  that 
even  to  those  who  do  not  depend  on  their  pen  for  their  income, 
there  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  having  an  article  accepted  by  a 
high-class  journal,  and  in  receiving  payment  for  it.  But  we  intend 
nothing  derogatory  to  the  authors  who  have  favoured  us  with  con- 
tributions, and  whose  labour  is  none  the  lighter,  or  less  meri- 
torious because  given  gratuitously,  when  we  say  that  the  kind  of 
matter  for  which  we  ask,  and  to  which  we  restrict  our  scope,  is 
often  not  that  which  would  be  accepted  by  the  editor  of  a  periodi- 
cal addressed  to  the  public  at  larga  Our  Review  is  devoted  to 
special  subjects ;  yet  even  in  those  subjects,  be  they  as  well  written 
as  they  may,  it  is  conceivable  that  their  authors  may  very  often 
from  their  love  of  the  old  place,  and  desire  to  benefit  it,  be  inclined 
to  give  an  article  gratuitously,  which  if  of  general  public  interest, 
might  be  worthy  of  acceptance  by  some  other  journal.  Such 
articles,  we  are  proud  to  say,  it  has  already  been  our  good  fortune 
to  receive. 

The  cause  of  failure  of  similar  publications  to  ours  is  often  the 
attempt  at  general  literature,  for  which,  as  a  rule,  there  can  be  no 
excuse  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine  which  may  be  called  a  "  class" 
publication.  For  instance,  when  we  find  in  them  some  vapid 
r4chauff4  on  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  or  a  "  Tour  in  France,"  or 
"  Lines  to  a  Butterfly,"  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  such  productions 
would  not  be  found  "  worth  paying  for  "  either  in  a  political  maga- 
zine, by  the  editor  of  Murray's  guides,  or  in  the  Poet's  corner  of  a 
provincial  weekly.   Were  tliey  ever  so  good  of  their  kind  we  do  not 
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seek  for  them,  nor  can  we  see  any  reason  why,  if  good,  their  authors 
should  not  desire  for  them  the  wider  circulation  to  which  their 
merits  would  entitle  them.  In  thus  expressing  our  opinion,  we 
must  not  be  understood  to  object  to  the  insertion  of  essays  or  poems 
on  any  subjects,  in  what  are  bona-fide  school  journals,  written  by 
school-boys.    They  have,  of  course,  a  raison  d'Ure, 

Briefly,  then,  we  in  no  way  attempt  to  compete  with  any  other 
publication.  The  "  Downside  Eeview,"  though  not  strictly  "  for 
private  circulation,"  is  only  published  for  those  specially  interested 
in  Downside,  or  who,  by  its  means,  might  possibly  become  so. 
It  is  written  by  those  who  have  been  students  there;  by  those 
of  the  past  generation,  for  those  of  the  past,  the  present,  and, 
we  hope,  many  future  generations.  In  the  words  of  the  proposer  of 
the  resolution  under  which  the  St.  Gregory's  Society  took  over  the 
"  Downside  Be  view,"  it  was  because"  its  publication  clearly  forwarded 
the  ends  of  the  Society  ;  it  moreover  formed  an  historical  record  of 
events  in  connection  with  St.  Gregory's."  These  words  clearly  ex- 
press the  full  extent  of  our  aims. 

We  appeal,  therefore,  to  all  old  Gregorians  to  aid  us  by  contribu- 
ting articles  on  any  subjects  having  reference,  even  indirectly,  to 
Downside,  the  Benedictine  Order,  or  education,  and  if  it  may  happen 
that  an  article  on  any  such  subjects  as  these  (and  the  scope  is  a 
wide  and  elastic  one),  may  also  be  of  extended  public  interest, 
then  we  ask  them  to  find  an  easy  reason  why  we  should  have  the 
preference. 

In  regard  to  some  of  our  minor  articles,  to  our  records  of  school- 
life,  to  our  "Odds  and  Ends,"  to  our  reproductions  of  the  time- 
honoured  treasures  of  the  old  debating  book,  and  the  like,  we  beg 
the  indulgent  outside  public,  into  whose  hands  our  pages  may  fall, 
to  be  a  forbearing  critic.  To  many  of  us  such  productions  as  the 
last-named  bring  back  a  vision  of  the  past  which  is  not  without  its 
humanizing  influences. 

We  owe  it  to  our  boys  also  to  encourage  them  by  a  record  of  their 
achievements  both  in  and  out  of  school — a  record  to  which,  in  years 
to  come,  they  and  their  children  will  look  back  with  feelings  of 
iiiterest,  and  we  are  sure  will  not  be  inclined  to  criticize  too  closely 

As  a  record,  there  are  few  things  relating  to  Downside  which  are 
iiot  worth  recording.  For  the  moment  we  may  think  them  trivial, 
but  who  is  not  now  grateful  to  the  old  chroniclers  for  the  smallest 
scraps  of  information  about  the  days  that  are  done  ? 

The  aim  of  the  St.  Gregory's  Society  is  expressed  in  a  few  words. 
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It  is  "  to  promote  the  interests  of  Downside."  But  these  few  words 
include  very  much,  and  in  order  that  there  should  be  a  means  of 
keeping  its  aims  well  in  view,  and  of  leading  up  to  suggestions  as 
to  the  ways  of  carrying  them  out,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  publica- 
tion such  as  it  now  possesses  is  a  necessity.  The  gathering  together 
of  as  much  historical  information  as  possible,  tlie  keeping  of  records, 
reports  of  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  the  ventilation  of  ideas 
relating  to  its  welfare  are  all  aids  in  accomplishing  the  objects  for 
which  the  society  was  founded. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  as  to  our  plans  for  the  future.  Tlie 
time  of  our  staff  and  contributors  being  otherw^ise  constantly 
occupied,  it  would  be  impossible  to  guarantee  that  the  "Downside 
Review  should  be  other  than  an  "intermittent  journal"  (to  borrow 
an  expressive  phrase  from  an  esteemed  contemporary).  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  scheme  has  been  to  publisli  three  numbers  a  year 
— at  Midsummer,  Christmas,  and  Easter.  But  this  has  been  found 
to  be  impracticable.  We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  publisli  a 
number  as  near  the  beginning  of  the  year  as  possible,  and 
another  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  at  Downside — these  two 
numbers  containing  as  many  pages  as  three  have  hitherto  done. 
As  to  illustrations,  these  will  be  furnished  in  as  great  number  and 
in  as  good  style  as  means  will  permit. 

We  conclude  our  note  to  the-  new  volume  with  cordial  thanks  to 
our  contributors,  and  with  grateful  acknowledgement  of  the  assist- 
ance and  approbation  we  have  received  from  those  in  authority 
at  Downside,  without  which  kindly  help  our  labours  must  have 
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Perhaps  history  presents  no  parallel  to  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution.  For  the  old  Roman  persecutors  some  mitigation  may 
be  found,  inasmuch  as  they  were  ignorant  of  Catholic  doctrine; 
but  the  persecutors  of  the  Church  at  the  time  of  the  first  great 
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Frcncli  Ee volution,  knew  wliat  they  were  doing  in  trying,  by  the 
utmost  cruelty,  to  crush  out  a  religion  in  which  they  had  been  born 
and  nurtured.  Such  great  devastation,  and  such  profuse  bloodshed 
marked  this  fearful  epoch,  the  concluding  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  we  can  scarcely  believe  such  wickedness  could  exist. 
Unfortunately,  our  own  days  have  witnessed  a  repetition,  when  the 
Commune  gained,  for  a  short  time,  the  upper  hand,  after  the 
Franco-German  war,  and  emulated  tlie  massacres  and  incendiarism 
of  tlieir  predecessors.  Even  at  the  present  moment,  the  suppression 
and  exile  of  the  Eeligious  Orders  in  France  is  an  evidence  that 
the  spirit  of  hatred  against  Christianity  is  prevailing  amongst  the 
rulers  of  a  kingdom  once  graced  by  the  sceptre  of  St.  Louis  IX. 
The  Eevolution  of  1793,  had  an  immense  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  and  upon  St.  Gregor)^'s,  in 
common  with  our  other  Colleges.  The  secular  seminary  of  Douai, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Allen,  at  a  time  when  Catholic  education  was 
an  impossibility  in  England,  and  which  had  done  its  work  so  weD 
in  providing  Missionaries  and  Martyrs  for  our  country,  was  seized 
by  the  French  revolutionary  government,  and  its  members  driven 
forth  to  seek  shelter  and  sustenance  wherever  they  could.  From 
its  dispersion  have  spmng  up  our  English  Colleges  of  Old  Hall, 
Ushaw,  and  Oscott.  Our  own  St.  Gregory*s  had  to  share  the  same 
fate,  and  hence  its  existence  now  in  England. 

How  true  has  it  been  that  in  the  case  of  our  Colleges,  the  course 
of  true  love  has  not  run  smoothly  !  They  were  founded  through  a 
motive  of  the  truest  love :  love  for  God,  His  Church,  and  the  souls 
entrusted  to  her.  They  always  have  to  do  the  work  of  tlie  Church 
militant ;  and  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  their  history  is  one  of 
struggle,  and  that  they  are  called  upon,  from  time  to  time,  to  do 
that  kind  of  active  service  in  the  cause  of  God,  which  implies 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  world.  Our  Colleges,  originally 
founded  and  flourishing  in  England,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
University  education,  are  seized  and  dispersed  by  a  rapacious  king, 
and  the  original  intention  of  their  munificent  founders  violated 
and  contradicted.  Their  library  treasures  are  alienated,  and  their 
members  are  forced  to  seek,  in  a  foreign  land,  the  liberty  and 
means  of  education  denied  them  at  home.  For  some  two  hundred 
years  they  continued  in  this  state,  importing  into  England  the 
produce  of  a  foreign  soil,  when  another  catastrophe  occurs,  and 
they  once  again  become  exiles  even  from  their  land  of  exile. 

The  awful  moral  earthquake  which  buried  in  ruins  almost  all 
the  Christian  and  religious  establishments  and  institutions  in 
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France  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  did  not  spare  the  English 
Colleges  and  religious  houses.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fatal  year  1793,  that  the  revolutionary  party  had  advanced  so  far 
in  its  ruinous  policy  as  to  decree  and  consummate  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  Very  quickly  after  this,  they  declared  war  against 
England,  and  thus  there  were  two  reasons  for  filling  our  English 
institutions  with  the  greatest  alarm.  They  were  rehgious  houses, 
and  they  were  English  property.  The  Convention  decreed  the 
suppression  of  all  rehgious  houses.  (Is  not  history  repeating  itself 
under  the  present  Eepublican  Government  in  France  ?)  And  they 
had  also  passed  a  decree,  ordering  that  all  foreigners,  natives  of 
countries  with  which  France  was  at  war,  should  be  kept  in  prison 
till  the  end  of  the  war,  and  be  made  answerable  for  the  conduct  of 
their  respective  countries.  To  be  hostages  under  such  circum- 
stances was  indeed  a  cause  of  most  grievous  alarm. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1793,  an  order  was  published  in  Douai  to 
expel  all  persons  who  were  not  friendly  to  the  Convention,  and 
this  order  was  to  be  executed  within  twenty-four  hours.  There 
was  no  evading  the  order,  for  it  was  useless  to  expostulate  with  the 
cruel  and  inconsiderate  authorities  who  were  then  uppermost  in 
France.  Nothing  remained  but  to  spend  the  few  hours  that  were 
allowed  them  in  packing  lip  what  could  be  carried  away,  and  in 
secreting  what  it  was  hoped  might  be  recovered  at  some  future 
time.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  the  members  of  St. 
Gregory's  had  to  bid  farewell  to  a  home  which  they  had  learnt  to 
love  so  well,  and  to  go  forth  and  face  a  blank  and  uncertain  future. 
They  retired  to  their  country-house  at  Ecquerchin,  where  they 
remained  for  a  few  weeks  under  strict  surveillance  ;  but  the  Prior, 
Father  Jerome  Sharrock,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Monastery, 
in  order,  a  far  as  possible,  to  protect  it  from  robbery  and  danger. 
In  the  beginning  of  October  all  were  ordered  to  return  to  Douai ; 
but  it  was  not  to  a  home,  but  to  a  prison  ;  for,  although  they  were 
•allowed  to  go  to  their  Monastery,  they  found  it  occupied  by 
soldiers,  who  acted  as  sentinels  over  them,  and  kept  them  in  con- 
finement within  doors  almost  the  whole  of  the  day.  Whilst  they 
were  at  Ecquerchin,  some  managed  to  escape,  and  to  get  under  the 
protection  of  the  allied  troops,  which  were  stationed  so  close  to 
Douai,  as  to  make  the  town  apprehensive  of  a  siege.  After  about 
a  week's  stay  at  Douai,  orders  were  given  for  the  immediate 
removal  of  all  the  English  to  the  citadel  of  Dourlens.  Two  lay- 
brothers,  who,  through  age  and  infirmity,  were  unequal  to  the 
journey,  were  allowed  to  remain ;  and  one  of  them,  Br.  Joseph 
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Sharrock,  brother  to  the  Prior,  died  soon  after.  This  was  the  last 
farewell  of  the  community  to  their  dear  Monastery,  where,  for  so 
many  years,  St.  Gregory's  had  reared  its  members,  and  prepared 
them,  even  in  a  place  of  banishment,  for  work  in  behalf  of  their 
own  country  and  home.  Well  might  they  thank  France  for  so 
many  years'  hospitality,  and  with  broken  hearts  give  a  last  fond 
look  upon  the  happy  house,  where  the  praises  of  God  had  been  so 
often  sung,  where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  had  always  been  with 
them,  like  a  member  of  their  community,  and  where  they  had 
experienced  all  the  delights  of  a  happy  conventual  life  !  But  they 
were  now  under  the  stern  tyranny  of  those  who  professed  to  be  the 
enemies  of  tyrants,  and  had  their  liberty  torn  from  them  by  those 
who  pretended  to  do  all  their  acts  of  violence  and  spoliation  under 
the  sacred  name  of  liberty. 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  October  16th,  1793,  during  this  reign  of 
terror,  when  Robespierre  was  swaying  that  power  which  he  held 
supremely,  and  exercised  so  cruelly  for  the  short  time  that  he 
possessed  it,  that  the  members  of  the  Secular  and  Benedictine 
Colleges  of  Douai  went  forth  as  prisoners,  and  commenced  their 
journey  to  the  prison  of  Dourlens.    There  were  but  six  members 
of  St.  Gregory's,  the  Prior  and  five  others ;  for  some,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  had  escaped  from  Ecquerchin,  and  others  had  been 
sent  away  when  the  revolutionary  storm  was  brewing,  but  had  not 
yet  fully  burst  forth.    Much  sympathy,  and  no  feeling  of  triumph, 
was  exhibited  by  the  townsmen  of  Douai,  for  the  community  stood 
highly  in  their  estimation.    Late  in  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
their  departure  the  holy  prisoners  reached  Arras,  where  they  were 
lodged  for  the  night  in  the  barracks,  and  next  morning  they  moved 
on  to  Dourlens,  which  place  they  reached  about  sunset.    All  the 
party,  numbering,  with  the  members  of  the  Secular  College,  forty- 
seven,  were  huddled  together  in  a  dark  subterraneous  passage, 
apparently  not  very  unlike  the  black-hole  of  Calcutta,  and  were 
ordered  to  settle  themselves  down,  as  best  they  could,  for  the  night. 
If  they  wished  to  buy  any  straw,  it  was  to  be  purchased  at  so 
much  a  bundle ;  if  not,  they  were  to  do  without  it,  and  make  their 
"lodging  on  the  cold  ground."    Thus  did  they  spend  their  first 
^ight.   Next  morning  they  were  ordered  up  to  a  garret,  and  here 
ttie  forty-seven  prisoners  were  destined  to  spend  so  long  a  time, 
that  it  almost  became  like  a  home  to  them.    It  was  on  the  feast  of 
I^ttke  the  EvangeUst,  October  18th,  that,  half -famished  with 
liunger,  and  oppressed  with  discomforts  of  every  kind,  they  began 
ftis  new  kind  of  life.    The  Prior  comforted  them,  by  reminding 
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them  how  appropriate  were  the  words  used  by  the  Church  in  the 
Collect  of  the  Festival,  which  states  of  St.  Luke,  that  "he  constantly 
bore  in  his  body  the  mortification  of  the  Cross  for  the  honour  of 
the  name  of  Jesus."  The  habits  of  Collegiate  and  Conventual  life, 
and  the  conviction  from  experience  that  regularity  contributed  to 
happiness,  suggested,  even  under  such  uncomfortable  circumstances, 
the  division  of  time  for  duties  of  prayer,  study  and  recreation. 
They  had  but  very  few  books,  and  but  little  convenience  for 
reading  them,  with  but  a  limited  light  from  a  few  small  windows, 
with  short  days,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  artificial  light 
on  the  long  evenings  at  that  season.  But  yet  something  was  done, 
and  it  certainly  was  "a  puisuit  of  learning  under  difficulties." 
They  rose  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  cleaned 
up  their  garret  as  tidily  as  possible,  stowed  away  the  straw  on 
which  they  had  slept  into  a  corner,  till  it  was  required  for  the  next 
night,  went  out  to  a  trough  for  their  morning  ablutions,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  French  guards,  who  were  amongst  "  the  great 
unwashed,"  then  had  public  prayers  and  meditation ;  after  which, 
followed  a  scanty  meal  on  dry  bread  and  very  diluted  milk  by  way 
of  breakfast.  Then  came  time  for  study,  broken  by  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  exercise,  under  the  care  of  guards.  Dinner  was  at  noon ; 
but  this  was  irregular,  as  they  had  to  wait  the  convenience  of  the 
soldiers.  Eecreation  succeeded  dinner,  lasting  till  two  o'clock ; 
then  studies  till  half -past  four,  then  exercise  again.  The  evening 
was  spent  in  reading.  Supper-time  followed  irregularly,  and  at 
nine  o'clock  the  straw  was  prepared  for  the  night's  rest.  Night 
prayers  were  said  publicly  ;  and  praying  for  "  a  quiet  night  and  a 
perfect  end,"  the  forty-seven,  with  as  much  ventilation  as  they 
'could  contrive,  and  as  was  compatible  with  screening  themselves 
from  the  cold  of  the  night,  forgot  the  sorrow  of  one  day,  and  pre- 
pared themselves  to  rest  to  meet  the  sorrows  of  another. 

In  the  midst  of  all  their  privations,  one  great  happiness  and 
privilege  of  their  ecclesiastical  state  they  were  able  to  enjoy,  and 
this  was  the  occasional  offering  up  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass.  They  could  not  pretend  to  keep  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
constantly  with  them,  for  they  had  no  means  of  treating  It  with 
due  respect ;  and  the  uncertainty  in  which  they  were  continually 
living  made  them  fear  that  It  might  be  exposed  even  to  the  greatest 
profanity  and  disrespect.  But  their  sorrows  were  greatly  miti- 
gated, and  they  gained  strength  to  bear  them  with  greater  fortitude 
by  the  presence,  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  in  Holy  Communion, 
of  Him  who  had  suffered  exile  before  them,  and  who  had  set  them 
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the  example  of  patience  and  resignation.  The  Benedictine  Fathers 
had  had  the  foresight,  and  we  might  say  the  instinct,  in  packing 
up  their  effects  before  leaving  their  Monastery  to  secrete  a  chalice, 
an  altar-stone,  candles,  vestments,  and  bread  enough  for  an  occa- 
sioual  Mass.  Our  late  Holy  Father  Pius  IX,  at  a  time  that  the 
Polish  Clergy  were  in  a  state  of  unusual  oppression,  granted  them 
the  dispensation,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  to  offer  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  without  the  adjuncts 
which  are  ordinarily  required.  Such  a  dispensation  was  to  some 
extent  needed  by  our  prisoners.  They  had  all  that  was  essentially 
requisite ;  but  they  had  to  contrive  some  expediency  by  the  help 
of  baskets,  boxes,  and  shutters,  to  raise  a  structure  upon  which  to 
raise  the  Altar-stone.  On  All  Saints  they  said  the  first  Mass,  and 
they  offered  the  propitiatory  Sacrifice  again  on  the  next  day  for  the 
suffering  souls,  with  whom,  in  their  afflicted  state,  they  held  an 
especial  sympathy.  In  the  Sacristy  at  Downside  is  kept  a  neat 
little  gilt  chalice,  an  inscription  on  which  records  that  the  secular 
and  regular  priests,  when  in  prison  at  Dburlens,  used  it  at  the  holy 
sacrifice  in  the  days  of  their  imprisonment. 

Christmas,  a  time  of  such  dear  associations  to  English  hearts, 
came  and  passed,  and  the  prisoners  were  prisoners  still.  It  was 
celebrated  by  a  general  Communion,  and  leave  was  obtained 
secretly  from  the  Bishop  of  Amiens,  in  whose  diocese  they  then 
found  themselves,  for  the  exercise  of  all  faculties.  It  was,  after 
all,  a  "happy  Christmas."  Lent  succeeded,  and  found  them  where 
Christmas  had  left  them.  And  the  great  solemnity  of  Easter,  with 
its  Alleluias,  came  also,  but  brought  no  change :  no  Angel  of  the 
Kesurrection  sounded  a  sign  of  liberation.  Pentecost  and  Corpus 
Christi  in  like  manner  passed  away,  and  Dourlens  still  kept  its 
own.  At  one  time  the  severity  of  their  treatment  even  increased. 
One  of  the  chief  guards,  who  had  been  kind  to  them,  was  for  that 
veiy  reason  led  off  to  the  guillotine.  And  several  of  their  fellow- 
prisoners,  just  because  they  were  connected  with  aristocratic  fami- 
nes, were  treated  in  like  manner.  They,  themselves,  were 
threatened  with  the  like  punishment,  and  for  some  time  had  reason 
to  fear  that  the  threat  would  not  be  an  idle  one.  The  Anniversary 
also  passed  away,  and  thus  a  whole  year  had  been  spent  in  this 
cruel  captivity.  But  now  matters  began  to  look  a  little  brighter, 
and  gave  hopes  that  the  days  of  their  sufferings  would  come  to  an 
Robespierre  had  fallen,  and  had  been  executed  at  that 
g^Uotine  where  he  had  caused  so  many  to  die,  and  better  days 
^we  about  to  dawn.     Some  of  the  French  prisoners  at  Dourlens 
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were  set  at  liberty  and  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  ;  and  the 
English  exerted  themselves  to  have  the  same  privilege.  Their 
numbers  had  somewhat  fluctuated.  On  one  occasion  some  managed 
to  escape,  and  thus  reduced  their  number ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  inmates  of  the  English  College  of  St.  Omer,  with  their  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Stapleton,  were  sent  to  Dourlens,  and  thus  ran  up  their 
numbers  considerably.  An  earnest  petition  for  leave  to  return  to 
their  respective  Colleges,  was  presented  to  the  due  authorities  by 
the  prisoners,  and,  after  some  delay,  the  petition  was  granted. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1794,  after  an  imprisonment  at 
Dourlens  of  rather  more  than  thirteen  months,  the  return  to  Douai 
was  realized.  The  distance  between  Dourlens  and  Douai  being 
upwards  of  fifty  miles,  and  the  mode  of  transit  being,  not  railways, 
but  wagons,  it  was  again,  as  it  was  on  their  arrival,  a  two  days' 
journey.  The  Benedictines  returned  to  their  dear  house  of  St. 
Gregory's,  but  how  changed  they  found  it !  Quantum  mutatus  ah 
illo  !  The  walls  were  the  same,  and  old  associations  were  of  course 
awakened  at  seeing  the  old  familiar  place.  But  it  would  have  been 
almost  better  for  them,  as  the  exiles  from  Croyland  did,  to  have 
found  their  venerable  house  burned  to  the  ground,  than  to  have 
been  spared  to  see  the  profanation  that  they  were  doomed  to  look 
upon.  The  ahomiTiation  of  desolation  had  been  in  the  holy  place. 
The  goddess  of  reason  had  for  a  time  been  worshipped  there,  where 
for  so  many  years  had  dwelt  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  church,  in 
which  the  daily  office  had  been  sung  for  more '  than  a  century  and 
a  half,  had  been  used  as  a  receptacle  for  bells,  which  had  been 
plundered  from  the  churches,  and  were  to  be  melted  down  and  cast 
into  cannons.  The  monks  were  still  to  consider  themselves  as 
prisoners,  but  were  enabled  to  perform  their  conventual  duties  with 
some  degree  of  regularity.  Not  in  the  Church  alone  had  impiety 
and  Vandalism  done  its  ruinous  work.  The  splendid  library  of 
80,000  volumes,  the  slow  aud  sweet  growth  of  years,  was  scattered. 
Some  of  the  books  had  been  torn  up  for  cartridges :  others  had 
been  claimed  as  national  property,  and  had  been  transferred  to  the 
public  library  of  the  town,  where  many  of  them  are  to  be  seen, 
bearing  the  old  stamp  of  the  Monastery.  What  an  afflicting  sight 
this  was  to  the  poor  returned  prisoners !  The  view  of  the  empty 
shelyes  made  the  Monastery  look  more  silent  and  gloomy;  for 
monks  get  an  attachment  to  their  library,  until  they  almost  view 
the  books  as  fellow-conventuals,  who  are  doing  their  share  towards 
the  common  welfare  and  happiness. 

It  was  evident  that  Douai  could  no  longer  be  a  home,  and  all 
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hearts  now  turned  to  England  There  the  severity  of  the  Penal 
Laws  had  been  mitigated,  and  the  hope  was  entertained  that  even 
Colleges  and  Convents  might  be  permitted  to  be  established  on  that 
sacred  claim  of  hospitality  which  England  is  always  so  ready  to 
recognize.  Every  influence  was  exercised  to  obtain  passports, 
authorising  the  transfer  to  England.  Leave,  at  length,  was  granted, 
and  with  hearts  full  of  joy  and  hope,  preparations  were  made  for 
the  homeward  journey.  "Post  tot  labores,  post  tot  discrimina 
rerum  tendimus  in  Latium."  On  the  2nd  of  March,  1795,  the 
prisoners  embarked  in  an  American  vessel  bound  for  Dover,  and 
in  the  same  evening  arrived  in  old  England.  Thus,  after  an  exile 
of  some  three  centuries  and  a  half  from  England,  the  children  of 
St.  Benedict  prepared  to  be  conventuals  again  in  their  native 
country.  And  thus  did  a  good  and  wise  Providence,  who  ordains 
all  things  sweetly,  make  use  of  the  disturbances  of  one  country  to 
bring  peace  and  blessing  to  another.  For  the  sake  of  God's  glory, 
and  through  the  love  for  His  Church,  the  Monks  had  become 
exiled  from  their  own  kingdom.  The  country  which  had  so  long 
befriended  them  now,  in  its  turn,  casts  them  off — thrown  upon  the 
wide  ocean  of  the  world,  nothing  seems  to  await  them  but  death 
and  destruction.  But,  at  last,  like  those  tossed  about  a  shipwreck, 
they  find  themselves  cast  upon  a  place  of  rest.  The  shore  is 
familiar  to  them,  for  it  is  their  own  native  land.  Thus,  the  com- 
munity of  St.  Gregorj^'s  returned  again  to  England. 


[The  substance  of  the  above  is  taken  from  a  MS.  narrative  of  the 
V.  Kev.  Dr.  Marsh,  one  of  the  victims,  afterwards  President-General 
of  the  English  Benedictine  Congregation.] 
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SUCCISA  VIEESCI-T. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  BENEDICTINE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LAST  HUNDRED  YEARS. 


Hitherto  our  studies  in  the  history  of  nineteenth  century  monas- 
ticism  have  been  concerned  chiefly  with  the  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Benedictine  Order  in  those  countries  where  war  or 
persecution  had  reduced  its  members  to  a  mere  handful,  whose  first 
efforts,  in  obedience  to  the  well  known  law,  were  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  their  sacred  institute  ;  and  its  progress  in  the  new 
fields  of  labour  which  have  been  opened  out  by  the  colonisation  of 
America  or  Australia.  In  Hungary,  in  the  Tyrol  and  Bavaria,  the 
monks,  in  nearly  every  case,  had  to  begin  de  novo^  with  what  success 
we  have  endeavoured  heretofore  to  show;  whilst  the  labours  of 
Bishop  Salvado  in  Western  Australia  and  of  Abbot  Wimmer  and 
his  monks  among  the  German  settlers  in  the  United  States,  are 
among  the  brightest  records  of  Benedictine  history.  For  the  pre- 
sent, a  slightly  varied  task  must  be  undertaken;  we  have  now  to 
record  not  so  much  the  growth  of  a  new,  as  the  renovation  of  an 
old  branch  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict ;  the  re-building,  to  use 
another  simile,  of  a  portion  of  the  monastic  edifice,  which  time  and 
troubles  had  sadly  ruined.  We  stated  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  greater  part  of  the  religious  liouses  which  had 
been  spared  to  the  Order  were  to  be  found  in  Italy ;  and  it  is  with 
some  of  these  Italian  monasteries  that  we  are  now  concerned. 

The  Cassinese  Congi'egation,  which  in  the  days  of  persecution 
rendered  such  signal  services  to  the  almost  extinct  body  of  English 
Benedictines,  was  founded  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  15th  century. 
D.  Louis  Barbo,  who  from  a  Canon  Eegular  of  St.  George  in  Alga, 
had  become  a  Benedictine  and  Abbot  of  St.  Justina  in  Padua,  was 
the  author  under  God  of  this  celebrated  Congregation.  The  reforms 
which  Abbot  Barbo  introduced  were  chiefly  directed  against  the 
abuses  which  had  resulted,  in  Italy  as  elsewhere,  from  the  practice 
of  monasteries  being  given  over  in  commendam  to  someone,  lay 
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clerical,  to  govern,  or  misgovern,  or  entirely  neglect,  as  the  case 
might  be,  in  the  place  of  the  old  regular  government  which  St. 
Benedict  had  established. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  Barbo,  in  battling  against  the 
evil  of "  Commendam "  was  forced  to  take  up  with  a  system  of 
government  which,  though  it  provided  for  the  more  essential  points 
of  the  religious  state,  was  yet  at  variance  with  the  political  system 
which  has  won,  even  from  secular  rulers,  such  high  encomiums  for 
St.  Benedict's  rule.  Yet  the  evils  of  those  days  required  a  drastic 
cure;  and  the  measures  proposed  by  Barbo  were  seen  to  be  so  wise 
and  necessary  that  not  only  the  Benedictines  of  Italy,  but  those  of 
France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Illyria  in  great  part  adopted  them,  and 
the  high  seal  of  Papal  authority  confirmed  what  had  been  done. 
Yet  with  altered  circumstances  in  times  nearer  our  own,  it  was  found 
that  something  more  was  needed,  and  a  desire  arose  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  Cassinese  Congregation  for  some  measures  of  reform 
which  the  changed  condition  of  affairs  in  Italy  had  rendered  neces- 
sary. The  movement  found  a  home  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Julian 
near  Genoa,  an  old  foundation,  which  the  Cistercians  erected  in  the 
year  1308,  but  which  had  passed  to  the  Cassinese  Congregation  in 
1460,  with  the  sanction  of  Pope  Pius  II.  The  long  desolation  in 
which  it  lay  after  the  havoc  caused  by  the  French  occupation  and 
other  political  troubles  which  beset  Italy  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  its  transfer  by  Charles  Albert, 
King  of  Sardinia,  to  the  Cassinese  Congregation  in  1844.  The  monks 
accepted  it  with  a  view  to  making  it  the  home  of  the  revival  which 
they  were  endeavouring  to  bring  about,  and  the  then  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.,  himself  a  son  of  St.  Benedict,  gave  his  Apostolic  blessing  to 
all  who  should  concur  in  the  good  work. 

Dom  Peter  Casaretto,  a  professed  monk  of  Pius  VII.'s  monastery 
of  St.  Maria  di  Cesana,  who  at  that  time  was  Abbot  of  Subiaco 
was  the  person  selected  for  the  execution  of  the  difficult  task  which 
the  Congregation  had  taken  upon  itself;  and  during  his  long  and 
chequered  career,  especially  during  the  six  years  (1852-'58)  when  he 
governed  liis  brethren  as  President  General,  he  lost  no  opportunity 
of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  cause  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  his  care.  At  Genoa,  then  the  work  was  begun ;  the  Pope  and 
King  both  concurring  with  the  monks  and  aiding  their  endeavours 
in  every  possible  way.^    Subiaco,  the  proto-monastery  of  the  Order, 

*  The  Parish  of  St.  Martin  de  Pegli,  and  the  monastery  and  parish  of  St.  Maria 
Finale,  late  of  the  Congregation  of  Mount  Olivet,  were  annexed  to  the  restored 
monastery  of  St.  Julian,  of  Genoa,  in  1844, 
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welcomed  the  reform ;  and  when  the  great  Abbey  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  at  Parma  received  it  in  1851,  Pope  Pius  IX.  united 
the  above-named  monasteries  into  a  distinct  Province — the  Provin- 
cia  Sublacensis — of  the  Cassinese  Congregation.  The  next  house 
to  join  itself  to  them  was  the  Abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  Praglia  near 
Padua.  Euined  in  1810,  it  had  for  four  and  twenty  years  ceased  to 
be  the  home  of  St.  Benedict's  sons,  when  it  was  restored  to  its 
original  purpose  by  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  in  whose  Italian  domin- 
ions it  lay,  (1834).  Previously  to  itvS  aggregation  to  the  Province  of 
Subiaco  in  1856,  the  monks  of  this  monastery  had  been  enriched 
with  a  house  anid  lands  and  church  at  Daila  near  Cittanova  in  Istria 
(1841),  which  they  took  possession  of  in  1858.  This  donation  proved 
a  veritable  blessing  to  the  community  when  it  was  again  dispossessed 
of  its  monastery  at  Praglia  by  the  unjust  decrees  of  1866  ;  for  the 
Abbot  and  his  monks  moved  there,  and  established  themselves  in 
the  home  which  a  kind  providence  had  prepared  for  them  on  the 
eastern  coasts  of  the  Adriatic.  The  prosperity  which  ever  attends . 
on  monks  who  are  untrammelled  by  too  much  wealth  seems  to  have 
attended  this  new  settlement ;  and  the  re-building  and  enlargement 
of  the  church  and  claustral  buildings,  the  growth  of  a  college  and 
agricultural  school,  and  the  "  augmentatio  boni  gregis  "  of  which  St. 
Benedict  speaks,  are  indications  that  the  transfer  has  not, been  fatal 
to  the  long-suffering  monks  of  Praglia.^ 

The  community  of  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  St.  George  in  Venice, 
was  not  so  fortunate.  That  house,  so  famous  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  Order,  as  the  religious  home  of  St.  Gerard  the  Apostle  of  Hun- 
gary, and  in  later  years  the  scene  of  the  election  to  the  Papal  throne 
of  the  great  Monk  Pope,  Pius  VII.  of  holy  memory,  had  shared  the 
fate  of  Praglia  in  1810,  and  by  the  monks  of  Praglia  in  1847  had 
been  in  some  measure  restored  to  the  noble  purposes  which  it  had 
nobly  fulfilled  for  so  many  centuries.  Scarcely  twenty  years  of  re- 
newed life  were  granted  to  it,  ere  it  fell  once  more  beneath^the 
hand  of  the  oppressor,  and  all  its  monks,  save  a  few  who  remained 
as  custodians  of  the  great  church,  were  driven  from  the  home  of 
their  ancestors. 

Before  relating  the  increase,~and  extension  into  other  lands,  of  the 
renewed  religious  fervour  of  the  monks  of  Subiaco,  we  will  conclude 
our  account  of  the  movement  in  the  land  of  its  birth  by  saying  that 

^  The  present  Abbot  of  Praglia  and  Daila,  D.  Attilan  Oliveros,  a  Spaniard  by- 
birth,  made  his  religious  profession  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Julian  de  Samos  ;  and 
when  driven  from  his  own  country  took  refuge  in  Italy,  which  in  turn  he  has 
been  obliged  to  quit  for  conscience  sake. 
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the  distinct  "  Congregational "  form  which  it  began  to  assume  in 
1867,  was  ratified  by  a  Papal  Brief  bearing  date  March  9th,  1872. 
The  religious  and  political  troubles  of  which  Italy  has  been  for  so  long 
the  witness  and  sufferer,  have  not  been  favourable  to  the  progress 
of  the  new  Congregation ;  but,  even  in  these  dark  days,  its  hopes 
have  been  raised  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Abbey  of  Monte 
Virgine,  one  of  the  few  which  have  been  spared,  and  which  the 
present  Pope  affiliated  to  it  in  the  early  part  of  1879.  The  College 
of  S.  Ambrogio,  in  Eome,  founded  in  January,  1862,  still  remains 
to  the  Congregation;  nor  has  persecution  yet  robbed  it  of  its 
mission  among  the  islands  of  the  North  African  Coast. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  Abbot-General,  Don  Raphael 
Testa,  has  had  the  happiness  of  establishing  the  noviciate  of  the 
rehgious  family  over  which  he  presides,  on  the  free  soil  of  Malta. 
Tliere,  at  least,  under  the  safeguards  of  British  rule,  it  is  granted 
to  Monks  to  live  their  lives  of  peace  and  preparation  for  the  work 


The  monks  of  Subiaco  were  enabled  to  extend  their  influence 
into  England  by  the  generosity  of  some  Catholic  gentlemen  who 
begged  the  Superior  General  to  allow  his  English  subjects  to  labour 
in  their  native  land.  The  first  and  principal  settlement  was  ap- 
propriately enough  in  the  county  of  Kent,  made  sacred  in  the 
annals  of  the  Order  and  of  the  Church  by  the  landing  and  preach- 
ing of  our  Apostle,  St.  Augustine.  The  celebrated  architect  and 
restorer  of  the  pointed  style,  Augustus  Welby  Pugin,  had  but 
recently  erected  the  beautiful  and  characteristic  Church  of  St. 
Augustme  on  the  West  Cliff*  at  Eamsgate,  when  his  friend  and 
neighbour,  Mr.  Alfred  Luck,  proposed  that  it  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  monks  of  Subiaco,  and  himself  offered,  if  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments could  be  made,  to  build  a  monastery  for  the  expected  colony. 
All  preliminaries  having  been  satisfactorily  settled,  the  monastery 
was  established  in  1861,  and  its  members  have,  since  that  date, 
taken  a  considerable  share  in  the  foreign  missionary  work  which  it 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  founders  of  their  congregation  to  en- 
courage. In  1874  the  vast  vicariate  of  Eastern  Bengal  was 
entrusted  to  their  care,  and  the  Benedictines  at  once  took  up  the 
work  of  evangelising  that  portion  of  our  Indian  dominions  which 
the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross  had  reluctantly  been  obliged  to 
relinquish.  Two  years  later  (March  28th,  1878),  the  present  Pope 
nominated  a  Belgian  monk,  Dom  Jordan  Balsieper,  O.S.B.,  to  the 
vacant  vicariate,  and  the  new  Bishop  entered  on  his  labours  with  a 
second  band  of  missionaries,  English  and  Belgian,  in  the  autumn  of 
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the  same  year.  New  Zealand,  too,  has  shared  in  the  labours  of  this 
congregation,  and  only  a  few  months  since  Dom  Edmund  Luck,  a 
member  of  the  Eamsgate  community,  received  episcopal  consecra- 
tion as  Bishop  of  Auckland  for  this,  its  latest  sphere  of  work. 

During  the  twenty-one  years  of  its  continuance,  and  amid  the 
changing  fortunes  which  such  a  period  brings  to  all  new  institutions, 
the  work  begun  at  St.  Augustine's  has  been  supplemented  by  a 
college,  by  the  work  of  the  Mission  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  and 
by  the  erection  of  a  monastery  of  Benedictine  nuns  in  honour  of  St. 
Mildred,  in  St.  Mildred's  religious  home  at  Minster. 

To  explain  the  connexion  between  the  Anglo-Indian  Missions  and 
the  Belgian  monks  who  have  taken  part  in  them,  we  must  mention 
that  until  1876,  the  Belgian  monastery  of  Termonde  was  included 
in  the  Anglo-Belgian  Province  of  the  Subiaco  Benedictines.  Like 
so  many  other  monastic  foundations  which  has  been  ruined  in  the 
great  French  Revolution,  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Affiigheim  seemed 
to  have  sunk  beyond  hope  of  restoration,  when,  in  1838,  one  of  its 
few  surviving  monks,  D.  Vereraund  D'Haens,  found  an  opportunity 
of  purchasing  a  disused  convent  of  the  Capuchin  Friars  at  Termonde 
a  little  town  only  three  leagues  from  Affiigheim.  The  miraculous 
Image  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace  which  had  been  saved  when  the  Abbey 
was  destroyed,  was  set  up  in  the  new  monastery,  and  there  a  small 
number  of  monks  assembled  to  perpetuate  the  historical  community 
which  had  played  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Flemish  Church.  In  1858,  the  monks  of  Termonde  were  afiiliated. 
to  Subiaco,  and  in  1870  had  the  great  happiness  of  entering  once 
more  into  possession  of  such  portions  of  the  old  Abbey  of  Affiigheim 
as  the  ravages  of  war  and  time  had  spared.  With  such  security  as 
they  enjoy  under  the  present  Belgian  Government,  the  monasteries 
of  Affiigheim  and  Termonde  continue  to  flourish,  and  the  former 
has  now  a  flourishing  school ;  if  all  goes  well,  the  Belgian  Province 
of  this  congregation — for  it  was  formed  into  one  in  1876 — may 
prove  of  lasting  service  to  the  church. 

The  French  Province  of  the  Cassinese  Congregation,  "  a  primaeva 
observantia,"  was  formed  in  1859  of  those  monasteries  which  the 
venerable  servant  of  God,  John  Baptist  Muard,  had  been  instru- 
mental in  founding.  As  the  career  of  this  saintly  man  is  hardly,  if 
at  all,  known  to  English  readers,  a  short  outline  of  his  life  may  not 
be  out  of  place. 

( To  be  contintoed  in  mtr  next.) 
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SIGNOR  MARTINI. 


Since  the  issue  of  our  last  number,  there  has  passed  away  from  us 
in  the  person  of  Signor  Ludovico  Martini,  one  who  will  ever  bear  a 
place  in  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  all  who  at  Downside  had 
the  happiness  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him.  Since  the  year 
1855,  he  became  a  part  of  our  Alma  Mater.  For  a  short  time 
during  the  priorship  of  the  present  Abbot  Sweeney,  he  became  a 
resident  in  the  College,  and  filled  the  office  of  Professor  of  Italian  ; 
but  it  was  not  considered  convenient  that  he  should  continue  in 
residence,  and  as  he  had  pupils  in  Bath,  he  fixed  his  abode  there, 
and  used  to  come  in  at  stated  times  to  attend  to  his  classes  at 
Downside.  He  used  to  give  a  graphic  and  telling  account  of  his 
coming  over  to  settle  in  England. 

Signor  Martini  was  bom  at  Verona,  on  St.  Stephen's  Day  in  the 
year  1806,  and  was  therefore  about  seventy-six  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  bar,  and  took  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  utriiisque  juris,  in  the  University  of 
Padua.  Like  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  he  protested  strongly 
against  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Italy,  and  like  most  Italian 
pohticians,  he  was  very  outspoken  in  his  hatred  of  Austrian  rule. 
He  was  invited  one  day  to  join  in  a  dinner  party  of  those  who  felt 
hke  himself.  Although  spies  were  very  active  and  vigilant  in 
repressing  disloyal  meetings  and  speeches,  precautions  were  taken 
on  the  present  occasion  which  made  the  party  feel  quite  safe,  and 
they  acted  and  spoke  acccordingly.  When,  after  dinner,  the  wine 
had  gone  round  a  few  times,  violent  anti- Austrian  speeches  were 
made ;  but  the  most  violent  of  all  was  by  one  of  the  party  who 
advocated  resistance  even  unto  blood.  He  pointed  to  the  table- 
cloth, and  said,  "  You  see  this  is  white :  it  is  what  Italy  now  is ; " 
then  dashing  a  bottle  of  claret  over  the  cloth,  he  added,  "  Now  it  is 
the  colour  of  blood,  which  Italy  must  become  with  the  blood  of 
the  Austrians."  The  sentiment  was  received  with  warm  applause, 
though  some  feared  that  it  was  too  bold. 

Late  that  same  night,  after  Martini  had  retired  and  was  asleep, 
he  was  awakened  by  some  one  in  the  attire  of  a  priest  entering  his 
room,  and  bidding  hiin  at  once  get  up  and  go  to  a  place  of  security, 
for  all  that  had  attended  that  dinner  were  marked  men,  and  were 
to  be  aiTested  in  the  morning,  for  the  one  who  had  made  the 
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violent  speech  was  a  spy,  sent  to  watch  the  proceedings!  This 
quasi-priest  was  a  sincere  friend,  who  pretended  that  he  was  taking 
the  last  sacraments  to  administer  to  a  dying  man.  Poor  Martini, 
never  over-brave,  at  once  arose  and  followed  his  guide,  and  was 
able  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  escape  to  England.  He  pre- 
tended to  be  a  valet  to  his  courier,  and  really  at  times  found  the 
courier  to  be  rather  a  sharp  master.  He  managed  to  get  safely  to 
England,  and  his  earliest  anecdotes  about  his  life  here  had  for  their 
scene  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire,  where  he  abode  for  some  time 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baldacconi,  an  Italian  priest  of  some  renown. 
The  two  Italians  were  a  trial  to  each  other ;  both  were  excitable, 
but  Signor  Martini  always  spoke  with  respectful  gratitude  of  his 
charitable  host. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  year  1846  that  Martini  came  to 
Bath.  The  writer  remembers  his  being  present  at  the  consecration 
of  Dr.  Davis  in  1848,  in  the  month  of  February.  He  was  then 
residing  at  Prior  Park.  Between  Prior  Park  and  Bath,  he  spent 
most  of  the  remaining  portion  of  his  life.  He  was  married,  but 
his  wife  and  daughters  did  not  come  over  to  England.  He  paid  a 
visit  of  a  few  months  to  Italy  in  1874,  staying  most  of  the  time  at 
Brescia,  as  he  was  afraid  of  -  showing  himself  at  Verona,  lest  bis 
early  political  delinquencies  might  still  be  visited  upon  him.  In 
Bath  he  was  everywhere  welcomed  in  the  highest  circles  of  society. 
Ther^  was  a  charm  about  his  conversation,  and  a  richness  of 
humour  about  his  anecdotes  and  repartee  which  made  his  presence 
always  welcome.  We  may  be  allowed  to  give  an  instance  of  his 
good-natured  quickness  at  repartee.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
formal  definition  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  This 
definition  was  very  much  canvassed  and  criticised  by  those  who 
knew  nothing  about  it,  and  amongst  these  were  some  of  the  Bath 
amateur  controversialists.  On  one  occasion  in  one  of  the  reading 
rooms,  there  happened  to  be  about  half-a-dozen  members  present, 

and  amongst  them  Signor  Martini  and  Mr.  Benjamin  B  ,  This 

last  gentleman,  with  questionable  taste,  began  to  attack  our  Italian 
friend  on  the  question  then  at  issue,  and  said  :  "  Martini,  every  one 
knows  you  are  a  man  of  good  common  sense,  and  do  you  really 
mean  to  say  that  you  are  ready  to  believe  whatever  the  Pope 
says  ? "  Martini  went  on  the  principle  of  answering  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly,  and,  offering  his  interrogator  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  answered,  in  his  broken  English,  which,  after  so  many  years' 
residence  in  England  he  never  could  surmount:  "My  good  friend, 
I  so  much  believe  the  Pope  is  infallible,  that  if  he  were  to  say  to 
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me :  '  Ton,  Benjamin,  blackguard  as  you  are,  are  a  great  saint/  I 
would  light  before  you  two  candles,  go  on  my  knees  before  you, 
and  say, '  Ste.  Benjamin  ora  pro  nobis/  "  We  can  well  understand 
that  the  laugh  was  turned  against  poor  Benjamin,  and  there  was 
I  no  more  controversy.  We  might  make  a  collection  of  his  stories 
and  anecdotes,  but  what  we  cannot  do  is  to  tell  them  as  he  did, 
with  his  gesticulation  and  other  Italian  adjuncts. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  domestic  trials,  over 
which  the  curtain  must  remain  drawn.  He  suffered  also  much 
from  physical  pains,  which  he  bore  like  a  good  Christian.  He  was 
a  genuine  Catholic,  pious  and  edifying  throughout.  He  received 
all  the  last  rites  of  the  Church,  and  died  piously  July  5th,  1882,  at 
AinsUe's  Belvedere,  Bath.  He  will  long  live  in  the  memory  of 
Downside,  Prior  Park,  and  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  Bath. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  YE  GENTLEMEN 
OF  DOWNSIDE  IN  YE  MIDDLE  OF  YE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


In  previous  numbers  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our 
readers  facdmUes  taken  from  the  diary  of  Mr.  Pips  in  the  old 
debating  book  of  1852.  By  degrees  we  hope  to  reproduce  the 
entire  series  of  pen  and  ink  sketches.  Whatever  may  be  the 
artistic  or  literary  merit  of  these  productions  there  are  few,  we 
venture  to  think,  to  whom  they  have  not  been  a  source  of  pleasure 
at  some  period  of  their  residence  at  Downside,  or  to  whom  they 
will  not  now  bring  pleasing  recollections. 

The  subject  of  the  present  illustration  is  that  of  one  of  the 
excursions  to  Shepton  Mallet  which  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
either  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  or  on  the  occasion  of  some 
choir  feast  or  other  great  occasion.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
recall  to  anyone  who  has  been  at  Downside  the  incidents  of  those 
eventful  days.  How  in  the  early  morning  Savage's  van  with  its 
renowned  team  in  which  was  one  well  known  strawberry  coloured 
animal  or  the  more  ambitious  coach  and  four  of  Mr.  Johns  carried 
Tis  to  Bath  or  Wells  or  Shepton  or  some  other  place  in  time  for 
breakfast  at  the  Lion,  the  Swan  or  the  George  as  the  case  might  be. 
How  after  despatching  a  breakfast  as  profuse  in  viands  as  any 
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North  of  the  Tweed  we  sallied  forth  to  inspect  the  lions  of  the 
place  and  to  indulge  in  sundry  unwonted  freaks,  and  how  after  a 
most  substantial  dinner  we  made  the  roads  and  lanes  resound  with 
our  songs  as  we  were  homeward  bound.  Many  of  us,  no  doubt, 
have  a  lively  recollection  of  the  atmosphere  within  the  stuffy  con- 


veyances redolent  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  smoke  from  a  dozen 
or  more  pipes  and  cigars  of  doubtful  quality,  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  first  smoke  and  its  natural  consequences,  and  of  the  certain 
confiscation  of  the  materials  on  arriving  at  the  College.  Such  ex- 
cursions have  no  doubt  been  customary  from  time  umnemoiml^  and 
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have  probably  differed  little  in  details.  We  will  follow  Mr.  Pips, 
for  a  few  moments  in  his  account  of  one  of  them  about  the  year 
1850.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  boys  of  that 
date  to  the  unmistakeable  portraits  in  the  illustration,  and  few 
even  of  a  later  time  will  fail  to  recognize  the  venerable  Tuscan 
peer  robed  in  the  classic  gown  which  mubt  have  been  invented 
especially  for  him. 

From  the  diary  of  the  garrulous  gentleman  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  Being  ye  afternoon  of  ye  First  Thursday  I  was  asked  to  join  a 
party  who  were  for  a  trippe  to  ye  little  town  of  Shepton  Mallet, 
and  though  much  fatigued  and  sorely  bruised  after  my  exploits  in 
ye  field  of  Football  did  consent.  Did  start  walking  but  was  soon 
overtaken  by  my  old  friend  Mr.  John  his  coach,  and  was  glad  to 
mount  thereon.  We  did  enter  Shepton  Mallet  with  great  show  on 
ye  coach  and  to  alight  at  Mr.  Scott  his  hotel  of  ye  George,  where 
did  stand  for  some  time  a  warming  at  ye  fire  and  did  order  a 
supper,  ITien  in  ye  town  to  see  ye  wonders  of  Shepton.  Nothing 
marvellous  in  ye  town  save  only  a  huge  gaol  for  ye  rogues  of 
Somersetshire.  But  did  not  care  to  see  ye  sights,  ye  great  attrac- 
tion being  ye  supper  which  did  hope  all  ye  time  would  soon  be 
ready.  At  length  did  return  to  ye  Hotel  where  we  did  show  much 
impatience  and  hurrying  till  ye  good  lady  who  did  wait  upon  us 
did  bring  in  ye  dishes  and  ye  cups  and  saucers.  Tea  and  coffee 
and  toast,  and  bread  and  butter,  and  rolls  and  eggs  and  mutton 
chops  and  sausages  (which  they  call  sossengers)  were  in  much 
abundance ;  ye  good  lady  did  much  press  us  to  have  some  rashes  of 
bacon  but  it  was  not  to  our  tasta  All  dishes  were  speedily  cleared 
then  filled  again  then  cleared  again  many  times.  T'was  wonderful 
to  see  ye  appetites  of  ye  laddes,  but  have  heard  that  boys  do  eat 
much  more  than  men,  and  do  not  believe  it.  Much  laughing  and 
eating  all  the  time  and  all  in  excellent  spirits.  Did  ask  for  ye  bill, 
and  much  admired  how  cheap  'twas,  for  'twas  but  one  shilling  a 
head." 

Mr.  Pips  recounts  several  adventures  and  next  the  journey  home 
when : — "  Many  songs  were  sung  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  before  and  some  very  pleasant  ditties.  One  did  sing  of  a 
crow  sitting  in  ye  oak  and  how  a  tailor  did  in  mistake  of  aim  shoot 
an  old  sow  right  through  the  heart  where  upon  there  was  much 
lamentation  among  all  the  little  piggies.  Another  did  sing  of  a  sly 
little  foxe  which  one  night  did  carry  off  in  plunder  from  ye  farmer's 
yard  an  old  grey  goose  where  upon  there  was  much  rejoicing  among 
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all  the  little  foxes.  Another  again  did  sing  of  ye  bailiffs  going  to 
ye  house  of  a  gentleman  in  debt,  and  how  John  would  not  give 
them  admission.  But  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  all  ye  songs, 
and  how  all  did  join  with  much  shouting  and  noise  in  ye  choruses 
and  how  all  did  sing  with  much  spirit  that  they  would  not  go  home 
till  morning.  But  although  we  did  sing  that  we  woidd  not  go 
home  till  morning  we  did  arrive  safe  at  ye  college  soon  after  nine 
of  ye  clock.  Did  for  some  time  stand  before  a  huge  fire  in  ye 
playroom  and  tell  our  adventures  with  some  additions  and  then 
being  very  tired  and  thinking  not  to  rise  very  early  tomorrow 
did  retire  to  bed." 


In  the  Dovmside  Review  for  January,  1881,  a  few  notes  were  given 
regarding  the  Downside  Farm.  We  were  there  informed  that  it 
consists  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  acres  of  cultivated  land 
and  twenty-three  acres  of  wood  and  plantation.  When  the  Down- 
side property  was  purchased,  about  sixty  acres  was  the  extent  of 
the  domain.  The  first  effort  to  increase  the  size  of  the  farm  was 
the  purchase  of  a  small  field,  supposed  to  join  our  fields,  called 
MoghilL  An  agent  was  employed  to  attend  the  sale  and  purchase. 
The  money  was  paid,  and  possession  about  to  be  given,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  field,  though  having  the  same  name,  was  not 
close  to  Downside,  but  near  to  the  Old  Down  Hotel,  on  the  road  to 
Wells;  the  mistake  was  rectified  by  the  money  paid  being  returned. 
About  the  year  1830,  a  small  farm,  called  "  Linkmead,"  was  pur- 
chased from  the  owner,  under  particular  circumstances.  He  had 
had  a  dream  on  three  consecutive  nights,  that  under  a  certain  ash- 
tree,  growing  in  the  hedge,  between  his  two  nearest  fields  to  the 
village  of  Stratton,  there  was  concealed  a  very  large  treasure. 
Keeping  his  secret  from  his  wife  and  friends,  he  set  to  work  with 
pickaxe  and  spade.  The  tree  was  soon  down,  but  his  eyes  beheld  not 
the  promised  treasure.  The  hole  was  considerably  enlarged  in 
width  and  depth,  when  he  came  to  the  rock,  which  was  found  to  be 
both  hard  and  solid.  Gunpowder  for  blasting  was  largely  used, 
but  the  rock  was  solid,  and  no  crevice  visible  wherein  treasure 
could  be  concealed.  Finding  this  difficulty,  the  man  began  to  think 
he  must  have  mistaken  the  tree,  and  determined  to  try  another  of 
the  same  sort  in  the  same  hedge.    This  was  soon  removed,  as  he 
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had  procured  assistance;  for  he  had  found  that  his  health  was 
suffering  from  the  labour  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed.  A 
third  ash  tree  was  tried  with  the  same  ill  success.  His  spirit 
eventually  gave  way,  and  he  determined  at  once  to  sell  the  property 
and  leave  the  country.  Downside  was  the  purchaser,  as  it  adjoined 
the  College  land.  The  buildings  on  the  property  were  very  old  and 
tumbling  down,  and  were  soon  demolished. 

The  next  purchase  was  "Green  Lane  Farm."  It  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  market,  but  Downside  feared  to  acquire  it,  as 
it  would  double  the  number  of  acres  we  already  possessed.  But 
the  students  were  increasing  in  numbers,  with  more  mouths  to 
fill ;  and  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  possess  it,  as  we  could  con- 
sume the  greater  part  of  its  produce.  Father  Dunstan  Scott,  the 
procurator,  having  occasion  to  go  to  Shepton  Mallett,  happened  to  see 
Mr.  KnatchbulFs  steward  (Mr.  Grrey),  enter  the  lawyer*s  office,  who 
had  the  selling  of  the  property,  and  the  same  evening  Mr.  Grey 
was  seen  looking  over  the  property  and  making  notes.  A  council 
was  held,  and  the  Procurator  was  directed  to  be  at  the  lawyer's 
ofBce  (which  did  not  open  till  9  a.ni.),  at  8.30  a.m.,  half  an  hour 
previously.  Mr.  Cradock,  the  lawyer,  did  not  reside  at  his  office, 
but  happened  that  morning  to  go  there  earlier  than  usual,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  business  witli  Father  Scott;  the  deeds  were 
signed  and  the  money  paid ;  this  was  scarcely  done,  when  Mr. 
Grey  was  announced,  and  that  he  had  come  to  purchase  the  pro- 
perty for  Mr.  KnatchbuU.  Mr.  Cradock  assured  the  new  arrival 
that  he  was  just  too  late,  as  the  deeds  were  signed.  Mr.  Grey 
inquired  who  was  tlie  purchaser,  and  was  told  "  the  gentlemen  of 
Downside,"  to  which  he  replied,  "  I  will  give  one  hundred  pounds, 
please  to  tell  them,  for  their  bargain."  A  tidy  farm-house,  with 
useful  buildings,  part  of  this  purchase,  still  exist.  At  the  far  end 
of  this  property  there  was  a  triangular  piece  of  waste  ground 
bounded  by  tliree  roads,  at  the  top  of  Stock  Hill.  Shortly  after 
we  had  taken  possession  of  this  farm,  we  heard  one  evening  that 
some  gentlemen  had  been  there,  and  had  marked  out  the  ground 
for  a  Protestant  Church  and  Parsonage.  The  following  morning 
our  procurator  had  the  pegs  pulled  up  and  the  ground  enclosed 
with  posts  and  railings,  and  a  cottage  commenced.  The  Protestant 
chapel  was  built  in  Witt's  lane,  and  our  property  saved  from 
desecration. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  very  small  farm,  called  "  Huish's," 
was  added,  and  thus,  what  had  been  a  great  nuisance  for  many 
years  came  to  an  end,  namely,  the  cattle — and  especially  the  pigs 
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—constantly  trespassing  over  our  land.  The  new  drive  from  the 
Monastery  to  the  "  Chileompton  and  Downside  College  Station " 
now  goes  through  the  place  where  the  farm-house,  etc.,  stood.  A 
few  small  strips  of  land  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  adjoining  the  property,  have  been  added  at  various 
times,  having  been  disposed  of,  by  the  Duke  or  his  agents,  as  out- 
lying pieces.  Tlie  largest  piece  was  known  as  "  Green's  Orchard," 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  drive  from  Stratton  Lodge. 

But  the  old  Gregorian  must  stop.  The  infirmities  of  age  and 
other  maladies  have  brought  him,  since  now  twelvemonths,  to  dear 
Alma,  to  prepare  for  another  and  better  world,  and  after  the 
absence  of  nearly  forty  years,  he  finds  the  beauties  of  Downside 
more  enchanting  and  endearing  and  lovely  than  ever. 


Some  very  remarkable  caverns  have  recently  been  re-discovered 
within  a  few  miles  of  Downside.  An  account,  compiled  from  the 
columns  of  the  Tvnm  and  other  journals  published  nearer  home,  of 
these  caverns  will  not  be  without  interest  to  those  who  know  the 
country,  and  when  more  fully  explored  and  more  accessible,  they 
will  doubtless  attract  many  visitors  to  Harptree.  The  features, 
natural  and  historical,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  caverns  are 
interesting  enough.  The  heights,  bare  and  uncultivated  in  part, 
and  in  part  thickly  wooded,  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  "  great 
vast  of  Mendip,"  Harptree  Combe,  the  prehistoric  smelting  works 
near  Charterhouse,*  the  monastic  cell  at  Green  Ore,  the  ruuied 
castle  of  Richmount,  will  probably  be  among  the  things  to  be  seen 
when  the  new  line  of  railway  now  being  constructed  between  Yatton 
and  Welton  is  open  to  the  public. 

The  Mendip  Hills — carboniferous  limestone  over  old  red  sandstone 
— are  full  of  crevices  and  caverns  of  varying  sizes.  Though  the 
caves  of  Banwell  and  Cheddar  are  better  known  to  the  outside 
world,  Gregorians  have  nearer  home,  in  Cox*s  Hole,  near  Stoke,  and 
"  Fairy  Slatts,"  near  Stock  Hill,  fair  specimens  of  what  doubtless 
exists  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  range.    Some  of  the  cavern 

*  See  the  Saturday  Review^  August  26th,  18S2,  for  some  valuable  information 
on  these  ancient  lead  works. 
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series  are  said  to  extend  for  miles,  and  according  to  local  tradition, 
an  eccentric  man  once  descended  with  food  and  carrying  his  bag- 
pipes. Some  days  afterwards  the  lugubrious  sound  of  the  instrument, 
which  not  even  the  depth  of  rock  could  smother,  was  heard  under 
a  village  miles  away ;  but  the  adventurer  was  never  seen  again  above 
ground. 

Apparently  the  earliest  record  of  the  caverns  at  East  Harptree 
is  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  them  in  1660,  by  a  Mr.  Beaumont ; 
probably  a  member  of  the  old  Catholic  family  of  that  name  at 
Shortwood,  only  a  few  miles  away.  His  description,  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  is  not  very 
accessible;  but  the  county  historian,  Collison,-f-  writes  as  follows: — 
"  In  a  hiU  called  the  Lamb,  above  the  village,  is  a  remarkable  cavern 
the  descent  into  which  is  by  a  perpendicular  shaft,  about  seventy 
fathoms  in  depth ;  at  the  bottom  is  a  large  vault,  extending  in 
length  about  forty  fathoms.  The  floor  is  full  of  loose  rocks ;  but 
the  roof  is  firmly  vaulted  with  rocks  of  limestone,  having  flowers  of 
arborescent  marcasites  hanging  from  it,  which  are  very  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  being  always  kept  moist  by  the  distilling  waters.  The  roof 
is  very  unequal  in  height,  being  in  some  parts  five  fathoms,  and  in 
others  not  five  feet.  The  breadth  is  about  three  fathoms.  This 
cavern  crosses  many  veins  of  lead  ore  and  lapis  calaminaris  (which 
in  former  times  was  raised  here  in  great  quantities),  and  has  both  in 
its  middle  and  extreme  p'arts  a  continuation  to  other  vaults  of  a 
similar  description.  That  in  the  middle  on  the  east  side  is  fifty 
fathoms  in  length  ;  and  that  at  the  end  lies  at  the  depth  of  fourteen 
fathoms,  and  is  about  sixty  fathoms  in  circumference,  and  twenty 
in  height.  This  cavern  opens  into  another,  the  roof  of  which  is  ten 
fathoms  in  height,  and  runs  upwards  of  one  hundred  fathoms  in 
length." 

This  reads  strangely  now-a-days,  and  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  CoUison,  in  spite  of  his  fathoms,  his  "arborescent  marcasites," 
and  the  rest,  had  ever  set  foot  in  the  caves  which  he  describes  so 
precisely.  Whether  he  only  gathered  his  information  from  earlier 
accounts,  or  on  the  spot  from  tradition  or  observation,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  for  a  long  time 
previous  to  1880  the  exact  situation  of  the  famous  caverns  was  quite 
forgotten.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  Colonel  Bolton,  a  leading 
member  of  a  large  mining  company  in  the  district  under  the 
northern  edge  of  Mendip,  re-discovered  what  had  so  long  been  lost, 
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after  no  less  than  tliirty-scven  borings  had  been  made  for  that 
purpose. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  what  is  in  store  for  them  when  the 
Harptree  caverns  are  o[)ened  to  public  inspection,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  Times'  account  of  a  recent  exploration  of  their 
mysterious  depths.  Those  who  have  only  heretofore  had  Collison 
to  consult,  can  have  formed  no  conception  of  the  natural  beauties  of 
"  Underground  Mendip  "  as  they  stootl  revealed  to  a  party  consisting 
of  Mr.  Sopwith,  M.LC.E.,  Mr.  Wynne,  M.I.C.K,  Mr.  McMurtrie, 
F.G.S.,  with  his  son,  and  a  correspondent  of  tlie  Times,  who  ventured 
into  their  darksome  recess  in  search  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 
Here  is  what  befel  them — 

"At  noon  the  members  of  the  expedition  stood  round  a  shaft 
which  has  been  sunk  by  Mr.  NichoUs,  tlie  captain  of  the  company's 
mines,  to  whose  active  and  intelligent  fulfilment  of  Colonel  Bolton's 
orders  is  due  the  discovery  of  this  subterranean  wonder.  Four 
miners,  bearing  candles,  with  the  captain  himself,  accompanied  us. 
The  whole  party  were,  of  course,  attired  in  mining  suits,  more  or  less 
complete.  We  descended  by  three  ladders,  fixed  end  to  end  against 
the  side  of  the  shaft,  which  is  not  much  wider  than  a  house  chimney. 
At  a  distance  of  some  60  feet  we  reached  a  narrow,  steeply  sloping 
gallery  in  the  rock,  which  had  evidently  been  used  by  the  old  miners, 
and  was  traversed  by  several  vertical  fissures  containing  ore.  We 
were  probably  in  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  torrent,  for  the  floor  earth 
was  sedimentary  clay,  under  a  skin  of  stalagmite  of  considerable 
thickness.  In  single  file,  each  carrying  a  candle  stuck  in  a  holder 
of  stiff  clay,  we  crawled  on  for  some  minutes,  went  down  another 
ladder,  and  after  some  progression  on  hands  and  knees,  found  the 
passage  rising  and  spreading  into  an  elegant  Gothic  arcade.  We 
stood  up  one  after  another.  All  about  us  was  the  lustre  of  stalactite, 
and  the  water  dripped  slowly  from  the  roof  We  pressed  on,  until 
the  party  was  gathered  upon  a  huge  stalagmite  of  at  least  15  feet 
in  height  and  diameter,  and  curving  round  into  a  shape  not  unlike 
that  of  a  beehive.  This  had  evidently  been  deposited  from  a  crevice 
overhead,  through  which  the  lime-laden  drops  fell  constantly  upon 
it :  and,  according  to  the  ordinary  standard  of  stalagmite  growth, 
it  must  have  been  a  thousand  years  old.  All  about  our  circle  of 
light  was  chill  darkness.  Some  benzolene  was  poured  out  and 
ignited,  and  instantly  the  dull,  gray  wall  was  transformed  into  a 
radiant  dome,  built  up,  tier  above  tier,  of  crystal  pillars,  by  turns  of 
purest  shell-pink  and  amber  gold,  over  which  fell  in  heavy  folds  a 
curtain  of  rich  velvet  brown,  fringed  with  long  pointed  pendants  of 
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frosted  silver,  a  trembling  diamond  on  every  point  We  viewed  in 
silence  this  transient  glow  of  fixed  and  unsuspected  beauty,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  old  abbey  window  of  stained  glass,  touched  for  a  moment 
by  the  sun,  and  rapture  were  out  of  place.  Why  were  these  delicate 
traceries  graven  and  carved,  ages  since,  in  darkness,  deep  in  the 
flinty  rock,  of  such  lovely  varying  hues  ;  when,  but  for  an  accident, 
they  might  never  have  delighted  the  eye  of  man  ?  Was  not  some- 
thing of  this  spirit  in  the  old  cathedral  builders,  who  bestowed 
extreme  finish  upon  the  smallest  and  obscurist  details  of  their  work, 
from  sheer  love  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake? 

Again  we  moved  forward,  in  a  direction  almost  due  east,  through 
a  steep  and  tortuous  gully,  which  was  in  many  parts  so  narrow  that 
we  were  compelled  to  proceed  in  the  fashion  of  lizards  through  the 
mud,  the  sharp  crystals  in  which  continually  cut  our  hands.  We 
reached  finally  a  small  cavern,  some  15ft.  high  by  as  many  long,  and 
perhaps  10ft.  broad.  There  was*  nothing  remarkable  here,  except 
that  the  "old"  miners  had  evidently  begun  a  working  in  one  corner 
of  it.  We  returned  to  the  Beehive  Cavern,  entered  another  winding 
way,  and  crawled  for  some  minutes,  first  northwards,  then  to  the 
north-west.  An  exceedingly  deep  decline  brought  us  to  the  brink 
of  the  Dome  Cavern. 

This  immense  chamber  is  shaped  exactly  like  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's ;  and  the  opening,  at  the  mouth  of  which  we  were  huddled, 
high  up  in  the  south-eastern  wall,  may  be  compared  to  a  door  in  the 
Wliispering  Gallery.  Before  us,  all  was  as  black  as  midnight ;  but 
a  hollow  murmur  followed  the  sound  of  our  voices,  and  the  soft 
plasliing  of  water-drops  falling  from  a  great  height  never  ceased.  A 
small  wooden  platform  had  been  erected,  with  a  windlass  and  bucket, 
and  one  by  one  we  stepped  into  this,  and  were  lowered  into  the 
abyss  by  three  sturdy  miners.  As  I  went  down  I  saw  the  white 
dresses  of  Mr.  Sopwith  and  Mr.  NichoUs  below  me,  by  the  light  of 
the  candle  stuck  in  their  hats.  They  looked  like  little  dolls.  Under 
the  mouth,  of  our  entrance  hole  were  broad  fringes  of  magnificent 
stalactites,  running  round  the  walls  as  far  as  the  candle  gleam 
extended.  The  floor  was  a  confused  pile  of  rocks  which  had  fallen 
from  the  roof,  and  the  continual  dropping  of  the  water — perhaps  of 
one  drop  every  two  seconds  to  the  square  foot — had  covered  all  with 
a  film  of  stalagmite.  Sounds  ran  round  the  walls,  as  in  St.  Paul's 
dome.  In  one  comer,  where  the  ground  was  level,  small  pools  had 
coUected,  filled  with  clusters  of  crystals  arranged  on  stems  like 
flowers.  This  cavern  is  110ft.  or  120ft.  in  height,  and  nearly  as 
much  in  width.    It  is  by  far  the  largest  of  any  symmetrical  form  in 
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the  country.  Looking  up,  I  saw  Mr.  McMuitrie,  whose  life  is 
precious  to  geology,  hanging  like  a  chough  80ft.  above  my  head, 
candle  in  hand,  and  slowly  revolving. 

We  had  soon  all  safely  landed  on  the  rocks,  except  two  men,  who 
were  left  with  the  windlass  to  draw  us  up  again.  The  other 
explorers  at  once  mounted  a  ladder  into  a  large  cavity  20ft.  up  the 
western  side  of  the  dome,  and  began  to  crawl  up  hill.  This  was  the 
most  difficult  passage  of  all  to  traverse.  There  was  soon  barely 
room  to  drag  oneself  under  the  rock,  and  the  floor  was  a  pool  of 
liquid  mud,  full  of  stinging  crystals.  At  last,  however,  the  lengthy 
form  of  that  eminent  engineer,  Mr.  Sop  with,  wriggled  forth  like  a 
lost  icthyosaurus,  and  we  were  shortly  gazing  breathless  across 
another  chasm,  into  which  no  man  had  ever  yet  descended.  Mr. 
NichoUs,  however,  had  a  bar  fattened  across  the  cavity,  a  rope  was 
passed  over  the  bar,  into  a  loop  of  which  he  inserted  his  leg,  and 
then  he  disappeared  slowly  over  flie  brink.  It  was  a  steep  descent, 
in  parts  perpendicular,  and  we  found  the  best  plan  to  get  down  was 
to  hold  the  rope  fast,  and  work  with  the  feet.  As  it  was  an  opera- 
tion in  which  an  accident  might  easily  have  occurred,  we  left  some 
of  the  party  in  the  cave,  where  they  remained  peering  down  upon 
us.  We  found  it  to  be  an  irregular,  oblong  vault,  perhaps  70ft. 
high  and  30ft.  broad.  There  was  apparently  no  exit  from  it ;  but 
rifts  were  visible  in  the  roof  and  high  on  the  walls.  The  return 
was  effected  by  going  hand  over  hand  up  the  rope,  using  the  feet 
wherever  there  was  a  niche  in  the  rock,  and  taking  the  utmost  care 
to  avoid  slipping  oif  and  swinging.  The  cavern  was  then  illuminated 
with  benzoline,  which  flowed  down,  accumulated  in  Httle  pools,  and 
exploded  with  a  succession  of  loud  reports.  The  walls  are  set  all 
round  with  fine  stalactites,  but  this  will  not,  though  much  loftier, 
bear  any  comparison  for  beauty  with  the  Beehive  Cavern. 

After  another  very  difficult  and  unpleasant  scramble  through  the 
mud  hole,  in  the  course  of  which  my  candle  was  extinguished,  we 
reached  the  Dome  Cavern.  Having  washed  our  hands  in  a  pool  of 
clear  water,  we  sat  down  to  a  luncheon,  which  included  everything 
usually  provided  at  picnics,  with  the  addition  of  salt,  and  the  lime- 
stone butter  of  the  slopes  above.  We  lay  about  the  feast  in  various 
postures  on  the  rocks,  every  one  covered  with  the  bright  red  ochre 
mud.  The  two  miners  stood  by,  with  boards  stuck  full  of  candles, 
and  waited  on  us.  The  wall  behind  us  sloped  forward  into  darkness, 
and  high  overhead  the  two  men  at  the  windlass  watched,  their 
candles  burning  like  glowworms.  Presently  two  members  of  the 
party  retired  out  of  sight,  and  sang  solos.    The  echo  is  not  so 
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delightful  as  that  of  the  last  cave  in  Wookey  Hole,  where,  as  I  have 
proved,  the  notes  of  a  chord,  sung  in  sucession,  die  slowly  away  in 
sighing  harmony.  But  it  is  far  more  powerful.  A  verse  of  the 
National  Anthem  was  sung  by  the  entire  company,  and  while  the 
hoUow  roof  added  its  long-drawn  thunder,  the  ready  NichoUs  fired  a 
Bengal  light,  and  the  vast  invisible  dome  was  revealed,  glittering 
like  a  starry  night  above  us.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards 
we  stood  again  upon  the  sunny  mountain  top,  having  been  under 
ground  exactly  six  hours." 


SOME    NOTES    ON    KUSSIA:    THE  RUSSIAN 
CHURCH  AND  A  RUSSIAN  MONASTERY. 


TflE  general  aspect  of  the  great  monastery  at  Troitsa  has  been 
described  in  a  previous  number.  My  visit  to  it  in  the  winter  of 
1881,  was  made  with  a  special  object,  more  connected  with  the 
treasures  of  art  that  are  preserved  there,  than  with  the  religious 
hfe  of  its  inhabitants.  My  stay  within  its  precincts  lasted  but  a 
very  few  days,  and  my  opportunities  of  gaining  anything  more  than 
a  cursory  glance  were  few.  I  must  content  myself,  therefore,  with 
stringing  together  some  general  information  relating  to  the  monas- 
tery, and  incidentally  something  of  the  art  and  customs  of  the 
Eusso-Greek  church,  of  which  many  examples  are  here  to  be  found. 

The  monastery  has  already  been  described  as  a  vast  walled-in 
enclosure,  within  which  are  scattered  here  and  there  the  churches, 
shrines,  refectories,  workshops,  and  detached  blocks  of  buildings  in 
which  are  the  habitations  or  cells  of  the  many  monks  who  compose 
the  community.  The  latter  are  not  cloistered,  for  they  appear  to  be 
at  liberty  to  go  about  the  town  and  neighbourhood  as  they  please ; 
how  far  this  liberty  extends  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Many  of  the  blocks  of  buildings  are  of  large  extent.  There  is  the 
palace  in  which  the  Tzar  resides  when  on  a  visit  to  the  monastery, 
the  dweUing  of  the  archimandrite  or  abbot,  the  immense  refectory,  in 
which  all  pilgrims  are  gratuitously  fed,  the  chapter  houses,  schools, 
and  various  workshops.  They  are  all  disposed  here  and  there, 
without  a^iy  attempt  at  symmetry ;  raised,  as  one  may  say,  as 
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plants  come  up  in  a  garden,  in  favourable  spots.  All  is  strangely 
unlike  our  ideas ;  so  utterly  different  from  a  great  abbey  of  the 
west. 

Here  are  no  cloisters  but  the  ramparts,  extending  round  the 
entire  enclosure,  and  pierced  with  narrow  slits  ;  no  gothic  architec- 
ture of  pointed  niche,  and  elaborately  sculptured  tracery ;  no  tower- 
ing pinnacles,  or  gloriously  coloured  rose  windows ;  no  climbing 
ivy  or  venerable  appearance  of  age. 

The  regularity  of  cloistered  life  appeared  to  me  to  be  absent. 
Beyond  the  services  of  the  church  few  monks  seemed  to  have  any 
occupation.  They  were  rather  a  number  of  persons  living  together 
in  some  sort  of  community,  but  each  with  his  separate  dwelling, 
consisting  of  a  modest  sitting  room  and  a  bed-room,  the  sole  duty 
and  care  of  most  of  them  being  to  carry  out  the  elaborate  ceremonial 
of  the  Greek  rite  which  was  constantly  going  on  in  one  or  other  of 
the  numerous  churches. 

Outside  the  principal  gate  of  the  monastery  are  ranged  beneath 
the  walls  a  number  of  wooden  booths  or  stalls,  which  give  an 
appearance  of  a  perpetual  fair.  Here  is  sold  every  description  of 
sacred  image  or  picture,  from  coarsely  daubed  scrawls,  gaudily 
decorated  with  mock  gold  and  silver  tinsel,  to  more  artistic  paintings 
and  carvings  in  wood.  Here  are  crosses  of  every  form,  size  and 
material,  strings  of  beads  and  medals,  diptychs  and  polyptychs  of 
brass  coarsely  enamelled,  lamps  for  hanging  before  the  little  picture 
to  be  found  in  every  house,  and  numbers  of  articles  carved  in  wood 
for  religious  or  domestic  use,  but  all  decorated  with  rehgious  emblems 
and  designs.  Here  is  sold  water  from  the  holy  well  of  St.  Sergius, 
and  no  pilgrim  would  leave  its  gates  without  a  supply  of  the  oil 
which  burns  at  his  shrine  to  take  home. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  veneration  of  a  Russian 
for  his  holy  pictures.  It  is  the  main  article  of  their  religion.  Not 
a  Eussian,  whatever  may  be  his  principles,  but  wears  a  cross,  and 
carries  constantly  about  him  some  other  object  of  devotion.  Not 
one  but  doffs  his  cap  as  he  passes  a  church  or  shrine,  or  would  fail 
to  pay  his  first  visit  in  a  new  place  to  his  favourite  saint,  and  to 
offer  his  candle  or  supply  of  oil  for  the  lamp  of  his  shrine. 

Many  of  these  objects  of  devotion  are  the  work  of  the  monasteries. 
In  regard  to  them,  artistically  considered,  I  shall  have  a  little 
more  to  say. 

My  first  visit  to  was  to  the  Archimandrite  or  Abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery. The  office  of  Archimandrite  of  the  Troitsa  monastery  is  one 
of  the  highest  in  the  hierarchy.    For  many  years  it  was  only  given 
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to  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow.  He  lives  in  considerable  state,  and 
great  outward  deference  is  paid  to  liim.  As  I  reached  the  staircase 
leading  up  to  his  apartments,  the  Archimandrite  was  leaving  the 
church  opposite,  where  he  had  been  officiating.  He  was  still  in  his 
episcopal  robes,  wearing  on  his  head  the  peculiar  head-dress,  a 
cylindrical  kind  of  hat,  with  veil  falling  over  the  shoulders,  and 
earring  the  patriarchal  ^rm-headed  stalf.  As  he  passed,  the  by- 
standers pressed  forward  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  solicit  his  blessing. 

The  apartments  into  which  I  was  shown  consisted  of  three  or 
four  rooms  en  suite,  plainly  but  well  furnished.  Many  pictures  of 
the  Russian  ancient  school  of  religious  art  hung  upon  the  walls, 
and  with  them  were  })ortraits  of  several  European  sovereigns  and 
persons  of  distinction,  souvenirs  of  whose  visits  also  lay  upon  the 
the  tables. 

In  a  few  moments  the  Archimandrite  appeared.  He  was  a  hand- 
some, kindly  old  man,  with  grey  hair  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  as 
all  priests  wear  it,  and  a  venerable  white  beard.  Our  conversation 
was  necessarily  through  an  interpreter,  and  throughout,  in  the 
kindest  manner  he  appeared  most  anxious  to  further  the  object  of 
my  visit. 

Presently,  tea  was  served,  as  is  the  national  custom,  in  tumblers, 
without  milk,  and  with  a  slice  of  lemon  in  each  glass.  As  I  pre- 
pared to  leave  I  was  pressed  to  stay  to  luncheon,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  eating  a  thoroughly  Russian  meal. 

First  was  served  a  peculiar  kind  of  soup,  which,  although  I  had 
afterwards  many  opportunities  of  becoming  acclimatized  to  it,  I 
confess  I  could  never  quite  admire.  .  It  is  a  cold  soup,  composed  of 
quass  (beer),  raw  herbs,  red  berries,  chopped-up  cucumbers,  and 
other  raw  vegetables.  To  this  are  added  large  lumps  of  cold  fish, 
and  the  mixture,  much  esteemed  in  Russia,  is  termed  "  botvinya." 
Happily,  there  was  besides  another  soup,  the  national  "  shsthee,"  a 
cabbage  soup  with  thick  cream,  which  is  really  excellent. 

There  were  several  other  dishes  peculiar  to  the  country,  which  I 
cannot  stop  to  describe,  and  amongst  the  sweets,  another  national 
dish,  the  famous  "blinni,"  a  kind  of  oily  pancake.  A  foreigner  is 
not  likely  to  appreciate  this.  Practice  might  make  perfect,  but  I 
have  never  got  beyond  the  preliminary  stage. 

Russians  are  fond  of  varied  drinks.  There  was  quass,  of  course, 
and  vodki  is  excellent  corn  brandy.  Quass  is  a  kind  of  beer,  drank 
freshly  made,  for  which  there  is  in  all  large  houses  a  servant,  whose 
special  duty  it  is  to  prepare  it.  Here  is  the  receipt,  which  was  given 
me.    Two  pounds  of  barley  meal  are  put  into  a  pailful  of  water,  with 
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a  pound  and  a  half  of  honey  and  half  a  pound  of  salt.  Tliis  is  put 
into  a  moderate  oven  and  kept  constantly  stirred  for  twelve  hours. 
Then  it  is  left  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquid  is  poured  off.  In  a  few 
days  it  is  fit  for  drinking,  and  a  very  excellent  drink  it  makes. 
There  were,  besides,  several  light  acid  drinks,  of  which  the  Russians 
are  very  fond,  and  especially  a  delicious  mead  for  which  the 
monastery  is  famous. 

The  Archimandrite  had  determined,  I  think,  to  give  me  a 
thoroughly  national  lunch  or  dinner,  and,  I  fear,  I  have  forgotten 
to  mention  the  most  national  part,  and  that  is  the  preliminary 
whet  or  zakouska. 

In  every  house  of  any  importance,  before  passing  to  the  dining- 
room,  the  guests  halt  in  an  ante-chamber.  Here  there  are  no  seats, 
but  on  a  table  is  laid  every  description  of  salted,  smoked  and  dried 
fish  (nearly  all  excellent  and  pecuhar  to  the  country),  salads  of 
various  sorts,  ciaviar  (which  is  only  eaten  in  perfection  in  Russia), 
and  a  peculiar  kind  of  hot  bread.  The  guests,  armed  with  a  plate 
and  a  fork,  wander  about  at  will,  tasting  here  and  there,  and  con- 
cluding with  a  glass  of  raw  spirit  from  the  numerous  array  of 
decanters  of  various  kinds  of  strong  drink  in  the  centre  of  the 
table.  A  Russian  entertainer  prides  himself  upon  his  zakouska^ 
and  that  of  the  Archimandrite  was  admirable. 

As  I  took  my  leave,  the  old  man  presented  me  with  his  photo- 
graph as  a  souvenir,  and,  as  I  had  noticed  on  a  table  in  the 
saloon  two  or  three  peculiar  little  loaves,  begged  me  to  take  one 
also.    They  were  holy  bread,  of  which  more  presently. 

For  my  guide  in  the  monastery,  I  was  consigned  to  the  care 
of  the  sacristan,  the  Father  Joassof.  Left  to  myself  with  him, 
in  the  sitting  room  of  his  cell,  our  efforts  at  conversation,  beside 
the  steaming  samovar  (a  peculiar  tea  urn),  were  somewhat  em- 
barassing.  He  knew  no  modem  tongue  but  Russian,  and  but  a 
few  words  of  Latin  and  French.  Thus  he  would  point  to  a 
picture  or  a  map,  or  object,  and  say  "Etta  (this  is)  ecclesiam; 
hoc  est  stakan  (a  glass.)  Vodi  (water)  bon ;  etta  aurum ;  Angli- 
canin  (Englishmen),  oh!"  and  an  immense  amount  of  pantomimic 
action,  expressive  of  everything  that  is  superlative.  Then  I,  to 
answer,  with  great  effort  (and  I  am  bound  to  say  I  generally 
failed  at  being  understood),  "  Da,  da  (yes,  yes)  hoc  me  maxi- 
me  movet ;  magnum,  difficile,  nyet  korosho  (not  good),  blagadariu 
(thank  you) ;  salve  karosho  brat  (good  brother) ;  and  words  to 
the  like  effect,  or  meant  to  be. 

I  have  already  described  the  general  aspect  of  a  Russian 
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church.  The  principal  one  at  Troitsa  is  famous,  and  in  general 
characteristics  it  differs  little  from  others.  Here  comes  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire  an  incessant  stream  of  pilgrims ;  hither  for 
centuries  has  every  emperor  journeyed,  bringing  gifts  of  great  value. 
Not  a  few,  indeed,  have  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  its 
walls. 

Small  and  dark  is  this  church,  as  are  all  the  ancient  ones ; 
open  and  free  from  seats  of  any  kind.  But  in  the  distance  as 
we  enter,  visible  between  the  plain  and  solid  stone  pillars,  is 
upreared  the  iconostas,  covered  with  pictures,  with  the  ascetic 
images  clothed  in  their  glittering  metallic  robes,  covered  with 
jewels,  crowned  with  gorgeous  crowns,  and  hung  with  necklaces 
and  sparkling  collars.  Before  each  hang  many  lamps,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  screen  the  royal  doors  are  closed.  To  the  right 
is  a  crowd  of  many  pilgrims  around  the  magnificent  shrine,  in 
which  the  body  of  St.  Sergius  reposes,  the  founder  of  the  monastery, 
said  to  be  still  incorinipt.  It  is  in  an  open  chest  or  coffin, 
swathed  in  folds  of  rich  material,  so  that  the  form  of  the  body 
is  easily  distinguished.  Above,  is  raised  a  magnificent  baldachino 
of  solid  silver,  the  gift  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  weighing  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  pounds. 

The  sacristy  of  the  monastery  is  celebrated  for  the  treasures 
it  contains.  Here  we  can  trace  back  by  gradual  stages,  the 
goigeously  embroidered  and  jewelled  vestments,  the  gifts  of  various 
princes,  to  the  rude  sackcloth  robes  of  the  founder ;  the  gold  and 
enamelled  sacred  vessels,  studded  with  precious  stones,  to  the 
plain  chalice  of  wood  which  he  used.  All  the  great  names  of 
Eussian  history  have  contributed  to  enrich  this  treasury.  Cruel 
Tzars  and  gentle  princesses  have  brought  their  offerings,  nor  are 
there  wanting  the  gifts  of  foreign  potentates  and  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. 

The  sacristy  consists  of  four  rooms,  the  principal  one  of  which 
is  a  kind  of  museum,  in  which  is  exhibited  an  astonishing 
quantity  of  rich  vessels  in  gold  and  silver,  some  of  them  set 
with  very  remarkable  jewels.  Amongst  them  it  is  interesting  to 
find  several  specimens  of  English  plate,  one  of  which  is  an  ex- 
tremely fine  rosewater  salver,  with  the  Hall  mark  of  1614-15. 
Salvers  of  this  kind  are  rare,  even  in  England,  where  the  finest 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  City  Companies.  This  one  is  of  a 
form  of  which,'  perhaps,  no  other  example  exists.  It  is  a  deep, 
quatrefoiled  basin,  having  four  lobes,  raised  in  the  centre  for  the 
boss  which  supported  the  ewer.    The  whole  is  embossed  with 
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subjects  of  the  chase,  and  with  the  sirens  and  sea-monsters, 
characteristic  of  such  work  of  the  period.  In  all  probability 
it,  as  well  as  the  other  pieces  of  English  plate,  was  a  present  to 
to  the  Tzar  from  various  English  embassies.  A  most  interesting 
contemporary  account  of  such  an  embassy  and  of  the  presents 
brought,  is  that  of  "  the  relation  of  the  three  embassies  of  Lord 
Carlisle,  in  1663." 

So  intimately  bound  up  with  religious  feeling  is  the  whole  art 
of  Eussia  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  find  the  best 
productions  oi  Kussian  art  and  those  upon  wliich  the  greatest 
profusion  of  ornaments  has  been  lavished,  amongst  the  vessels 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  church. 

The  form  of  the  chalice  varies  in  the  Greek  church  as  much  as 
it  has  in  that  of  the  west.  But  besides  the  chalice  itself  and 
the  paten,  there  are  three  other  adjuncts  which  are  not  known  to 
us.  These  are  the  knife  and  spear,  the  star  or  asterisk,  and  the 
spoon  for  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  wliich  is  received  by 
the  laity  under  both  kinds.  The  spear  is  used  in  the  ceremonial 
cutting  of  the  bread,  and  the  asterisk  is  a  star  of  metal,  bent  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  support  for  the  veil  which  is  thrown  over  the 
paten,  and  to  prevent  it  touching  the  bread. 

A  peculiar  ornament  or  sacred  vessel  is  the  panagia.  In  the  one 
case  it  is  a  jewel  or  pectoral,  woni  suspended  from  the  neck  by 
bishops  and  other  high  functionaries,  and  in  a  somewhat  altered  form 
it  is  worn  in  the  same  way  for  carrying  the  holy  sacrament  on 
a  journey,  or  to  the  sick.  Such  a  portable  pyx  is  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  locket,  made  of  two  concave  or  saucer-shaped 
pieces,  opening  upon  an  hinge,  and  it  bears  almost  invariably  upon 
one  of  the  inner  sides  a  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which 
in  Eussian  iconography  is  figured  by  a  representation  of  the  three 
angels  sitting  at  meat  with  Abraham. 

The  characteristic  form  of  the  Eussian  cross,  with  its  double  arms, 
is  well  known.  Tlie  upper  added  cross-piece  is  evidently  a  develop- 
ment of  the  titulus,  and  the  lower,  that  of  the  rest  for  the  feet.  It 
is  a  Latin  cross  upon  which  the  Saviour  is  represented  dead.  The 
development  of  the  rest  for  the  feet  into  an  additional  cross-piece 
is  usually  inclmed  at  an  angle,  either  on  account  of  an  idea  of  per- 
spective, or,  as  some  have  imagined,  as  the  representation  of  the 
effects  of  the  earthquake.  Whether  the  cross  be  a  part  of  a  larger 
object,  or  a  small  ornamental  cross,  it  is  generally  placed  in  a  field 
engraved  with  inscriptions  or  accessories,  or  bordered  with  another 
cross  of  different  shape,  and  perhaps  more  elaborate  form.  From 
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the  method  of  thus  framing  the  cross  sprung  probably  the  develop- 
ment of  the  additional  arms,  which  was  likely  to  extend  and  vary 
itself. 

Not  priests  only  but  every  Russian  man,  woman,  or  child  carries, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  small  cross,  more  or  less  ornamental 
Tliere  is,  perhaps,  no  object  of  religious  art  of  which  we  find  fewer 
beautiful  examples  than  we  should  be  inclined  to  expect  than  small 
crosses.  The  universal  habit  of  wearing  them  in  Kussia  may  be  a 
reason  why  we  find  in  Russian  art  more  success  in  producing 
elegant  i^xamples  and  varied  forms  than  elsewhere,  and  few  things 
are  more  unmistakeably  Russian  in  their  character  than  these  small 
crosses.  They  are  very  various  in  form  and  richness  of  decoration 
from  the  simple,  rudely  stamped  l)ronze  cross  of  the  peasant,  to  the 
enamelled  or  jewelled  one  of  the  Metropolitan  or  noble. 

The  sacristy  of  the  monastery  of  Troitsa  is  so  rich  in  treasures 
of  ecclesiastical  art  that  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  give  some  account 
of  them,  especially  of  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Russian  church. 
But  the  space  at  my  disposal  is  limited,  and  my  task  is  more 
especially  a  description  of  the  monastery  itself. 

As  in  the  west,  in  the  middle  ages,  part  of  tlie  daily  work  of  the 
Russian  was  and,  perhaps,  still  is,  to  a  less  extent,  the  production 
of  illuminated  manuscripts  and  miniatures,  and  at  the  present  day 
a  large  quantity  of  holy  pictures  or  icons  of  a  superior  class,  carved 
in  wood  or  painted  and  embossed  with  metal,  are  produced  by  them. 
A  few  words  on  these  may  therefore  perhaps,  not  be  altogether 
misplaced. 

In  the  earliest  times  of  the  Russian  church  it  was  dependent,  in 
a  great  measure,  on  the  mother  church  of  Constantinople  for  its 
illuminated  copies  of  the  gospel  and  other  liturgical  works,  and  we 
find,  therefore,  most  of  the  Mss.  up  to  the  tenth  century  and  part 
of  the  eleventh,  to  be  strictly  Byzantine  in  their  ornament.  Soon, 
however,  the  originality  of  the  Russian  artist  began  to  appear,  and 
while  he  adhered  rigidly  to  the  principles  of  Byzantine  hieratism, 
it  was  not  a  servile  imitation.  The  influence  of  that  school  remained 
constant  even  up  to  the  twelfth  century,  when  France,  Italy, 
Germany  and  England  had  already  abandoned  it.  Mingled  with  it, 
however,  are  original  ideas  and  ornaments  borrowed  from  India, 
Persia,  and  central  Asia  all  harmoniously  blended.  In  the  twelfth 
century  we  begin  to  trace  the  tendency  towards  the  complicated 
interlaced  work  and  fantastic  heads  and  figures  of  a  kind  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  Then,  instead  of  the 
Byzantine  leafwork  we  have  interlacements  and  complicated  net- 
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work  and  grotesque  prolongations  of  animal  life,  human  headed 
monsters,  dragons  and  griffins,.  The  style,  now  and  again  varied  by 
a  return  to  the  Byzantine  type,  mixed  with  Arabic  and  Sclavonic 
elements,  continues  until  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  reaches  the 
height  of  exaggeration.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  eastern  empire 
had  fallen,  and  the  Tartar  domniation  was  at  an  end,  and  the  end  of 
this  century  and  the  sixteenth  is  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Rus- 
sian MSS.  With  a  freedom  distinctly  original  the  Asiatic  element 
is  prominent,  and  the  geometrical  combinations  and  harmonies  of 
colour  testify  to  the  influence  of  India.  The  purely  geometrical 
character  of  the  interlaced  work  of  this  period  recalls  mosaic  or  in- 
laid tile  pavement.  Towards  its  conclusion  the  influences  produced 
by  intercourse  with  the  west  begin  to  be  apparent,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  bring  about  symptoms  of  a  deca- 
dence in  art — the  inevitable  decadence  which  results  from  an 
attempt  to  engraft  western  sentiment  on  eastern  models  and 
feeling. 

The  libraries  of  the  patriarchal  sacristy  at  Moscow,  of  the 
monastery  at  Troitsa,  and  of  the  principal  churches  and  monas- 
teries in  other  parts  of  the  empire  are  rich  in  illuminated  manu- 
scripts. Many  of  them  are  enriched  with  splendid  miniatures 
which  are  most  interesting  under  many  aspects,  although  at 
present  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  west.  A  great  number 
are  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  that 
is,  at  a  time  when  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  engraving  had 
rapidly  substituted  itself  in  the  place  of  the  more  primitive  art. 
In  the  miniatures  of  the  best  period  the  art  of  the  Russian 
illuminator  is  distinguished  by  an  originality  and  sense  of  humour 
which  is  most  striking.  It  is  of  all  Russian  art  distinctly 
national.  A  comparison  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Bible  or  of 
the  lives  of  the  saints  with  similar  German  or  French  minia- 
tures or  engravings  reveals  scarcely  any  point  of  resemblance. 
Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  the  study  of  these  works  of 
that  branch  of  the  eastern  church,  which  has  been  more  con- 
tinuous nationally  in  its  history  than  any  other  of  the  same  stock. 
But  it  is  a  study  which  has  been  almost  totally  neglected  among 
us  for  want,  perhaps,  of  material.  The  subject  is  one  which  it 
is  impossible  for  me  here  to  follow  in  detail,  but  I  gladly  seize 
the  opportunity  of  revealing  the  existence  of  what  is  of  very 
great  interest.  Sufficient  materials  are  not  wanting  in  the  Art 
Library  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  amongst  the  principal 
being  the  "  Ornement  Russe "  (a  series  of  two  hundred  plates  of 
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illustrations),  by  M.  Boiitoffsky,  and  the  large  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  fac-similes  presented  by  the  Early  liussian  Text  Society 
of  St.  Petersburg. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery  is  a  small  shop,  kept 
by  two  of  the  monks,  where  are  sold  all  kinds  of  icons,  crosses, 
and  other  religious  objects,  painted  or  carved  in  wood,  besides 
the  water  from  the  holy  well,  oil  for  burning  in  the  lamps  at 
the  shrines,  incense,  and  other  things,  of  which  most  pilgrims 
lay  in  a  good  store.  The  icons,  both  painted  and  carved,  are 
remarkably  good,  and  sold  at  exceedingly  low  prices.  Some  of 
the  former  are  painted  on  thick  blocks  of  wood  in  miniature 
style,  and  heavily  gilt,  and  for  eight  or  ten  shillings  a  very 
good  specimen  can  be  got.  The  carved  pictures  are  cut  with 
a  knife  in  soft  wood,  and  though  all  made  by  hand,  they  scarcely 
vary  in  a  small  detail.  For  centuries,  perhaps,  the  same  rigid 
archaism  has  been  preserved,  the  artist  following  in  the  most 
accurate  manner,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  the  traditions  that 
have  been  handed  down  to  him.  For  centuries  the  artist  of  the 
Byzantine  school  has  known  but  one  model  for  each  subject  he 
desires  to  represent,  which  is  faithfully  reproduced  over  and 
over  again.  He  knows  but  one  costume,  and  for  all  places,  and 
for  all  periods,  this  varies  not.  It  is  the  same  in  form  and 
colour,  even  in  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  folds.  So 
far  is  this  fidelity  to  a  traditional  type  pushed  that  certain 
Greek  saints  are  invariably  recognised  by  a  small  fold  of  par- 
ticular form  or  opening  in  the  robe  above  and  below  the  knee. 
I  have  before  alluded  to  the  veneration  of  the  Kussian  for  his 
holy  pictures  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  science,  so 
to  speak,  of  religious  iconography.  Such  devotion  has  no  parallel 
elsewhere.  But  besides  tlieir  devotional  use  they  are,  as  I  have 
said,  his  books  of  instruction.  The  analogy  between  this  hiero- 
graphic  art  and  hieroglyphics  is  very  striking. 

There  are  innumerable  types  representing  the  blessed  Virgin. 
One  that  is  often  seen  is  the  "Virgin  with  the  bleeding  cheek," 
in  which  drops  of  blood  trickle  down  the  face.  The  legend 
runs  that  one  day  a  priest  in  a  fit  of  passion  struck  the  picture 
on  the  face,  upon  which  it  bled,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  so 
represented. 

Very  remarkable  wooden  crucifixes  of  the  Byzantine  type  are 
produced  here  at  a  low  cost.  They  are  carefully  carved  with  much 
artistic  though  conventional  feeling,  and  a  true  lover  of  religious 
art  cannot  avoid  comparing  them  with  the  monstrosities,  more 
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especially  of  the  later  schools  of  Italy  and  Spain,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter.  True  religious  art  should  aim  at  such  conven- 
tional outlines,  such  reverential  indications  as  suffice  to  call  the 
attention  to  the  holy  subject.  An  attempt  at  realistic  imagery 
produces  only  tawdry,  vulgar,  and  repulsive  representations.  In 
Byzantine  imagery  we  are  restricted,  at  least,  to  a  reverent  ideal, 
a  representation  which  shall  attract  our  attention  through  conven- 
tionalized types,  and  we  are  carefully  guarded  against  individual 
bad  taste  and  the  morbid  and  sickly  sentimentality  which  is  too 
prevalent  in  the  west. 

Of  late  years  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  inevitable  influence 
of  intercourse  with  European  nations  lias  somewhat  modified  the 
steadfast  -  adherence  to  the  ancient  type  of  iconography  in  the 
eastern  church.  Modem  churches,  such  as  St.  Isaacs,  at  St.  Peters- 
berg,  have  introduced  stained  glass  windows  from  Munich,  in  the 
most  approved  modem  style.  Many  of  the  paintings  of  figures  of 
saints  are  imbued  with  western  feeling,  and  sculptured  figures  have 
been  introduced.  Even  in  the  little  wood  carvings'  of  Troitsa, 
mechanical  processes  begin  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  hand-labour, 
and  gilt  tinsel,  stamped  metal,  and  even  spun  glass  fibres  for  glories 
testify  to  a  lamentable  decadence.  The  figures  preserve,  in  general, 
the  rigid  archaic  forms,  but  the  artist  seems  to  struggle  for  emanci- 
pation, and  gives  to  the  faces  a  less  conventional  colouring,  and  as 
he  thinks,  a  more  life-like  tone.  Soon,  no  doubt,  they  wiU  be 
turned  out  by  steam  machinery,  like  everything  else.  There  is 
already  in  the  monastery  a  photographic  studio,  which  produces 
work  of  considerable  merit. 

With  my  guide  I  pass  through  the  immense  refectory,  which  is  a 
building  standing  apart  from  the  rest,  and,  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
crowded  with  poor  people  partaking  of  the  dinner  which  is 
gratuitously  provided  daily  to  all  who  choose  to  come.  But  the 
odour  is  anything  but  savoury,  and  I  am  glad  when  the  duties  of 
civility  permit  me  to  regain  the  open  air. 

Next,  we  visit  the  bakehouse,  where  the  bread  is  made  for  the  use 
of  the  altar.  This,  in  the  Greek  church  (even  in  that  part  of  it  in 
submission  to  Eome),  is  compulsorily  leavened.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  little  loaves  like  cottage  loaves,  of  various  sizes,  stamped  on  the 
top  with  some  sacred  subject.  The  ceremonial  of  preparing  it  at 
the  altar  is  very  long  and  complex.  Very  many  small  pieces  are 
cut  out  from  the  top  with  the  knife  or  spear,  and  placed  on  the 
altar  in  various  positions.  The  loaves,  as  they  remain,  are  much 
sought  after  by  the  laity,  and  scarcely  one  but  takes  home  a  pro- 
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vision  when  on  a  visit  to  Troitsa.  In  private  houses  this  holy  bread 
is  frequently  seen  on  the  drawing-roc^m  tables,  and  is.  thought  to  be 
efficacious  in  cases  of  sickness. 

Following  on,  we  enter  for  a  moment  the  chapel  where  lie,  in 
coffins  above  the  ground,  the  remains  of  former  abbots  and  priors 
of  Troitsa.  Near  each  stands  his  to  w-shaped  crozier,  and  numerous 
lights  bum  around.  Night  and  day  without  ceasing,  priests,  who 
reheve  each  other,  read  prayers  and  passages  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  a  few  words  upon  a  remarkable 
monastery  situated  not  far  from  that  of  Troitsa.  It  is  called 
Getlisemane,  or  the  SkiJt,  the  latter  word,  from  the  Greek  SkuJthm 
perhaps,  meaning  a  hermitaga 

Even  in  modern  days  hermits  in  Eussia  have  a  greater  influence 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  Only  twenty  years  ago  one 
of  tliem  died  who  had  lived  absolutely  in  solitude  for  twenty  years, 
and  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity.  Pillar  hermits, 
like  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  never  came  far  to  the  west,  but  were  known 
in  Russia.  Fletcher,  in  his  "  Russian  Commonwealth,"  describes 
these  "  eremites,  who  used  to  go  stark  naked,  save  a  clout  about 
their  middle,  with  their  hair  hanging  long  and  wildly  about  their 
shoulders,  and  many  of  them  with  an  iron  collar  or  chain  about 
their  necks  or  middles,  even  in  the  very  extremity  of  winter 

 of  this  kind  there  are  not  many,  because  it  is  a 

very  hard  and  cold  profession  to  go  naked  in  Eussia,  especially  in 
winter."  In  many  respects,  and  especially  as  I  have  before  noticed 
in  their  church,  the  Eussians  are  eminently  oriental.  The  state  of 
a  hermit  is  distinctly  so,  and  we  see  its  lowest  type  in  the  dervishes 
and  fakirs  of  Arabia  and  India.  On  the  voyage  from  Marseilles  to 
Constantinople,  the  Greek  hermit  at  Cape  Matapan  is  well  known 
to  travellers.  More  than  once  I  have  seen  him  or  his  rock  dwelling. 
The  steamer  passes  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore,  and  always 
blows  its  whistle  to  warn  him,  when  he  conies  out  and,  if  by  night, 
waves  his  lantern. 

The  Skit  of  Gethsemane  is  about  three  miles  from  Troitsa,  the 
toad  passing  through  a  wood.  Again  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  what  a  Eussian  country  road  is,  after  the  thaw  has  set  in. 
The  track  is  scarcely  a  beaten  one,  full  of  ruts,  sometimes  narrow, 
sometimes  broad.  The  horses  of  the  sledge  have  a  marvellous  instinct 
as  they  are  driven  helter-skelter  along  in  a  manner  more  forcible 
than  pleasant.  Three  abreast,  sometimes  they  gather  together,  now 
jvunp,  now  stop,  now  plunge  into  pools  of  mud  which  conceal  the 
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stumps  and  roots  of  the  trees.  A  wheeled  carriage  might  or  might 
not  have  answered  better,  but  a  Russian  driver  will  stick  to  his 
sledge  as  long  as  there  is  the  merest  apology  for  snow  on  the 
ground. 

The  monastery  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  everything  about  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  The  vessels  used  in  the  service  of  the 
altar  are  of  wood,  the  altar  itself  of  plain  oak,  and  all  the  vestments 
of  the  plainest  description.  Women  are  admitted  within  its  walls 
but  twice  a  year,  on  the  feast  days  of  the  patron  saints. 

What  it  is  most  remarkable  for  are  the  catacombs,  where  in 
underground  cells,  until  very  lately,  several  hermits  lived  in  entire 
seclusion.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  I  saw  the  only  one  remaining, 
and  even  him  I  saw  in  the  broad  daylight  as  he  went  out  to  pro- 
cure his  provisions. 

In  the  middle  of  the  courtyard  we  procured  candles,  and  de- 
scended with  a  guide.  What  the  distance  may  be  I  have  forgotten, 
but  we  seemed  to  go  down  many  steps.  The  temperature  was  mild 
and  is  said  to  be  equable  throughout  the  year.  Presently  we  passed 
a  holy  well,  the  water  of  which  is  beautifully  clear  aud  delicious, 
and  the  depth,  whatever  the  demands  on  it,  is  said  always  to  remain 
the  same.  Then  we  came  to  a  chapel,  with  a  representation  of  the 
hill  of  Calvary.  Some  kind  of  service  was  going  on,  and  a  quite 
young  man  in  the  deepest,  richest  voice  I  have  ever  heard,  intoned 
over  and  over  again  the  "  Gospodi  pomilui."  At  last  we  reached  a 
long,  narrow  passage,  on  each  side  of  which  were  the  doors  of  the  cells 
of  the  former  hermits.  Some  were  open  and  the  cells  themselves, 
without  any  means  of  natural  light,  were  about  eight  feet  square, 
with  a  raised  stone  bench,  for  the  sole  furniture  like  that  of  a  kennel 
of  hounds.  Some  of  the  cells  were  completely  walled  up,  and  I  was 
told  that  in  former  days  when  a  hennit  entered  his  cell  the  entrance 
was  walled  up  with  the  exception  of  a  small  opening  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  some  food  being  passed  to  him.  When  he  came 
no  longer  to  receive  it,  he  was  deemed  to  be  dead,  and  the  opening 
completely  closed  in. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  this  passage  was  the  dwelling  of  the  only 
remaining  recluse.  The  old  gentleman  was  out,  and  we  took  the 
liberty  of  examining  his  apartment.  It  was  of  like  dimensions  to 
the  others,  furnished  with  a  miserable,  ragged  and  dirty  bed,  a  stool, 
a  pitcher,  some  wooden  plates  and  spoons,  a  shelf  with  a  few  old 
dilapidated  books,  in  an  angle  the  icon,  of  course,  with  a  small  red 
lamp  burning  before  it,  and  that  was  all,  except  a  pan  containing 
charcoal,  on  which  stood  a  brass  samovar,  and  near  by  a  modern 
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tea  cup,  which  showed  that  the  hermit  did  not  deny  himself  the 
national  "  tchai." 

Our  hermit,  as  I  have  said,  scarcely  followed  such  a  severe  rule  of 
absolute  solitude  as  his  predecessors.  He  appeared  to  be  at  liberty 
to  go  out  into  the  world  when  it. pleased  him,  to  collect  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Still,  liis  life  is,  to  a  great  extent  one  of  severe 
seclusion  and  solitude,  and  the  tradition  is  continued  in  him  to 
be  revived  at  any  time,  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent.  Passing 
through  the  dark  and  narrow  passage,  excavated  in  the  earth 
many  feet  below  the  surface,  as  in  the  galleries  of  a  mine,  it 
was  impossible,  as  one  looked  at  the  rows  of  doors  on  either 
side,  to  avoid  pondering  on  the  lives  of  those  who,  for  years, 
had  passed  their  time  in  them  in  solitude  and  contemplation,  or 
without  speculating  upon  what  was  hidden  behind  those  now  for 
ever  walled  up.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  one  gains 
the  open  air  and  the  bright  sunshine,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  not 
for  us  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  mysterious  causes  which 
make  the  vocation  of  man,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  shall 
fulfil  it,  to  be  so  variously  regarded. 

The  subject  of  our  few  notes  on  Eussia,  on  its  church  and 
monasteries,  is  capable  of  being  treated  at  much  greater  length. 
We  have  been  led  by  it  into  a  few  remarks  upon  some  phases 
of  religious  art,  an  art  which,  in  Eussia,  may  be  said  to  com- 
prehend almost  the  entire  art  of  the  nation,  for  all  other  is  in- 
timately connected  with  it.  But  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
desultory  notes,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  more  than  an  idea 
of  so  much  more  that  remains  behind.  The  subject  is,  however, 
httle  known  in  England,  and  my  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  in- 
duced to  pursue  the  study  further. 

The  parallel  of  the  Eussian  church,  which,  for  a  thousand 
years,  has  continued  cut  olf  from  the  rest  of  Christendom,  with 
the  history  of  the  church  of  the  west,  presents  many  points  of 
similarity,  and  interest.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that,  heterodox  as 
it  is,  it  still  possesses  the  essentials  of  the  true  faith,  and  some 
day  or  other  the  lines  may  no  longer  run  parallel,  but  may 
imperceptibly  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  last  they  meet  and 
join. 
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The  "  Shrubberies,"  to  the  initiated,  is  a*  name  potent  to  conjure 
with.  Half-an-hour  is  sufficient  to  the  bodily  man  to  encompass 
them,  but  the  imagination  loses  all  measure  of  time  when  it 
attempts  the  task.  Memories  innumerable  start  up  in  the  path, 
and  throng  around  it,  and  jostle  it.  Tlie  exaggerated  impressions 
of  our  earlier  years,  escapades  of  turbulent  boyhood,  the  confidences 
of  our  graver  moments,  flutter  round  us,  and  sing  to  us  from  every 
bough. 

The  name  itself  is  a  master-stroke  of  genius.  For,  whereas  tlie 
objects  included  under  it  are  of  divers  nature,  such  as  avenue  and 
country  lane,  park,  and  gravel  walk,  and  lawn,  and  the  term 
shubberies  being,  certainly  till  late  years,  applicable  to  no  one  part 
of  them,  and  hence,  by  inverse  ratio,  equally  applicable  to  all,  it 
follows  that  logical  minds  have  been  eased  of  the  labour  of  much 
nice  discrimination. 

To  attempt  a  geographical  distribution  of  the  shrubberies  is  not  an 
easy  task.  They  will  be  said  by  some  to  take  their  rise  in  the  old 
porch.  Thence  they  paBS  on,  skirting  the  old  house,  and  under  the 
elms  of  the  avenue,  towards  the  College  gates.  The  venerable  elms 
themselves  shake  down  memories  upon  us  from  their  mossy 
branches.  Over  how  many  goings  out  and  comings  in,  with  pur- 
pose and  feeling  so  different,  have  they  waved  their  silent  welcome 
or  farewell  .They  are  falling  now,  the  hoary  old'  tenants,  under  the 
stress  of  equinoctials  and  American  "atmospheric  disturbances." 
Yet  the  oldest  among  us  speak  of  the  day  when  they  spanned  the 
monster  veterans  within  their  hand's  grasp. 

Before  reaching  the  gates,  we  turn  to  the  right,  to  where  the 
**  clanging  rookery  "  adds  the  zest  of  a  slight  element  of  danger  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.  We  must  state,  however,  that  we  have 
known  some  who  consider  that  the  Shrubberies  extend  beyond  the 
the  gates  as  far  into  the  village  precincts  as  "Torley*s,"  or  his 
successor  "  Burr's."  Whether  this  is  an  aberration  of  the  youthful 
mind,  or  an  honest  experiment  in  scientific  frontier  founded  upon 
right  of  conquest,  we  forbear  to  pronounce.  Passing  under  the  rookery 
we  come,  at  the  top  of  the  "  short  shrubbery,"  upon  the  old  calvary. 
The  old  wood  of  the  cross  and  the  inscription  remain ;  the  figure  is 
gone.    We  may  remark  incidentally  that  the  painting  of  the  figure 
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led  to  tlie  conversion  of  our  worthy  "  factotum  "  in  all  mechanical 
departments,  whose  name  we  need  not  mention  here.  IJpon  its 
erection  the  foolish  prejudices  of  the  neighbourhood  were  set  atlame, 
and  the  cross  literally  became  a  scandal  to  some.  A  party  of 
miners,  it  is  believed,  carried  away  the  figure  by  night,  and  taking 
it  to  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  destroyed  it  there.  We  uncover  to  the 
weather-beaten  relic  and  pass  on. 

Descending  into  the  sunken  road  we  mount  over  a  massive  iron 
stile.  A  memory  is  built  in  with  it,  and  is  likely  to  survive  many 
generations,  as  it  has  already  survived,  alas,  its  author.  Fr.  Oswald 
liavis,  (God  rest  his  soul),  doing  all  things  thoroughly,  was  fain  to 
build  a  stile  to  serve  generations  to  come.  The  smith  was  sum- 
moned and  received  instructions,  "  Make  it  as  thick  as  my  wrist,'* 
He  did  so,  and  may  our  College  last  as  long  as  this  w^ork  of  one  of 
the  simplest  and  best  of  its  children. 

Tlie  next  hundred  yards  leads  us  through  Green  Lane ;  where 
'*  hedge-row  elms  on  hillocks  green  "  and  stalwart  beeches  frame  in 
one  of  the  prettiest  views  of  the  College.  We  turn  round  to  look 
at  it  It  is  the  old  College  we  see  in  its  grey  sober  beauty,  and 
simple  air  of  scholastic  dignity.  It  looks  almost  like  an  old  Abbey 
Church ;  and  indeed,  it  was  this  view  that  conveyed  such  an  im- 
pression to  the  Archaeological  Society  as  they  passed  by  some  yeara 
ago.  Great  was  their  disappointment  when,  on  investigation,  they 
found  the  noble  chancel  resolve  itself  into  a  triple-storied  block, 
containing  library,  and  monastic  and  collegiate  dormitories. 

We  now  commence  the  "  Long  Shrubbery."  Even  in  winter  it 
cannot  lose  its  charm.  The  sinewy  trunks  of  the  beeches,  whose 
mighty  thews  seem  to  strain  and  swell  under  the  closely-stretched 
"bark,  the  bold  and  intricate  lines  of  the  oak,  tlie  ruddy  stem  of  the 
Scotch  fir  with  its  garland  of  dark  green  tossed  daintily  a-top,  bend 
over  us  and  follow  us  round,  now  in  sweeping  curves,  now  in 
straight  and  stately  rank,  with  ever  pleasing  variety.  The  accom- 
panying view  is  one  of  the  most  striking;  the  regular  lines  of  beeches, 
closing  seemingly  in  an  apse  have  won  for  it  the  fanciful  name  of 
"the  Church."  Before  we  reach  it  we  pass  a  spot  of  some  fame.  It  is 
what  used  to  be  called  a  "  glory  hole,"  (etymology  required),  being 
the  result  of  some  excavation.  Here  the  Eight  Rev.  Bisliop  of 
Birmingham  preached  his  first  sermon.  Before  making  his  appear- 
ance in  public  he  chose  that  spot  for  a  rehearsal.  His  audience  is 
stiU  alive.  The  subject  of  the  Sermon  was  "  the  rejection  of  the 
Jews."  In  this  spot  also,  some  years  ago,  a  man  was  found  lying, 
in  rags,  and  seemingly  exhausted.    A  Sodality  cross  was  found  on 
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him,  and  revealed  the  name  of  a  former  student  He  was  kindly 
treated,  left,  and  has  been  unheard  of  since.  The  little  incident, 
we  may  believe,  was  a  halcyon  break  in  a  wild  and  stormy  life. 

Before  we  complete  the  round  of  the  shrubberies  we  pass  the 
scene  of  a  boyish  adventure.  The  tree  has  now  ceased  to  be  pointed 
out,  but  not  many  years  ago,  during  a  squirrel  hunt,  a  boy  fell 
from  one  of  its  branches  at  a  height  of  between  20  and  30  feet 
from  the  ground.  Serious  fears  were  entertained,  and  none  the 
less  so  that  no  external  injury  appeared.  Precautions  were  taken, 
but  nothing  serious  came  of  the  accident,  so  that  the  tree  remained 
of  happy  omen.  Of  the  fate  of  the  squirrel  tradition  does  not 
report. 

And  now  we  may  finish  the  turn  in  one  of  three  ways,  at  our 
option;  either  straight  down  the  lawn,  or  through  "Cox's  Shrubbery," 
or  finally  we  may  pass  the  site  of  "  Huish's,"  and  return  by  the 
Bathing  Place.  Any  person  so  minded  is  at  liberty  to  start  in 
a  different  direction  and  reverse  the  journey  we  have  just  finished. 
Physically  and  topographically  he  will  have  made  the  round  of  the 
Shrubberies,  but  as  to  whether  he  have  done  so  morally  and  tradi- 
tionally we  claim  the  right  to  reserve  our  judgment 


In  our  last  paper  we  tried  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
nature  and  habits  of  those  wild  tribes,  which  lived  in  what  now 
are  called  the  Mendip  Hills  till  the  close  of  the  Pleistocene  period 
in  geological  chronology.  They  were  wandering  hunters  in  a  very 
low  state  of  civilization,  whose  skulls  are  remarkable  for  their  low 
forehead  and  excessively  square  jaw,  marking  a  very  limited  order 
of  intelligence,  with  animal  instincts  proportionately  developed.. 

The  Pleistocene  period  was  succeeded  by  the  Prehistoric,  which 
covers  all  the  events  that  took  place  between  the  close  of  the  latter 
period  and  the  beginning  of  history.  Then  it  was  that  a  very 
great  change  came  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  evidences 
that  such  was  the  case  are  to  be  found  all  around,  inscribed  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  by  those  who  search  for  them. 

The  old  tribes  of  .hunters  who  dwelt  in  caves  and  rock  shelters, 
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were  driven  out  by  a  more  powerful  race  of  men  wlio  brought  with 
tliem  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  domestic  animals  and  acquaint- 
ance with  many  useful  arts,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Eskimo 
have  been  driven  to  the  North  Pole  by  the  Red  Indian,  who  in  his 
turn  is  being  supplanted  by  the  pale  faced  settler.  The  social  con- 
dition and  habits  of  the  new  comers  were  so  entirely  different  from 
those  of  their  predecessors,  that  the  change  makes  a  distinct  period 
in  the  history  of  prehistoric  man,  a  period  which  has  received  the 
appellation  of  the  Neolithic  or  polished  stone  period,  because  the 
instruments  and  weapons  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  period  which 
have  been  discovered,  are  found  to  be  finely  polished  and  artistically 
made,  and  not  mere  jagged  pieces  of  chipped  flint,  like  those  of  an 
earlier  age.  The  prehistoric  period  is  also  marked  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  different  species  of  extant  mammalia  are  found  living  then 
in  Europe  with  the  exception  of  the  Irish  elk,  which  has  since  be- 
come extinct. 

But  what  became  of  the  previous  inhabitants  of  this  country  ? 

They  were  all  ruthlessly  exterminated  or  driven  away  before 
the  advance  of  the  more  powerful  invader.  Some  learned  ethno- 
logists are  persuaded  that,  from  the  similarity  of  their  habits,  cul- 
ture and  physique,  the  Eskimo  are  the  remains  of  those  ancient 
cave  men  of  Europe,  who  have  been  driven  further  and  further 
back  before  the  ever-advancing  tide  of  conquest  by  stronger  races, 
until  they  have  been  pushed  right  away  to  the  polar  regions,  afford- 
ing a  striking  instance  of  the  truth  that  in  the  struggle  of  life  the 
weaker  always  go  to  the  wall.  It  has  been  said  that  the  old  tribes 
of  hunters  were  driven  away  to  the  continent,  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  at  the  time  of  which  we  write  England  was  not  an 
island.  It  was  united  on  the  one  hand  with  North  France,  Germany 
and  Scandinavia,  on  the  other  hand  with  Ireland  and  perhaps  with 
North  America  through  Iceland  and  Greenland.  The  now  sub- 
merged ridge  of  land  connecting  Britain  with  North  America 
through  Iceland  and  Greenland  can  be  distinctly  traced  with  a  plumb 
line.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  subsidence  of  these  connections 
may  be  seen  on  the  west  coast  of  Somersetshire,  near  Minehead. 
It  had  often  been  noticed  that  when  the  tide  was  out  the  roots  of 
trees,  which  had  once  been  part  of  what  was  now  evidently  a  sub- 
merged forest,  were  clearly  to  be  seen.  The  attention  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  was  called  to  the  fact,  and  in  their  Quarterly  Journal 
for  1865,  an  elaborate  report  was  made  on  the  subject  under  the 
heading,  "Geological  Eeport  on  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somer- 
set."   It  was  shown  that  this  forest  grew  on  what  is  termed  "an 
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angular  detritus,"  which  was  covered  by  various  deposits.  The 
|diysical  changes  considered  to  be  implied  by  this  fact  were  as 
follows.  The  angular  detritus,  in  which  the  trees  were  rooted,  was 
the  old  surface  soil  formed  at  a  time  when  the  climate  was  more 
severe  than  it  is  at  present,  and  when  boulder  clay  was  being  de- 
posited all  about  that  region  by  melting  icebergs.  Then  came  the 
growth  of  the  forest  and  other  vegetable  matter.  The  blue  clay 
above  this  deposit  marks  the  time  when  the  trees  were  killed  and 
fell,  forming  a  surface  of  marsh  growth  covered  with  firs.  Many 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  man  are  found  amongst  this  detritus, 
such  as  flint  weapons  and  chips  of  chirt.  From  this  fact  we  may 
infer  that  man  was  living  on  these  parts  at  a  time  when  a  dense 
forest  covered  what  is  now  the  Bristol  Channel.  This  submerged 
forest  was  only  a  part  of  a  dense  growth  of  oak,  ash  and  yew,  which 
may  be  traced,  extending  in  Somersetshire  underneath  the  peat  and 
alluvial  deposit  and  joining  the  great  morasses  of  Glastonbury, 
Sedgemoor,  and  Athelney,  in  which  weapons  of  the  Neolithic  period 
have  been  unearthed,  showing  thus  the  geography  of  the  country 
at  that  period.  It  was  probably  by  means  of  these  connections  with 
the  main  land  that  the  conquered  race  may  have  escaped  to  the 
continent. 

The  climate  was  probably  more  damp  than  it  is  now  owing  to  the 
presence  of  these  forests  and  morasses.  The  presence  of  the  rein- 
deer and  the  elk  in  the  South  of  England  would  also  tend  to  prove 
that  the  climate  was  much  more  severe.  The  elk  has  unfortunately 
since  become  extinct,  but  a  fine  skeleton  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum 
at  Dublin. 

The  uri,  another  species  of  this  period,  existed  in  central  Ger- 
many as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Darwin, 
however,  considers  that  the  famous  Chillingham  cattle  are  the 
half-tame  descendants  of  the  wild  British  uri.  The  remains  of  the 
moose  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  North  of  England.  The 
new-comers  brought  with  them  into  the  country  the  dog,  homed 
sheep,  goat,  Celtic  short-homed  ox,  and  the  hog,  whose  remains 
appear  now  for  the  first  time  amongst  the  deposits  of  various  strata, 
whilst  many  of  the  wild  animals  such  as  the  hyaena,  lion,  lynx, 
caffer  cat,  hippopotamus,  leeming,  glutton,  pouched  marmet,  musk 
sheep,  and  tailless  hare  have  withdrawn  either  north  or  south  into 
more  genial  climates  as  the  case  may  be.  The  large  quantity  of 
their  remains  found  all  over  England,  show  that  they  were  once 
indigenous  to  this  country. 

Such  changes  as  these,  both  iu  the  mammalia  and  geography 
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could  not  have  taken  place  in  a  short  time.  Judging  from  wliat 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  thousand  years,  they  must  have  taken 
many  centuries  to  accomplish.  How  many  it  is  impossible  even  to 
suruiise,  for  it  is  impossible  even  to  guess  at  the  effect  of  volcanic 
action,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  was  one  agency  in 
bringing  about  the  change  between  the  two  periods.  Tlie  line  of 
demarcation  is  however  most  plainly  marked  in  every  river  valley, 
where  the  strata  of  both  are  found  together.  In  those  of  the  early 
period  the  pebbles  are  deposited  in  confused  heaps,  showing  the 
action  of  floating  ice  in  the  streams,  whilst  in  those  of  the  latter 
the  sediments  are  found  sorted  by  the  ordinary  action  of  running 
water,  showing  the  absence  of  any  disturbing  elements  such  as 
floating  ice.  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  strata  of  the 
different  periods,  we  are  led  to  the  following  conclusions.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  old  cave  men  in  this  country  seems  to  have  been 
complete ;  no  trace  of  them  has  been  found  in  the  strata  of  the 
Prehistoric  period.  They  were  not  possessed  of  any  domestic 
animals  and  they  lived  as  hunters  without  the  use  of  dogs,  when 
England  was  part  of  the  continent.  Their  state  of  social  cul- 
ture, as  we  shall  see  presently,  was  wholly  different  from  that  of 
their  successors.  These  latter  were  not  accpiainted  with  any  ex- 
tinct species  except  the  Irish  elk.  They  were  farmers  and  hunters, 
possessed  of  domestic  animals  and  living  in  communities  after  this 
country  had  become  an  island.  They  were  also  much  in  advance 
of  their  predecessors  in  organization  and  civilization,  as  is  evident 
from  what  can  be  gathered  regarding  Neolithic  habitations. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  are  found  circular  depressions  in 
the  earth  several  feet  deep,  generally  inside  camps  or  on  the  tops 
of  hills.  Those  at  Fisherton,  near  Salisbury,  Standlake,  and  Brent 
Knoll  near  Burnham,  may  be  mentioned  as  instances.  They  are 
what  remains  of  the  dwellings  of  this  period.  They  are  from  seven 
to  ten  feet  deep,  and  from  five  to  seven  in  diameter  across  the  floor, 
narrowing  gradually  to  about  three  at  the  upper  parts.  This  form 
of  subterranean  hut  is  still  in  use  amongst  some  of  the  wild  tribes 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Mr.  Stanley  tells  us  that  in  Southern 
Unyoro  he  found  the  people  living  in  "  deep  pits  with  small  circular 
mouths,  which  proved  on  examination  to  lead  to  several  passages 
from  the  mouth  of  the  pit  to  more  roomy  excavations  like  so  many 
apartments."  Q)  They  were  covered  with  a  conical  roof  of  wicker 
work  and  reeds.    The  remains  of  various  articles  of  household  use 
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found  in  these  dwellings  give  us  some  idea  of  the  habits  of  the  in- 
habitants. A  •  spindle  wordle  of  burnt  clay  and  a  bone  comb  for 
combing  wool,  prove  that  they  were  acquainted  with  weaving.  A 
])one  needle  with  an  eye  shows  that  they  were  used  to  sewing. 
Fragments  of  rude  pottery  show  that  they  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
potter's  art.  Grains  of  wheat  and  some  grinding  stones  imply  that 
they  were  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  animal  remains  found  about 
are  those  of  the  domestic  animals  such  as  we  are  acquainted  with. 
All  this  goes  to  prove  that  these  Neolithic  tribes  were  farmers  and 
herdsmen,  dwelling  together  in  communities  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  civilization.  The  axe  was  in  the  hands  of  these  men  the 
great  instrument  of  civilization  as  well  as  weapon  of  defence.  Its 
invention  was  to  them  much  what  the  discovery  of  steam  was  to  us. 
It  marked  an  era  in  the  advance  of  their  civilization.  It  was  by 
means  of  it  that  they  cleared  away  the  primeval  forest  to  make  room 
for  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Those  who  have  not  seen  any  of  these  old 
stone  axes  would  be  surprised  at  their  symmetry  and  perfect  work- 
manship. They  were  made  of  a  large  flint,  ground  quite  smooth  to 
the  shape  of  a  modern  hatchet,  and  sharpened.  The  flint  was  then 
fixed  in  a  handle  with  a  heavy  club  head  to  it,  and  in  the  hand  of 
an  expert  workman  was  a  very  formidable  and  powerful  instrument. 
Near  Brandon  in  Suffolk  has  been  discovered  a  regular  mine  .for  ex- 
cavating flint.  The  miners'  picks  made  of  stags'  horns  have  also 
been  found  there.  At  Cissbury  near  Worthing,  has  also  been  found 
a  regular  place  of  manufacture  for  stone  implements.  Broken 
pieces  in  every  stage  of  devolopment,  showing  clearly  the  various 
processes  they  passed  through,  have  been  uneaithed. 

The  existence  of  these  centres  of  mining  and  commerce  clearly 
prove  that  there  must  have  been  some  method  of  transfer  and  system 
of  commerce  by  means  of  which  these  wares  reached  their  various 
destinations,  and  the  fact  that  there  have  been  discovered  weapons 
of  jade,  a  material  found  only  in  China  and  Turkestan  in  the  old 
world,  implies  that  they  were  much  more  far  reaching  than  might 
generally  be  supposed.  Canoes  hollowed  out  of  trunks  of  trees  by 
means  of  the  action  of  fire  and  the  axe,  and  propelled  by  a  paddle, 
were  certainly  in  use  :  by  whose  aid  communication  was  established 
between  Britain,  the  Continent  and  Ireland.  The  existence  not  only 
of  so  many  weapons  of  all  kinds,  but  of  regularly  fortified  camps 
such  as  Mount  Badon  near  Bath,  Old  Sarum  near  Salisbury,  and 
Caer  Caradoc  near  Church  Stretton,  leaves  no  doubt  that  these  early 
predecessors  of  ours  were  well  acquainted  with  the  practices  of  war. 
The  ramparts  are  well  engineered,  three  or  four  sometimes  rising 
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one  above  the  other.  They  were  used  frequently  as  places  of  retreat 
in  case  of  danger.  By  far  the  most  striking  monuments  left  behind 
by  these  early  inhabitants  are  connected  with  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
There  are  scattered  over  Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  what  are  called  Limj  Barrows,  i.  e. 
long  mounds  of  earth,  under  which  the  dead  were  buried.  They  are 
often  several  hundred  feet  in  length  and  broad  in  proportion.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  of  loose  stone  with 
a  number  of  upright  stone  columns  erected  at  certain  distances, 
which  may  illustrate  a  remark  of  Aristotle  that  the  Iberian  races 
erected  a  stone  for  every  enemy  killed  by  a  dead  chief.  Inside  are 
a  number  of  galleries  built  of  rough  stone  with  recesses  for  the  more 
distinguished  dead. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  assist  at  the  opening  of 
one  of  these  old  tombs  called  the  West  Tump,  at  Birdlip,  near  Chel- 
tenham, during  the  summer  of  1879.  The  barrow  was  149  feet 
long  and  76  feet  wide  at  the  S.E.  end,  and  about  40  feet  at  the  S.W. 
end  The  greatest  height  was  10  feet  3  inches.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  which  at  the  S.E.  end  reached  a  height  of  3  feet  6  inches. 
The  fact  that  the  Barrow  was  located  in  a  wood  with  large  beech 
trees  growing  on  and  around  it,  probably  accounts  for  its  preserva- 
tion hitherto  from  disturbance.  It  had  for  some  time  been  suspected 
what  it  was,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  Cheltenham  Natural 
Science  Society  resolved  to  explore  it  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Watts,  the  county  engineer.  The  examination  was  conducted  with 
much  care,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  rudely  built  walls  of  the  galleries 
inside.  Before  we  had  got  half  way  round  the  Barrow  the  remains 
of  twenty-one  skeletons  were  found,  every  skull  being  of  the  Doli- 
cephahc  or  long-headed  type,  showing  that  they  belonged  to  the 
Neolithic  race  of  men.  What  a  tale  might  not  these  skulls  have 
told,  could  they  have  spoken,  of  the  speechless  past  of  which  we 
have  no  record !  Yet  even  in  their  silence  they  can  tell  us  some- 
thing of  what  was  going  on  in  those  days. 

The  bones  are  those  of  a  small  race  of  short  stature  averaging 
about  5  feet  5  inches  in  height.  The  skulls  are  of  the  long  or  oval 
type,  as  has  been  already  said,  owing  to  the  great  development  of  the 
back  of  the  head.  The  face  was  oval,  nose  aquiline,  supercilliary 
ridges  not  well  marked,  the  forehead  and  cheek  bones  less  prominent 
than  in  the  round-headed  race  who  succeeded  them.  The  linea 
dspera  on  the  thigh  bone  is  often  enormously  developed,  while  the 
tiina  is  hterally  flattened  like  the  blade  of  a  sabre,  as  is  seen  in  the 
negroes  of  the  present  day,  a  result  believed  to  be  due  to  the  free 
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use  of  the  muscles  of  the  feet  unconfined  by  sandals.  It  was  ob- 
served that  in  many  cases  the  frontal  sinuses  never  existed,  or  rather 
were  entirely  filled  up  with  a  bony  substance,  a  phenomenon  which 
is  known  to  occur  only  in  one  small  group  of  people  at  the  present 
day.  The  lower  jaws  were  remarkably  large,  and  the  teeth  pre- 
sented several  subjects  for  enquiry.  Toothache  and  abcesses  of  the 
alveolar  sockets  were  evidently  not  unknown,  while  even  those  which 
escaped  dental  decay,  told  a  curious  tale.  In  skulls  that  were 
nearest  the  outside  of  the  Barrow  and  therefore  furthest  removed 
from  the  chamber  of  honour,  the  teeth  seemed  as  if  rasped  or  rubl>ed 
down  by  some  hard  substance  or  rough  kind  of  food,  an  appearance 
not  perceptible  among  those  that  were  nearer  tlie  interior.  This  was 
probably  the  result  of  the  inferiors  being  the  outermost  corpses, 
and  that  the  nibbing  down  of  the  teeth  was  due  to  the  coarse  food 
they  subsisted  on.  Tliis  may  have  been  coarse  grain,  or  sand  and 
grit  may  have  been  mixed  with  what  composed  their  food,  either  to 
increase  its  bulk,  or  from  indifference  and  want  of  cleanliness.  The 
bones  of  children,  and  even  of  some  of  the  lower  animals  were  found 
mixed  with  those  of  adults,  while  in  many  instances  they  were 
marked  by  dark  spots  owing  to  the  action  of  manganese,  a  substance 
which  though  difiused  through  the  earth,  takes  many  centuries  be- 
fore it  will  discolour  osseous  tissua  Such  were  the  remains  which 
we  discovered  pertaining  to  the  long-headed  non- Aryan  herdsmen 
and  farmers,  who  coming  from  Central  Asia,  over-ran  Europe,  dis- 
possessing the  cave  men,  but  who  in  their  turn  were  conquered  by 
the  round  or  broad-headed  Celts,  the  van  of  the  great  Aryan  army 
of  the  iron  age  of  whom  we  may  have  something  more  to  say  later. 
Another  question  to  be  considered  is,  what  have  become  of  these 
ancient  people  ?  Have  they  too  disappeared  or  are  they  to  be  num- 
bered amongst  surviving  races?  The  labours  and  research  of  many 
learned  ethnologists  and  physiologists  has  proved  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  skulls  taken  from  the  Basque  provinces 
in  Spain  of  the  pure-blooded  Iberian  race  are  exactly  similar  to 
those  found  in  our  Long  Barrows  in  this  country,  and  that  therefore 
these  people  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  fragment  of  the  race  that 
dwelt  in  these  parts  in  the  stone  age.  In  this  country  traces  of  the 
Iberic  element  are  considered  to  be  evident  in  the  broad  headed,  dark 
and  squat  Welshmen,  in  the  small  dark  Highlander  and  in  the  dark 
Celt  west  of  the  Shannon  in  Ireland,  though  of  course  now  largely 
mixed  with  other  races. 

Some  Uttle  trace  of  the  existence  of  these  Iberic  tribes  has  been 
left  ui  our  language.    For  instance  in  the  Basque  district  the  word 
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artz,  or  cdcha  means  a  sto7ie>,  which  is  evidently  the  root  from  which 
our  English  word  axe  or  hatchet  has  been  derived. 

Now  it  may  be  said,  all  this  is  very  well  but  have  we  any  evidence 
that  what  has  been  stated  about  the  various  races  that  must  have 
lived  on  the  Mendip  Hills  is  not  all  merely  the  guess  and  specula- 
tion of  scientific  doctrinaires  ?  Undoubtedly  there  is.  It  has  been 
established  beyond  all  question  that  certain  pursuits  and  liabits  of 
life  tend  to  develope  in  the  human  race  certain  clearly  marked  and 
well  defined  characteristics,  a  phenomenon  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
Natural  Selection.  Of  the  thousand  millions  of  human  beings  that 
constitute  the  population  of  the  world,  there  are,  socially,  morally, 
and  even  pliysically  considered,  but  two  distinct  and  broadly  marked 
races,  viz.,  the  wanderers  and  the  settlers,  the  nomadic  and  the 
civilized  tribes,  the  vagabond  and  the  citizen.  Between  these  two 
extremes  however,  ethnologists  recognize  a  mediate  variety  partaking 
of  the  attributes  of  both.  There  is  not  only  the  race  of  hunters 
and  manufacturers — ^those  that  live  by  shooting  and  fishing,  and 
those  who  live  by  producing,  but  also  there  are  the  herdsmen  i.e., 
those  who  live'by  tending  and  feeding  what  they  consume.  Each 
of  these  classes  has  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  physical  as  well  as 
moral  characteristics.  There  are  in  mankind  three  principal  varieties 
in  the  form  of  the  head  and  other  physical  characteristics.  Among  the 
rudest  tribes  of  men — the  hunters  and  savage  inhabitants  of  forests, 
dependent  for  their  food  upon  the  accidents  of  the  chase,  the  form 
of  head  is  prevalent  which  is  termed  jyrognathons,  indicating  a  heavy 
development  of  the  lower  jaw  and  a  corresponding  lowering  of  the 
forehead.  A  second  shape  of  head  belongs  to  those  who  wander 
with  their  flocks  over  vast  plains ;  these  nations  have  broad  lozenge- 
shaped  faces,  owing  to  the  great  development  of  the  cheek  bones 
and  pyramidal  skulls  called  doliceplialic.  The  most  civilized  races, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  who  live  by  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  have 
a  shape  of  head  which  differs  from  both  of  those  above  mentioned. 
The  characteristic  form  of  skull  amongst  these  nations  may  be 
termed  oval  or  elliptical.  These  three  forms  of  head  may  however 
be  clearly  reduced  to  two  broadly  marked  varieties,  according  as  the 
bones  of  the  face  or  those  of  the  skull  are  more  highly  developed. 
A  greater  relative  development  of  the  jaws  and  cheek  bones  indi- 
cates a  more  ample  extension  of  the  organs  subservient  to  sensation 
and  the  animal  faculties.  Such  a  formation  is  adapted  to  wandering 
tribes  who  have  to  live  by  their  cunning  and  wits.  Whereas  a 
greater  relative  development  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  indicating 
as  it  does  a  greater  expansion  of  the  brain  and  intellectual  faculties, 
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resulting  from  their  greater  use,  is  especially  adapted  to  civilized 
races  or  settlers  who  depend  mainly  on  their  knowledge  of  the 
powers  and  properties  of  things  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 


The  same  laws  which  produced  the  various  types  of  men  in  early 
times,  we  find  at  work  still  amongst  ourselves  producing  similar 
results.  The  hereditary  thief  and  burglar,  who  lives  by  his  cun- 
ning, is  marked  by  the  type  of  face  and  head  peculiarly  his  own ; 
he  has  a  heavy  square  jaw  and  low  forehead.  The  agricultural 
peasant  has  likewise  a  physiognomy  of  his  own,  which  is  easily  re- 
cognized ;  whilst  the  artizan  is  marked  off  from  the  other  classes  of 
the  country  by  characteristics  of  his  own.  All  these  differences  are 
the  results  of  long  continued  and  hereditary  occupations.  It  is  by 
observing  such  facts  and  reasoning  upon  them,  that  we  are  able  to 
come  to  certain  definite  conclusions  about  those  whom  we  have 
ventured  to  speak  of,  'pace  quod  fiat  tua,  Alma  Mater,  as  old  Down- 
side men. 


The  life  of  a  Lay  brother  is  rarely  eventful — ^unknown  and 
unnoticed  he  continues  through  life  the  daily  round  of  monotonous 
toil,  waiting  patiently  for  the  time  when  the  Great  Master  shall 
call  him  for  the  accumulated  reward.  Once  only  has  it  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  a  lay  brother  to  have  the  fame  of  his  exploits  resound 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
special  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  close  his 
career  with  the  glory  of  a  public  martyrdom :  and  this  was  the 
privilege  of  the  simple,  holy,  humble  Brother  Thomas  Pickering. 
His  father  was  a  doughty  soldier  in  the  Royalist  army  and  had 
laid  down  his  life  in  defence  of  the  King.    Thomas,  his  son, 
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showed  signs  of  piety  with  a  desire  to  give  his  services  to  God, 
and  was  sent  by  one  of  the  Benedictine  fathers  to  Donai,  where  he 
was  admitted  as  a  Lay  brother  into  the  Monastery  of  S.  Gregory's, 
and  in  1G60  made  his  solemn  profession.  He  had  a  quiet,  unas- 
suming manner,  a  weak  frame,  cheerful  disposition,  and  by  his 
attention  to  his  work,  good  liumour,  and  recollected  air,  gained  the 
respect  and  affection  of  his  brethren. 

When  Charles  II.  married  Catherine  of  Braganza  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  Queen  should  be  unrestricted  in  the  practice  of  the 
Catholic  Faith,  and  although  the  laws  against  priests  were  in  full 
vigour,  the  Queen's  chaplains  were  unmolested.  She  was  allowed 
a  chapel  and  an  establishment  of  clergy  at  Somerset  House,  and 
having  a  liking  for  the  Benedictines  she  had  invited  them  to 
undertake  the  service  of  the  chapel,  and  a  regular  community 
was  gathered  together  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  Fre- 
quently in  contact  with  the  Court  and  the  suite  of  Her  Majesty, 
they  were  able,  not  only  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  Catholics,  but 
succeeded  in  making  a  considerable  number  of  converts.  In  1665, 
Br.  Thomas  Pickering  was  sent  from  Douai  to  assist  the  commu- 
nity at  Somerset  House.  In  the  ordinary  routine  of  his  duties  he 
became  personally  known  to  the  Queen  and  to  Charles  himself. 
His  exemplary  life,  his  piety,  and  religious  conversation,  gave  great 
edification,  and  gained  the  respect  of  Catholics  and  Protestants; 
and  his  happy  disposition  and  cheerful  demeanour  won  the 
affection  of  his  brethren  and  the  inmates  of  the  royal  palace. 
Under  pressure  from  the  Parliament,  Charles,  in  1675,  issued  a 
proclamation  ordering  the  Benedictine  fathers  to  quit  the  country 
within  a  fixed  time,  but  as  Br.  Thomas  was  not  a  priest,  he  was 
allowed  to  remain,  a  signal  mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  Queen  and  her  suite. 

He  continued  p3aceably  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  until 
September,  1678,  when  one  of  the  most  extravagant  and  diabolical 
plots  that  have  disgraced  our  annals,  marked  Br.  Thomas  as  one  of 
its  victims.  The  reader  is  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
what  is  called  "  Gates'  Plot,"  by  which  the  bigotry  of  the  nation 
was  lashed  into  fury,  and  the  English  people  excited  to  a  state  of 
panic,  gave  credence  to  the  most  extravagant  and  impossible  lies, 
and  fairly  lost  their  senses.  The  object  of  the  imaginary  plot  was 
to  kill  the  King  and  to  substitute  the  Duke  of  York  or  some  other 
Catholic  prince,  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  religion  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  supplant  it  by  the  Faith  of  the  Church 
of  Eome.    The  murder  of  the  King  was  to  be  compassed  by 
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poison,  to  be  administered  by  his  physician,  Sir  George  Wakeman, 
or  failing  this,  by  shooting  him,  by  a  Jesuit  Lay  brother,  and 
another  person  named  Honest  William  ;  or  by  two  other  sets  of 
assassins,  two  Benedictines,  and  four  Irishmen  of  names  unknown. 
The  information  was  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  letters  between 
the  Jesuit  fathers,  which  were  intercepted  and  read  by  Gates  and 
Bedloe,  two  of  the  vilest  characters  that  history  records,  who  also 
swore  to  being  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Jesuits  when  the 
assassination  and  the  invasion  of  the  country  were  aiTanged.  Charles 
and  his  Court  received  the  intelligence  with  the  utmost  incredulity, 
but  the  mysterious  death  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  the  magis- 
trate before  whom  the  articles  of  infonnation  had  been  sworn,  and 
the  machinations  of  the  country  party  in  Parliament,  who  made  use 
of  the  plot  to  further  their  scheme  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholic 
Duke  of  York  from  the  succession,  aroused  the  whole  nation  ;  and 
so  great  was  the  clamour  that  Charles  was  compelled  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Council,  and  Gates  was  granted  an  armed  force,  with 
authority  to  arrest  all  the  persons  whom  he  implicated  ;  and,  to  his 
astonishment,  Br.  Thomas  was  seized  and  cast  into  prison. 

The  articles  referring  to  Br.  Thomas  in  Gates'  lengthy  informa- 
tion, were  as  follows  : — 

"  Article  XIX.  Another  packet  arrived  at  S.  Gmers  for  Father 
Ashby  the  Sector,  about  the  beginning  of  Parliament,  containing 
an  account  of  the  failure  of  Pickering,  a  lay  brother  who  served 
the  fathers  S.  J.  at  Somerset  House,  in  his  attempt  to  shoot  the 
King  in  St.  James'  Park,  caused  by  the  flint  of  his  pistol  being 
somewhat  loose.  If  he  had  succeeded,  and  had  suffered  for  it,  he 
was  to  have  30,000  masses  said  for  his  soul.  This  letter  was 
signed  by  Father  Whitbread,  the  Provincial,  and  great  was  the 
grief  and  disappointment  expressed  by  the  Fathers  at  its  failure. 
Deponent  saw  and  also  read  this  letter. 

Article  XXVI.  That  there  was  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
King  several  days  in  March,  1678,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  Park, 
and  once  as  he  was  going  to  Parliament,  by  this  Honest  William 
(Grove)  and  Pickering,  but  failed  for  lack  of  opportunity,  for 
which  Honest  William  was  chidden,  and  the  latter  had  a  penance 
of  twenty  strokes  upon  the  shoulders,  it  being  judged  by  the 
Fathers  the  effect  of  his  negligenca  Deponent  saw  and  read  this 
in  a  letter  from  F.  Whitbread  to  F.  Ashby  of  S.  Gmers. 

Article  XLVI.  Gn  the  9th  of  August  letters  came  by 
messenger  from  S.  Gmers  greatly  rejoicing  that  Sir  George  Wake- 
man  had  undertaken  the  business  for  £15,000,  which  should  be 
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paid  if  he  did  it  Also  ordering  Pickering  and  Grove  tx)  go  ou 
with  their  attempts.    This  letter  deponent  read." 

For  the  monstrous  statements  contahied  in  these  and  the  rest  of 
the  Articles,  there  was  not  offered  one  iota  of  evidence  beyond  the 
word  of  Gates  and  Bedloe :  they  could  not  produce  a  single  letter, 
nor  adduce  any  circumstances  corroborative  of  their  assertions,  yet 
on  the  simple  word  of  these  infamous  men,  whose  antecedents 
would  not  bear  inspection,  numbers  of  innocent  Catiiolics  were 
cast  into  prison  to  be  tried  for  their  lives.  A  few  days  after  his 
imprisonment  Br.  Thomas  was  brought  before  the  King  and  the 
Privy  Council  for  examination.  Charles,  who  knew  him  well,  said 
to  him,  "  Is  it  you,  Pickering,  who  wished  to  shoot  me  with  a 
pistol  ? "  "  No,  Sire,"  lie  replied  simply,  "  I  never  lired  a  pistol  in 
my  life."  Some  of  the  lords  of  the  Council  said  that  it  would  not 
do  to  trust  such  bigots,  since  before  tliis  they  had  killed  a  King  of 
France.  He  was  remanded  to  prison,  loaded  with  chains,  and  con- 
fined as  a  traitor.  His  conversation  was  so  mild,  his  demeanour  so 
gentle,  and  his  constitution  so  weak  and  delicate,  that  tlie  Queen, 
speaking  of  him,  said  that  she  did  not  believe  in  the  conspiracy 
since  they  had  accused  Br.  Pickering,  adding,  "  I  should  have  more 
fear  to  be  alone  in  my  chamber  with  a  mouse  than  with  him." 

The  prisoners  were  refused  any  communication  with  the  external 
world,  were  not  acquainted  with  the  precise  charges  against  them, 
had  no  opportunity  of  an-anging  for  their  defence,  and,  conse- 
quently, were  unable  to  procure  witnesses  to  overthrow  the 
extravagant  charges.  It  was  only  on  December  16tli  tliat  they 
were  told  that  on  the  next  day  they  were  to  be  tried  for  high 
treason.  The  trial  took  place  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  December  17th, 
1768 :  five  were  arraigned,  F.F.  Ireland,  Whitbread,  and  Fenwick, 
Jesuits ;  John  Grove  and  Thomas  Pickering.  The  recorder  of 
London,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Scroggs,  and  other  judges  presided. 
The  Chief  Justice  took  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  at 
all  times  acted  as  prosecuting  counsel,  screened  the  informers, 
explained  away  the  discrepancies  in  their  statements,  and  bullied 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  for  the  prisoners :  the  report  of  the 
whole  proceedings,  as  it  appears  in  the  "  State  Trials,"  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  impartiality  and  dignity  of  the  Bench  of  the 
present  day.  Attorney-General  Finch  prosecuted;  the  prisoners 
were  not  represented  by  counsel,  but  had  to  deal  with  the  evidence 
themselves  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  hearing  it  mostly  for  the 
first  time.    The  names  of  the  jurymen  were — 
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Sir  Wm.  Eoberts,  Bart. 
Sir  Philip  Mathews,  Bart. 
Sir  Charles  Lee,  Knight. 
Edward  Wilford. 
John  Foster. 
Joseph  Guilliard. 


John  Byfield. 


Thomas  Eglesfield. 
Edward  Wilford. 
John  Pulford. 


Thomas  Larmsley. 
Eichard  Wheeler. 


The  indictment  was  of  great  length,  and  framed  on  the  articles  of 
information  sworn  to  by  Oates.  The  case  of  the  three  Jesuits  was 
first  taken,  but,  as  the  evidence  of  Bedloe  did  not  support  that  of 
Oates  against  F  F.  Whitbread  and  Fenwick,  instead  of  being 
acquitted  and  released,  their  trial  was  postponed.  After  the-  con- 
clusion of  the  evidence  against  F.  Ireland,  that  against  John  Grove 
and  Br.  Thomas  was  taken.  The  following  extracts  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  style  of  procedure: — 

Mr.  Finch  to  Oates  :  What  do  you  know  of  any  attempt  to  kill 
the  King  in  S.  James'  Park  ? 

Oates  :  I  saw  Pickering  and  Grove  several  times  walking  in  the 
Park  together  with  their  screw'd  pistols,  which  were  longer  than 
ordinary  pistols,  and  shorter  than  some  carbines.  They  had  silver 
bullets  to  shoot  with,  and  Grove  would  have  had  tlie  bullets  to  be 
champt,  for  fear  that  if  he  should  shoot,  if  the  bullets  were  round, 
the  wound  that  might  be  given  might  be  cured. 

C.  J.  Scroggs :  Did  Grove  intend  to  champ  them  ? 

Oates  :  He  did  say  so. 

C.  J.  Scroggs :  Did  he  show  you  the  bullets  ? 
Oates  :  I  did  see  them. 
Grove  :  When  was  this  ? 

Oates :  I  saw  the  bullets  in  the  month  of  May,  and  in  the 
month  of  June. 

F.  Whitbread  :  Pray  where  did  you  see  them  ? 
Oates :  In  Groves'  possession. 
F.  Whitbread :  At  what  time  ? 
Oates  :  In  the  month  of  May. 

F.  Whitbread :  Then  he  was  himself  actually  at  S.  Omers.  Was 
it  in  May  or  June  ? 

Oates :  The  latter  end  of  May  and  June.  I  saw  them  twice,  if 
not  thrice.    But  Pickering's  I  saw  in  August. 

Sir  C.  Levings  (one  of  the  Judges) :  Do  you  know  anything  of 
Pickering's  doing  penance,  and  what  ? 

Oates :  Yes,  my  Lord,  in  the  month  of  March  last  (for  these 
persons  have  followed  the  King  for  several  years),  but  he  at  the 
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time  had  not  looked  at  the  flint  of  the  pistol,  but  it  was  loose,  and 
he  durst  not  venture  to  give  fire.  He  had  a  fair  opportunity  as 
Whitbread  said,  and  because  he  missed  it  through  his  own  negli- 
gence, he  underwent  penance,  and  had  twenty  or  thirty  strokes  of 
discipline,  and  Grove  was  chidden  for  his  carelessness. 

Mr.  S.  Baldwin  to  Gates :  Was  it  Pickering  or  Grove  that  had 
the  flint  of  the  pistol  loose  ? 

Gates :  Pickering. 

Pickering :  My  Lord,  I  never  shot  ofif  a  pistol  in  all  my  life. 

Bedloe  swore  that  he  saw  F.  Ireland,  Pickering,  and  Grove  at 
the  Consult,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  Grove  and  Pickering 
should  continue  their  efforts  to  assassinate  the  King.  He  was 
questioned  as  to  what  reward. 

Lord  C.  J. :  What  was  Grove  to  have  ? 

Bedloe :  Grove  was  to  have  £1500,  if  he  escaped,  and  to  be  a 
continual  favourite,  and  respected  as  a  great  person  by  all  the 
Church. 

Lord  C.  J. :  What  was  Pickering  to  have  ? 

Bedloe :  He  was  to  have  so  many  masses,  I  cannot  presume  to 
tell  the  number,  as  at  twelve  pence  a  mass  should  come  to  that 
money.  These  masses  were  to  be  communicated  to  all  the  Jesuits 
beyond  the  seas,  and  that  when  he  had  done  it  he  might  be  sent  away 
immediately. 

This  was  the  whole  of  the  evidence  against  Pickering,  and  at  its 
conclusion  the  Court  called  on  Grove  and  Pickering  for  their 
defence. 

Grove  denied  Gates'  assertion  that  he  (Gates)  had  ever  slept  at 
his  house. 

Lord  C.  J. ;  Mr.  Pickering,  what  do  say  for  yourself — you  rely 
on  your  masses  ? 

Pickering :  I  never  saw  Mr.  Gates,  as  I  know  of,  in  all  my  life. 

Lord  C.  J. :  What  do  you  say  to  Mr.  Bedloe.  He  tells  you  he 
was  with  you  in  Harcourt's  Chambers  on  such  a  day. 

Pickering :  I  will  take  my  oath  I  was  never  in  Mr.  Bedloe's 
company  in  all  my  life. 

Lord  C>  J. :  I  will  make  no  question  that  you  will,  and  have  a 
dispensation  for  it  when  you  have  done.  Well,  have  you  any 
witnesses  to  call  ? 

Pickering  :  I  have  not  had  time  to  send  for  any. 

The  charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  the  jury  was  in  keeping 
with  the  partiality  displayed  during  the  trial.  He  abused  CathoHcs 
and  their  religion  in  the  strongest  terms,  asserted  that  they  could 
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commit  the  most  horrible  crimes  under  promise  of  dispensation 
and  pardon,  and  that  their  word  was  not  to  be  believed :  he 
smoothed  over  the  difficulties  in  the  statements  of  the  informers, 
praised  tlieir  zeal,  and,  after  inflaming  the  prejudices  and  bigotry 
of  the  jury  left  them  to  consider  their  verdict.  In  a  short  time, 
they  were  agreed,  and  pronounced  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Fr. 
Ireland,  Grove,  and  Thomas  Pickering. 

Lord  C.  J.  (to  the  jury)  :  You  have  done,  gentlemen,  like  very 
good  subjects  and  very  good  Christians,  that  is  to  say,  like  very 
good  Protestants ;  and  now  much  good  may  their  30,000  masses 
do  them. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  till  four  oclock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
at  five  the  Eecorder  returned,  and,  calling  up  the  prisoners,  they 
were  asked  what  they  had  to  say  for  themselves,  why  sen- 
tence of  death  should  not  be  passed.  F.  Ireland  replied  that  they 
had  not  time  to  call  witnesses  to  rebut  the  evidence.  The  Eecorder 
then  ordered  the  executioner  to  tie  him  up,  which  he  did  ;  and  the 
other  two  were  also  tied  up.  The  Eecorder  then  proceeded  to  pass 
sentence.  His  speech  was  an  infamous  and  blasphemous  tirade 
against  the  Holy  Catholic  Faith.  He  closed  it  by  ordering  that 
all  "  comfortable  assistance  "  should  be  afforded  them  by  the  chap- 
lains of  the  prison,  and,  if  they  wished  it,  any  others  might  have 
access  to  them,  adding,  however,  "  I  would  not  be  mistaken  :  I  do 
not  mean  any  of  your  priests  and  Jesuits ;  but  if  you  will  have  the 
assistance  of  any  Protestant  Divines,  they  shall  not  be  denied 
you." 

The  usual  brutal  sentence  of  death  was  then  passed:  "That 
you,  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  be  conveyed  from  hence  to  the  place 
from  whence  you  came,  and  that  from  thence  you  be  drawn  to  the 
place  of  execution  upon  hurdles ;  that  there  you  be  severally 
hanged  by  the  neck ;  that  you  be  cut  down  alive  and  dismem- 
bered, and  your  bowels  taken  out  and  burnt  in  your  view ;  that 
your  heads  be  severed  from  your  bodies ;  tliat  your  bodies  be 
divided  into  quarters,  and  these  quarters  be  disposed  of  at  the 
King's  pleasure ;  and  may  the  God  of  Infinite  Justice  be  merciful 
to  your  souls." 

The  gentle,  harmless,  innocent  Br.  Thomas  was  led  back  to  his 
cell,  a  criminal  convicted  of  high  treason  and  condemned  to  a 
traitor's  death.  What  a  change  in  two  months  !  In  September 
he  was  loved  and  revered  by  all  who  knew  him,  the  Queen  and  her 
suite,  and  Charles  himself,  looked  upon  him  as  an  attentive,  cheer- 
ful, kind  creature,  whose  nature  would  shrink  from  giving  pain  or 
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inconvenience,  and  in  December  he  was  condemned  as  a  vile 
assassin,  who  had  harboured  murder  in  liis  heart  for  years,  and 
sought  to  kill  his  sovereign,  who  liad  ever  shown  liim  acts  of  |)er- 
sonal  kindness.  Common  sense,  and  the  subsequent  exposure  of 
Oates*  perjury  and  villany,  render  unnecessary  any  vindication  of 
the  victims  of  the  plot ;  nominally,  their  crime  was  treason,  really, 
it  was  their  religion.  Tlie  fury  of  the  people  was  aroused  against 
Catholics :  it  was  a  Popish  plot — a  Catholic  King  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed, the  kingdom  was  to  be  invaded  by  Catholics,  the  Catholic 
religion  was  to  be  established,  and  hence,  in  their  blind  panic,  they 
vented  their  rage  against  everything  Catholic :  Catholics  were 
ordered  to  leave  London,  the  Queen  herself  was  attacked,  the 
accused  were  selected  because  they  were  Catholics,  and  the  want  of 
evidence  availed  nothing  :  victims  to  appease  the  popular  clamour 
against  Catholics  had  to  be  sacrificed,  and  hence,  those  who  suffered 
were  time  martyrs  for  the  Faith.  Charles'  inability  to  resist  the 
popular  voice  struggled  with  his  conviction  of  the  innocence  of  the 
condemned,  and  twice  within  one  month  were  they  ordered  for 
execution,  and  twice  reprieved.  On  January  24th,  1679,  F.  Ireland 
and  John  Grove  were  drawn  from  Newgate  to  Tyburne  amidst  the 
insults  and  execrations  of  the  mob,  and  there  suffered  death  with 
great  patience  and  resignation,  but  the  repugnance  of  Cliarles  to 
the  execution  of  the  gentle  Br.  Thomas  overcame  his  weakness, 
and  he  had  the  courage  to  reprieve  him  again,  hoping  that  the  two 
victims  would  satisfy  the  cry  for  blood. 

Br.  Thomas  remained  in  prison  during  February,  March,  and 
April,  daily  expecting  his  crown,  and  daily  preparing  his  soul  for 
the  last  struggle.  He  retained  his  cheerfulness  and  good  humour, 
and  astonished  his  jailers  by  his  quiet,  joyous  resignation.  The 
agitation  and  panic,  instead  of  decreasing,  gained  greater  strength : 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  Gates  and  Bedloe,  other  informers 
appeared  who  furnished  the  public  with  a  fresh  series  of  extrava- 
gant lies,  which  were  received  with  equal  avidity.  Petitions 
poured  into  Parliament,  the  party  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
Duke  of  York  stirred  up  the  bigotry  of  the  members,  and,  as  a 
result,  we  find  the  following  in  the  Journal  of  the  House  of 
Commons  : — 

"  26  ApriliSy  1679,  Eesolved — That  an  humble  address  be  made 
to  His  Majesty,  to  desire  His  Majesty  to  give  order  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Pickering:  and  also  to  give  order. to  the  Judges  to  issue 
out  their  warrants  for  executing  the  several  popish  priests,  wliich 
they  have  condemned  in  their  several  circuits. 
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6  Mali,  1679,  The  Lord  Eussel  acquaint  the  House :  That  His 
Majesty  had  commanded  him  to  let  the  House  know,  that  His 
Majesty  is  willing  to  comply  with  the  request  made  to  Him  by  the 
House,  concerning  Pickering,  and  that  the  Law  shall  pass  upon 
him  accordingly." 

Charles  had  at  length  yielded,  the  death  warrant  was  signed,  and 
the  9th  of  May  fixed  for  the  execution.  On  that  day  Br.  Thomas 
was  placed  on  the  hurdle  and  drawn  to  Tyburne  in  the  usual 
manner.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  "  he  appeared,"  says 
the  editor  of  the  State  Trials,  "  to  the  spectators  with  a  countenance 
not  only  calm,  sweet,  and  serene,  but  even  cheerful,  smiling,  and 
placid ;  solemnly  protesting  upon  his  salvation  he  was  innocent  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed,  of  all  that  was  laid  to  his  charge."  He  was 
taxed  with  being  a  priest,  and  he  replied  with  a  smile,  "  No,  I  am 
but  a  lay  brother."  He  prayed  heartily  for  his  accusers  and 
enemies,  and  then  said  to  the  hangman  :  "  Friend,  do  thy  office." 
Just  as  he  was  being  turned  off  the  cart,  some  persons  in  the 
crowd  cried  out  to  him  to  confess  his  guilt :  he  pulled  off  his  cap, 
and  looking  towards  them  with  an  innocent,  smiling  countenance 
said  :  "  Is  this  the  countenance  of  a  man  that  dies  under  so  gross  a 
guilt  ?"  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  gentle  Thomas  Pickering  was  a 
crowned  martyr  in  heaven. 

F  F.  Whitbread  and  Fenwick,  who  were  placed  on  their  trial 
with  Thomas  Pickering,  and  against  whom  Oates  and  Bedloe  could 
not  agree,  were  tried  again  on  June  13tli,  when  Bedloe  had  re- 
freshed his  memory,  and  they  were  executed  on  June  20th. 


The  sixth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  St.  Gregory's  Society  was 
held  at  Downside,  on  the  10th  of  July  last.  There  was  a  very  large 
attendance  of  members.  The  reports  presented  by  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  showed  the  state  of  the  Society  to  be  one  of  steady 
increase  and  prosperity.  Twenty -one  new  members  were  added  to 
the  list,  bringing  the  total  numbers  up  to  two  hundred  and  thirty, 
exclusive  of  the  community.  Thirty  of  these  are  life  members. 
The  obituary  for  the  year  contains  the  names  of  two  members.  A 
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comparison  of  the  statistics  of  previous  years  will  show  the  steadj 
advance  made  by  the  Society  since  its  foundation  in  1877. 


Year. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


No.  of 
Ordinary 
Members. 


No.  of 
Life 
Members. 


106 
124 
145 
176 
181 
200 


14 

22 
23 
27 
28 
30 


Capital 
Account 


£     8.  d. 

231    0  0 

241  10  0 

302    0  0 

370  17  3 

370  17  3 


Income 
Account 


Votes 
and 
Expenditure; 


£     8.  d. 

95  10  6 
125  17  6 
153  18  10 
182  17  5 

89  12  2 


Voted  by  Qeneral  Meeting, 


£  &  d. 
44  10  3 

37   7  8 

75  17  7 

102    1  0 

£47  178.  8(1.  car- 
ried to  Capital  Acct 

30  17  6 
159  19  1 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  year! y.  :tHcofli^  tiom  ordinary  members 
lias  nearly  doubled,  and  that  after-^k%.heaTy  drain  on  the  capital  in- 
vested (on  the  medal  account),  we  lisiV<6*^tiil  'an  amount  of  nearly 
a  hundred  pounds  more  than  in  1877  tC"  the  credit  of  that  account. 

From  the  Treasurer's  report  we  gather  that  on  the  date  of  the  last 
annual  meeting  'there  was  a  total  balance  in  hand,  including  two 
life  Subscriptions  not  yet  taken  to  capital,  of  £100  2s.  24  The 
subscriptions  in  arrears  amounted  to  about  £60  (to  which  must  now 
be  added  the  subscriptions  due  for  the  current  year,  say  £100),  and 
interest  not  yet  drawn,  £8  8s.  The  amount  invested  in  consols 
was  £360  7s.  34  The  total  funds,  therefore  (including  subscrip- 
tions due)  are — 

£    s.  d. 

Income  account      -  147  10  2 

Invested   370  17  3 

Capital  not  yet  invested  -  -  21  0  0 
Subscriptions  due  1873,  and  arrears   160    0  0 


£688  17  5 

Against  which  are  votes  to  be  paid  amounting  to  £159  19s.  Id., 
leaving  a  total  balance  of  funds  in  hand  of  over  £500. 

Some  important  resolutions  were  passed  at  the  general  meeting. 
One  of  them  deals  with  the  medal  awarded  by  the  Society,  and  as 
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it  stands  at  present,  restricts  the  award  to  a  silver  medal,  to  be 
given  annually  for  proficiency  in  studies.  Another  devotes  the 
sum  of  £10  towards  erecting  a  drinking  fountain  for  the  boys  in 
one  of  the  corridors,  and  will,  we  are  told,  supply  a  want  much  felt. 
The  wash-house  is  now,  as  it  has  been  for  generations,  the  only  re- 
source, and  the  gymnastic  feat  involved  in  getting  a  drink  has  be- 
come more  complicated  than  ever  since  the  new  arrangement  of  the 
water  sui)ply. 

The  resolution  of  the  Society,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded 
in  the  prefatory  note  to  the  present  number,  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
J.  K  H.irtiujj,  and  secoaded  by  Mr.  George  Blount.  It  runs  as 
follows  : — "  Tliat  it  is  desiral Je  that  the  "  Downside  Eeview  "  should 
become  the  property  of  St.  Gregory's  Society  from  the  1st  October, 
1882,  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  editor  and  tlie  Council 
of  the  Society,  and  that  the  Council  be  authorised  to  spend  in 
furtherance  of  that  object,  a  sum  not  exceeding  £50."  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  refer  to  the  out- 
standing liabilites  connected  with  the  Review,  and  which  the  amount 
voted  is  sufticient  to  cover. 

We  have  already,  in  a  previous  number,  given  an  account  of 
societies  similar  to  that  of  St.  Gregory's,  established  in  connection 
with  other  schools  and  colleges,  and  we  think  that  we  are  entitled 
to  be  proud  of  the  success  which  has  attended  our  own — a  success 
which  has  every  promise  of  being  maintained,  for,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  its  existence,  there  are  no  signs  of  failing  vitality,  or  energy.  On 
the  contrary,  the  interest  taken  in  the  society  and  in  the  objects  at 
which  it  aims,  is  as  full  of  spirit  and  life  as  when  the  association 
first  sprung  into  existence.  The  attendance,  not  only  at  the  annual 
general  meetings,  but  also  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  which  are 
held  in  London,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this. 

Such  a  success,  however,  could  not  have  been  achieved  without 
the  constant  energy  and  hard  work  bestowed  upon  its  interests  by 
those  who  form  its  working  statf.  That  the  labour  attached  to  the 
honorary  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  is  anything  but  light, 
we  ourselves  have  had  fre(xuent  means  of  judging.  The  annually 
increasing  roll  of  members  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  the  first,  and  the  collecting  of  subscriptions  and  keeping 
the  accounts  of  the  society,  are  duties  performed  by  the  Tr  msurer, 
which  make  the  office  by  no  means  a  sinecure.  Wlien  we  look  back 
at  the  career  of  the  society,  so  far,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
attained  the  objects  which  its  constitution  proposes  (not  the  least  of 
which  is  that  embodied  in  the  second  rule),  our  wonder  is  not  that  the 
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previously  instituted  societies  at  Downside  should  have  failed,  but 
that  the  necessity  of  an  organization  based  on  such  principles  as  is 
the  present  one,  should  not  always  have  been  apparent 

We  give  to  our  readers  in  the  present  number  a  reproduction  in 
.chromo-lithography  of  the  Society's  modal.  It  is  a  restoration  fmm 
a  small  medal  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  Ikitish  Museum  and 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Wyon.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  its 
artistic  merits.  In  these  degenerate  d;iys  we  cannot  look  for  the 
excellence  attained  by  the  Italian  medallists  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Neither  in  our  own  country,  nor  in  any  other  is  it  to  be  found. 


Albeff  looking  back  upon  past  events  is  somewhat  like  peeping 
through  the  reverse  end  of  a  telescope,  it  is  still  both  pleasant  and 
useful  to  call  to  mind  and  put  upon  record  the  good  work  that  has 
been  done.  For,  although  the  events  have  lost  the  grandeur  and 
glow  of  interest  which  they  at  first  had,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  those 
who  acted  in  them  to  recall  their  happy  memories,  while  to  those 
who  come  after  they  will  serve  as  a  lesson  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

The  great  event  of  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  our  last 
issue  is,  without  doubt,  the  opening  of  the  first  portion  of  the  mon- 
astic church  at  Downside,  which  took  place  on  Tuesday,  July  11th, 
1882,  the  feast  of  the  Solemn  Commemoration  of  St.  Benedict. 
Sunday,  July  9th,  was  the  day  of  solemn  adieu  to  the  old  chapel. 
Pontifical  Mass  and  Vespers  were  sung  there  by  an  old  student  of 
Downside,  the  Eight  Rev.  Bishop  Riddell,  of  Northampton,  and  the 
farewell  sermon  was  preached  by  one  of  tlie  most  honoured  sons  of 
St  Gregory's,  D.  Wilfrid  Raynal,  the  Cathedral  Prior  of  St.  MichaeFs, 
near  Hereford.  He  expressed  what  was  felt  by  all,  that  in  spite  of 
the  sadness  which  would  arise  at  parting  with  what  was  venerable 
and  beloved  for  so  miny  happy  memories  there  was  the  strong  hope 
of  a  great  and  glorious  future. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  Hon.  and  Eight  Eev.  Bishop  Clifford 
arrived  to  assume  his  fitting  place  in  blessing  and  opening  the  church 
which  is  to  be  for  some  time,  we  think,  the  glory  and  crown  of  his 
diocese.  At  night  took  place  the  blessing  of  the  relics  of  the  saints 
to  be  deposited  in  the  high  altar,  those  of  S.S.  Aurea,  Justina,  and 
Benedict  Joseph  Labre.    All  through  the  night  the  watching  and 
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office  prescribed  by  tlie  pontifical  were  carried  out  by  the  monks  in 
turn,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  altar  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  which  is  the  present  high  altar,  was  consecrated,  and 
the  first  mass  was  said  by  the  consecrator.  During  the  day  there 
was  much  hurrying  to  and  fro  to  prepare  the  church  for  the  solema 
vespers  with  which  the  great  day  was  to  commence.  It  was  a  day 
of  hard  toil  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  preparation,  yet  there 
were  many  ready  to  do  something — too  many,  indeed,  so  that  the 
play  of  "  too  many  cooks  "  was  acted  once  more.  At  length,  how- 
ever, all  was  ready,  and  every  one  expectant.  From  the  old  chapel, 
where  the  bishops  and  other  prelates,  the  monks  and  the  guests,  tlie 
students  and  the  neighbouring  villagers  had  collected,  the  great 
procession  wound  its  way  through  the  long  cloisters,  amid  the 
chanting  of  hymns  and  canticles,  bearing  their  Lord  and  Master  in 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  from  beneath  the  humble  roof  which  was  as 
the  dwelling  of  skins  of  the  tabernacle  of  old,  to  the  new  and  great 
temple  which  was  to  be  the  more  fitting  abode  of  His  Majesty: 
with  slow  steps  they  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  church,  and  as 
the  head  of  the  procession  advanced  up  the  steps  leading  to  the 
choir,  the  organ,  which  had  been  re-modelled  and  re- fitted  from  the 
old  materials,  sent  forth  its  swelling  sounds,  and  the  exulting  strains 
of  the  Te  Bmm  arose  from  every  throat — a  glorious  song  of  triumpL 
The  vespers  for  the  feast  of  our  Holy  Father  followed  at  once, 
anthem  and  hymn  full  of  melody  and  jubilee,  and  every  one  felt  as 
if  he  were  for  a  short  time  carrried  back  to  a  festal  day  of  our  once 
Catholic  fatherland. 

The  morning  of  Tuesday  brought  the  great  day.  Masses  were 
said  from  an  early  hour  in  the  new  church,  the  great  number  of 
priests  staying  with  us  anxiously  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  many  were  the  communions  offered  that  morning  in 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  His  favours  to  us.  By  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  high  mass,  many  other  guests  had  joined  us  from  Bath  and 
Bristol,  and  the  church  was  thronged.  In  solemn  procession  the 
choir  and  clergy  entered,  and  the  long  lines  of  seats  presented,  in  a 
few  moments,  a  striking  scene.  There  were  four  or  five  bishops 
and  three  abbots  in  cope  and  mitre,  several  prelates  in  their  purple, 
long  lines  of  Benedictines  in  their  black  habits,  with  many  of  their 
brethren  of  other  orders,  and  of  the  secular  clergy.  Between  them 
advanced  the  choristers  and  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  and,  last  of 
all,  our  revered  bishop,  with  his  assistants.  The  Sacrifice  com- 
menced, the  organ  pealed  forth  the  triumphal  notes  of  the  beautiful 
Gregorian  introit,  "  Gaudeamus  omnes,"  and  all  there  entered  heart 
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and  soul  into  the  spirit  of  the  day.  The  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo, 
Sanctus,  and  Agnus  were  likewise  Gregorian,  but  partly  harmonized 
into  chorale  music.  The  effect  was,  indeed,  marvellous — one  would 
not  have  wished  for  more  elaborate  music ;  all  was  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  of  the  church,  and  abusers  of  plain  chant  were  for  once 
silenced. 

After  the  gospel  the  sermon  was  preached  by  one  who  owned  St. 
Gregory's  as  his  Alma  Mater,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Birmingham. 
It  must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  him  to  speak  to  us  as  one  who  had 
the  best  right  to  speak,  and  his  brethren  were  glad  to  hear  his  voice. 
The  bishop  founded  his  discourse  upon  Isaias  IxvL,  1st  and  2nd 
verses — 

"  Heaven  is  my  throne  and  earth  is  my  footstool :  what  is  this  house  that  you 
will  build  to  me  ?  and  what  is  this  place  of  my  rest  ?  My  hand  made  all  these 
thingB,  and  all  these  things  were  made,  saith  the  Lord.  But  to  whom  shall  I 
have  respect  but  to  him  that  is  poor  and  little,  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  that 
trembleth  at  my  words?"  At  the  outset  of  his  remarks  he  dwelt  upon  the 
feelings  which  an  occasion  of  that  kind  engendered,  and  especially  referred  to 
the  tendency  there  was  to  self-exaltation  in  the  joy  at  being  able  to  exhibit  to 
others  the  beauty  and  the  magnificence  of  that  which  had  been  given  to  God. 
They  would  remember  with  gratitude  that  God  had  enabled  them  to  do  Him 
honour.  They  should  not  be  too  exalted — the  Lord  loved  him  that  was  poor  and 
little,  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  who  trembled  at  his  words.  He  quoted  from 
St  Augustine,  when  preaching  at  the  celebrating  of  the  dedication  of  his  own 
Church,  to  more  forcibly  show  the  spirit  which  should  animate  them  on  this 
occasion.  The  preacher  passed  on  to  speak  of  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
Church.  The  rude  stone  was  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  wood  was 
cut  from  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  the  metals  were  extracted  from  the  veins  of 
the  world  and  were  raised  into  a  Holy  structure.  He  drew  a  comparison  between 
tlie  material  Temple  and  the  bodies  of  mankind,  the  Temple  of  the  Son  of  God 
remarking  that  as  the  walls  were  purified  with  the  water,  so  was  man  purified 
with  blood.  Having  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  old  forms  of  ceremonial,  he 
proceeded  to  show  them  that  the  assemblage  that  day  was  but  the  type  and 
anticipation  of  the  diviner,  holier  thoughts  in  connection  with  the  eternal  church. 

The  collection  which  was  made  for  the  church  amounted  to 
£680. 

Shortly  after  the  high  mass  the  whole  house  assembled  in  the 
great  refectory  for  luncheon.  Large  as  the  room  iS;  there  was  no 
space  to  spare.  ^  More  than  300  persons  sat  down. 

The  Hon.  and  Eight  Eev.  Bishop  Clifford  received  quite  an 
ovation  on  rising  to  speak.    He  said — 

"It  was  a  very  stirring  sight  to  see  such  a  large  assembly  in  that  noble  room. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  address  people  upon  subjects  upon  which  they  felt  an  in- 
terest, but  it  was  doubly  so  when  one  felt  that  everybody  was  of  the  same 
^'pmion.  (Laughter  and  applause).  On  that  occasion  nothing  but  a  common 
sentiment  could  have  brought  such  a  large  assemblage  together.  The  object 
^l^ey  had  in  coming  there  was  to  assist  at  the  opening  of  the  noble  Church  of  St. 
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Gregory  at  Downside.  (Applause).  He  was  sure  they  were  all  anxious  to 
express  to  Father  Prior  and  the  community  of  St.  Gregory,  the  great  interest 
and  the  great  pleasure  that  they  all  felt  in  that  event,  and  to  give  them  their 
most  sincere  wishes  that  the  work  which  had  been  begun  so  well  might  reach  a 
speedy  completion.  (Applause).  He  had  the  right  now  to  call  himself  an  old 
bishop  (applause  and  laughter)  and  during  his  episcopate  he  had  frequently 
visited  Downside,  and  had  met  assemblies  if  not  always  as  numerous  as  on  that 
occasion,  at  any  rate  assemblies  who  had  been  always  as  enthusiastic  and 
charmed  with  the  place  and  who  took  an  interest  personally  in  the  order.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  impression  which  Downside  left  upon  those  who  had  been  its 
inmates,  and  remarked  that  they  looked  upon  themselves  with  Father  Prior  and 
the  other  members  of  the  order  as  belonging  to  one  family,  whilst  to  the  Prior 
they  looked  as  to  a  personal  friend.  (Applause).  The  occasion  for  which  they 
were  met  that  day  was  very  different  to  any  of  those  for  which  he  had  ever 
visited  Downside  before.  He  had  assisted  at  the  opening  of  many  Churches 
both  in  that  diocese  and  elsewhere,  both  of  those  built  by  the  regular  and 
secular  clergy,  and  many  of  them  were  churches  of  great  beauty,  but  that  was 
an  occasion  peculiarly  distinct  from  any  before.  Everybody  felt  a  great  pleasure 
not  only  in  the  work  which  had  been  done  but  in  the  manner  in  which  the  place 
had  been  erected.  In  that  diocese  he  had  consecrated  no  less  than  three 
churches  for  the  Benedictine  Order ; — The  Church  of  St.  John  at  Bath,  and  the 
noble  Church  of  St.  Gregory's  at  Cheltenham,  and  the  little  Church  at  the  cemetery 
in  Bath.  They  were  all  churches  which  did  honour  to  the  architects  who 
designed  them  and  to  the  fathers  who  had  been  instrumental  in  causing  them  to 
be  erected.  (Loud  applause).  The  buildings  at  Downside  were  sometimes 
thought  to  be  rather  **  straggling  "  but  if  they  went  to  the  front  of  the  buildings 
they  saw  step  by  step  the  history  of  the  place.  If  they  examined  them  they 
would  see  that  each  successive  building  was  a  record  of,  as  it  were,  the  success 
which  had  been  obtained  by  the  building  which  went  before  it.  (Applause.) 
They  had  the  original  house,  connected  with  which  there  were  many  interesting, 
funny  an  J  romantic  stories.  (Laughter).  He  had  no  doubt  that  its  architecture 
was  not  what  would  be  chosen  at  the  present  day,  but  at  the  time  when  it  was 
erected  it  was  considered  to  be  an  exceedingly  good  style.  The  original  building 
had,  however,  been  supplemented  from  time  to  time,  with  more  modem 
structures.  The  buildings  had  certainly  answered  their  purpose  admirably,  and 
the  present  building  was  a  step  which  showed  the  success  that  had  gone  before. 
It  was  something  more  than  that.  After  the  services  held  in  the  church  on 
Monday,  and  on  that  day,  the  idea  which  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  and 
which  would,  he  thought,  be  the  opinion  of  others,  was  certainly  this — that  the 
building  in  which  they  had  assembled,  though  only  partially  completed,  was  the 
beginning  of  an  Abbey  Church.  (Applause).  The  step  which  they  had  taken 
that  day  was  not  like  what  had  been  done  before — there  was  something  more 
than  the  mere  perfecting  of  the  church,  the  mere  keeping  up  of  the  times. 
Whether  the  time  was  long  or  short,  he  believed  that  a  prophecy  was  contained 
in  the  building  which  would  be  fulfilled.  More  eloquently  than  words  the 
building  said  that  it  was  built  as  an  abbey  church,  and  he  trusted  the  day  might 
couie  when  it  would  not  only  be  in  proportion,  but  in  reality  the  abbey  church 
of  St.  Gregory.  (Loud  applause).  Proceeding  he  took  a  retrospective  glance  at 
the  struggle  that  was  made  for  Catholic  emancipation. — This  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Religion  were  now  matters  of  history.  Although  those 
times  of  persecution  and  struggles  were  gone  by,  they  could  not  live  at  the 
present  day  upon  the  efforts  and  upon  the  work,  that  their  forefathers  did  for 
them.  They  must  remember  that  Catholics  were  simply  in  the  race  with  their 
fellow  countrymen-    They  might  say  that  they  were  in  some  points  handicapped 
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in  the  race,  but  they  must  still  advance  by  individual  effort,  whether  as  regards 
education  or  position  in  life.  They  should  remember  that  they  were  English- 
men in  the  race,  and  that  their  success  would  entirely,  solely  depend  upon  the 
efforts  they  made.  (Applause).  There  was  no  doubt  that  in  the  struggles  of 
bygone  times  the  Benedictine  Order  had  been  of  the  greatest  assistance.  (Ap- 
plause). He  believed  that  they  would  be  true  to  their  traditions  in  the  g^eat 
straggle  which  they  had  with  their  fellow  countrymen  as  regards  education  and 
as  regards  intellectual  improvement.  He  felt  also  that  the  same  progress  which 
was  promised  by  the  Church  of  that  day,  at  the  opening  of  which  tliey  had 
assembled,  would  mark  future  years,  arid  that  those  who  had  laboured  and  made 
sacrilices  for  it  would  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  promote  Catholic  progress 
amongst  their  fellow-countrymen  in  England.  He  concluded  by  proposing  the 
toast  of  "The  Church  andiMonastery  of  St  Gregory." 

In  returning  thanks  to  his  lordship,  the  Prior  gave  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  status  of  the  buildings  to  the  following  effect : — 

Prior  Gasquet,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  again  and  again 
renewed,  said — 

"  He  would  lose  no  time  in  thanking  his  Lordship  for  the  very  kind  words  he 
bad  spoken  and  the  encouragement  he  had  given  them  to  persevere  in  their 
efforts  to  complete  the  church,  a  portion  of  which  th'^y  had  opened  that  day. 
He  must  confess  that  there  was  one  part  of  the  church  he  did  not  like  at  all,  and 
that  part  was  the  east  wall.  (Laughter.)  It  looked  very  bad  indeed,  and 
although  perhaps  it  seemed  almost  foolish  to  hope  they  would  see  the  east  end  of 
the  chancel,  and  the  chapels  around  it,  completed  for  some  years,  still  they  must 
remember  that  only  about  three  years  ago  it  looked  eciually  impossible  that 
they  would  have  been  able  to  open  the  portion  of  the  church  they  had  that  day. 
(Applanse. )  When  it  was  first  suggested  to  him  to  try  and  make  an  effort  to 
build  a  portion  at  least  of  the  church,  he  laughed  at  the  idea  as  impossible. 
They  had  no  funds  which  they  could  devote  to  it,  but  after  considering  the 
nuitter  carefully  he  (the  Prior)  wrote  to  some  friends,  and  he  was  perfectly  as- 
tonished at  the  most  generous  way  in  which  he  was  met.  There  was  a  sub- 
scription list  hanging  up  in  the  cloister,  and  they  would  see  that  he  had  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  the  many  friends  who  had  assisted  them,  and  there  were  others 
also  who  had  contributed  but  did  not  wish  their  names  to  appear.  He  took  that 
special  opportunity  of  thanking  the  donors  and  subscribers,  and  also  of  thanking 
those  many  friends  who  had  assisted  him  and  encouraged  him  in  the  under- 
^ng.  It  was  a  bold  undertaking,  and  it  was  especially  bold  for  them  to  carry 
It  out  in  the  way  they  had  done ;  indeed  he  knew  that  many  people  considered 
that  they  were  on  the  way  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  (laughter)  when  they  began 
operations.  They  were  not  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum  yet,  however,  and  they  had 
finished  a  portion  of  the  church.  (Applause. )  Speaking  of  the  chapels,  he  said 
there  were  twenty  three  chapels,  four  of  which  had  been  built.  Of  this  number  no 
less  than  twenty  had  been  promised,  and  that  was  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
outside  of  the  church  He  could  therefore  see  his  way  to  the  chapels  but  not  to  the 
«ihoir.  That  was  a  very  large  item  in  the  total  cost,  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds, 
but  what  was  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds  when  one  considered  what  had  already 
heen  done  ?  The  Bishop  had  said  that  he  hoped  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when 
St  Gregory's  should  be  an  Abbey.  He  (the  Prior)  hoped  it  would  be  finished  long 
before  that  time.  It  would  certainly  be  his  endeavour,  as  long  as  he  had  anything 
^  do  with  Downside,  to  try  as  far  he  could  to  look  forward  to  the  future,  and  to 
continue  the  work.  "  Do  not  stop,"  some  one  said  to  him  that  day.  It  was  all 
very  fine  to  say  *  do  not  stop '  but  in  order  to  go  on,  they  must  have  grease  to 
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the  wheels.  (Laughter. )  That  grease  meant  money,  and  he  was  afraid  it  was 
running  very  short  now." 

Shortly  after,  the  Prior  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  the  bishops, 
and  he  alluded  especially  to  the  kindness  and  affection  which  Bishop 
Ullathorne  had  shown. 

The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  in  his  reply  remarked 
"That  when  he  was  selected  to  respond  to  that  toast,  not  only  for 
himself  but  for  the  right  rev.  prelates  around  him,  the  Prior  was  evidently 
conscious  of  this,  that  he  was  a  sort  of  composite  creature,  half  Benedictine,  and 
half  Bishop.    (Laughter.)    He  doubtless  saw  there  was  no  likelihood  of  there 
being  in  one  and  the  same  person  a  similar  condict  between  the  Episcopal  and 
the  regular  power.    But  he  thought  he  might  have  been  safe  had  he  chosen  any 
of  his  right  rev.  brethren  to  have  spoken  instead  of  himself,  for  the  bishops  of 
the  church.    The  fathers  and  the  directors  of  the  regular,  as  well  as  of  the 
secular  churches,  had  always  worked  together.    (Applause.)   The  tw^o  bodies, 
both  of  which  he  might  truly  call  religious,  had  worked  together  under  the  care 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  for  many  years  ;  together  they  had  in  the  days  of 
persecution  stood  on  the  same  scaffold,  and  together  shed  their  blood  for  the 
same  cause ;  they  were  both  the  institution  of  one  church,  of  one  Christ,  and 
one  Vicar  of  Christ.    If  they  were  to  look  into  the  world  of  to  day  they  could 
not  but  believe  that  they  would  recognize  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel — "That  man  should  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  be  increased."  These 
things  were  to  be,  he  proceeded  to  say,  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  an 
event  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  Church  had  happened  in  our  days,  when 
Napoleon  by  abolishing  the  'Electors*  finally  destroyed  the  holy  Roman  empire. 
At  the  same  time,  the  invention  of  railways  and  the  multiplication  of  news- 
papers, he  could  not  but  believe,  were  the  evils  referred  to  by  the  prophet 
Daniel    Now,  if  they  looked  upon  the  world  to-day  they  saw  a  great  disturb- 
ance.   The  railway  system  which  had  spread  itself  over  the  world  had  destroyed 
the  stability  of  peoples,  had  uprooted  the  whole  population.    Men  were  no 
longer  content  to  remain  in  the  quiet  homes  of  their  fathers.    He  (the  bishop) 
was  old  enough  to  remember  how  families'had  remained  for  generations  in  the 
same  quiet  villages,  with  no  other  aspirations  but  to  live  and  die  as  their  an- 
cestors had  done.    Now  all  was  changed ;  the  canals  had  begun  the  work,  and 
the  railways  had  finished  it^  and  now  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  shifting, 
changing  population —  a  people  ever  "  running  to  and  fro."   They  had  also  the 
spectacle  of  an  active  public  press  attacking  objective  truths,  and  giving  opinions 
which  men  had  grown  to  love  by  reason  of  their  sensuality,  because  men  could 
command  opinion,  but  truth  commanded  men.    There  was  a  mighty  disruption 
of  the  moral  order,  of  the  moral  law  of  God,  of  the  laws  of  nations,  an  incursion 
of  positivism  and  agnosticism,  and  of  that  race  of  men  who  had  almost  ceased  to 
be  men  because  their  consciences  had  almost  expired  from  their  breasts.  The 
present  was  another  great  day  of  uncivilisation.    Groing  back  to  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  he  traced  the  good  works  done  by  the  Benedictine  order, 
remarking  that  they  buQt  monasteries  such  as  that  in  which  they  were  enter- 
tained that  day,  and  with  those  monasteries  they  opened  schools  of  light  and 
learning.    He  claimed  for  them  also  that  they  re-established  agriculture,  they 
re-established  the  arts  and  sciences  which  were  lost,  and  they  did  other  goo^ 
works  by  the  force  and  virtue  of  their  being  strongly  united.    It  was  thus  that 
Europe  was  restored,  and  a  new  civilization  rose  upon  the  world  which  sprung 
from  the  well-organised  discipline  of  the  Benedictine  monasteries.    They  had 
been  of  old  the  lighthouses  of  the  world.    (Applause.)   And  now,  if  they  looked 
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upon  the  world  of  this  day,  they  saw  another  great  dismption,  It  was  a  moral 
disruption,  and  it  arose  from  the  cultivation  of  nature  inRtead  of  God.  It  was 
only  in  their  days,  he  reminded  them,  that  the  church  had  ceased  to  pray  for  the 
Roman  empire,  and  in  their  day  they  saw,  as  he  had  said,  a  great  moral  dis- 
ruption of  the  law  of  God,  of  the  laws  of  order  and  nations.  This  was  the  age 
of  the  barharism  of  science,  aud  the  harbarism  of  knowledge.  He  referred  to 
danger  arising  from  the  spread  of  Positivism  and  Agnosticism,  and  from  the 
teachings  of  that  race  of  men  whose  doctrines  they  must  suspect,  because  their 
consciences  had  almost  expired  from  their  breasts.  (Applause.)  Well,  then, 
what  was  demanded  ?  What  was  demanded  in  the  world,  and  what  God  would 
demand  of  the  Church,  would  be  great  central  powers  strongly  disciplined, 
highly  trained,  to  supply  the  great  works  which  individual  men  could  not 
possibly  undertake  and  control.  He  remembered  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  when 
he  looked  upon  the  great  city  of  London,  (which  was  literally  a  nation  within  a 
nation),  and  he  wondered  how  it  was  to  be  taken  hold  of,  how  the  church  could 
ever  grasp  the  condition  of  things  with  a  few  missionaries  scattered  here  and 
there  in  their  little  chapels.  What  was  wanted  were  large  centres — communities 
who  could  accomplish  what  individuals  were  powerless  to  effect.  This  idea  they 
had  already  begun  to  grasp,  and  in  this  way  the  Catholic  Church  had  already 
come  to  take  hold  of  men.  Already  the  work  was  begun  in  the  vast  metropolis 
by  the  great  Society  of  Jesus,  by  the  congregations  of  the  oblates  of  St.  Charles 
and  the  Oratorians,  by  the  Redemptorists  and  other  orders.  These  were  the  real 
Apo»tles  of  London,  men  who  lived  and  worked  together,  and  who  by  the  very 
force  of  their  collective  numbers  were  able  to  send  out  feelers  and  offshoots, 
and  gather  round  them  those  who  were  wishful  for  the  truth  by  the  very  force  of 
their  collective  attraction.  The  great  Benedictine  Order,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  had  come  out  of  its  hiding-place.  There  was  again,  as  of  old,  a  great 
work  before  it.  Its  mission  was  to  take  hold  of  and  hurl  back  the  moral  abom* 
inations  of  this  age.  This  was  preeminently  their  work,  and  it  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  great  discipline  and  perseverance.  The  characteristic  work  of 
religion,  was  to  spread  abroad  the  faith  and  teaching  of  the  Church  from  great 
centres  of  discipline  and  learning.  Such  centres  were  the  strongholds  of  the 
Church  ;  the  havens  and  beacons  for  those  who  had  to  battle  with  the  storms  of 
life.  This  then  was  what  was  wanted  in  these  days ;  the  work  to  which  the 
Benedictines  must  return  if  they  looked  for  the  success  which  attended  their 
efforts  of  old — centralization  of  government  and  strength,  large  communities, 
and  strict  discipline.  Alluding  to  the  monastery  of  Downside,  he  commented 
on  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  since  he  entered  it  in  the  year  1823. 
They  had  seen  that  day  the  uprising  of  a  great  work,  and  his  prayer  to  God  was 
this,  that  those  walls  might  be  an  expression  of  the  vigorous  life  and  culture  that 
was  nurtured  and  fostered  within  it,  and  that  Downside  might  be  one  of  a  great 
many  sanctuaries  from  which  religious  life  might  again  emanate  into  the  world." 
(Loud  Cheers.) 

At  five  o'clock  the  distribution  of  prizes  took  place  in  the  college 
corridor.  The  business  was  not  well  arrang  d,  for  the  hour  and 
place  of  the  distribution  were  not  generally  known,  and  the  place 
was  inconvenient.  There  was  a  table  for  the  prizes,  and  chairs  for 
the  prior  and  assembled  bishops,  but  all  others  stood  in  a  motley 
crowd  below  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  refectory,  and  they 
could  not  hear  well  on  account  of  the  speakers*  voices  striking 
against  an  arch  which  was  between  them  and  the  audience.  The 
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most  noteworthy  incident  was  the  distribution  of  the  long-promised 
medals  of  the  St.  Gregory's  Society,  of  which  six  or  seven  had 
become  due.  The  medal  is  large  and  boldly  executed,  but  opinions 
differ  much  as  to  its  merits.  The  recipients  of  the  medals  were 
loudly  cheered,  as  the  gaining  of  them  is  a  very  high  honour.  At 
the  close  of  these  proceedings,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hedley,  of 
Newport  and  Menevia,  who  is  justly  a  favourite  with  the  boys  and 
has  ever  shown  interest  in  them,  addressed  tliem  in  a  few  earnest 
words,  and  ended  his  advice  by  wishing  them  a  happy  vacation. 

The  great  day  closed  with  Pontifical  Vespers  and  Benediction  at 
half -past  six,  and  then  many  of  the  guests  departed.  By  mid-day 
on  Wednesday  hardly  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  through  the  cloisters 
and  halls  of  St.  Gregory's. 

During  the  long  vacation  the  church  was  in  the  hands  of  work- 
men, for  heating  pipss  had  to  be  laid  down,  and  tiles  and  cement 
also,  the  platforms  and  stalls  to  be  arranged,  and  gas-4ittings  to  be 
set  up.  All  was,  however,  in  fair  order  by  the  commencement  of 
September. 

In  the  first  week  of  September  the  new  term  connnenced.  Even 
as  the  boys  returned  there  were  new  works  going  on.  The  steam 
laundry  was  in  progress,  and  a  series  of  new  class-rooms  had  been 
commenced,  and  tliough  the  work  dragged  its  slow  length  along 
during  many  months,  tliere  are  now  four  excellent  new  class-rooms 
which  prove  a  great  boon  after  the  difficulties  of  the  preceding  terms. 
During  the  short  term  between  the  long  vacation  and  Christmas 
everything  went  on  briskly.  The  studies  showed  a  decided  improve- 
ment, and  the  games  were  played  with  vigour.  Bat  and  ball  had  a 
much  better  run  than  it  has  had  of  late  years,  yet  it  has  a  very 
powerful  antagonist  in  the  attractive  game  of  lawn  tennis.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  there  are  proper  tennis-courts,  but  several  good 
courts  were  marked  out  on  the  cricket  ground,  and  they  were  always 
occupied.  Many  a  good  set  was  played  out,  and  before  the  com- 
mencement of  football  a  tournament  was  organized,  which  will  no 
doubt  prove  a  rule  for  future  years.  The  winner  of  the  champion- 
ship was  Gerald  Gradwell. 

Football  commenced  before  the  middle  of  October,  and  a  very  fair 
season  was  promised.  It  is  not  the  custom  to  have  any  out-matches, 
and  the  sole  interest  of  this  nature  attached  itself  to  that  against  the 
masters.  This  ended  as  such  usually  do.  The  weight  of  the  older 
team  was  ineffectual  against  the  activity  of  the  younger,  and  the 
self-complacency  of  the  school  team  received  additional  zest  in 
success. 
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The  great  event,  however,  of  the  autumn  term  is  the  Play.  The 
theatricals  at  Downside  have  been  long  in  repute,  aud  the  event 
proved  that  it  was  not  now  unworthy  of  it.  The  play  selected  for 
last  CJhristmas  was  "  Hamlet."  After  the  usual  course  of  prepara- 
tion, during  which  oftimes  the  teacher  was  in  a  mood  to  prophesy 
failure,  the  representation  took  place  on  Thursday,  December 
21st  It  was  a  great  success.  Praise  may  be  given  to  all,  for, 
taking  into  consideration  the  youth  of  the  actors,  there  was  scarcely 
any  hitch.  The  rendering  which  Charles  Kuypers  gave  of  the  part 
of  Hamlet,  full  as  it  is  of  difficulties,  was  excellent,  and  both  he  who 
taught  him  and  they  who  heard  him  were  alike  extremely  gratified. 
The  mounting  of  the  play  was  rich  and  in  good  taste.  Several  new 
dresses  and  a  new  scene  were  added  to  the  stage  property,  and  the 
college  now  possesses  a  very  valuable  wardrobe,  wliich  is  thoroughly 
taken  care  of, — a  fact  which  our  forerunners  at  Downside,  who  will 
remember  the  ruin  which  play  night  used  to  bring  about,  may  well 
envy. 

As  an  afterpiece,  the  farce  of  "My  Friend  the  Major,"  was 
performed,  and  caused  great  amusement.  B.  Eawlinson,  who  was 
playing  out  his  last  night  at  Downside,  surpassed  himself  as  Weazle, 
and  the  dance  on  the  stage  was  a  performance  that  both  audience 
and  actors  delighted  in.  With  this  the  term  closed,  and  the 
Christmas  vacation  commenced. 

With  the  present  term  a  new  system  of  drill  and  gymnastics  has 
'conmienced  at  Downsida  It  was  found  impossible  to  do  proper 
justice  to  all  in  the  Kmited  visits  of  drill  sergeants,  and  a  remedy 
was  therefore  sought  for.  The  services  were  secured  of  Mr.  G. 
Craig,  assistant  to  Mr.  Alexander,  director  of  the  Liverpool  Gymna- 
sium, who  was  at  one  time  the  pupil  of  Hulley.  Mr.  Craig  is  a 
thoroughly  good  gymnast,  a  good  boxer  and  fencer,  and  a  good 
teacher.  He  resides  in  the  village,  and  attends  almost  daily.  All 
classes  have  the  calisthenic  exercises,  which  consist  of  dumb-bell 
practice,  wands  and  Indian  clubs,  at  stated  times,  working  class  by 
class  from  twice  to  four  times  a  week,  each  class  consisting  of  half 
an  hour.  Gymnastics,  fencing,  and  boxing  are  confined  to  the 
recreation  hours  after  supper,  but  these  are  not  compulsory.  One 
thing  only  is  wanted — a  gymnasium ;  and  this,  we  warn  our  readers, 
will  certainly  be  asked  for  before  long. 
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MiDSUMMEE,  1882. 


Rhetoric  Class. — 1st,  Michael  Sweetman;  2ni,  Charles  Birfc; 
Classical,  Michael  Sweetman  ;  Mathematical,  Charles  Birt ;  History 
and  English,  Arthur  Sells. 

Poetry  Class. — 1st,  Antony  Kynaston;  2nd,  Francis  Long; 
Classical,  Antony  Kynaston ;  Mathematical,  Alfred  Dobson ; 
History  and  English,  Francis  Long. 

Higher  Syntax  Class.  —  1st,  Lucien  Bonaparte  Wyse ;  2nd, 
Raymond  Murphy ;  Classical,  Eaymond  Murphy ;  Mathematical, 
Lucien  Bonaparte  Wyse ;  History  and  English,  Christopher  Fitz- 
gerald. 

Lower  Syntax  Class. — 1st,  Francis  Way ;  2nd,  Henry  Mostyn ; 
Classical,  Francis  Way  ;  Mathematical,  Francis  Way  ;  History  and 
English,  Francis  Way. 

Higher  Grammar. — 1st,  Osmund  Wilcox  ;  2nd,  Bede  Eobinson; 
Classical,  Andrew  Bonaparte  Wyse ;  Mathematical,  Andrew  Bona- 
parte Wyse  ;  History  and  English,  Bede  Eobinson. 

Middle  Grammar. — 1st,  Alfred  McEvoy  ;  2nd,  Gerard  Galwey; 
Classical,  William  Bishop  ;  Mathematical,  Alfred  McEvoy  ;  History 
and  English,  Osmund  Jackson. 

Lower  Grammar. — 1st,  Vincent  Byrne;  2nd,  Hugh  Harting; 
Classical,  Hugh  Harting  ;  Mathematical,  Hugh  Connolly ;  History 
and  English,  Hugh  Harting. 

Eeligious  Instruction. — 1st  Division,  Antony  Kynaston ;  2nd 
Division,  Edward  Warburton ;  3rd  Division,  Richard  Madden. 

Drawing  and  Painting. — 1st,  Walter  Emery ;  2nd,  Walter  Cox ; 
Lower  Division,  Thomas  Oliver  Plunkett. 

Music. — ^Lower  Division,  Edward  Bird. 

Contributions  to  the  School  Magazines. — ^"Literary  Magazine," 
Walter  Emery. 
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EXTRA  PRIZES. 

The  "Day"  Greek  Prize  £10  10s.  —  Best  Grecian,  Antony 
Kynaston  ;  Proxime  accessit,  Raymond  Murphy. 

St.  Gregory's  Society.  —  £5  London  Matriculation,  First 
Class  Pass,  Francis  Fulton,  Michael  Sweetman,  Charles  Birt. 

Silver  Medal  awarded  for  the  highest  marks  obtained  at  the 
Midsummer  Examinations,  Michael  Sweetman. 

Bronze  Medal  awarded  for  excellence  in  Games  and  Athletic 
Sports,  Valentine  Keenan. 

Music. — £3,  given  by  a  friend  of  St.  Gregory's,  Raymond 
Murphy  ;  Prize  for  Students  under  Fourteen,  who  have  not  received 
more  than  three  years'  instruction,  Edward  Bird. 

Mathematics. — (Poetry  Class.)  Given  by  a  friend  of  St. 
Gregory's,  Diligence  and  attention  throughout  the  Term,  Archi- 
bald Mitford. 

Natural  History. — Given  by  James  Edmund  Harting,  Esq. 
1st,  for  the  best  Essay  on  a  subject  to  be  selected  by  each 
Candidate  in  any  branch  of  Zoology,  Henry  Mostyn ;  2nd,  for  the 
best  Collection  of  Natural  History  Objects  systematically  arranged 
and  named  and  collected  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  the  College 
(Bird's  Eggs),  Walter  Hard  wick. 

Athletic  Sports. — £5  given  by  James  Ford,  Esq.,  Valentine 
Keenan,  £2  10s. ;  Charles  Murphy,  £1  10s. ;  Francis  Connolly,  £1. 

Gregorian  Medallists. — 1880,  John  Digan  (Rhetoric);  1881, 
George  Hicks  (Higher  Syntax)  ;  1882,  Michael  Sweetman 
(Ehetoric.) 

Day  Prizemen.— 1878,  Eandolph  Kilkelly ;  1879,  John  Bethell 
(Higher  Syntax);  1880,  John  Digan  (Ehetoric);  1881,  Hamish 
Sweetman  (Poetry) ;  1882,  Antony  Kynaston  (Poetry.) 
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THE  GROUNDWORK  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  VIRTUES.^ 

As  it  would  be  impertinence  in  us  to  sit  in  judgment  or  criticism 
on  this  most  valuable  work  of  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Birming- 
ham, so  it  would  be  unfitting  for  such  a  remarkable  contribution 
to  catholic  literature  in  its  highest  sense  hj  so  distinguished  an 
ornament  of  St.  Gregory's,  to  be  passed  by  unnoticed  in  the  pages 
of  the  Downside  Review. 

Those  who  have  been  privileged  to  sit  as  scholars  at  the  feet 
of  Bishop  UUathome,  and  to  hear  the  words  of  patristic  wisdom, 
and  the  science  of  ascetical  theology  expounded  by  so  grave  and 
revered,  a  master,  need  not  be  told  that  a  work  which  has  been 
maturing  for  some  thirty  years  is  full  of  that  sound  sense  and 
sacred  lore,  that  science  of  saints  and  knowledge  of  sinners,  of 
which  its  author  has  long  proved  himself  to  be  possessed. 

Commenced  originally,  as  the  Bishop  tells  us  in  a  dedicatory 
letter  of  simple  beauty,  for  the  guidance  of  his  spiritual  children, 
the  nuns  of  the  English  Dominican  Congregation  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Sienna,  these  lectures  have  grown  into  a  large  work,  destined 
we  believe  to  be  held  for  a  masterpiece,  and  a  classic,  for  many 
a  long  year.  Taken  with  its  predecessor  the  "Endowments  of 
Man,"  published  a  few  years  ago,  this  book  completes  the  course 
of  christian  philosophy  which  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
its  ways  has  urged  the  author  to  give  those  who  are  called  upon 
to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  regenerators  of  the  society;  all, 
that  is,  whose  vocation  or  position  places  them  in  contact  with 
the  false  philosophy  of  the  age. 

The  "groundwork"  traced  out  by  Bishop  UUathorne  is,  of  course, 
Humility;  and  full  scope  is  given  for  countless  lessons  replete 
with  important  teaching  in  masterly  treatises  on  the  varied  aspects 
of  that  virtue;  its  nature,  characteristics,  and  grounds;  on  the 
Divine  Teacher  of  humility ;  the  vices  opposed  to  it ;  its  place  in 
secular  and  religious  life;  the  divers  schools  of  the  virtue;  and 

1  The  Groundwork  of  the  Christian  Virtties,  By  Bishop  UUathomei 
London:  Bams  and  Oates,  1882. 
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its  bearing  on  eternal  salvation.  Such  a  scheme  it  will  l>e  seen 
embraces  many  matters,  and  a  little  thinking  will  show  how  ap- 
propriate are  the  words  quoted  on  the  title  page  as  an  outline 
of  the  work:  "The  soul  advances  in  light  as  she  advances  in 
humility,  and  the  knowledge  of  humility  is  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  self." 


No  one  will  care  to  gainsay  the  assertion  that  the  Congregation 
of  St  Maur  did  for  christian  literature  more  than  any  other 
society,  sacred  or  secular,  which  has  arisen. 

Founded  indeed  for  this  special  work,  and  admirably  fitted  by 
its  internal  organization  for  its  successful  prosecution,  the  Ifene- 
dictine  Congregation  of  St  Maur  has  left  behind  it  a  wealth  of 
Uterary  treasure  wliich  made  its  name  illustrious  for  all  time. 
The  little  work  before  us  gives  a  list,  as  complete  as  can  l)e  h()i)ed 
for,  of  the  numerous  authors,  compilers,  and  editors  who  shed  such 
lustre  on  France  and  the  Order  of  St  Benedict  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.    The  principal  undertakings  by  which  the  credit 
of  the  Maurists  was  raised  to  so  high  a  pitch  were  their  critical 
editions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  fathers,  the  literary  history  of 
France,  their  printed  collections  of  long  forgotten  treatises  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects  rescued  from  their  undeserved  oblivion  in  the 
hbraries  of  northern  Europe,  their  "  Grallia  Christiana,"  their  "  Acta 
Sanctorum,  O.S.B.",  and  numerous  histories  of  particular  churches 
and  abbeys.    But,  besides  this,  hardly  any  department  of  litera- 
ture, science,  art,  and  piety  was  left  untouched  by  the  indefatigable 
men;  polemics  too,  and  the  times  of  Jansenism  were  times  of 
bitter  strife,  had  their  representatives  among  the  monks.  This 
collection  lifts  the  curtain  as  it  were,  and  shows  us  all  these  writers 
at  a  glance,  with  a  list  of  the  works  of  each  one  with  such  biblio- 
graphical details  as  seemed  needed. 

One  of  the  exiled  monks  of  Solesmes  has  greatly  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  Catalogue  by  an  introductory  essay  on  the  great 
printing  houses  patronized  by  the  Congregation ;  and  an  appendix 
on  the  vast  stores  of  unprinted  matter  which  the  great  public 
hbraries  of  France  still  contain  as  a  proof  of  the  literary  vigour 

^  Bibliotheque  des  ecrivains  de  la  Congregation  de  St,  Maur,  Par  Charles 
de  Lama.   Paris :  Palm^,  1882. 
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of  the  Maurists  up  to  the  day  of  their  dispersion  in  the  Revolution, 
when  their  last  General  gave  his  life  for  the  faith  which  he  and 
his  brethren  had  toiled  so  well  to  illustrate  and  defend. 

IMAGINATION   CONSIDERED   AS   A   FACULTY  OF 
THE   HUMAN  SOUL.^ 

From  time  to  time  the  learned  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  has  been  invited 
by  the  Bath  Literary  and  Philosophical  Association  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  to  dehver  lectures  on  some  subject  of  interest 
to  that  society.  Previous  papers  on  memory,  reason,  and  instinct 
by  Dr.  Sweeney  have  been  as  they  deserved,  well  received,  and 
a  like  welcome  has  been  accorded  to  his  recent  lecture  on  Imagin- 
ation, delivered  to  the  association  on  November  17th  last.  After 
having  discussed  the  various  meanings  given  to  the  word 
Imagination  by  writers  old  and  new.  Dr.  Sweeney,  combining 
their  different  definitions  into  one,  pronoimces  .Imagination  to  be 
*'  That  faculty  of  the  human  soul  by  which  we  form  ideal  pictures ; 
recall  and  represent  to  ourselves,  or  to  others,  objects  no  longer 
under  our  senses,  and  combine  them  into  such  forms  as  to  gratify 
the  sense  of  beauty  or  fitness."  We  might  be  inclined  to  include  a 
"  sense  of  incongruity  or  unfitness/'  in  the  last  clause  of  this  defi- 
nition, for  certainly  some  of  the  many  whimsical  anecdotes  in- 
troduced into  the  lecture  illustrate  that  attribute,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  called,  more  truly  than  those  of  "beauty"  or  "fitness;" 
otherwise  no  one  will  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  definition 
or  the  very  entertaining  form  into  which  Dr.  Sweeney  has  thrown 
his  observations  on  what  in  most  hands  would  have  been  a  very 
dry  subject. 

INDUSTRIAL  ASSURANCK^ 

No.  1.   The  Poor  Law  and  Industrial  Insurance. 

We  offer  to  Mr.  Taunton  our  congratulations  on  the  first  of  the 
series  of  pamphlets  on  which  he  is  engaged.  Industrial  Insurance 
seems  destined  to  assume  year  by  year  a  larger  place  in  the 

1  Imagination  considered  as  a  Faculty  of  the  Human  Soid,-  By  the  Right 
Rev.  J.  N.  Sweeney,  D.D. 

8  Industrial  Assurance.    A  Series  of  Pamphlets  by  Edward  F.  Taunton. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul  Trench,  and  Co.,  1882. 
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domestic  and  political  economies  of  civilized  peoples,  and  in  this 
hockure  we  have  a  lucid  account  of  the  origin  of  the  system. 
Perhaps  the  writer  is  hardly  warranted  in  laying  such  stress  on  the 
remote  antiquity  of  the  social  confederations  with  which  he  is 
dealing;  the  comparatively  little  intercourse  between  the  scat- 
tered families  of  the  human  race,  and  the  simplicity  of  life  and 
habits  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  were  not  favourable  to  the 
complexities  of  a  science  like  that  of  insurance.  But  if  we  fail  to 
see  very  clear  traces  of  anything  approaching  to  our  modern  benefit 
societies  earlier  than  A.D.  98,  we  gladly  follow  Mr.  Taunton  in  his 
sketch  of  the  subsequent  development  of  the  principle  of  mutual 
help  which,  as  was  natural,  took  a  firmer  hold  on  society  as 
Christianity  spread  and  joined  the  most  distant  nations  into  one 
vast  brotherhood.  In  England  the  "  guilds  "  were  the  outcome  of 
this  ea.rly  spirit,  and,  conjointly  with  the  religious  houses  up  and 
down  the  land,  amply  fulfilled  the  functions  of  providing  for  the 
needy  and  the  disabled  out  of  the  common  stock  to  which  their 
labour  and  money  had  contributed. 

The  spoliation  of  the  monasteries  and  the  extinction  of  the 
religious  spirit  which  had  been  the  innermost  life  of  the  guilds  in 
their  palmiest  days  broke  up  the  old  state  of  things ;  and  the  por- 
tentous increase  of  pauperism  which  synchronised  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  protestantism  brought  about  a  crying  need  fox  some- 
thing to  supply,  in  part  at  least,  their  place. 

The  mathematician  Pascal,  the  Dutch  astronomer  Christian 
Higgens,  and  his  fellow-country  man  Francis  Schooten  (1650-1660) 
were  among  the  earliest  writers  who  approached  the  subject  in  a 
scientific  spirit ;  but  even  after  two  centuries  of  a  progressive  study 
of  the  principles  which  they  initiated  we  have  been  unable  to 
dispense  with  the  workhouse  which  is  practically  the  only  alternative 
which  modern  philanthropy  has  yet  devised.  If  this  bright  little 
pamphlet  can  help  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  lower  classes  to  the 
opportunities  now  so  readily  available  for  insurances  and  self  help, 
its  beneficent  purpose  will  have  been  fulfilled. 


Mr.  Randolph's  title  is  decidedly  a  good  one  in  one  respect,  viz : 
that  it  stimulates  the  curiosity.    No  sooner  did  we  behold  it  than 

^  Om  of  Us,  A  novel  by  Edmund  Randolph,  in  3  volumes.  London : 
Samson,  Low,  &  Co. 
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we  instinctively  asked  ourselves  the  ungrammatical  question  "  Who 
are  *  Us  *  ?"  After  a  perusal  of  part  of  the  first  volume  we  dis- 
covered that  being  "  One  of  Us  "  meant  occupying  a  place  on  the 
visiting  list  of  Mrs.  Indigo  Smythe,  whose  party  consists  of  *'  old 
friends  and  after  them  whoever  she  can  catch  in  the  way  of  talent, 
celebrity  or  rank,  in  the  order  above  mentioned." 

We  may  here  register  our  opinion  that  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Smythe,  the  pretty  and  atfable  mistress  of  Haversham,  is  better 
drawn  than  any  other  in  the  book ;  it  is  certainly  the  most  con- 
sistent. She  is  by  no  means  a  principal  figure,  but  in  the  mere 
sketch  we  have  of  her  she  appears  the  model  of  an  English  lady 
and  a  hostess. 

However,  she  is  deceived  by  her  guests  (her  friends  we  had 
almost  written)  as  many  good  people  have  been  in  the  past,  and 
will  be  in  the  future,  and  on  this  fact  the  story  rests.  An  American 
heiress  so  called,  beautiful,  and  unscrupulous,  and  her  sister  a 
clever  adventuress  who  has  trapped  an  English  peer  into  marriage, 
are  the  principal  factors  in  the  almost  tragical  drama  which  for  a 
time  completely  disturbs  the  serenity  of  an  English  country  house. 
The  last  mentioned  sister,  now  Lady  Waverleigh,  possesses  a  sort 
of  mesmeric  power  in  a  very  strong  degree.  This  she  exercises  on 
Lessenden,  the  narrator,  not  once  but  many  times.  Under  the 
influence  of  a  strange  attraction  which  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  her  ladyship's  previous  experiments  he  finds  himself  one 
night  drawn  towards  a  certain  gallery:  he  enters  and  sees  the 
heiress  and  Lady  Waverleigh  conversing  at  the  other  end.  His 
entrance  is  unobserved;  he  is  speechless  and  spellbound.  Their 
conversation  reveals  to  him  the  fact  that  they  are  sisters,  and  like- 
wise accomplices ;  and  that  his  friend  Kynerston  is  about  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  ambitious  schemes  of  a  pair  of  female  swindlers. 
This  is  not  all ;  the  Premier  is  among  the  guests*  of  Mrs.  Smythe 
at  Haversham;  Lady  Waverleigh*s  programme  includes  a  design 
for  tampering  with  the  influences  and  opinions  of  her  Majesty's 
first  Minister. 

At  this  point  we  take  our  leave  of  the  story ;  the  denouement  is 
too  intricate  to  be  set  forth  in  a  mere  review.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Mr.  Randolph  has  chosen  to  end  his  novel  in  the  good  old 
fashioned  way  of  Virtue  triumphant.  The  story  is  one  of  the 
wildest  improbability,  even  considering  the  great  latitude  accorded 
to  authors  in  this  respect,  and  the  plot  is  slight  in  the  extrema 
The  "  action  "  proper  does  not  begin  till  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
volume  :  the  preliminary   descriptions   are  items  out  of  all 
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proportion  to  the  actual  story,  and  this  forms  in  our  opinion 
its  principal  defect.  The  whole  is  loosely  strung  to<»ether  and 
much  of  the  three  volumes  might  be  omitted  without  the  smallest 
detriment  to  the  work.    Thus  sixty  seven  pages  are  devoted  to  the 

description  of  a  .  single  mess  of  the  N  ^th  regiment  and  the 

anecdotes  related  on  that  oc<jasion.  But  the  strength  of  this  book 
may  be  said  to  lie  in  its  weakness,  for  were  it  not  for  a  series  of 
most  amusing  incidents,  conversations  and  digressions,  and  a  number 
of  what  may  be  described  as  "  regimental "  tales,  scarcely  any  of 
which  bear  directly  on  the  story,  the  book  would  have  lost  more 
than  half  its  charm  On  the  whole,  iiowever,  it  is  bright,  witty, 
and  very  readable.  Mr.  Sandolph  does  not  profess  to  be  profound 
or  metaphysical :  he  wishes  to  amuse  and  he  has  been  undoubtedly 
successfuL 

Some  of  what  we  may  call  the  irrelevant  characters  are  sketched 

with  great  cleverness  and  humour,  notably  Mr.  (?ooley  of  the  ^th 

regiment,  who  "  never  looked  into  a  book  except  to  see  what  sort  of 
a  fool  the  author  was"  and  who  acts  throughout  with  whimsical  con- 
sistency. We  are  not  however  considering  a  mature  etiort.  A 
principal  evidence  of  its  being  a  first  or  early  attempt  is  the  author's 
apparent  desire  to  compress  the  result  of  all  his  powers  of  thought, 
description  and  conversation  into  three  volumes.  But  it  is  also 
quite  evident  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  our  author  at  his  best,  and 
his  novel  promises  much. 

ESSAYS  ON  SPOET  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY.^ 

In  this  volume  we  have  a  collection  of  Essays  contributed  by  the 
author  at  diflferent  times  to  various  periodicals.  They  relate  chiefly 
to  shooting,  fishing,  and  hawking,  there  being  several  chapters  on 
the  last-named  subject,  with  chapters  also  on  Plover  catching,  the 
use  of  lark  mirrors,  and  fishing  with  trained  cormorants,  of  which 
an  interesting  account,  both  historical  and  descriptive,  is  furnished. 

In  the  essays  on  the  Roedeer  and  the  Irish  Wolf-hound  the  reader 
is  carried  back  to  very  early  times,  when  the  former  animal  was 
hunted  in  all  our  English  forests,  and  the  latter  was  the  constant 
companion  of  those  addicted  to  the  chase.  In  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts  Roe-deer  were  conmion  enough  in  Cumberland  to  enable  a 
score  or  more  to  be  sent  up  to  London  to  stock  some  of  the  Royal 
preserves.    The  last  native  Roe  in  England  is  said  to  have  been 

^  Essays  on  Sport  and  Natural  History,  By  James  Ediunnd  Harting.  8vo, 
pp.  486,  with  numerouB  illustrations.    London :  Horace  Cox,  The  Field  Office. 
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killed  near  Hexham,  in  the  Eeign  of  George  L,  although  early  in 
the  present  century  one  was  hunted  out  of  Scotland  through  Cum- 
berland, and  eventually  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  between 
Prudhoe  Castle  and  Wylam.  Since  then  Roe-deer  have  been  suc- 
cessfully re-introduced  in  Dorsetshire,  and  are  now  not  uncommon 
in  the  woods  which  fringe  the  southern  side  of  the  Vale  of  Black- 
more.  They  are  also  to  be  seen  in  a  few  parks,  as,  for  instance,  in 
that  of  Lord  Leconfield,  at  Petworth,  Sussex. 

Amongst  other  essays  which  will  have  attractions  for  naturalists 
may  be  mentioned  those  on  the  badger,  the  old  English  black  rat, 
the  great  bustard,  wild  turkeys,  wild  camels,  and  walruses,  and  seals, 
whilst  readers  fond  of  the  gun  will  doubtless  appreciate  the  chapters 
on  deer-shooting,  shore-shooting,  and  that  entitled  "  a  shot  at  wild 
swans." 

The  whole  process  of  catching,  taming  and  training  hawks  is  des- 
cribed with  illustrations  from  personal  experience,  and  the  methods 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  schools  compared.  Many  of  the  chapters 
throughout  this  volume  may  be  said  to  possess  as  much  interest  for 
the  archaeologist  as  for  the  naturalist,  embodying,  as  they  do,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  curious  information  gleaned  from  ancient  records, 
manuscripts,  and  scarce  books. 

In  offering  this  volume  to  the  public,  the  author  states  in  his 
preface,  with  justice,  that  "  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large 
number  of  facts  on  a  variety  of  topics  connected  with  sport  and 
natural  history,  derived  from  observation  and  experience,  or  col- 
lected from  trustworthy  sources,  the  reference  to  which  is  invariably 
quoted  ; "  and  he  expresses  the  hope  that  it  will  not  only  prove  use- 
ful to  those  to  whom  it  is  especially  dedicated,  but  will  serve  also  to 
amuse  that  large  class  of  readers  who,  though  not  claiming  to 
be  either  sportsmen  or  naturalists,  take  a  general  interest  in  pursuits 
and  studies  which  at  the  present  day  are  so  widely  cultivated. 

For  ourselves  we  will  add  that  it  is  a  book  full  of  learning  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  deserves  a  wide  recognition. 


*'  Musty  law  books  "  would'probably  have  been  the  term  applied 
to  two  such  volumes  as  those  before j|us,|^  had  we  ventured  to  bring 

^  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Guarantees  and  of  Principal  and  Surety.  By 
Henry  Anselm  de  Colyar,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London  :  Butterworth. 
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fliem  to  the  notice  of  the  author  in  1857,  when  he  entered  upon 
his  student's  career  at  Downside.  Little  could  he  then  have  dreamt 
that  the  day  would  come  when  others  wo  ild  have  to  criticise  just 
such  works  from  his  own  pen.  Yet  so  it  is !  The  youthful  law- 
breaker (within  college  bounds)  is  now  a  law-giver,  affording  in  his 
own  person  a  verification  of  that  picture  which  Shakespeare  has 
drawn  in  liis  "  Seven  Ages  of  Man,"  wherein  we  see  our  quondam 
"school-boy  with  his  satchell  and  shining  morning  face  "  now  trans- 
formed into  "  the  justice,  with  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
fuD  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances." 

We  are  not  aware  that  Henry  de  Colyar  distinguished  himself 
remarkably  as  a  student  at  Downside,  though,  if  our  memory  serves 
ns,  he  was  always  more  addicted  to  read  in  play-time  than  to  join  in 
the  public  games,  and  this  preference  for  mental  application  rather 
than  physical  exertion  may,  perhaps,  have  influenced  his  choice  of  a 
career.  How  differently  do  boys  regard  the  use  of  books  on  leaving 
school  With  many  the  last  day  at  college  is  the  signal  for  throw- 
ing all  books  to  the  winds ;  never  more  to  be  opened,  never  more  to 
he  looked  at  With  others  a  few  favourite  authors,  perhaps,  are 
preserved,  and  it  may  be,  read  again  at  intervals  through  life ; 
although  in  the  paths  of  literature  no  great  advance,  perhaps,  may 
be  made  in  any  particular  direction.  Few,  comparatively,  seem  to 
adopt  the  view  which  must  force  itself  sooner  or  later  on  those  who 
consider  the  matter  seriously,  namely,  that  education  does  not,  or, 
at  least,  should  not,  cease  the  day  we  leave  school  for  good,  but 
should  be  continued  through  life  by  a  judicious  course  of  reading, 
feted  naturally  and  primarily  to  advancement  in  whatever  pro- 
fession is  to  be  adopted,  but  secondly,  to  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  the  many  important  questions  of  the  day,  religious,  political, 
legal,  scientific,  social  and  otherwise,  upon  which  every  educated 
person  is  expected  to  have  some  opinion.  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  this  idea  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  de  Colyar,  who,  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  junior  Bar,  is  following  his  profession  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  to  his  college.  In  selecting,  as  he  has  done,  the  study  of  a 
particular  .branch  of  law,  he  has,  perhaps  acted  wisely.  This  is  an 
^  of  spedalites,  as  well  as  of  competition  in  all  trades,  and  the  man 
who  confines  his  attention  to  one  important  branch  of  his  profession 

'  A  Complete  Practice  of  the  County  Courts,  including  that  in  the  Admiralty 
•ttd  Bankruptcy.  Embodying  the  Acts,  Rules,  Forms,  and  Costs.  With  ad- 
ditional Forms  and  a  full  Index.  By  G.  Pitt  Lewis,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
^flire,  Barrister-at-Law,  assisted  by  Henry  Ansel m  de  Colyar.  London: 
Stevens  and  Son. 
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is  more  likely  to  earn  a  reputation  and  a  lucrative  income,  than  if 
he  professed  a  more  universal  knowledge. 

As  a  branch  of  Mercantile  Law,  the  subject  of  "  Guarantees  "  is 
an  important  one,  and  until  Mr.  de  Collar's  book  appeared,  it  was 
one  of  the  few  subjects  of  our  extensive  commercial  system  on 
which  no  generally  received  text  book  had  been  published.  Ahnost 
every  other  head  of  mercantile  law  seems  to  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  separate  treatise  by  one  or  more  writers. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  portion  of  our  mercantile  law  that  the  sub- 
ject of  guarantees  claims  attention  from  English  lawyers,  for  guaran- 
tees are  frequently  given  for  the  fidelity  of  persons  holding  pubUc 
offices  or  places  of  trust ;  government  servants  and  those  in  the 
employment  of  public  corporations  being,  in  particular,  very  often 
called  upon  to  furnish  such  guarantees. 

Indeed,  so  common  has  the  custom  become,  that  within  the  last 
few  years,  public  companies  have  been  established,  some  of  which 
make  it  their  exclusive  business  to  give  guarantees  of  the  nature 
just  mentioned,  while  others  and  some  of  the  older  Insurance  OfiSces 
unite  this  business  with  a  general  Insurance  business.  Its  im- 
portance in  this  double  character,  both  of  a  branch  of  mercantile 
law,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  holders  of  offices  and  places  of 
trust,  makes  the  subject  of  guarantees  one  of  great  and  daily  practical 
interest. 

The  contract  of  guarantee  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  appears, 
indeed,  to  be  coeval  with  the  first  contracts  recorded  in  history.  Mr. 
de  Colyar  thus  defines  it : — ^**A  guarantee  is  a  collateral  engagement 
to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person." 
It  seems  that  originally  the  words  "  warranty  "  and  "  guaranty " 
were  the  same  ;  the  letter  g  of  the  Norman-French  being  convertible 
with  the  w  of  the  German  and  English,  as  in  the  name  William  or 
Guillaume.  Now,  however,  "  warrarUy  "  is  applied  to  a  contract  as 
to  the  title,  quality,  or  quantity  of  a  thing  sold  ;  while  "  gtuiranty  " 
is  held  to  be  the  contract  by  which  one  person  is  bound  to  another 
for  the  due  fulfilment  of  a  promise  or  engagement  of  a  third 
party. 

To  constitute  a  guarantee,  three  things  are  essential,  namely,  the 
mutual  assent  of  two  or  more  parties  ;  that  the  parties  be  competent 
to  contract ;  and  that  the  contract,  if  not  under  seal,  be  supported 
by  a  valuable  consideration. 

Having  stated  this  much  in  order  to  convey  to  the  general  reader 
some  idea  of  the  subject  matter  of  Mr.  de  Colyar's  book,  we  do  not 
propose  to  follow  tlie  author  further  in  detail.    Suffice  it  to  say 
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that  in  treating  of  the  law  of  guarantees  in  all  its  bearings,  he  has 
written  a  very  methodical  and  lucid  text-book,  which  is  already 
accepted  as  of  authority,  and  we  may  add  that  an  edition  of 
it  has  been  produced  in  America  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Morgan,  of  the  New 
York  Bar. 

In  a  second  work  on  the  practice  of  County  Courts,  of  which  the 
full  title  is  given  above,  Mr.  de  Colyar  has  ably  assisted  his 
coadjutor,  Mr.  G.  Pitt  Lewis,  on  whom  the  chief  share  in  its 
preparation  has  devolved.  Embodying,  as  it  does,  the  County  Court 
Acts  and  Eules,  together  with  forms  and  costs,  it  is  at  once  a 
practical  and  reliable  guide.  Indeed,  its  utility  appears  to  have 
been  so  generally  recognised  by  the  legal  profession,  that  we  under- 
stand a  second  edition  has  been  called  for,  and  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation. 


Wb  find  it  necessary  to  correct  a  misapprehension  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  Prize  Essay  by  Charles  Kuypers,  which  we  printed 
in  our  fifth  number.  The  prize  for  that  essay  was  not  given  for  its  merits 
as  a  literary  composition,  but  because  it  best  fulfilled,  in  Mr.  Harting's 
opinion,  the  conditions  under  which  the  natural  history  competition,  in- 
stituted by  him,  takes  place.  It  showed  that  the  author  had  a  real  liking 
for  the  subject,  and  was  marked  with  evidences  of  personal  observation 
and  original  information  of  value.  We  think  that  Mr.  Harting  is  quite 
right  in  making  literary  merit  of  secondary  importance  to  such  qualities. 
The  essay,  and  others  of  the  same  kind  which  we  may  hereafter  print,  are 
not  to  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Harting's  report  on  the  competition  for  his  natural 
history  prizes  at  Midsummer  last : — "  In  continuation  of  the  scheme  pro- 
posed two  years  ago,  and  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  study  of  Natural 
History,  and  more  particularly  original  researches  in  zoology,  two  prizes 
have  been  again  offered  for  competition — one  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject 
to  be  selected  by  each  candidate,  in  any  branch  of  zoology  ;  and  another 
for  the  best  collection  of  natural  history  objects,  zoological  or  botanical,  at 
the  option  of  each  candidate,  systematically  arranged  and  named,  and  col- 
lected within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  the  college.  Of  the  essays  sent  in, 
that  on  "  butterflies,"  by  Henry  Mostyn  was  deemed  the  best,  and  the 
prize  was,  accordingly,  awarded  to  him.  Several  collections  were  sub- 
mitted for  competition,  amongst  which  were  cdllections  of  birds'  nests, 
©ggs,  butterflies,  moths,  and  beetles.    It  being  essential  that  ten  specimens 
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should  be  named  and  classified,  there  was  a  close  competition  b^*w0ai 
Walter  Hardwick,  with  a  very  good  series  of  birds'  eggs,  and  Charles 
Kuypers,  with  an  excellent  collection  of  Coleoptera.  Both  competitora 
had  named  and  classified  their  specimens,  but  W.  Hardwick  having  added 
the  localities,  which  C.  Kuypers  had  omitted  to  do,  the  former  secured 
the  prize.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  continued  interest  which  is  being 
taken  in  the  study  of  Natural  History  at  St.  Gregory's,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  each  year,  as  additions  are  made  to  the  ranks  of  the  field-naturalists» 
more  and  more  advance  will  be  made  in  zoological  and  botanical  science, 
and  that  students  may  attain  that  proficiency  in  any  special  branch  which 
they  may  take  up,  as  to  enable  them  to  place  on  record  (by  publication), 
observed  facts  of  permanent  value." 

The  portrait  gallery  of  St.  Gregory's  has  ji»t  received  a  valuable 
addition  in  a  large  painting  of  Dom  Clement  Reyner,  first  abbot  of  Lamb^ 
spring.  The  portrait  is  a  posthumous  one,  dated  1713,  probably  copied 
from  some  earlier  painting,  as  the  painter.  Brother  Jerome  Sies,  a  lay 
brother  of  Lambspring,  only  made  his  profession  in  1685,  whereas  Abbot 
Reyner  died  in  1651.  His  career  was  marked  by  those  striking  contrasts 
so  often  witnessed  by  the  English  Catholics  of  every  grade  in  the  wicked 
old  days  of  the  17th  century.  Tlie  younger  son  of  a  staunch  Catholic 
family.  Abbot  Reyner,  passed  his  boyhood  in  his  ancestral  home  in  York- 
shire, amid  the  constant  vexations  and  alanns  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Being 
eome  to  man's  estate,  he  followed  his  elder  brother's  example,  and  became^ 
a  monk  at  St.  Laurence's  at  Dieulouard,  in  Lorraine,  and  only  quitted  his- 
mon^tic  retreat  to  experience  the  rigours  of  imprisonment  for  the  faith  in 
England.  On  recovering  his  freedom,  D.  Clement  Reyner  withdrew  to' 
Elanders,  and  for  some  time  was  employed  in  reforming  the  great  abbey 
of  St.  Peter's,  of  Ghent.  Later  on  he  succeeded  in  founding  a  monastery 
for  the  English  Benedictines  at  Lambspring,  near  Hildesheim,  in  an  old 
convent  which  he  only  recovered  from  the  Lutherans  after  thirteen  yeais- 
litigation  !  Three  monks  from  St.  Gregory's  accompanied  Abbot  Reyner 
to  his  new  foundation  in  October,  1644,  and  shared  with  him  in  the  early 
struggles  which  the  settlement  of  a  few  English  monks  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  population  necessarily  involved. 

The  bloodless,  but  very  real  pprsecution  which  has  forced  so  many 
foreign  communities  during  the  past  few  years  to  take  refuge  in  freer 
Albion,  has  lately  occasioned  the  rise  of  two  new  Benedictine  communities 
in  the  South  of  England  ;  the  one  a  convent  of  nuns,  at  Ventnor,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  other  of  Monks,  an  offshoot  from  the  Erench  Benedic- 
tines, of  primitive  observance,  exiles  from  their  mother  house  at  Pierre- 
qui-vire,  who  have  settled  down  in  the  old  Cistercian  abbey  of  Buckfast- 
leigh,  in  Devonshire ;  a  revival  almost  unique  even  in  this  age  of  every- 
thing unexpected. 
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Quite  an  era  of  bricks  and  mortar  seems  to  have  set  in !  Soon,  the 
village  of  Stratton-on-the-Fosse  will  hardly  know  itself.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  new,  substantial,  and  somewhat  pretentions  farm  honse, 
yclept  "  Fosse  Farm,"  standing  **  a  little  back  from  the  village  street," 
towards  the  south-east  corner  of  Stratton.  Then,  with  more  approach  to 
architectural  character,  as  befits  its  proximity  to  the  College,  is  the  new 
house  now  building  for  our  worthy  builder,  clerk  of  the  works,  and  master 
carpenter,  Mr.  Thomas  James  ;  and  besides  all  this,  no  less  than  throe  new 
cottages  all  at  once !  Stratton  will  be  clamouring  for  a  Corporation,  and 
a  Member,  soon,  if  it  goes  on  at  this  rate  !  The  land  facing  the  college 
gates  was  recently  sold  by  the  Prince  of  Walas.  The  college  bought  the 
field  opposite  the  gates,  and  Mr.  Burr,  successor  to  our  friend,  Torley,  ac- 
quired the  Inn  and  land  down  to  the  field.  James'  block  is  the  next  above 
the  Torley-road,  and  we  learn,  with  pleasure,  that  the  handsome  stone 
house  has  been  presented  to  him  by  the  college,  in  recognition  of  his  long 
and  faithful  services. 


The  four  new  class-rooms  were  ready  for  the  use  of  the  "  young  gen- 
tlemen of  Downside  College  "  re-assembled  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 
They  adjoin  the  "  junction  cloister,"  between  the  old  college  and  the  new 
refectory,  and  are  certainly  large,  light,  and  airy  enough  ;  being  each,  we 
understand,  thirty  feet  by  twenty -two.  This  ad<iition  to  the  scholastic 
accommodation  of  St.  Gregory's  has  not  come  before  it  was  wanted  ;  nor 
have  utility  and  convenience  been  sacrificed  to  artistic  elegance;  for  though 
all  that  could  be  desired  within,  the  new  erection,  long,  low,  and  slatey- 
coloured,  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  ^N'oah's  ark,  or  a  drill  shed.  The 
rooms  themselves  are  very  lofty,  lighted  by  sky-lights,  and  heated  by  hot 
water  pipes. 

The  new  laundry  is  the  next  item  in  our  building  report  It  ad- 
joins the  gas  works,  and  happily  conceals  in  part  their  ugliness.  A  long 
and  wide  room  forms  the  steam  laundry  proper,  having,  at  the  east  end, 
a  small  gabled  cottage  for  the  attendants,  which  relieves  the  outline,  and 
forms  a  picturesque  addition  to  the  long  line  of  outbuildings  on  Mog-hill. 
Boubtless,  in  the  future,  we  shall  have  something  to  say  about  this  new 
department.  At  present  it  is  in  too  chaotic  a  condition  to  be  very  in- 
telligible to  an  amateur. 

Talking  of  buildings,  we  hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  quoting  the 
words  of  the  Bishop  of  Clifton's  Advent  PastoiMl  apropos  of  the  new 
Church.  Speaking  of  the  church  extension  and  progress  in  his  diocese 
during  the  past  year,  his  lordship  says  : — "  The  erection  of  the  new  Church 
of  St  Gregory,  at  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Downside,  will  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Ecclesiastical  buildings  of  England,  as  being  the 
fiist  which,  since  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries  in  the  sixteenth 
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century,  has  been  commenced  on  the  scale  and  on  the  lines  of  the  abbey 
churches  of  old.  May  it  be  of  happy  omen  to  the  Benedictine  order  and 
to  the  Catholic  church  in  this  land." 

Friends  at  a  distance  are  always  interested  in  all  things  that  concern 
their  Alma  Mater.  There  is  not  much  to  say  about  the  personnel  of  St. 
Gregory's ;  but  what  there  is,  will  be  welcome  as  an  indication  of  steady  in- 
crease and  prosperity.  Brother  Philip  Whiteside  and  F.  Dunstan  Sweeney 
have  lately  been  added  to  the  list  of  professed  monks  of  St.  Gregory's ; 
two  young  religious  have  returned  from  St.  Michael's,  and  the  Right  Rev. 
Abbot  Smith  is  now  permanently  resident  at  Downside.  The  community 
has  doubled  itself  in  the  last  eight  years.  At  our  last  visit  we  were  glad 
to  find  Dr.  Peter  Wilson  in  his  usual  good  health,  notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  and  although  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  he  has  been  unable 
to  leave  his  room  for  the  past  six  months  or  more.  Father  Kentlal,  a  very 
"  old  Gregorian,"  to  whom  these  pages  have  been  regularly  indebted  since 
our  first  number,  is  another  of  those  who,  in  their  old  age,  come  back  to 
the  home  of  their  youth  to  enjoy  repose  after  the  hard  fought  battle  of  a 
long  life  ;  and  long  may  we  see  him  there. 

Five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  Mission  Church  of  St.  Benedict  was 
opened.  The  silver  jubilee  of  the  event  was  duly  honoured  on  the  Sunday 
within  the  octave  of  All  Saints'  O.S.B.,  but  the  more  formal  and  public 
ceremony  is  postponed  till  next  summer.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
give  a  list  of  the  "  parish  priests  "  of  the  mission  since  its  commencement 
First  of  all.  Prior  Lawson  (1814-1818)  attended  to  the  few  ciitholics  in 
the  neighbourhood.  His  successor  as  Prior  and  Parochus  was  D.  Bernard 
Barber  (1818-23).  D.  Bede  Polding,  "  clarum  ac  venerabile  nomen,"  may 
•be  styled  the  first  missioner  proper  ;  he  seems  to  have  received  the  care  of 
the  parish  in  the  autumn  of  1823,  and  retained  it  for  six  years.  Dom 
Bede  Rigby  (1830-1835),  D.  Basil  Duck  (1836-1837),  D.  Nicholas  Kendal 
(1837-1844),  were  the  next  in  onler.  After  D.  Maurus  Hodgson  had 
supplied  for  a  few  months,  D.  Charles  Davis  was  appointed  (1844),  and 
on  his  consecration  as  bishop  of  Maitland,  in  February,  1848,  D.  Placid 
Hall  entered  into  his  labours.  He  was  succeeded  in  1852,  by  D.  Benedict 
Blount.  In  the  autumn  of  1854,  D.  Alphonsus  Morrall  became  Parochus, 
and  five  years  later  was  succeeded  by  D.  Bede  Vaughan,  now  Primate  of 
Australia.  D.  Benedict  Tid marsh  took  his  place  in  the  autumn  of  1861 ; 
and  a  year  later  was  followed  by  D.  Bernard  Bulbeck  (1862-1865).  P. 
Alphonsus  Morrall  had  the  care  of  the  Mission  again  from  the  Autumn  of 
1865  till  his  election  to  the  Priorship  in  July,  1866,  when  D.  Bernard 
Bulbeck  again  took  his  place  as  Missioner.  D.  Oswald  Davis  filled  the 
office  provisionally,  for  part  of  1869,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  year,  D. 
Wolstan  Richards  became  Parochus.  The  succeeding  Missioners  have 
been,  D.  Dunstan  Breen  (1874);  D.  Aelred  Keams,  R.LP.,  (1874-1875); 
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D.  Francis  Fleming  (1875-1878) ;  and  D.  Gregory  Murphy,  now  happily 

reigiiing. 

Oace  more  "  Hamlet "  has  been  selected  for  the  Christmas  play. 
Judging  from  the  rarity  of  its  appearance  in  the  old  play  bills,  it  was 
never  a  great  favourite.  The  enigmatical  ami  somewliat  melancholy 
Prince  of  Denmark  has  heretofore  had  but  four  repre:*entatives  on  the 
Downside  stage.  Nicholas  Paillet,  in  l.'^29  ;  in  1852,  (Tcorge  Clarke, 
!  himself  the  instructor,  in  after  life,  of  so  many  generaticms  of  youthful 
actors;  Frank  Plowden,  in  1867  ;  Norbert  Durrant,  in  1875  ;  and  now, 
in  this  year  of  grace,  1882,  Charles  Kuypers. 

The  new  class  rooms  will  allow  of  the  late  natural  philosophy  room, 
previously  the  Monk's  refectory,  and  in  stiU  earlier  days  their  library, 
being  set  free  for  a  natural  history  museum.  Perhaps  this  announcement 
is  premature,  so  let  it  be  taken  as  indicating  what  was  talked  of  as 
probable  not  long  ago.  The  collections  of  stuffed  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes 
are  beginning  to  look  very  forbidding  indeed,  and  are  large  enough  and 
good  enough  to  be  catalogued.  The  St.  Gregory's  Society  might  encourage 
this  idea,  by  offering  a  prize  for  the  best  catalogue  presentecL 

Notes  about  the  various  stained  glass  windows  up  and  down  the  halls 
and  cloisters  of  St.  Gregory's  may  be  interesting.  The  history  of  stained 
glass  at  Downside  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  certain  wondrous 
windows  of  plain  glass,  variegated  with  colours,  which  once  were  at  Acton 
Bamell,  and  were  .brought  by  the  monks  when  they  moved  to  Mount 
Pleasant,  Downside  ;  they  are  now,  and  for  years  have  been,  in  the  room 
below  the  old  chapel,  looking  on  to  the  lawn.  A  similar  style  of  art  (let 
us  be  as  respectful  as  we  can  to  the  early  efforts  of  the  revival),  prevails 
also  in  most  of  the  windows  in  the  said  old  chapel :  but  the  crowning 
(and  blinding)  glory  of  that  much  admired  edifice  was  undoubtedly  the 
large  southern  window,  the  present  of  Count  Mazzinghi  the  elder,  father 
of  that  "  old  George  "  of  our  boyhood's  recollections.  The  Mazzinghi 
window,  such  is  the  mutability  of  fashion  and  taste,  would  now  only  be 
studied  as  a  model  of  a  style  to  be  avoided ;  in  pattern  it  is  an  intricate, 
I  unwholesome  composition  in  strong  colours  ;  deep  purple,  brick  red,  and 
I  yellow  ochre.  .  ^ 

After  that  effort,  years  rolled  by  before  anything  new  in  stained  glass 
was  attempted.  It  was  not  until  1853  that  the  b  iy  window  at  the  end  of 
the  Palace  was  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  English  Benedictine 
bishops  of  that  date,  viz..  Archbishop  Polding  and  Bishops  Morris,  Davis, 
Brown,  Collier,  and  Ullathorne ;  all,  save  Dr.  Collier,  monks  of  St. 
Gregory's.  Again,  for  a  long  period,  was  the  art  imrepresented ;  till  on 
the  opening  of  the  new  buildings,  in  1876,  a  grand  effort  was  made,  and 
several  windows  were  filled^  with  stained  glass.    Those  in  the  refectory, 
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going  from  left  to  right,  or  from  west  to  cast,  bear  the  heialdfe 
achievements  of  the  following  families  who  have  had  representatives 
at  Downside: — Kenmare,  Petre,  Stourton,  De  Freyne,  Lovat,  Throck- 
morton, Wolseley,  Vaughan,  Tasker,  Homyhold,  Blount,  Cholmeley, 
Smythe,  The  O'Conor  Don,  Selby,  and  Ford.  In  the  Petre  Library 
three  windows  are  still  unoccupied  ;  The  arms  of  the  Petres  and  Flem- 
mings  occupy  the  remaining  windows.  In  the  Petre  cloister  five  of  the 
ten  are  already  filled.  Beginning  at  the  east  end,  the  first  window 
contains  the  arms  of  MostjTi,  Walmesley,  Randolph  and  Langdale; 
the  seventh,  those  of  De  Paiva,  Walford,  Kelly,  and  Lynch  ;  the  eighth, 
those  of  Hammond,  Comey,  Hussey.  and  Campbell ;  the  ninth,  those  of 
Murphy,  Pinto  Basto,  Knight,  and  Bird ;  the  tenth,  and  last,  those 
of  Lawless,  Harting,  Bamewall,  and  McVeagh.  Bell,  of  Bristol,  was  the 
maker  of  all  these  windows  in  the  refectory,  library,  and  cloisters  ;  and  as 
there  are  five  windows  yet  to  be  filled,  we  may  recommend  old  boys 
to  make  early  application  for  the  space.  The  new  church  already 
possesses  some  fine  glass.  The  rose  window  in  the  transept,  and  the 
windows  in  the  chapels  of  St.  Benedict,  and  of  the  Benedictine  Saints,  are 
by  Hardman.  The  firm  of  Lavers  and  Westlake  provided  the  two  windows 
which  the  Vrignon  family  have  placed  in  St.  Lawrence's  chapel. 

We  propose  in  an  early  number  to  give  an  accoimt  of  the  Court 
of  St.  Gregory's,"  now,  we  regret  to  say,  in  a  state  of  interr^um. 
In  the  meantime,  the  following  ILst  of  monarchs  who  have  adorned 
the  throne  for  now  nearly  a  hundred  years,  is  worthy  of  record.  It 
is  taken  from  the  illuminated  roll  in  the  Petre  library.  The  original 
record  was  burnt  in  the  great  fira 
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ACTON  BUKNELL. 


1798 

Edward  I.- 

- (Smythe) 

1799 

Edward  IL  - 

-  (Lawrence) 

1800 

Thomas  I.- 

- (Midligan) 

1801 

William  L  - 

(Lorymer) 

1802 

William  IL  - 

-  (Jameson) 

1803 

Joseph  I.- 

. (Glover) 

1804 

Thomas  II.  - 

-  (Jenkins) 

1805 

Edward  III. 

-  (Hebdin) 

1806 

Luke 

-  (Barber) 
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1807  .      -       -       James     1.    .       .      .  (Bames) 

1808  -      -       -       William  III.        -       -  (Morris) 

1809  -      -      .      Theobald      -       -      -  (MacKenna) 


1812  -      -      -      Thomas  III.        -      -  (Brown) 

1813  -      -      -      Joseph  II.  .      -      -  (Tasker) 


DOWNSIDE. 


1814 

■         I^.ttiatH          •  • 

.  ^Collier^ 

1815 

Joseph  III.  - 

-  (Wilson) 

1816 

i^iithony 

/Merrev^ 

1817 

Liewis  -       .  - 

(de  Sommery) 

1818 

George  1.  - 

/Knapp) 

1819 

Thomas  IV.  - 

-    (de  Sommery) 

1820 

Henry  I.     -  - 

-  (Stonor) 

1821 

Bamaby 

-  (Murphy) 

1822 

James  II.  - 

.  (Kendal) 

1823 

WUliamlV.  - 

-  (Philipson) 

1824 

Patrick 

-    (Mc  Gauly) 

1825 

Joseph  IV.  - 

-  (Nagley) 

1826 

Francis  I.     -  - 

-  (Ford) 

1827 

_ 

George  II.    -  - 

-  (Barrett) 

1828 

Edmund  I.  " 

-  (Athy) 

1829 

Edmund  II.  - 

-  (Coppinger) 

1830 

Edward  IV.  - 

-  (Smythe) 

1831 

James  III.  - 

-  (Power) 

1832 

Charles  I.     -  - 

-  (Davis) 

1833 

Joseph  V.  - 

-  (Tidmarsh) 

1834 

• 

Thomas  V.  - 

-  (Smith) 

1835 

Robert  -       -  - 

-  (Bamewell) 

1836 

Richard  L 

-  (O'Gorman) 

1837 

Henry  II.  - 

.  (Blount) 

1838 

Maurice 

-  (O'Connell) 

1839 

Walter! 

-  (Selby) 

1840 

Thomas  VL  - 

-  (Selby) 

1841 

Henry  III.  - 

.  (Fynes) 

1842 

Henry  IV.  - 

-  (Moore) 

1843 

John    II.  - 

-  (Day) 

1844 

Walter  II.  - 

-  (Smythe) 

1845 

Thomas  VIL 

.  (O'Brien) 

1846 

George  IIL  - 

-  (Lynch) 

1847 

Edward  V.  - 

.  (Riddell) 

1848 

»      Jeremiah      •  • 

»  (Murphy) 

1810 
1811 


John  I. 
Laurence 


-  (Jenkins) 
.  (Nihell) 
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1849 

James  lY.  - 

-  (O'Connell) 

1850 

Kichard  11.  - 

-  (Taalfe) 

1851 

George  IV.  - 

-  (Clarke) 

1852 

John  III.  - 

-  (Kendal) 

1853 

Francis  IL  - 

-  (DePaira) 

1854 

John    IV.  - 

-  (Murphy) 

1855 

Charles  II.  - 

-  (O'Conor) 

1856 

James  V.- 

- (Murphy) 

1857 

Denis 

-  (O'Conor) 

1858 

Paul  - 

-  (Rochford) 

1859 

Edmund  V.- 

- (Hasting) 

1860 

Alexander 

-  (Ford) 

1861 

Baldvvyn 

-  (Fleming) 

1862 

Walter  III.  - 

-    (De-  Souza) 

1863 

Archembald  - 

-  (Fleming) 

1864 

William  V.  - 

-  (Petre) 

1865 

Eugene  -      -  - 

-  (Codd) 

1866 

Henry  V.      -  - 

-  (Knight) 

1867 

David  -       -  - 

-  (Sherlock) 

1868 

Thomas  VIII. 

-  (Tieran) 

1869 

Martin  -       -  - 

-  (Blake) 

1870 

Raymund 

-  (Clarke) 

1871 

Charles  III.  - 

-  (French) 

1872 

Ambrose 

-  (Walford) 

1873 

James  VI. 

-  (Howlet) 

1874 

Edward  VL  - 

*  -  (Butler) 

1875 

Robert  II. 

-    (Jb  rencn) 

1876 

Francis  III.  - 

-  (Fulton) 

(The  last  with  a  full  Court.) 

1877 

JohnV. 

-  (KendalX 

1878 

Michael 

-  (Dunlea) 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  in  a  future  issue  about  such  a  time  honoured 
institution.  That  it  may  be  revived,  even  in  a  modified  form,  and  that 
"  the  King  may  enjoy  his  own  again,"  is  our  earnest  hope.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  look  down  the  roll  of  Kings  since  the  commencement  of  the 
monarchy  in  the  year  1798 — the  year  of  the  Irish  rebellion.  It  com- 
mences with  the  head  of  the  house  in  England,  Edward  Smythe. 
Thomas  Jenkins,  Luke  Barber — well-known  names — carry  us  on  to  1808, 
when  appears  the  name  of  William  Morris ;  surely,  the  late  bishop  of 
Troy.  In  1812,  Thomas  Brown  sits  on  the  throne,  and  in  the  name  we 
recognizeth  at  of  the  future  illustrious  bishop  of  Newport  and  Menevia. 
The  first  monarch  of  the  Downside  line  ,  is  Bernard  Collier,  and 
he  is  succeeded  in  the  year  when  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought, 
by  Joseph  IV.,  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  kings  (and  whom  God  save,) 
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who  is  yet  alive.  We  need  scarcely  name  Dr.  Pn.ter  Wilson.  In  1830 
another  Edward  Siuythe  reigns,  and  in  1832,  1833,  1834,  come  three 
names  familiar  to  us  all — Charles  Davis,  Joseph  Tidmarsh,  and  Thomas 
SmitL  Father  Joseph  now  has  care  of  the  Mission  of  Malvern  ;  the 
Right  Eeverend  Abbot  Smith,  who,  as  prior,  crowned  many  of  his 
successors,  dwells  within  the  shadow  of  the  palace.  In  1836,  appears  the 
name  of  Richard  O'Gorman,  whose  voice  but  recently,  and  to  his  honour, 
has  spoken  to  us  from  across  the  Atlantic. 

Henry  Moore,  now  at  the  Coventry  Mission,  is  succeeded  in  1843  by 
John  Day,  of  whom  we  are  all  proud,  as  Sir  John  Day,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  judges,  and  one  who,  from  year  to  year,  has  never  forgotten 
Downside.  A  Smythe  reigns,  for  the  third  time,  in  1844,  and  in 
the  middle  year  of  the  century  comes  George  IV.,  whose  name,  as  Father 
Clement,  we  know  so  well.  The  O'Conor  Don  and  Denis  O'Conor, 
James  V.  (Murphy),  under  whose  priorship  began  the  latest  great  additions 
to  the  monastic  pile,  Edmund  Harting,  Archembald  Fleming,  names 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  carry  us  on  to  the  year  1864,  when 
William  Petre  ascends  the  throne.  Of  Monsignor  Petre,  who  need  remind 
the  last  few  generations  at  Downside  %  At  Woburn,  a  pageant  more  in 
earnest,  based  on  the  same  moral  use  of  solemn  forms  is  in  full  and  daily 
vigour,  and  will  long,  we  hope,  continue.  He  is  the  last  of  the  line,  in 
modem  times,  with  whose  names  we  are  personally  familiar. 

Doubtless  in  the  enumeration  of  the  above  distinguished  names,  some, 
not  less  distinguished,  have  been  passed  without  mention.  They  will 
occur  to  others,  and  in  order  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  an  account  of  St. 
Gregory's  Court  and  its  Kings,  we  would  beg  those  in  possession  of  any 
information  or  anecdote  concerning  it,  its  instituti(m,  rights  and 
ceremonies,  and  the  subsequent  career  of  those  who  have  adorned  its 
throne,  to  forward  the  particulars  to  us. 


"  The  official  returns  show  that  in  the  election  held  in  this  city  in 
November  last,  Kichard  O'Gorman,  candidate  for  the  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  received  more  votes  than  any  other  candidate  for  any 
local  office  in  this  city. 

Judge  O'Gorman  had  98,157  votes,  while  Judge  Tngraham,  whose  name 
'Was  upon  the  same  ticket,  received  97,769.  Franklin  Edson,  who  was 
elected  Mayor,  received*  97,802 ;  Alex.  V.  Davidson,  elected  Sheriff 
^7,876 ;  and  Patrick  Keenan,  elected  Coimty  Clerk,  received  84,180. 

Considering  the  peculiar  efforts  which  were  made  to  defeat  Mr.  O'Goiv 
TD^an,  the  result  is  most  gratifying  to  his  friends. 
It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  in  such  a  canvass  to  lead  his  whole 


Extract  from  the  New  York  Sun, 


Dec.  19th,  1882. 
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The  above  paper  was  lately  sent  by  Mr.  O'Gorman,  and  directed 
To 

The  President, 

Downside  College, 

Old  Down  Inn. 

Somersetshire. 

Evidently  his  reminiscences  were  of  the  old  coaching  days.  In  the  list 
of  students  of  St.  Gregory's,  which  we  have  already  published,  we  find  a 
Richard  O'Gorman,  who  came  in  the  year  1835.  We  understand  that  he 
got  into  some  political  trouble  in  Ireland,  and  went  to  America,  becoming, 
we  suppose,  a  free  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Sweeney,  FF.  Antony, 
and  Bernard  Bulbeck,  and  George  Blount  made  their  first  appearance  at 
Downside  in  the  same  year,  and,  perhaps,  could  give  us  more  definite  in- 
formation. Old  Down  Inn  was,  of  course,  the  famous  coaching  inn  on 
the  road  to  Wells,  and,  probably,  the  nearest  post  office.  Was  the  Prior 
ever  called  the  President  f 


We  learn  that  the  band,  which,  like  the  Amseba,  is  intermittent 
is  at  present  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency ;  judging  from  the  following 
programme,  given  recently,  better  than  it  has  been  for  years.  The 
pieces  played  were  : — 

Romberg's  Toy  symphony, 

"Nazareth"       -  ....  Gounod. 

Allegretto,  from  symphony  No.  7        -      -  Beethoven. 
Andante,  from  symphony  No.  3  -      -      -  Haydn. 


Unusual  interest  has  been  paid  to  lawn  tennis  this  year.  A  club 
has  been  formed,  and  the  championship  for  the  season  was  won  by  Gerald 
GradwelL 


The  Downside  harriers  are  still  flourishing,  and  there  were  several 
smart  runs  at  the  beginning  of  last  term.  Henry  Campbell  is  the  pace- 
maker." At  the  last  election,  Lewis  Cave  was  elected  Captain,  and 
Alfred  Dobson  secretary  of  the  schooL 


The  "Life  of  St.  Benedict,"  by  the  Very  Reverend  Father  Prior,  has 
gQue  through  three  editions. 


It  is  always  a  pleasing  task  to  chronicle  honours  gained  by  Gregorians, 
aad  greatly  fear  that  for  lack  of  information  reaching  us,  our  records 
must  be  very  imperfect  We  have  been  able,  however,  to  gather  the 
Mowing 

Brother  Cuthbert  Butler,  B.A.,  London, 
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Brother  Wilfrid  Kew^  First  examination  for  Undergraduates,  Royal 
tTmversity,  Ireland. 

J<Am  de  la  Touche,  Examination  for  Chinese  Customs.  (He  is  now  in 
China.) 

Frederick  Kilkelly,  Honours  m  Law,  and  a  first  honour  place  in  Experi- 
mental Science  (Dublin.) 

Randolph  Kilkelly  has  taken  his  degree,  and  has  gained  the  second  gold 
medal  (Dublin.)  He  has  also  gained  several  prizes  and  honours  in  his 
medical  studies,  has  accepted  a  Dcnnonstratorship  under  the  great  anatomist, 
McAlister,  and  has  been  selected,  after  a  competitive  examination,  surgical 
resident  pupil  in  his  hospital. 


The'  excellence  of  the  Petre  Library  for  the  use  of  the  upper  boys  of 
the  school,  is  well-known  to  those  who  have  visited  Downside  of  late 
years.  We  remember  well  the  miserable  apology  for  a  library,  admission 
to  which,  in  default  of  better,  was  thought  so  much  of  in  our  time  by  the* 
"  twelve  first,"  who  were  privileged  to  belong  to  it,  and  the  lending 
library  contained  in  a  cupboard  in  the  Prefect's  room,  which  supplied  some' 
sort  of  literature  to  the  rest  of  the  school.  But  an  excellent  junior  library 
has  been  in  existence  now  for  some  years  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  largest  of  the  old  classrooms  has  been  appropriated  to  it,  and  is- 
dlready  well,  if  not  so  luxuriously  furnished  as  the  Petre  library.  It  has* 
already  a  nucleus  of  well-selected  books,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
recoid  an  instance  of  very  great  kindness  in  regard  to  it  on  the  part  of  a 
very  great  personage.  On  hearing  of  its  wants,  His  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Newman,  immediately  forwarded  a  selected  number  of  his  works,  and  we 
need  hardly  say  how  highly  the  gift  and  honour  have  been  appreciated. 

This  library  supplies  a  great  want,  and  the  evidence  of  its  usefulness, 
even  in  its  present  state,  is  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  hours  of  recreation, 
the  boys  flock  to  it  and  crowd  it.  The  institution  needs  no  eulogy  from 
US,  but  we  may  assist  it  by  calling  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  Downside,  and  especially  of  those  who  remember  the  libraries* 
of  the  old  days,  to  how  much  good  they  could  do  by  increasing  the  stock 
of  volumes  on  its  shelves.  It  would  be  a  small  tax  on  the  resources  of  ^ 
many  to  forward  to  it  some  books  which  they  are  able  to  spare,  and  we 
appeal  to  them  to  do  so,  knowing  that  they  could  not  be  more  usefully 
bestowed.  The  boys,  as  far  as  their  means  allow,  help  themselves  by  their 
subscriptions,  and  their  efforts  deserve  to  be  aided.  It  is  not  well  that 
without  any  effort  on  their  part,  all  good  things  should  be  spontaneously 
provided,  but  where  they  show,  as  they  have  done  in  this  case,  a  willing- 
ness to  assist  themselves,  and  struggle  hard  to  do  so,  they  deserve  en- 
couragement and  help.  For  help,  therefore,  in  the  manner  we  have 
indicated,  we  appeal  to  our  readers ;  in  the  hope  also  that  <S\nt  appeal  may 
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not,  as  the  saying  is,  "  go  into  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other,"  but  that 
some,  before  the  idea  escapes  them,  will  at  once  give  it  practical  form,  and 
follow  an  example  which  has  been  so  generously  given  in  so  high  a 


Another  work  of  art,  a  large  mosaic  of  Venetian  workmanship,  has 
been  placed  at  Down-^ide,  through  the  liberality  of  Lord  Hylton.  The 
size  is  3ft.  2in.  by  2ft.  Tin. ;  the  subject,  the  "  Ecce  Homo,"  and  it 
is  signed  and  ^ dated  "Arminius  Zuccatus  Venetus  MDLXXXVII."  It 
is  not  our  purpose  here  to  write  an  essay  on  mosaics.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  art  that  has  bequeathed  to  us  such  lasting  works  made 
in  such  imperishable  materials,  whose  form  and  colour  are  almost  un- 
changeable. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  the  most  brilliant  period  of  painting  and 
arts  in  Italy.  The  result  of  so  many  great  names  and  of  their  dis- 
tinguished pupils  was  to  replace,  in  a  great  measure,  mosaics  by  painting, 
for  the  domes  and  walls  of  churches.  In  consequence,  the  incrustation  of 
coloured  glass  began  to  be  abandoned  throughout  Italy,  except  at  Venice, 
where,  as  we  learn  from  Vasari,  in  his  life  of  Titian,  it  received  great  en- 
couragement from  that  illustrious  painter,  and  from  the  Senate. 

There  are  many  names  of  distinguished  mosaicists  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Amongst  them  the  name  of  Zuccato  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  1524.  This  was  Francesco  Zuccato,  an  especial  prot^g^  of  Titian,  who 
was  indebted  to  his  father  for  his  earliest  lessons  in  painting.  His  great 
work  was  the  decoration  of  the  splendid  sacristy  of  St.  Mark's,  which  he 
did  in  conjunction  with  Rizzo  and  Alberto  Zio.  About  1530,  when  the 
two  latter  ceased  to  work,  Francesco's  brother,  Valerio,  was  permitted  to 
join  him,  and  between  them  they  achieved  a  brilliant  career  and  filled  the 
church  with  their  works.  Arminio  Zuccato,  to  whom  we  owe  the  fine 
piece  at  Downside,  was  the  distinguished  son  of  Valerio.  He  worked  also 
in  St.  Mark's,  where  his  first  piece  is  the  mosaic  representing  the  stoning 
of  the  elders  who  had  accused  Susannah,  which  is  incrusted  in  the  wall 
in  which  is  St.  John's  doorway. 

The  "  Ecce  Homo  "  which  now  adorns  the  corridor  leading  from  the 
college  to  the  monastery  at  Downside,  is  a  fine  example  of  Antonio's  style. 
In  such  mosaics  the  picture  is  not  polished  or  ground  down  to  an  even 
surface,  neither  are  the  small  cubes  and  little  pieces  disposed  with  such 
exactness  and  mechanical  gradations  of  colour  as  we  find  in  others.  But 
the  light  and  shade  and  the  tone  of  colouring  which  results  from  the 
greater  freedom  is  far  more  valuable. 

In  the  Italian  Court  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  may  be  seen  a 
mosaic  picture  of  the  same  subject  by  the  same  master,  but  it  is  scarcely 
more  than  half  the  vertical  dimensions  of  that  at  Downside,  and,  perhaps, 
is  only  a  fragment. 
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The  frontispiece  to  the  present  number  is  an  etching  by  D.  Leo  Almond, 
from  the  painting  (a  replica  of  tbit  attributed  to  Quentin  Matsys,  in  the 
museum  at  Antwerp),  which  for  so  many  years  hung  in  the  old  refectory, 
and  is  now  in  the  calefactory.  As  we  purpose  giving  in  a  future  number 
a  systematic  account  of  the  Downside  "  gallery,"  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  at  present  concerning  this  picture. 


We  have,  as  yet,  no  printing  press  at  Downside,  but  very  excellent 
book  binding  is  now  turned  out  by  one  of  the  monks  A  visit  to  his 
commodious  workshop,  which  is  the  large  and  lofty  chamber  in  the  tower 
of  the  new  church,  immediately  above  the  organ  loft,  will  prove  both  in- 
structing and  interesting. 


The  progress  of  the  electric  light  is  watched  with  interest  at  Downside, 
and  before  long  we  shall  doubtless  see  there  an  **  installation  "  as  it  is 
called.  But  at  present  the  old  gas  works  on  Mog-hill,  still  fulfil  their 
purpose.  They  must  have  been  erected  many  years  ago  ;  we  cannot  say 
how  many,  but  they  are  probably  among  the  earliest  private  gas-works  in 
England.  Lately  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add  two  extra  retorts, 
and  on  a  visit  to  the  works  a  short  time  ago,  we  learnt  that  the  daily  con- 
sumption of  gas  in  the  winter  time  amounts  to  no  less  than  six  thousand 
feet,  at  a  cost  of  about  three  shillings  a  thousand.  The  comparatively 
small  scale  on  which  it  is  produced  would  account  for  the  apparent  high 
price ;  high,  that  is,  when  we  consider  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  coal  pits.  The  number  of  gas  jets  throughout  the  college  is  about  six 
hundred. 


The  term  "  installation  "  reminds  us  of  an  interesting  fact  which  is, 
perhaps,  not  generally  known.  Most  of  us  are  aware  that  the  old 
abbatial  dignities  were  revived  some  fifty  years  ago.  The  present 
niitred  abbots  of  Westminster,  Glastonbury,  St.  Alban's,  St.  Edmund^s, 
and  York  are  the  Eight  Reverends  D.D.  Placid  Burchall,  Cuthbert  Smith, 
Norbert  Sweeney,  Vincent  Clifton,  and  Augustine  Bury.  The  abbotship 
of  Evesham  is  for  the  moment  vacant.  We  lately  heard  the  account  of 
how  the  Right  Reverend  Abbot  Sweeney  was  inducted  into  his  chair 
and  abbatial  dignity  by  a  number  of  his  monks  in  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Alban's  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  astonished  verger  who  represented  the 
powers  that  be.  What  a  fact  for  the  "  Rock  ! "  The  venerable  ruins  of 
Olastonbury,  on  a  similar  occasion,  were  the  scene  of  the  installation  of 
Abbot  Smith,  and  in  like  manner,  shorn  of  their  state  and  much  of  the 
ceremony,  perhaps,  but  still  valid,  the  old  abbey  of  York,  and  the  other 
famous  abbeys  may  have  seen  the  successive  installations  of  their  rightful 
masters. 
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Visitors  of  late  years  will  have  noticed  the  marked  change  in  tli« 
character  of  the  church  music.  Now,  the  tendency  is  towards  Gregorian. 
Mozart  and  Haydn,  and  such  like  florid  music,  not  to  speak  of  O 
Salutaris/'  adapted  from  the  "  Traviata/'  are  things  of  the  past,  and 
referred  to  with  derision.  But  we  are  not  all  learned  about  plain  chant 
and  Gregorian  tones,  and  wo  confess  that  we  sympathise  a  little  with  those* 
who  have  not  been  educated  up  to  the  new  school,  or,  rather,  revival  of 
the  old.  F<^r  their  benefit  we  have,  therefore,  asked  for  and  been  proolipecl 
for  our  next  number  an  article  upon  the  subject  of  Gregorian  music,  SeiiHng^ 
certain  that  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  the  highest  interest  So  little  is 
known  about  it !  We  shall  be  glad  to  be  told  something  concerning  its 
origin,  its  principles,  its  beauties,  the  ancient  method  of  notation,  with, 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  huge  books  which  stand  on  the  lecterns,  and, 
in  short,  something  of  a  science  instituted  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church 
(at  least,  in  the  fourth  century),  and  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  in  his  time,  made  it  what  it  has  continued  to 
be,  unchanged  for  fifteen  centuries. 

From  a  recent  gazette  we  learn  that  George  Alan  Robertson  passed  high 
up  in  the  list  at  the  last  competitive  examination  for  entrance  into  the 
royal  military  college  at  Sandhurst 

We  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  glancing  through  a  volume  of  the 
^  Downside  Magazine  "  for  1844-45.  It  is  a  printetl  octavo,  each  number 
consisting  of  about  sixteen  pages.  The  writers  appear  to  be  diffident  at 
times  concerning  their  productions,  and  seem  to  fear,  or,  at  least,  to 
deprecate,  factious  opposition.  Amongst  the  compositions  is  "  an  Ode  to  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Wilson  (then  Prior,  now  Cathedral  Prior  of  Ely),  on  com- 
pleting his  half  jubilee  in  religious  life.  George  Count  Mazzinghi  writes 
frequent  letters,  signing  himself  "  a  Tuscan  Peer."  In  November,  1844, 
he  chronicles  the  names  of  Messrs.  Sweeney  and  Blount  as  having  taken 
their  degree  of  B.A.,  London.  A  Frenchman  writes — "Mes  adieux  k 
Downside."  He  is  rather  hard  on  perjlle  AlbioUy  "  race  d'^giostes,"  as  he 
calls  us.  Of  Downside  he  speaks  as  a  "jardin  d^licieux  dans  une  horrible 
terre  !" 


The  news  has  lately  reached  us  that  the  monastery  at  Fort  Augustus, 
founded  by  Father  Jerome  Vaughan,  is  to  be  separated  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  English  Benedictine  congregation.  We  have,  as  yet^  no* 
further  information. 

At  the  examinations  for  matriculation  at  the  London  University  the* 
following  have  passed  : — 

1882.  July.  (1st  division).  Francis  Fulton,  Michael  Sweetman>. 
Charles  Birt 
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1883.  January.  (1st  division).  John  O'Conor,  Arthur  Wellealey 
Sells,  Haniish  Sweetman,  Ernest  Edwin  Ware. 


With  great  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Stephen  Mckenna. 
The  name  is  a  familiar  one  at  Downside,  esi)ecially  to  those  of  the 
generation  between  1840  and  1850.  There  were  four  brothere,  all  brought 
up  at  St.  Gregory's,  as  was  their  father  before  them.  All  are  now  detid. 
The  eldest  of  the  sons  (who  entered  Downside  in  1841)  was  Theobald. 
He  was  killed  in  service  in  the  war  against  China.  The  second,  John 
(who  came  to  Downside  in  1845)  filled  a  civil  post  under  government. 
The  third,  Robert  (Brother  Maurus,  O.S.B.)  died  in  Belgium.  Stephen 
was  the  youngest  and  his  name  is  known  to  many  as  a  distinguished 
writer-  For  the  present  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  following 
brief  notice  from  the  Tablet  of  the  20th  January.  In  our  next  number 
we  sliall  give  a  fuller  account  of  his  writings. 

"  Stephen  McKenna.  A  soldier  serving  in  India  with  distinction,  he 
left  liis  regiment,  the  28th,  when  he  had  obtained  the  rank  of  Captain. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  a  soldier  of  the  pen,  one  of  those  who  never 
sullied  his'  sword.  As  a  novelist  he  attained  distinction,  and  the  very 
last  work  from  his  pen  was  written  in  Peter  Arleifs  Anmml,  and  for 
boys,  for  it  was  written  for  his  sons.  Bom  in  Dublin,  educated  at 
Downside,  he  died  at  Chelsea,  fortified  with  the  rites  of  the  Holy 
Church.  Over  anxiety  hastened  his  end,  an  anxiety  one  can  feel  for 
when  a  thought  is  given  to  the  gap  left  in  a  household  where  a  widow 
and  ten  orphans  are  left  to  bewail  the  loss  of  the  breadwinner.  May  he 
rest  in^peace/' 


Another  death  to  record  since  our  last  issue  is  that  of  Henry  Molyneux 
Seel.  He  entered  Downside  in  1851  and  was  for  many  years  an  officer 
in  the  College  of  arms,  holding  the  position  of  Richmond  Herald.  He 
died  at  Brighton  on  the  31st  of  August,  1882,  in  his  44th  year.  R.I.P. 


We  have  also  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  de  la  Barre 
Bodenham,  who  died  at  Paris  on  the  21st  of  January.  He  was  bom 
at  Rotherwas,  on  May  4th,  1813,  and  educated,  partly  at  home,  partly  at 
Downside,  afterwards  spending  some  years  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
His  intimate  connection  with  Rome  began  very  early,  when  he  lived  in 
the  house  of  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Weld,  at  Rome.  The  last  audience 
given  by  Gregory  XVI.,  was  given  to  him.  With  Pope  Pius  IX.,  he  was 
almost  on  familiar  terms  during  the  whole  of  his  long  pontificate.  He 
was  one  of  an  inner  circle  of  eminent  laymen  to  whom  Pius  IX.,  at  the 
time  of  the  Vatican  Council,  entmsted  the  task  of  stirring  up  Catholic 
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union  throughout  Europe.  He  identified  himself  always  with  the 
interests  of  Catholics  in  Poland,  and  rendered  considerable  service  to 
their  cause  by  the  information  he  was  able  to  give  at  high  quarters 
in  Roma 


The  deaths  of  two  mrfre  former  students  of  St.  Gregory's  have  been 
announced  to  members  of  the  St.  Gregory's  Society.  James  Farquharson 
Cave  was  the  eldest  son  of  the'  late  John  Cave  of  Brambridge,  Win- 
chester. He  died  at  Gosport,  December  28th,  1882,  at  the  age  of  43 
years.    He  came  to  Downside  on  the  24th  of  August,  1854. 

Robert  Maurice  Tieman  came  to  Downside  on  the  17th  February, 
1867.    He  died  December  10th,  1882. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  GREGORIANS. 

No.  IV. 

The  Right  Reverend  Dom.  J.  Noebert  Sweeney,  D.D.,  O.S.B., 
Titular  Abbot  op  St.  Ai^bans,  and  Provincial  op  the 
Benedictine  Province  op  Canterbury. 

Death,  which  has  been  bo  busy  of  late  in  the  ranks  of  the  great 
men  of  the  political,  social,  and  literary  world,  has  come  nearer 
home,  and  called  away  one  who  will  be  sadly  missed  from  the 
circle  of  our  little  world  at  Downside.  Dr.  Sweeney  is  dead ! 
For  a  long  period  of  years  no  one  has  been  better  known  to  the 
religious  and  students,  and  also  to  visitors  at  St.  Gregory^s,  than 
he  who  has  now  passed  away  to  his  eternal  rest.  No  one  could 
have  been  more  constant  and  loyal  than  Fr.  Norbert  Sweeney 
ever  was  to  the  school  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  home  of  his  choice 
and  profession.  For  many  a  year  no  gathering,  no  ^^festa,"  no 
ceremony  has  appeared  complete  without  his  presence  at  St. 
Gregory^s ;  and  his  death  has  left  a  gap  which  it  will  be  difficult 
to  fill.  His  genial  disposition  drew  people  to  him,  and  his  un- 
varying good-nature  and  overflowing  afloction  retained  as  friends 
all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  attractive  qualities. 

Ft.  Sweeney  was  born  at  Bangalore,  in  India,  on  November  3rd, 
1821.  His  father,  an  officer  in  the  40th  Regiment,  had  been 
engaged  on  military  duty  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  at  the  time 
when  Napoleon  I.  was  sent  there  as  a  prisoner,  and  captain 
Sweeney  was  one  of  the  very  few  among  his  English  custodians 
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with  whom  the  fallen  emperor  held  any  friendly  relations.  Whilst 
still  quite  a  child,  James  Sweeney  was  sent  over  to  England  for 
his  education,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  friends,  who  placed 
him  in  a  preparatory  school  at  Hammersmith ;  at  the  same  time 
his  elder  sister  was  at  the  convent  of  Benedictines  close  by,  where 
she  afterwards  became  a  nun.  From  time  to  time  the  brother 
was  allowed  to  come  to  the  convent  to  spend  the  day,  and  it  was 
to  his  intercourse  with  the  nuns  daring  these  pleasant  holidays 
that  he  always  ascribed  his  first  inclination  towards  the  Order  of 
St.  Benedict.  "My  vocation,^^  he  said,  on  a  recent  celebration 
at  the  convent  of  Teignmouth,  when  the  Lady  Abbess,  one  of  the 
nuns  who  had  known  him  in  those  early  days,  kept  the  jubilee  of 
her  profession,  "  my  vocation  came,  after  God,  from  those  good 
nuns  who  were  so  kind  to  me  when  I  was  such  a  bit  of  a 
youngster  at  Hammersmith.  My  holidays,  when  I  was  allowed 
to  go  to  their  convent  and  roam  about  their  garden,  were  won- 
derful days !  No  sooner  was  one  over  than  I  began  to  look 
forward  to  the  next.'^ 

From  London,  when  fourteen,  in  the  year  1835,  he  came  to 
Downside.  He  was  well  advanced  in  studies,  and  only  remained 
three  years  in  the  college  before  he  took  the  habit  of  religion,  and 
commenced  his  novitiate.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  these 
years  were  well  spent,  for  from  his  early  boyhood  he  was  ever 
possessed  of  the  energy  and  power  of  work  which  characterized 
him  always  in  after  life.  In  games  as  well  as  studies  he  was 
always  foremost,  particularly  where  pluck  and  go  were  required. 
It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  could  never  bear  to  be  altogether 
idle,  or  employed  uselessly,  and  that  when  he  had  little  else  to  do 
in  play  time,  he  would  occupy  himself  with  learning  "  lines  for 
the  next  penance.  In  those  days,  we  suspect,  Latin  lines 
were  distributed  with  a  more  liberal  hand  than  in  these  later 
times ;  and  certainly  young  James  Sweeney,  with  his  overflowing 
high  spirits  and  unwearied  activity,  would  be  certain  to  come  m 
for  his  share  of  penances. 

On  June  11th,  1838,  after  a  fervent  preparation,  he  received 
the  religious  habit  from  the  hands  of  the  prior.  Dr.  Brown,  and 
entered  upon  the  exercises  of  the  novitiate  with  all  th&  ardour  of 
his  energetic  nature.  We  can  well  believe  that  novices  have 
seldom  displayed  more  clearly  what  the  rule  calls  the  ^^feroof 
novitioruni "  than  did  Br.  Norbert  and  his  companions  in  tha* 
novitiate.  Although  the  great  master  of  the  ascetical  Ufe  at 
Downside,  Fr.  Bede  Folding,  had  sailed  from  England  three 
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years  before  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  Church  in  Australia^ 
still  his  spirit  presided  over  the  formation  of  these  youthful  sons 
of  St.  Gregory^s^  no  less  than  he  had  done  in  person  over  those 
who  now  formed  the  pious  and  exemplary  community,  Fr, 
Nicholas  Kendal  was  the  novice  master^  but  from  the  Prior  him- 
self^ who  in  tho^e  days  had  much  to  say  to  the  novices^  and  who 
doubtless  contributed  much  of  what  is  known  as  the    dura  et 
cbspera/'  Br.  Norbert  derived  a  great  part  of  his  religious  train- 
iog.     It  was  a  fortunate  providence  which  had  left  him  at  Down- 
aide  such  a  model  so  well  suited  to  impress  its  chief  characteristics 
on  his  quick^  energetic,  sensitive  nature.    Of  his  companions  in 
the  exercises  of  the  novitiate,  one  was  Br.  Oswald  Davis,  who,  so 
strangely  unlike  him  in  all  things,  save  the  intensely  devout  and 
religious  spirit  which  characterized  both,  still  remained  during 
life  his  bosom  friend,  or,  as  he  loved  to  call  him,  his    dear  old 
Oswald.^^    How  intimately  these  two  good  religious  men  were 
united  in  bonds  of  brotherly  affection  can  be  well  believed  by  any 
who  witnessed  their  meetings  in  late  years  before  death  sum- 
moned Fr.  Oswald  to  his  reward. 

On  the  24th  of  June  in  the  following  year  1839,  Br.  Norbert 
made  his  religious  profession.  He  was  alone,  for  his  fellow- 
novice  had  begged  to  be  left  a  few  months  longer  before  being 
called  up  to  take  his  vows,  and  this  must  have  somewhat  marred 
the  joy  of  heart  with  which  he  consecrated  all  the  energies  of  his 
life  to  God.  It  must  have  been  a  glad  day  to  the  community  of 
St.  Gregory's  to  thus  welcome  a  youth  of  such  promise  and 
amiable  disposition  into  their  number,  the  more  so  as  for  three 
years  previously  no  novice  had  come  up  for  profession.  The 
period  of  probation  over,  Br.  Norbert  applied  himself  to  the 
higher  studies  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  with  an  ardour  which 
nothing  could  damp.  His  metaphysical  studies  did  not,  however, 
continue  long,  for  on  the  creation  of  the  London  university  it 
was  determined  by  those  who  had  to  superintend  the  studies  at 
Downside  that  Br.  Norbert  should  enter  for  his  degree.  This  he 
did,  and  having  matriculated  in  July,  1842,  was  the  first,  together 
with  Br.  Benedict  Blount,  to  take  his  degree  from  Downside. 
For  the  next  ten  years  he  was  constantly  occupied  in  various 
duties  connected  with  monastery  and  college,  being  called  upon 
to  fill  nearly  every  office  at  St.  Gregory's  during  that  decade. 
He  was  ordained  both  deacon  and  priest  in  March,  1848,  by 
Bishop  Davis,  whose  appointment  in  that  year  to  be  coadjutor  to 
Archbishop  Folding  in  Australia  had  been  such  a  heavy  loss  to 
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St.  Gregory's^  of  which,  for  many  years  previously,  he  had  been 
the  mainstay. 

Upon  the  departure  of  Bishop  Davis  for  his  see,  his  brother, 
Fr.  Oswald,  became  "  Prefect  of  the  Students,^'  and  he  asked  and 
obtained  the  appointment  of  his  fellow-novice,  Fr.  Norbert,  as 
"  sub-prefect.^^  In  these  oiffices  they  laboured  together  for  six 
years  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  building  up  of  a  solid 
and  traditional  system  of  school  discipline  which  has  borne  the 
test  of  subsequent  years.  It  was  no  easy  task  which  had  been 
thus  committed  to  them.  The  life  of  a  college  is  like  that  of  an 
individual :  it  has  its  critical  periods,  and  its  times  of  trouble  and 
anxiety ;  and  it  is  only  by  watchful  and  discreet,  by  firm  though 
mild  direction,  that  such  diflBculties  are  surmounted,  such  trials 
turned  into  the  blessings  of  strength  renewed  and  invigorated  by 
diflBculties  successfully  contended  with.  In  one  of  these  periods 
of  trouble  and  strained  relations,  Fr.  Oswald  and  Fr.  Norbert 
began  their  work  as  prefect  and  sub-prefect.  Many  things  had 
combined  to  render  discipline  weak  and  ineflfectual.  For  some 
time  past  the  prefects,  among  whom  had  been  Dr.  Folding  and 
Dr.  Davis,  were  burdened  by  the  care  of  other  duties  quite  in- 
compatible with  the  work  of  the  College,  and  the  care  of  the 
students  had  been  thrown  upon  others  who  had  not  the  same 
interest  and  responsibility  in  watching  over  those  committed  to 
their  care.  Then  the  times  were  somewhat  rough  and  turbulent, 
and  a  passing  element  of  insubordination  had  found  its  way  into 
ranks  already  somewhat  disorganized  by  an  absence  of  necessary 
control.  We  recall  this  little  storm-cloud  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  acknowledging  our  gratitude  to  those  whose  action  dissipated 
it  before  it  had  gathered  hurtful  strength,  and  who  brought  upon 
St.  Gregory's  the  sunshine  of  the  happy  and  traditional  form  of 
family  life  which  makes  college  life  there  so  eflPective  and  so 
happy.  The  two  old  fellow-novices  were  united  in  their  work  as 
one  man.  It  has  often  been  said  that  in  those  days  Fr.  Oswald 
was  the  '^arm,^^  Fr.  Norbert  the  ^^head  and  tongue,^'  and  between 
them  they  managed  to  do  a  very  thorough  and  lasting  work. 

In  fiis  intercourse  with  the  boys,  Fr.  Norbert  possessed  a 
fascination  of  manner,  and  a  power  of  interesting  them  which 
made  him  popular  and  much  liked  as  a  master.  He  was  always 
genial  and  fond  of  innocent  fun  when  amongst  the  young,  a 
characteristic  he  retained  up  to  the  last,  while  he  was  ever  ready 
to  do  any  act  of  kindness.  If  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  a 
master  for  walking  or  skating,  no  matter  at  what  personal  incon- 
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venience^  Fr.  Norbert  was  ready  to  go  rather  than  that  there 
should  be  any  disappointment.    He  has  been  known  to  go  with- 
out his  dinner  when  no  one  else  could  take  the  boys  after  the 
hounds.    Those  who  remember  Downside  in  the  years  between 
1850  and  1853  will  recall^  no  doubt,  many  a  pleasant  evening 
spent  in  listening  to  his  amusing  and  instructive  conversation. 
He  was  generally  to  be  seen  with  a  group  of  boys  round  him,  in 
winter  time,  in  the     prefect^s  room,^^  and  in  summer  in  some 
part  of  the  outside  bounds.    Into  the  games,  too,  he  always 
threw  life  and  energy  whenever  he  played.    Some,  no  doubt, 
will  recall  the  lively  games  of    handball    on  the  old  ball-place, 
in  which  he  appeared  so  full  of  frolicsome  fun  and  banter ;  and 
the  well-fought  football  contests,  played  on  October  evenings, 
amid  the  falling  leaves  of  the  chestnuts,  on  the  lawn,  in  which  he 
loved  to  be  ever  foremost  in  the  fray.    It  seems  almost  the  other 
day,  when  his  side  lagging  in  their  game,  and  losing  heart  as 
their  goals  were  lost,  he  would  hang  his  biretta  on  the  post,  and 
declare  that  he  would  not  put  it  on  till  a  goal  was  taken,  and  his 
side  had  won  it  back  for  him.    These  may  seem  small  memories 
to  recall  about  one  who  has  done  so  much  and  such  real  work  for 
the  Church,  but  they  are  touches  of  colour  which  are  necessary  to 
produce  any  true  picture  of  Abbot  Sweeney's  life :  they  show  ns 
how  he  threw  himself  into  all  he  had  to  do,  and  make  us  under- 
stand why  it  was,  that  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1853, 
he  was  made  sub-prior,  and  as  such  had  to  remove  himself  some- 
what at  a  distance  from  the  students,  they  were  loud  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  regret.       Don't  hurrah  like  that,"  said  one  of  the 
big  boys  to  a  youngster  who  was  manifesting  his  natural  delight 
at  the    play-day    granted  in  honour  of  the  promotion,  Don't 
hurrah  like  that,  as  if  you  were  glad  to  lose  Fr.  Norbert." 

During  these  years  of  his  life  Fr.  Norbert  found  scope  for  his 
energy  in  other  ways  besides  those  of  teaching  and  looking  after 
the  students.  For  several  years  he  held  the  post  of  professor 
both  of  philosophy  and  theology  ;  for  a  short  time  he  was  Infir- 
marian  and  Librarian,  and  for  seven  years  he  was  Cantor.  In 
this  last  office  he  has  made  himself  a  lasting  memorial  in  the 
large  plain  chant  books  he  wrote  out,  while  his  neat,  legible 
handwriting  is  to  be  noticed  in  many  of  the  manuscript  music- 
books  at  Downside.  One  great  beneficial  change  was  introduced 
into  the  college  through  the  influence  of  Fr.  Norbert  at  this 
time.  It  was  in  the  method  of  conducting  the  boys^  retreats. 
Till  then,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  annual  re- 
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treats  were  calculated  rather  to  disgnst  boys  of  piety  than  to  pro- 
duce any  beneficial  effects.  They  were  held  in  the  study-room/' 
and  the  boys  had  to  kneel  upright  without  much  support,  and  to 
listen  to  a  lecture  read  from  a  book  written  for  older  people  of 
other  countries.  There  was  nothing  in  the  retreat  to  make  it 
attractive  or  even  aseful,  and  the  lecture  had  nothing  in  it  appli- 
cable to  the  lives  or  special  needs  of  youth.  Pr.  Norbert  was 
the  means  of  changing  this  mistaken  notion,  and  turning  the  re- 
treat into  a  benefit.  Canon  Richards,  in  his  sermon  at  Dr. 
Sweeney's  funeral,  thus  touches  upon  the  matter:  ^^I  cannot 
forget  his  first  retreat.  Before  he  came,  the  reading  had  been 
from  a  book  spoken  in  another  country,  and  in  another  age,  but 
when  Dr.  Sweeney  came  he  no  longer  spoke  from  the  book.  He 
spoke  from  a  book,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  the  book  of  his  own 
h3art  and  soul,  and  from  that  heart  and  soul  he  spoke  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  own  intellectual  powers,  and  it  was  a  revelation  to  us 
of  oar  own  selves.  He  taught  us  the  purpose  of  life,  why  God 
put  us  here,  and  he  taught  us  the  beauty  of  holiness  of  life.'' 

At  the  general  chapter  of  Benedictines  in  1854,  Pr.  Norbert 
was  elected  prior  of  St.  Gregory's.  Though  most  other  people 
considered  this  result  likely,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  thought 
of  the  possibility  himself.  He  was  at  St.  Laurence's,  Ample- 
forth,  where  the  chapter  was  held,  and  himself  wrote  to  announce 
the  result  of  the  election  : — 

Father  Norbert  to  the  Community  of  SL  Gregory's. 
My  dear  Beothers, 

"  The  first  words  which  oflfer  themselves  to  me  in  an- 
nouncing to  you  the  result  of  the  election  of  the  Prior  of  St. 
Gregory's,  are  those  of  the  prophet  when  appointed  to  an  impor- 
tant mission  by  God,  ^  A.  a,  a,  Domine  quia  nescio  loquiJ  For  a 
very  trying,  important,  and  laborious  mission  has  been  entrusted 
to  me,  that  of  the  office  of  your  prior.  The  announcement  of 
my  election  filled  me  with  confusion  and  distress,  and  I  requested 
a  day  to  consider  my  choice  and  determination.  I  have  asked 
advice  from  those  whom  I  esteem,  and  whom  you  esteem  also. 
Prom  one  and  all  I  have  received  but  one  recommendation;  and 
when,  knowing  my  own  weakness  and  incapacity,  I  urged  my 
reasons  for  declining  the  office,  I  was  reminded  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God,  and  of  the  confidence  I  ought  to  have  in  the 
support  of  you,  my  dear  Brothers,  who  of  your  own  free  choice 
have  wished  to  receive  me  as  your  Superior.    In  deference  to 
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their  judgment  and  to  your  wishes,  I  have  now  given  my  assent 
to  the  appointment. 

I  come  amongst  you,  then,  not  as  a  stranger,  and  not  as  one 
put  upon  you  by  others,  but  as  one  who  has  lived  for  many  years 
amongst  you,  who  has  shared  your  labours,  and  who  has  been 
chosen  by  yourselves  to  preside  over  you. 

I  know,  indeed,  how  essential  it  is  that  there  should  be  a 
mutual  confidence  between  prior  and  community.    In  you,  my 
dear  brothers,  I  have  every  confidence,  for  you  well  deserve  it ; 
and  it  is  this  confidence  of  your  support  which  sustains  me  and 
prevents  me  from  being  overwhelmed  with  confusion  and  fear. 
And  I  may  hope  that  you  may  have  some  confidence  in  me ;  and 
if  I  have  not  deserved  confidence  by  any  merits  of  the  past,  per- 
haps I  may  ask  something  for  the  future,  when  I  promise  that  I 
shall  sacrifice  myself  without  reserve  for  your  good,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  that  which  I  hold  the  dearest  spot  in  the  world,  the 
monastery  of  Downside.    That  all  may  acquire  or  increase  the 
true  spirit  of  religious  men,  that  monastic  discipline  may  flourish, 
that  the  studies  of  the  religious,  the  training  of  novices,  and  the 
forming  of  the  minds  of  the  youth  entrusted  to  us  to  piety  and 
learning,  this  shall  form  my  constant  care,  and  for  this  I  shall 
hold  back  no  exertion.    If  you  knew  how  much  I  now  demand 
your  sympathy,  you  would  not  refuse  it  to  me ;  and  as  you  must 
know  how  much  I  want  your  prayers,  these,  I  am  sure,  you  will 
gladly  offer  up  for  my  poor  soul. 

"  What  the  legend  says  as  having  happened  physically  to  Pope 
Sixtus  the  fifth,  must  occur  morally  and  spiritually  with  me.  The  • 
poor,  decrepit,  and  feeble  cardinal  Montalto  sprung  into  the 
energetic,  firm,  and  determined  Pope ;  and  the  weak  and  thought- 
less Norbert  may,  perhaps,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  instrumental 
in  doing  something  as  prior  towards  the  improvement  of  Down- 
side. 

Pray  for  me,  and  believe  me  ever  to  be, 

Your  dearest  brother  and  unworthy  Prior, 

^^NoRBERT  Sweeney/^ 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  this  letter  announced  Fr.  Norbert^s 
election  to  the  community,  the  news  of  the  premature  death  of 
Dr.  Davis  in  Australia  reached  Downside,  and  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  prior  was  to  organize  a  memorial  to  the  bishop, 
which  took  the  form  of  the  handsome  brass  lectern  now  in  the 
choir  of  the  church.    The  five  years  during  which  Fr.  Norbert 
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held  the  office  of  Superior  at  Downside  was  a  bright  and  happy 
period  in  its  annals.  "  It  ^  was  an  epoch  in  Downside  when  he 
became  Father  Prior.  There  was  no  sternness  or  severity  about 
him,  his  rule  was  gentle.  He  laid  no  precept  upon  his  monks 
that  he  was  not  the  first  to  observe  himself.  He  laboured  in 
every  sphere,  cheering  and  encouraging  every  good  work.  It 
was  a  privilege  to  have  lived  for  those  five  years  with  that  kind- 
hearted,  gentle,  prudent,  encouraging  father  and  guide  of  his 
community.'' 

In  less  than  a  year  after  Fr.  Norbert's  election  to  a  second 
term  of  office,  the  common  novitiate  of  the  Benedictine  Order  in 
England,  and  the  house  of  studies,  were  established  by  order  of 
the  Pope,  at  Belmont,  near  Hereford.  Prior  Sweeney  was  selected 
by  the  Holy  See  to  undertake  its  formation  as  first  cathedral 
prior.  This  command  of  the  Holy  See  came  as  a  surprise  to  him, 
no  less  than  to  those  under  his  charge.  When  the  news  of  his 
approaching  departure  became  known,  the  boys  at  once  deter- 
mined on  making  him  some  present,  as  a  memento  of  their  long 
connection.  With  the  funds  they  collected,  they  bought  a  chalice, 
cruets,  and  a  missal,  which,  together  with  an  address,  they  pre- 
sented to  him  on  the  day  of  his  resignation  of  the  piiorship. 
May  15th,  1859.    His  reply  to  them  may  here  be  given  : — 

'^My  dear  Boys, 

'^I  accept  with  sincere  thankfulness  your  beautiful  parting 
address.  I  value  it  highly,  because  I  know  the  truth  of  your 
affection.  You  have  not  waited  till  now  to  show  it ;  for  this 
address  is  but  the  last  and  closing  expression  of  a  devotedness 
which  it  has  been  my  happy  lot  to  experience  during  the  whole 
course  of  my  connection  with  you. 

"  The  bond  that  has  united  us  together  has  been  one  of  love  : 
it  is  hard  to  think  that  it  has  been  broken  so  unexpectedly,  yet 
we  may  hope  it  shall  not  be  so,  but  that  the  severance  which  is  to 
be  made  will  still  permit  a  continuance  of  that  interchange  of 
affection  which  I  cannot  bear  to  think  shall  ever  cease  to  subsist 
between  us.  My  priorship  has  been  short, — of  but  five  years' 
duration.  For  many  reasons  I  might  have  expected  a  longer 
continuance  of  it  \  but  we  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  at  the 
moment  when  we  think  ourselves  most  securely  in  possession  of 
an  object  to  which  we  feel  any  kind  of  attachment.  He  is  wont  to 
call  upon  us  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  what  we  cherish  so  dearly. 

^  Funeral  sermon. 
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Grod  is  now  demanding  a  painful  sacrifice  from  me^  but  I  submit 
entirely^  and  as  cheerfully  as  I  can  to  His  Holy  Will. 

You  have  said^  and  have  said  truly^  that  I  Have  sought  to 
gain  your  affection.  I  have  not  been  able  to  help  it ;  for  the  prize 
has  been  of  great  value,  and  I  have  been  drawn  towards  it  by  a 
power  which  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  resist.    The  system  into 
wMch  I  have  been  led  in  my  dealings  with  you  has  been  a  system 
of  mutual  confidence.    I  have  never  known  you  to  mistrust  me, 
and  I  have  never  known  myself  to  have  mistrusted  you.    I  re- 
member, many  years  ago,  at  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
responsible  offices  which  have  devolved  upon  me,  when  I  was 
looking  forward  with  acute  anxiety  to  days  which  I  now  look 
back  upon  with  fondest  love — days  which  have  been  too  short, 
becanse  they  have  been  so  happy — I  remember  reading  in  the 
life  of  Dr.  Arnold  of  Eugby — a  good  man,  who  had  all  the 
natural  gifts  fitting  for  a  worthy  Superior, — that  he  used  to  gain 
the  complete  confidence  of  the  boys  under  him,  and  lead  them  to 
what  was  good,  by  always  placing  confidence  in  them.  He  never 
suspected  that  they  would  be  untruthful  or  undutiful  to  him ;  he 
never  misbelieved  their  Btatements ;  but,  confiding  in  them,  he 
won  their  hearts,  and  that  open  and  frank  character  which  is 
naturally  the  charm  of  youth  easily  gave  a  response  to  his  affec- 
tion.   If  at  any  time  they  were  led  away  by  thoughtlessness,  it 
only  required  an  intimation  of  a  wish  from  him  to  show  them  their 
duty ;  if  to  others  they  might  at  any  time  prove  disloyal,  yet 
never  to  him.    This  course  seemed  so  much  in  unison  with  my 
own  convictions,  that  even  if  I  had  not  read  it  of  him,  I  believe  I 
should  have  followed  the  system,  into  which  his  authority  has  been 
but  another  motive  to  lead  me.    I  have  made  the  experiment, 
and  have  never  had  occasion  to  regret  it ;  and  if  I  now  find  you 
to  grieve  over  our  separation  as  deeply  as  I  do,  it  is  because  we 
have  had  confidence  in  each  other,  have  understood  each  other, 
and  have  thus  loved  each  other.    What  I  now  say,  I  say 
advisedly,  for  I  have  thought  upon  the  matter,  and  have  been 
strikingly  affected  by  it.   I  have  never  once  during  my  Priorship 
known  a  single  instance  in  which  I  have  found  my  wishes  to  be 
resisted.    In  case  of  any  of  those  slight  misunderstandings, 
which  are  but  passing  shadows  in  the  warm  and  genial  sunshine 
of  love  which  has  ever  been  manifest  between  student  and  master 
in  this  happy  home  of  youth,  I  have  always  experienced  the 
almost  magic  influence  produced  when  you  have  heard  the  words, 
^  Father  Prior  wishes  it  ^ — never  on  any  one  single  occasion  has 
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more  been  required  to  clear  np  difficulties,  and  remove  misappre- 
hensions. I  am  not  claiming  any  credit  to  myself  for  this  happy 
result  \  I  have  only  done  what  others  have  done  before  me,  and 
what  I  conceive  it  would  have  been  impossiblenot  to  have  done,  with 
materials  so  fitted  for  the  system  as  I  have  found  in  you.  Thanka 
be  to  God  !  I  have  not  worked  alone.  My  dearest  brothers,  who 
have  shared  my  labours  in  superintending  your  education,  have 
entered  into  all  my  views ;  and  I  feel  most  happy  in  knowing  thafc 
I  leave  you  in  good  keeping,  when  I  leave  you  under  the  continued 
care  of  those  who  have  been,  in  heart  and  soul,  so  closely  united 
with  me. 

I  feel  that  I  am  going  forth  to  an  uncertain,  laborious,  re- 
sponsible, and  desolate  work.  But  I  go  forth  encouraged  and 
cheered,  because  I  know  that  your  sympathy  and  prayers  will 
accompany  me.  The  beautiful  testimonial  which  you  have  pre- 
sented to  me  will  bring  you  to  my  remembrance  at  the  time  that 
I  am  offering  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Every  Saturday 
since  the  time  of  my  ordination  I  have  offered  up  this  Adorable 
Sacrifice  for  you,  that  by  the  strength  obtained  in  this  Mystery  of 
Love,  with  the  aid  of  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  you 
might  ever  be  preserved  in  innocence  and  grace.  I  hope  to  con- 
tinue this  practice  ;  and  I  beg  a  lasting  remembrance  from  you, 
that  I  may  not  be  unfaithful  to  the  high  work  to  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  me. 

May  God  bless  you,  and  ever  have  you  in  His  holy  keeping.^' 
The  early  days  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Michael^s  were  full  of 
toil  and  anxiety  for  Fr.  Norbert.   The  cares  incidental  to  all  new 
beginnings  were,  in  this  case,  increased  considerably  by  the  neces- 
sity he  found  himself  under  of  conducting,  almost  single-handed, 
the  studies  of  the  young  religious  committed  to  his  care.    It  was 
soon  found,  moreover,  that  the  choir  of  the  church,  amply  big 
enough  for  a  small  parish  for  which  it  was  originally  inliended, 
was  not  large  enough  for  monastic  purposes  \  and  it  was  thus 
necessary  for  the  new  Prior  almost  immediately  to  set  to  work  and 
raise  money  to  enlarge  it.   This,  added  to  his  many  other  cares, 
told  seriously  upon  hi's  health ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  three 
years  he  spent  at  St.  MichaePs,  he  suffered  greatly  from  neuralgia. 
During  these  years  Fr.  Norbert  from  time  to  time  delivered  to 
the  religious  in  Chapter  lectures  on  the  vows  and  monastic  h'fe, 
which  were  long  remembered  by  all  who  heard  them,  and  which 
not  only  breathed  forth  his  intensely  earnest  and  devout  spirit, 
but  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  a  lasting  and  almost 
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enthnsiastic  love  of  the  religious  life  and  monastic  practices.  At 
this  time  also  he  wrote  and  published  his  Life  of  Father  Augus- 
tine Baker,  O.S.B.,^^  the  luminous  author  of  the  ascetical  work, 
"  Sancta  Sophia/^  which  work  also,  in  after  years,  he  re-edited. 

In  the  year  1862  he  came  to  assist  at  the  church  of  St.  John, 
Bath,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  Up  to  two  years  ago, 
when  he  became  Provincial  of  the  south  province  of  Benedic- 
tines, and  had  his  time  much  taken  up  by  affairs  of  the  order,  he 
took  the  largest  share  in  the  work  of  the  Bath  mission.  No  voice 
was  better  known  than  his,  not  only  in  Bath,  but  throughout  the 
diocese  of  Clifton.  Of  his  work  in  the  city,  the  local  papers  speak 
in  high  terms.  From  one  of  them  we  take  the  following  :  ^ — 

"  His  earnest  devotion  to  his  spiritual  duties,  not  only  in  the 
Bacred  edifice,  but  in  the  homes  of  the  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion, coupled  with  his  urbane  manners  and  genial  conversation, 
made  him  beloved  by  his  flock,  and  esteemed  by  men  of  all  de- 
nominations. As  a  preacher,  likewise,  he  took  high  rank :  never 
fervid  or  declamatory,  he  sought  to  carry  conviction  by  closeness 
of  reasoning  and  gentle  persuasiveness.  His  language  was  always 
well  chosen  and  felicitous,  while  his  extensive  range  of  learning 
and  retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  enrich  his  sermons  by  illus- 
trations and  analogies  drawn  from  many  sources  of  knowledge. 
A  voice,  silvery  in  its  tones,  harmonized  with  and  gave  force  to 
his  style,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  pleasure  of  the  listener. 
Thus  gifted,  he  was  constantly  requested  to  preach  on  special 
occasions  in  other  places ;  and  on  his  last  visit  to  Rome,  when  a 
solemn  thanksgiving  was  held  in  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  delle 
Fratte,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Queen^s  life  from  the  hands  of 
tiie  Windsor  assassin,  he  was  the  preacher  chosen ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  while  denouncing  the  outrage  with  intense 
indignation,  he  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  the  loyalty  felt  for  her  by  the  whole  of  her  Catholic 

subjects  

The  popularity  Dr.  Sweeney  enjoyed  was  due  likewise  to  the 
a<5tive  part  he  took  in  secular  affairs.  His  name  has  long  been 
prominent  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Association.  On  several  occasions  he  contributed 
papers  to  the  rota,  which  always  bore  the  impress  of  great  literary 
merit.  "Whatever  the  subject,  it  evinced  an  extensive  search  for 
niaterials,  and  a  careful  digest  of  the  whole,  dulness  or  heaviness 
being  avoided  by  the  introduction  of  humorous  illustrations  or 
'  "Bath  Herald,"  Tuesday,  April  17,  1883. 
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playful,  sarcastic  touches.  The  like  qualities  were  exhibited  by 
him  when  taking  part  in  the  discussions  which  followed  the  read- 
ing of  papers.  He  was  logical^  quick  in  detecting  and  exposing 
fallacies^  but  invariably  suave  and  courteous.^' 

For  more  than  twelve  years.  Dr.  Sweeney  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Bath  School  Board,  and  was  deservedly  popular^ 
on  account  of  his  kindly  and  genial  disposition,  and  his  avoidance 
of  every  kind  of  animosity  in  word  or  action.  In  more  than  one 
election,  he  has  been  known  to  get  the  votes  of  the  entire  body 
of  electors  of  every  denomination,  for  fear  that  the  CathoUc  votes 
alone  would  not  secure  his  seat. 

Besides  the  literary  labours  before  alluded  to,  the  Catholics  of 
England  are  indebted  to  Abbot  Sweeney  for  several  valuable  con- 
tributions to  their  literature.  Amongst  others,  we  may  specially 
note  his  course  of  lectures  ddivered  in  Bath,  on  Faith  and 
Practice,^^  and  his  two  volumes  of  sermons,  so  much  prized  by 
the  clergy  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  practical  discourses  for 
modem  times.  We  believe  that  he  has  also  left  a  large  number  of 
manuscript  "  Skeleton  Sermons,^^  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
soon  be  published. 

For  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  sad  to  mark  the  gradual 
failure  of  his  health,  and  the  way  in  which  his  earnest  nature 
fought  against  the  weakening  of  his  powers  of  body  and  mind. 
Though  in  the  end  death  came  more  suddenly  than  was  foreseen, 
still  the  event  was  not  unexpected  by  those  who  had  the  best 
knowledge  of  him.  For  several  days  he  remained  wholly  uncon- 
scious, and  his  soul  passed  away  quietly  on  the  night  of  Monday, 
April  17th.  In  him  the  Church  has  lost  a  zealous  and  holy  priest; 
his  Order,  one  who  has  served  it  in  numberless  ways ;  and  St. 
Gregory^  s,  a  most  devoted  and  loyal  son. 
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(By  an  Ex-Kiua.)^ 

"  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  God  save  the  king  ? 
Such  were  the  words  addressed  to  me  a  few  years 
ago  by  one  of  the  guests  at  St.  Gregory^ on  the 
occasion  of  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  at  the 
end  of  the  scholastic  year. 

The  scene  was  a  familiar  one  to  those  who  of  late 
years  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  what 
may  be  called  the  July  festivities  at  Downside. 
The  '^Big  Room/^  as  it  is  now  usually  styled^  but 
which  in  older  days  was  better  known  by  the  name 
of  "  The  palace/^  was  well  filled  with  guests, 
invited  by  the  prior  to  be  present  at  the  distri- 
bution of  the  prizes  to  the  successful  students, 
and  the  theatrical  performances  which  were  to 


^  The  headpiece  and  border  of  this  article  are  a  reproduction  from  the 
flluminated  roll  of  the  kings  which  hangs  in  the  Petre  Library.  The  roll  itself 
we  published  in  our  last  number.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  disas- 
trous fire  which  destroyed  the  observatory  and  museum  the  original  roll  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  king's  "  cards  "  were  unfortunately  lost  According 
to  ancient  custom  the  "  card  "  of  the  reigning  sovereign  was  hung  in  a  hand- 
some gilt  frame ;  those  of  some  eight  or  ten  of  his  immediate  predecessors 
being  arranged  in  a  less  elaborate  manner  on  the  walls  of  the  palace.  For 
many  years  these  illuminated  cards,  which  set  forth  the  title  of  the  king  and 
the  list  of  the  officers  of  his  court  were  the  work  of  "  old  Wilkinson  "  of  Bath, 
whe  was  for  a  great  length  of  time  drawing-master  of  the  college.  Many  of 
our  readers  will  remember  the  anxiety  with  which  his  arrival  was  expected 
by  the  privileged  few :  how  one  of  those,  who  hoped  to  escape  the  morning 
class,  obtained  leave  to  make  frequent  visits  to  the  palace  for  the  purpose  of 
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follow.  In  consequence  of  these  theatricals,  the  stage  upon 
which  the  Christmas  plays  were  formerly  acted  had  been  erected, 
and  above  it,  in  large  letters,  appeared  the  inscription,  "  God 
save  the  king  I  which  called  forth  the  query  which  I  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

To  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  Downside,  the  question  was  a 
natural  one, — What  is  the  meaning  of  "  God  save  the  king  ? 
Is  it  not  a  mistake  for  "  God  save  the  queen  ?  To  one,  on  the 
contrary,  who  was  brought  up  at  St.  Gregory^s,  and  accustomed 
to  spend  the  Christmas  at  Downside,  the  inscription  recalled  the 
memory  of  an  old  institution  which  iad  but  recently  been 
abolished,  and  which  is  still  regarded  with  aflfection  by  many  of 
those  to  whom  Downside  is  dear. 

It  required  but  few  words  from  the  person  of  whom  the  ques- 
tion was  asked,  to  explain  that  the  king  did  not  refer  to  the  king- 
of  England,  or  to  any  possible  rival  of  Her  majesty  queen  Vic- 
toria, but  to  the  king  of  St.  Gregory's  court,  who  formerly 
reigned  at  Christmas  time,  and  who  was  crowned  king  on  that 
very  stage  over  which  the  inscription  was  placed.  Still  the 
thought  was  forcibly  presented  to  my  mind,  that  perhaps  the  day 
was  not  far  distant  when  even  students  of  Downside  would  be  as 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  God  save  the  king  and  of  the 
ancient  customs  of  St.  Gregory's  court  as  the  stranger  who  was 
now  for  the  first  time  a  visitor  to  the  college.  A  few  lines, 
therefore,  in  the  Downside  Review "  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
to  prevent  that  ignorance  which,  whilst  inevitable  in  the  case  of 
a  stranger,  ought  to  be  unpardonable  in  the  case  of  anyone 
connected  with  the  college. 

When  the  custom  of  having  a  king  at  Christmas  to  preside 
over  the  festivities,  first  commenced,  I  have  never  been  quite  able 
to  discover ;  neither  have  I  been  able  to  hit  upon  any  authentic 
explanation  as  to  what  originally  suggested  the  establishment  of 

inquiry ;  and  how  the  expression  of  his  face  on  his  return  (if  the  old  gentle- 
man had  not  arrived)  provoked  a  corresponding  blankness  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  (in  anticipation  of  the  release  from  class)  had  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  trouble  about  keeping  their  studies  up  to  the  mark.  The  sketching 
days  (with  their  unlimited  fireedom  to  roam  about  the  country)  which  pro- 
duced more  birds*  eggs  than  sketches,  will  not  be  forgotten ;  nor  the  tradi- 
tional hot  rolls  and  butter  to  be  obtained  on  those  occasions  at  the  "  tuck** 
shop  in  Chilcompton.  Do  many  of  our  readers  remember  the  heartless 
practical  joke  that  was  played  upon  poor  old  Wilkinson,  when  with  great 
ceremony  and  an  elaborate  address,  he  was  presented  with  (literally)  a  piece 
of  plate?— -Erf. 
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an  institution  of  the  kind.  That  it  came  over  with  the  community 
when  they  first  settled  in  England  is  clear  enough,  inasmuch  as  there 
were  kings  of  St.  Gregory^s  long  before  Downside  was  in  existence 
as  a  college,  and  when  the  community  were  living  at  Acton  Bumell. 
The  record  of  the  monarchs  now  hanging  in  the  Petre  Library, 
and  which  has  been  lately  published  in  the  Downside  Review,^' 
leaves  no  doubt  on  this  point,  as  it  gives  the  names  of  those 
who  reigned  as  kings  during  the  temporary  sojourn  at  Acton 
Bumell. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  origin  of  the  institution  that  I  am  so 
much  concerned  as  rather  to  give  a  rough  outline  of  the  customs 
of  the  Downside  court  during  the  later  period  of  its  existence, 
and  when  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  full  zenith  of  its 
prosperity.  I  select  the  period  of  the  ten  years  from  1860  to 
I860 — ^first,  because  that  is  the  time  with  which  I  am  myself  most 
&miliar;  and,  secondly,  because  I  believe  that  during  that 
period — certainly  as  far  as  1859 — there  was  very  little  change, 
either  in  the  privileges  of  the  king,  or  of  the  customs  of  the 
court.  One  Christmas  very  much  resembled  another ;  and  it  was 
not  until  a  later  period  that  any  very  great  change  occured. 

In  the  time  of  which  I  write,  the  election  of  the  king  gave  the 
first  note  of  the  approach  of  Christmas.  That  election  took  place 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  December,  on  a  night  which  went  by  the 
name  of choosing  king  night/'  Every  student  had  a  right  to 
vote,  except  the  "last  class,''  as  it  was  called,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  the  small  boys  who  had  only  just  come  to  school.  They 
were  excluded  from  the  glories  of  the  palace  at  Christmas  time, 
and  they  were,  therefore,  equally  excluded  from  having  any  voice 
in  the  selection  of  the  monarch.  I  do  not  think  that  this  was  any 
privation  to  them  on  choosing  king  night,"  because  they 
usually  had  a  little  feast  of  their  own  in  one  of  the  class-rooms, 
whilst  the  election  was  going  on,  and  I  believe  they  managed  to 
enjoy  themselves  very  well,  notwithstanding  their  exclusion  from 
the  franchise.  With  the  exception  of  this  class,  all  the  rest  of  the 
boys  had  a  right  to  vote  for  the  king,  the  franchise  being  thus 
almost  universal  suffrage — the  last  class  representing  the  resi- 
duum," whom  even  John  Bright  would  exclude  in  his  Reform 
Bill. 

But  although  the  franchise  was  of  this  extended  character,  the 
choice  of  candidates  was  very  limited — only  three  candidates 
could  be  nominated,  and  any  vote  given  for  any  other  than  one  of 
the  three  was  thrown  away.  The  three  candidates  were  nominated 
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by  the  prefect ;  but  the  selection  was  made  upon  a  system  which 
was  well  known^  and  which^  on  the  whole^  was  satisfactory  to  the 
students.  In  the  first  place,  the  first  in  the  first  class — that  is,  the 
student  who  was  the  most  proficient  in  studies — had  a  claim  to  be 
nominated ;  secondly,  the  student  who  had  been  longest  in  resi- 
dence in  the  college  had  a  claim  to  be  nominated,  if  he  were  in 
other  respects  eligible ;  and  the  third  candidate  was,  if  it  may  be 
so  said,  a  mixture  of  both — that  is,  of  proficiency  in  studies  and 
length  of  time  in  residence  combined.    It  very  frequently  hap- 
pened that  this  third  candidate  was  the  one  elected ;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  if  there  were  any  one  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  office, 
and  popular  with  his  fellow-students,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  advanced  in  studies  and  in  length  of  residence,  he 
would  naturally  be  selected  as  the  third  candidate,  and  would  re- 
ceive the  greatest  number  of  votes.  As  a  rule,  there  was  not  very 
much  doubt  as  to  who  would  be  the  proper  person ;  and  the  voting 
was  usually  of  a  very  formal  character,  there  seldom  being  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  close  contest.    Once  you  knew  the  three 
who  were     put  up,^^  as  it  was  called,  there  generally  was  very 
little  doubt  as  to  who  would  be  elected. 

The  mode  of  election  was  by  ballot,  and  the  voting  papers 
were  of  the  most  fantastic  description.  No  one  seemed  to  be  con- 
tent to  record  his  vote  simply  on  a  piece  of  unadorned  paper ;  but 
it  seemed  to  be  essential  that  it  should  be  on  an  illustrated  fan- 
tastic paper  of  some  peculiar  design.   Those  of  the  students  who 
had  a  taste  for  drawing,  amused  themselves  for  weeks  previously 
by  preparing  these  papers  for  themselves  and  their  friends,  which 
after  the  election  were  torn  up  and  consigned  to  oblivion  in  the 
prefecjb^s  room.    As  soon  as  the  candidates  were  nominated,  they 
retired  to  the  prefect^s  room,  whilst  the  votes  were  being  collected' 
by  two  boys  nominated  for  the  purpose,  whose  duty  it  ^as  to  see 
that  no  one  placed  more  than  one  voting  paper  in  the  hat  in  which 
the  votes  were  collected.    This  might  have  been  a  troublesome 
and  difficult  task  if  there  had  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  boys  to  attempt  a  deception  of  the  kind ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
all  were  anxious  that  things  should  be  conducted  fairly ;  and  the 
votes  were  rapidly  gathered,  and  brought  in  to  the  prefect  and 
the  candidates  to  be  counted.  The  result  was  then  announced  by 
the  prefect,  and  the  person  elected  returned  thanks  in  a  few 
words,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  students.  The  evening 
of  the  day  of  election  was  kept  as  a  holiday.  There  was  punch  in 
the  play-room  after  supper,  to  which  the  community  were  invited,— 
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(the  person  chosen  king  being  kept  a  secret  from  them^  as  well  as 
from  the  small  boys  to  whom  I  have  already  referred)  and  the 
health  of  the  unknown  king  was  usually  proposed  by  a  very 
small  boy,  generally  the  last  or  youngest  in  the  school. 

From  that  time  to  Christmas  the  great  object  of  those  who 
were  not  in  the  secret  was  to  discover  who  the  king  was,  and  it 
was  generally  very  easily  guessed  Occasionally,  however,  there 
was  some  doubt  and  even  absolute  error,  the  wrong  person  being 
actually  believed  in  up  to  the  eve  of  Christmas  time.  The  reign 
of  the  king  commenced  immediately  on  his  coronation,  which 
took  place  after  the  theatrical  performances  on  the  day  after 
Christmas  day.  He  was  then  crowned  solemnly  by  the  prior,  in 
the  presence  of  the  audience,  and  from  the  stage  returned  thanks 
for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him.  At  the  time  of  which  I  write 
this  was  usually  done  in  a  speech  prepared  and  composed  by  the 
king  himself.  Afterwards  a  custom  grew  up  of  his  having  the 
speech  composed  for  him  by  some  one  of  the  professors,  and 
under  those  circumstances,  no  doubt,  the  language  was  more 
flowing,  the  sentiments  more  lofty,  and  the  speech  of  a  much 
more  lengthy  character ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  old 
system  of  allowing  the  monarch  to  express  his  sentiments  in  his 
own  way,  even  though  that  way  may  have  been  a  blundering  one, 
was  not  on  the  whole  a  better  preparation  for  future  life,  and  one 
more  appreciated  by  the  audience,  than  the  delivery  of  another 
person^s  words,  painfully  learned  by  the  reciter  of  them,  who,  do 
what  he  could,  was  unable  to  make  the  audience  suppose  that 
they  were  his  own  sentiments.  But  this  is  a  digression,  and  raises 
a  topic  on  which  there  may  be  two  opinions,  and  on  which  a 
great  deal  might  be  said  on  both  sides. 

The  Christmas,  then,  being  formally  opened,  a  few  words  may 
be  said  as  to  the  position  of  the  king,  theoretically  and  practically. 
Theoretically  the  king  was  an  absolute  monarch,  ruling  supreme 
over  his  court,  and  being  superior  to  everyone  for  the  time  being ; 
even  the  highest  in  the  house  paid  him  respect,  and  he  was  always 
addressed  as  '^Your  Majesty.''  The  small  boys  particularly 
looked  up  to  him  with  awe  and  reverence,  and  I  remember  a 
great  discussion  amongst  them  as  to  what  would  happen  if  there 
were  to  be  a  diflference.of  opinion  between  the  prior  and  the  king 
— which  would  have  to  yield.  This  fiction  of  supreme  authority 
was,  however,  a  very  important  element  in  the  control  exercised 
by  the  king  over  his  subjects.  Where  all,  from  the  prior  and  pre* 
feet  down  to  the  lowest  in  rank,  paid  him  2^  certain  amount  of 
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respect^  it  was  not  likely  that  any  of  his  immediate  subjects — 
those  holding  offices  under  him — would  attempt  to  rebel  against 
his  authority.  It  gave  him  a  position  which  otherwise  he  could  not 
possibly  have  held.  Of  course,  practically  the  king  was  under  the 
control  of  the  prefect  just  as  much  as  out  of  Christmas  time,  but  the 
prefect  exercised  his  authority  in  a  different  way,  and  appeared  more 
as  the  guiding  friend  and  adviser  of  the  king  than  his  superior. 
Fr.  Oswald  Davis,  who  for  so  many  years  was  prefect  at  Downside, 
and  who  carries  to  his  grave  the  love  and  affection  of  nearly  all  those 
who  were  under  his  charge,  certainly  never  showed  that  tact  which 
he  possessed  of  ruling  over  boys  in  a  more  conspicuous  manner  than 
in  the  way  in  which  he  governed,  whilst  at  the  same  time  appear- 
ing to  be  the  subject  of  the  reigning  monarch  at  Christmas.  If 
he  saw  anything  going  wrong,  he  privately  advised  the  king 
of  it,  but  never  in  public  did  he  appear  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  royal  prerogative,  and  any  slight  breaches  of  discipline 
which  the  king  might  commit  were  always  passed  over  by  him 
without  notice.  The  fact  that  this  was  so,  usually  rendered  the 
king  more  careful  as  to  his  conduct,  knowing  the  position  in 
which  he  stood,  than  perhaps  he  otherwise  would  have  been. 

In  1857  Fr.  Oswald  ceased  to  be  prefect.  With  a  change  of 
prefects  gradually  there  came  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
king.  Even  in  his  own  palace  his  authority  began  to  be  ques- 
tioned, and  the  first  blow  was  struck  at  the  fiction  of  supreme 
authority,  which  up  to  that  time  had  worked  so  well. 

Outside  of  his  palace  his  privileges  were  these  : — He  had  his 
meals  at  a  separate  table  in  the  refectory,  at  which  he  was  joined 
by  the  officers  of  his  court  in  turn,  two  of  them  dining  with  him 
each  day.  At  this  table  the  fare  was  slightly  better  than  at  the 
ordinary  table.  He  was  not  strictly  bound  to  hours,  like  the  rest 
of  the  college,  but  he  was  expected  to  attend  morning  prayers 
and  mass  as  usual.  As  a  rale  he  did  not  overstrain  his  privileges, 
and  the  object  of  the  prefect  was  as  far  as  possible  to  give  him 
every  reasonable  relaxation  of  discipline. 

A  word  must  now  be  said  as  to  what  may  be  called  the  life  in 
the  palace.  The  palace  was  the  room  set  apart  for  the  king  and 
his  officers  daring  Christmas  time.  In  the  old  building,  up  to 
1864,  the  room  used  as  the  palace  was  about  the  most  unattrac- 
tive and  gloomy-looking  room  that  could  well  be  imagined.  It 
was  far  more  like  a  prison  than  a  palace,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  either  in  or  out  of 
it.    It  was  approached  either  from  the  old  play-room,  up  a  narrow 
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staircase,  where  you  ran  a  very  good  chance,  if  you  were  tall,  of 
knocking  your  head  against  the  roof,  or  else  you  had  to  go 
throngh  the  boys*  dormitory,  which  was  a  route  also  attended 
with  difficulties.  Indeed,  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Downside  in 
the  olden  times  was  the  utter  disregard  of  convenience  of  access 
from  one  part  of  the  establishment  to  the  other.  For  years  after 
the  new  buildings  were  opened  in  1854,  there  was  no  means  of 
getting  from  the  old  to  the  new  part  except  through  the  boys' 
dormitory,  or  else  by  a  long  circuit  through  the  boys'  play-room, 
and  previous  to  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  going  from  the 
old  monastic  house  to  the  boys'  quarters  without  going  through 
the  refectory  or  the  chapel.  All  these  defects  have  since  been 
remedied,  although  some  of  the  remedies  have  not  added  to  the 
architectural  beauty  of  the  collegiate  buildings.  But  although 
the  old  palace  was  such  an  uninviting-looking  room,  I  am  bound 
to  say  it  was  made  very  cheerful  at  Christmas  time  when  gaily 
decorated  with  festoons  of  holly  and  ivy,  when  the  walls  were 
covered  with  pictures  and  the  royal  cards  lOf  each  monarch  who 
had  previously  reigned.  But  whether  gloomy  or  not,  it  was  not 
gloomy  in  the  eyes  of  the  boys  who  inhabited  it,  and  who  enjoyed 
it  to  their  hearts'  content. 

In  1854  the  new  palace  was  first  used,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  two  rooms  was  certainly  very  great.  The  old 
palace,  however,  possessed  one  advantage  over  the  new,  viz., 
that  it  was  a  warm  room,  easily  heated,  whereas  the  new  palace 
very  difficult  to  keep  warm  ;  and  at  Christmas  time,  especially 
if  there  were  frost  and  snow,  this  was  no  slight  advantage.  In 
other  respects,  of  course,  the  new  palace  was  a  palace  as  compared 
with  its  predecessor. 

I  must  now  say  a  word  as  to  the  officers  of  the  court.  They 
consisted  of  all  the  students  who  remained  at  Christmas  time, 
except  the  very  small  juniors,  who  were,  as  I  have  already  said, 
excluded  from  the  palace.  The  different  offices  were  arranged  so 
as  to  include,  as  far  as  possible,  all  those  who  were  qualified  for 
admission  to  the  court.  Accordingly  at  various  times  the  number 
of  offices  was  increased  according  as  the  number  of  students  in- 
creased. As  far  as  possible,  each  office  had  some  special  duty 
attached  to  it.  There  was  the  lord  chief  justice,  the  next  in 
rank  to  the  king,  whose  duty  it  was  to  propose  the  toasts  at  the 
official  banquets.  There  was  the  earl  marshal,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  keep  order,  and  see  that  all  rules  were  obeyed.  There  was  the 
mayor  of  the  palace,  who  had  to  see  that  everything  was  right  as 
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to  tLe  arrangements  of  the  palace  itself.  There  were  ambassadors^ 
to  invite  personally  those  in  the  college,  treasurers  to  look  after 
finances,  secretaries  to  write  and  send  out  invitations,  and  so  on, 
nearly  every  office  having,  as  I  have  said,  some  special  duty 
attached  to  it. 

The  ordinary  life  in  the  palace  consisted  of  the  king  and  the 
officers,  and  the  guests,  including  the  community,  who  were 
always  invited,  spending  their  evenings  in  the  palace.  Bound 
games  of  cards  seemed  to  be  the  favourite  amusement.  There 
was  a  table  called  the  royal  table,  at  which  the  king  presided, 
and  at  which  those  who  were  invited  by  him  to  play  had  the 
privilege  of  stopping  up  after  the  rest  of  the  boys  had  gone  to 
bed.  This  privilege  of  staying  up  late  was  regarded  as  of  great 
value,  and  never  was  interfered  with  in  the  time  of  Fr.  Oswald 
Davis.  I  believe  it  was  curtailed  shortly  afterwards  under  the 
new  broom  of  a  new  prefect,  either  on  account  of  the  proverbial 
tendencies  of  new  brooms  to  sweep  clean  and  introduce  new  rules, 
or  because  it  was  found  that  the  unlimited  power  of  stopping  up 
was  being  abused  by  being  carried  to  excess,  and  that  the  health 
of  the  royal  party  was  being  endangered  thereby. 

I  must  now  allude  to  the  two  great  banquets  that  were  given 
during  the  Christmas  at  the  court.  The  first  was  given  by  the 
officers  of  the  court  to  His  Majesty,  and  was  called  "The 
Officers^  Feast ;  the  second  was  given  in  return  by  the  king  to 
the  Officers,  and  was  called  The  Eang^s  Feast.'^  They  were, 
in  fact,  two  large  dinner-parties,  the  dinner  taking  place  in  the 
refectory,  and  the  company  afterwards  adjourning  to  the  palace 
for  dessert,  speech-making,  &c.  &c. 

To  these  banquets  strangers  were  invited,  generally  old  Grego- 
rians  who  had  been  educated  at  Downside,  and  whoever  happened 
to  be  staying  in  the  house  as  guests  of  the  prior.  At  these  dinners 
there  were  gathered  together  all  the  old  friends  of  the  college, 
very  much  as  they  now  assemble  for  the  annual  meeting  in  July. 
Healths  were  proposed,  songs  sung  by  the  vocalists  of  the 
party,  and  altogether  a  jovial  evening  was  passed.  The  lord 
chief  justice  had  to  propose  most  of  the  toasts,  and  certainly  his 
position  at  the  banquets  was  not  that  of  a  sinecure.  Whether  he 
prepared  the  speeches  himself,  or  whether  he  had  them  pre- 
pared for  him,  he  still  had  an  arduous  duty  to  perform,  and  as  a 
rule  he  did  it  tolerably  well.  The  speeches  were  brief  and  ap- 
propriate, and  though  present  at  many  of  these  banquets  I  do 
not  remember  any  occasion  on  which  it  could  be  said  that  the 
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lord  chief  justice  was  an  actual  failure.  The  king  himself  had 
to  make  only  one  speech^  or  rather  two  speeches  combined  in  one. 
He  had  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  his  own  healthy  and  to  propose 
that  of  the  officers  of  his  court.  This  he  generally  managed  to 
do  without  breaking  down^  but  the  fact  that  all  eyes  were  con- 
centrated on  him  as  the  chief  person  of  the  evening,  rendered 
bim  generally  more  nervous  than  his  lord  chief  justice. 

The  speeches  in  response  to  the  toasts  were  usually  brief,  and 
if  any  of  the  guests  made  a  long  speech  he  was  regarded  as  a 
bore.  Indeed,  I  think  the  songs  were  more  popular  with  the 
majority  of  the  boys  than  the  speeches.  Certain  songs  with  a 
chorus  were  always  received  with  acclamation.  I  remember  a 
certain  song  which  was  a  very  great  favourite,  and  which  described 
a  journey  to  Putney  by  water  on  a  London  steam-boat.  This 
song  nsed  to  be  sung  by  a  venerable  old  gentleman  who  was  a 
constant  attendant  at  these  banquets,  and  who  usually  went  by 
the  name  of  "  Billy  Green    amongst  the  boys. 

Since  his  death  I  think  this  song  has  disappeared  from  Gre- 
gorian dinners,  but  most  of  the  others  have  been  handed  down, 
from  one  person  to  another,  and  still  are  to  be  heard  at  Downside 
festivities.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  some  of  them  remain  in  the 
hands  of  their  original  owners.  The  last  time  I  was  at  Downside 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  wonders  of  Morrison^s  Vege- 
table Pills,^'  and  the  delights  of  a  "  Hurricane  at  Sea,^'  sung  by 
an  old  and  devoted  friend  of  St.  Gregory's  in  very  much  the 
same  style  as  I  had  heard  him  sing  them  in  the  days  of  my  boy- 
hood. I  need  not  mention  his  name — ^it  will  be  well  known  to 
all  frequenters  of  Downside.  But,  as  a  rule,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
the  thought  of  these  songs  brings  up  painful  recollections  of  how 
many  of  the  friends  of  one's  youth  have  disappeared  from  the 
scene.  ''Billy  Green''  and  his  journey  to  Putney  by  water  has 
gone,  so  has  Fr.  Oswald  with  the  "  Old  Carrion  Crow." 
Another  song  always  sung,  ''  Gaudeamus  Igitur,"  has  peculiarly 
sad  memories  attached  to  it,  to  my  mind.  The  last  time  I  heard 
it  sung  was  by  Abbot  Sweeney,  over  whom  the  grave  has  scarcely 
closed,  and  by  whose  death  a  gap  is  left  in  the  Benedictine  Order 
in  England  not  easily  filled.  When  I  first  heard  this  song  it  used 
to  be  sung  by  Fr.  Benedict  Blount,  then  prefect  of  studies  at 
Downside ;  and  before  his  time  it  was  the  property  of  Abbot 
Jenkins,  whom  I  have  also  heard  sing  it  on  several  occasions. 
Bat  all  those  who  had  a  claim  on  that  song  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared.   Fr.  Benedict  Blount  is  gone ;  Abbot  Jenkins,  very 
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much  his  senior,  but  who  survived  him,  has  gone  also ;  and  the 
loss  of  Abbot  Sweeney  is  too  recent  to  enable  us  as  yet  to  con- 
template it  calmly.  Let  us  hope  that  a  just  tribute  to  his  memory^ 
will  be  paid  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Downside  Review  by  some 
of  his  contemporaries  who  are  so  competent  to  do  it. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  speeches  and  songs  I  must 
say  a  word  about  another  old  departed  friend  who  was  the  cause 
of  a  good  deal  of  mirth  at  these  feasts.  I  mean,  old  count 
Mazzinghi .  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  him.  To  those  who 
knew  him,  no  description  is  necessary ;  to  those  who  did  not,  no 
words  of  mine,  nor,  indeed,  of  anyone  else,  could  convey  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  He  was  usually  called 
upon  to  sing  a  song,  and  was  invariably  afterwards  told  that  he 
should  get  up  and  make  a  speech,  as  if  his  health  had  been  proposed. 
He  had  one  song,  in  which  he  was  generally  interrupted  before 
he  got  through  the  first  verse,  and  as  to  the  speech,  it  aflforded  a 
considerable  amount  of  amusement  to  the  boys  around  him.  Poor 
old  George  Mazzinghi  I  I  am  afraid  we  boys  of  that  day  thought 
very  little  of  how  we  hurt  his  feelings  by  playing  practical  jokes 
on  him,  both  in  and  out  of  Christmas  time.  I  am  bound  to  say, 
however,  that  he  in  no  way  regarded  his  song  and  speech  at  the 
feasts  as  a  joke,  and  that  on  the  whole,  I  think,  he  rather 
enjoyed  the  performance. 

With  the  exception  of  these  two  feasts,  the  Christmas  at  Down- 
side was  rather  monotonous.  Day  passed  after  day  without  much 
variety,  but  very  quickly — too  quickly,  indeed,  for  those  who 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  sort  of  Ufe  that  went  on.  The  mornings 
were  spent  in  long  walks  for  those  who  enjoyed  walking.  The 
afternoons,  generally  duU  and  gloomy  out  of  doors,  were  spent  in 
games  of  cards,  chess,  backgammon,  reading  of  books,  or  other 
amusements  of  the  kind  which  were  popular  at  the  time.  The 
evenings  were  given  up  to  the  palace  festivities.  At  the  close 
of  the  Christmas  the  king  returned  to  his  former  position  in  the 
college,  shorn  of  all  his  dignities,  and  must  have  felt  very  much 
the  same  as  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  the  day  after  his  year  of 
office  has  expired.  Speaking  as  an  old  student  of  St.  Gregory's,  I 
must  say  that  of  all  portions  of  the  year  the  time  that  I  found  the 
least  tolerable  was  the  time  immediately  after  Christmas,  when  we 
had  to  return  to  studies  and  the  every-day  discipline  of  college 
life.  The  change  was  so  great  that  it  was  many  weeks  before  I 
could  settle  down  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  year. 

This  may,  perhaps,  furnish  an  argument  to  those  who  think  that 
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the  aboKtion  of  the  old  Downside  Christmas  was  a  good  thing. 
To  some,  however^  it  appears  that  with  it  have  passed  awaj  also^ 
many  of  the  glories  of  the  old  place,  and  that  uninterrupted  series 
of  links  between  past  and  present  which  the  continuance  of  the 
institution  maintained.  It  was  the  means  of  assembling  together 
old  Mends  of  the  college,  not  for  one  or  two  days,  as  now  at  the 
July  gathering,  but  for  a  series  of  days,  and  at  a  time  when  there 
was  nothing  else  of  particular  importance  to  occupy  their  atten- 
tion. We  all  know  the  state  of  things  at  the  July  meeting.  The 
break  up  of  the  scholastic  year,  the  bustle  and  confusion,  the 
packing  up,  the  totting  up  the  examination  marks,  and  the 
settling  of  who  are  to  have  the  prizes,  give  quite  too  much  occu- 
pation to  those  connected  with  the  management  of  the  college  to 
render  their  enjoyment  of  the  three  last  days  at  all  possible. 
They  are  to  them  certainly  in  no  sense  days  of  rest  and  leisure. 
Now,  the  charm  of  the  Christmas  time  was  that  it  was  essentially 
a  time  of  rest  and  leisure.  The  greater  number  had  positively 
nothing  to  do.  To  the  hard- worked  professors  they  were  days 
of  real  relaxation  from  business.  The  guests  enjoyed  it,  the 
monks  enjoyed  it,  the  king  and  his  officers  in  the  palace  enjoyed 
it — ^in  fact,  all  parties  as  a  rule,  enjoyed  it;  and  no  substitute  for 
that  time  can  be  found  which  will  exactly  take  its  place.  How- 
ever, it  is  now  numbered  with  the  things  of  the  past.  Once  an 
institution  of  this  kind  is  abolished  it  can  never  be  restored.  We 
who  were  its  devoted  adherents  whilst  it  lasted,  can  only  cherish 
its  memory  as  one  does  the  memory  of  dear  and  loving  friends 
who  too  have  passed  away  beyond  the  power  of  recall,  and  while 
wishing  the  college  every  success  in  the  future,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted at  the  same  time  to  shed  a  tear  over  the  past. 


SUCCISA  VIRESCIT: 

A  STUDY  OP  THE  BENEDICTINE  HISTOBT  OP  THE  LAST  HUNDRED  TEAES. 

VIII. 

{Continued  from  p.  16,  VoL  IL) 

Among  the  many  remarkable  men  whom  God  has  raised  up  during 
the  present  century  for  the  revival  of  the  religious  life  of  France, 
once  so  Catholic  as  became  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Ohurch,^^ 
but  now  and  for  many  years  past  a  prey  to  infidelity,  irreligion. 
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and  revolution — civil  and  social — the  name  of  John  Baptist 
Muard  deserves  a  prominent  place.    The  subject  of  our  notice^ 
who^  as  founder  of  a  numerous  congregation  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Benedict,  must  not  be  passed  over  in  this  slight  sketch  of  the  re- 
vival of  that  Order  in  these  latter  days,  was  born  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1809,  in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  at  a  little  village  called 
Vireaux,  about  twelve  miles  south-east  of  the  town  of  Tonnerre. 
His  parents  were  of  that  class  so  common  in  the  country  districts 
of  France,  independent  peasant  proprietors,  whose  narrow  means 
condemned  them  to  a  frugal  life,  but  whose  ambition  helped 
them  to  provide  an  excellent  education  for  their  children.  Amid 
the  prevailing  indifiference  to  the  duties  of  holy  religion  from 
which  even  the  simple  country  folk  of  many  parts  of  France  had 
not  then  been  roused,  the  childhood  of  John  Baptist  Muard  was 
specially  blessed  in  this,  that  his  early  education  fell  to  the  lot  of 
his  grandmother,  a  venerable  widow,  who,  amid  the  storm  of  im- 
piety and  revolution  which  marked  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  apathy  and  ignorance  which  ushered 
in  our  own,  had  preserved  the  simple  uprightness  and  earnest 
piety  of  earlier  and  better  days.    Under  her  care,  which  as  the 
child  grew  up  in  wisdom  and  age  was  supplemented  by  the  in- 
structions of  the  parish  priest,  those  seeds  of  virtue  which  had 
been  planted  in  his  soul  at  holy  baptism  were  sedulously  nurtured  ; 
and  even  in  those  tender  years  John  Baptist  began  to  imitate  by 
his  love  of  solitude  and  silence,  of  prayer  and  penance,  the  virtues 
of  the  great  precursor  whose  name  had  been  given  him  at  the  font. 

To  a  boy  so  predisposed  by  Divine  grace  to  a  life  of  retiremeut, 
the  years  of  schooling  were,  as  might  be  expected,  trying,  enough. 
Not  that  the  young  Muarji  shirked  work :  on  the  contrary,  his 
steady  industry  against  the  drawbacks  of  a  dull  mind  and  un- 
sympathetic companions,  kept  him  ever  at  the  top  of  his  class. 
But  his  schoolfellows,  naturally  enough,  failed  to  understand  the 
beauty  of  character  of  one  who  shrank  from  the  smallest  in- 
fringement of  rule,  and  could  never  be  induced  to  take  any  part 
in  the  small  acts  of  unkindness  or  rebellion  which  have  such 
fascination  for  the  boyish  mind.  Another  trouble  was  soon  added 
to  the  burden  of  his  woes ;  his  parents,  as  parents  sometimes  do, 
set  their  faces  against  the  resolution  their  son  had  taken  of  enter- 
ing the  clerical  state ;  his  mother,  whom  soon  he  was  to  bring  to 
a  better  mind,  carried  her  antipathy  so  far  as  to  refuse  him  even 
a  crust  of  bread  when  she  learnt  his  intention.  The  poor  boy 
was  forced  to  work  on  Sunday,  was  cruelly  beaten,  and  his  young 
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life  made  miserable  by  his  mother^s  ankindness.  But  a  change 
was  at  hand.  Moved  by  womanly  curiosity,  she  silently  stole 
back,  after  punishing  her  son  for  his  "  religious  extravagances,'* 
to  see  what  he  would  do.  The  holy  boy  was  on  his  knees,  his 
hands  clasped,  his  lips  moving  in  earnest  prayer.  Abashed,  his 
mother  withdrew.  Reversing  the  famous  words  of  St.  Ambrose, 
it  might  truly  be  foretold  that  the  mother  of  such  a  son  could  not 
be  lost.  Agitated  with  indefinable  feelings,  she  seizes  a  quiet 
moment  to  speak  to  her  son,  saying  to  him,  It  is  necessary  to 
put  an  end  to  these  unpleasantnesses,  which  are  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  house.  Come,  now,  tell  me  why  you  will  not  go 
with  your  young  companions  ?  Dear  mother,^'  he  replied, 
"it  is  because  they  swear,  and  God  has  forbidden  that."  Sadly 
his  mother  answered,  "  Then  you  do  not  love  me  at  all,  since  I 
swear  ?  "  I  earnestly  wish  you  would  never  do  so,  but  I  love 
you  all  the  same,  because  a  child  must  love  God  above  all,  and 
his  parents  next  to  God."  Very  well,"  she  added,  in  a  calmer 
tone ;  but  what  were  you  doing  on  your  knees  after  having 
been  corrected  yesterday  ?  "  O,  dear  mother,  I  was  praying 
for  you  that  God  would  forgive  you." 

Happy  mother !  Grace  had  conquered.  Henceforth  her  life  was 

I  changed,  profanity  vanished;  the  Sunday  was  no  more  disre- 
garded 5  charity,  piety,  fervour  reigned  from  that  day  in  her 

i  household. 

!  The  preparation  of  John  Baptist  for  the  seminary, — for  all 
opposition  was  now  at  an  end, — ^was  entrusted  to  a  discreet  and 
excellent  priest.  Father  Tholley,  cure  of  Pacy-sur-Arman9on,  a 
neighbouring  village.  In  his  house,  which  was  a  kind  of  pre- 
paratory school  for  Le  Petit  Seminaire  of  Auxerre,  the  good 
habits  already  formed  were  encouraged,  his  vocation  tested,  and 
his  soul  directed  by  the  worthy  Superior  in  the  path  which  God 
had  evidently  marked  out  for  it. 

It  scarcely  falls  within  our  scope  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the 
early  years  of  P^re  Muard^s  life,  whether  in  the  seminary  or  in  his 
country  parsonage.  To  those,  however,  who  would  make  further 
acquaintance  with  one  whose  life  is  full  of  suggestiveness  to  all 
who  are  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  spiritual  care  of  others,  we 
must  refer  to  the  admirable  biography  of  the  holy  man  written  by 

I     the  Abb6  Brulee.^    Suffice  it  to  say  that  year  by  year  the  young 

'         ^  A  translation  of  this  work  has  lately  appeared  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dom. 

Isidore  Robot,  O.S.B.,  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
I      Prefect  Apostolic  of  the  Indian  Territory,  U.S.A.    New  York :  Pustet,  1882. 
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ecclesiastic  advanced  in  learning  and  virtue;  whilst  in  the 
seminary  bearing  off  prize  after  prize ;  and^  after  his  ordination^ 
winning  golden  opinions  from  all  by  an  unwearied  discharge  of, 
and  an  enlightened  extension  of,  his  priestly  duties.  His  first 
parish  was  that  of  Joux-la-Ville  \  a  scattered  population  of  thir- 
teen hundred  souls,  and  a  district  seven  leagues  in  extent,  afford- 
ing him  ample  scope  for  the  apostolic  work  which  was  henceforth 
to  distinguish  him.  Four  years  (1834-1838)  he  spent  at  Joux-la- 
Yille  \  and  while  his  ardent  soul  was  looking  forward  to  a  new 
field  of  labour  on  the  foreign  missions,  where  so  many  of  his 
countrymen  were  laying  down  their  lives  for  the  Gospel,  a  sudden 
change  was  made  in  all  his  prospects  by  an  order  from  his 
diocesan,  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  to  take  charge  of  the  more 
important  parish  of  St.  Martin  at  Avallon. 

His  reception  in  his  new  sphere  of  work  was  a  most  cordial 
one  j  and  therein  he  spared  nothing  to  make  his  labours  profitable 
to  all.  Still  he  felt  called  to  something  different  from  the  ordinary 
life  of  a  parish  priest ;  his  superiors  would  not  hear  of  his  setting 
out  for  the  foreign  missions,  earnestly  as  he  besought  them ;  and 
he  gradually  accepted  the  situation,  and  moved  by  what  is  called 
a  special  vocation,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  diocesan 
missions.     "  Henceforth,''  says  his  biographer,  "  his  plans, 
prayers,  mind,  and  heart  shall  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  difficult 
undertaking.    We  say  difficult,  because  such  was  then  the  dis- 
position of  the  French  mind,  that  there  were  a  hundredfold 
better  chances  of  success  in  a  heathen  land  than  upon  that  soil 
where  grace  had  so  often  been  despised,  and  where,  moreover, 
reigned  that  worst  of  all  evils,  which  the  wise  man  has  charac- 
terized in  these  words:  'The  wicked  man,  when  he  has  come 
into  the  depths  of  sins,  contemneth.'    Mockery,  and  that  a 
mockery  of  holy  things,  issued  from  all  lips  j  and  this  frightful 
evil  had  taken  possession  of  town  and  country,  old  age,  and  per- 
sons in  the  prime  of  life  :  nay,  even  childhood  itself  was  not  free 
from  it. .  Foul  publications  were  issued,  in  which  were  parodied 
the  man  of  uncorrupt  life,  religion,  holiness,  the  priest,  and  even 
God  Himself,  in  order  to  feed  imaginations  disordered  by  the  de- 
lirium of  a  lustful  impiety.''    The  rest  of  the  picture  drawn  by 
the  Abb^  Brulee  of  the  French  society  of  fifty  years  ago  is  equally 
terrible ;  and  it  was  to  stem  this  torrent  of  corruption  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  to  bring  men  to  the  fear  of  God,  and,  like  his  holy 
patron  the  Baptist,  to  preach  penance  to  a  godless  generation, 
that  Father  Muard  felt  himself  called  by  God.    Without  know- 
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log  what  was  to  be  the  outcome  of  his  efforts,  but  trusting  aJone 
in  the  power  of  One  who  uses  the  weak  things  of  this  world  to 

,  confound  the  strong,  he  was  to  begin  in  France  a  work  almost 
identical  with  that  which  St.  Alfonso  Liguori  and  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  had  set  on  foot  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

His  resolution  once  taken,  and  being  satisfied  that  such  was 
the  will  of  Heaven,  the  zealous  young  priest  laid  his  plans  before 
the  archbishop  of  Sens.  That  opposition  of  good  men  which 
is  looked  for  almost  as  a  necessary  test  of  the  excellence  of  any 
new  good  work,  was  not  wanting  to  Pere  Muard.  Many  un- 
saccessful  letters  did  he  write,  many  futile  journeys  did  he  under- 
take, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  archbishop's  consent.  At  last, 
after  a  long  letter,  in  which  he  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  his 
great  eloquence  on  behalf  of  his  cause,  and  wherein  were  included 
the  urgent  reasons,  respectful  complaints,  and  affecting  entreaties 
in  the  name  of  poor  sinners,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  use, 
our  young  apostle's  heart  was  cheered  by  the  simple  answer  of 
the  archbishop,  "  O  priest !  great  is  thy  zeal ;  go  and  do  as 
God  shall  inspire  thee  !  " 

With  one  companion,  Pere  Muard  then  set  out  for  Lyons  to 
learn,  like  a  practical  man  as  he  was,  the  methods  and  spirit  of 

[     the  religious  congregations  whose  aim  was  similar  to  his  own. 
From  October  (1840)  till  the  middle  of  May  following  (1841) 

j  they  Uved  with  the  Marist  Fathers,  and  shared  with  them  the 
heavy  labours  of  the  missions  which  continually  engaged  their 

I     zeal.    Pere  Muard  thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  work, 

I  and  wonderfully  was  his  work  blessed.  In  the  May  of  1841  he 
set  out  for  Rome  to  obtain  fresh  lights  and  graces  at  the  tomb  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  blessing  of  St.  Peter's  successor.  Strengthened 
by  the  graces  he  had  received  at  Rome  and  at  Loretto,  and 
anxious  to  lose  no  time  in  setting  about  his  work,  Pere  Muard 
returned  to  Lyons,  and,  with  diflSculty  refusing  the  invitation  of 

I  his  good  friends  the  Marists  to  join  their  institute,  he  returned  to 
the  diocese  of  Sens  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  archbishop. 

After  a  short  residence  at  the  Great  Seminary  of  Sens,  the 
work  of  the  missions  commenced.  It  was  in  his  native  village 
of  Vireaux,  on  Sunday,  December  2nd,  that  Pere  Muard  began 
that  wonderful  work  the  fruits  of  which  have  been  so  lasting. 
And  what  took  place  at  Vireaux  took  place  wherever  he  preached : 
the  good  were  encouraged  to  fresh  fervour,  the  sacraments 
thronged  by  earnest  crowds,  sinners  hardened  by  years  of  crime 
Were  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.    The  change  inward 
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and  outward  which  came  over  a  parish  where  he  gaye  a  mission/ 
the  crowds  at  mass  and  vespers,  the  regular  catechizings,  the 
adornment  of  the  sanctuary,  the  cessation  of  public  vices,  was 
indeed  a  sight  to  gladden  the  heart  of  all  good  men. 

To  secure  a  central  home  for  the  little  society  of  diocesan 
missionaries  which  was  growing  up  around  him,  Pere  Muard 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  possession  of  the  ancient 
abbey  of  Pontigny.  For  this  end  he  spared  nothing  :  earnest 
appeals  to  the  charitable,  frequent  journeyings,  the  prayers  and 
penances  of  himself  and  his  friends.  For  he  was  above  all  things  a 
man  of  prayer,  and  that  spirit  of  penance  which  had  characterized 
his  early  boyhood  became  only  more  pronounced  as  age  and  the 
experience  of  his  priestly  ministry  brought  more  frequently 
before  him  the  force  of  those  words,  Do  penance,  for  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  at  hand.^^  Before  such  weapons  as  he  used  all 
difficulties  disappeared,  Pontigny  was  purchased,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1842  Pere  Muard  found  himself  the  possessor  of  the 
venerable  Cistercian  abbey,  sacred  by  so  many  ties  to  the  Church 
of  France,  and  venerable  especially  in  this  that  it  contained  the 
shrine  of  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury,  who  had  there  died  in  exile 
from  his  see.  The  month  of  July,  1843,  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  Congregation  of  Fathers  of  St.  Edmund,  the  founder  and 
three  young  priests  being  the  first  members  of  that  society. 
Henceforth  it  seemed  that  all  was  done  that  Father  Muard  had 
to  do  :  the  work  of  the  missions  fairly  started ;  fresh  candidates 
for  the  work  daily  offering  their  services;  a  venerable  sanctuary 
for  a  home,  and  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  workmen  and 
their  work.  What  more  was  there  to  be  looked  for  ?  But 
a  change  was  again  at  hand :  a  further  manifestation  of  God's 
will  made  known  to  Father  Muard  that  his  vocation  was  not  to 
rest  at  Pontigny,  but  that  a  more  complete  sacrifice  of  life  and 
labour  was  yet  to  be  exacted  of  him. 

The  new  work,  the  new  mission  which  was  henceforth  marked 
out  for  P^re  Muard,  was  the  establishment  of  a  religious  house 
having,  in  the  main,  the  same  end  as  the  Fathers  of  St.  Edmund 
of  Pontigny  proposed  to  themselves,  to  wit,  preaching  in  country 
parishes ;  but  adopting  other  means  in  order  to  carry  out  their 
vocation. 

The  idea  which,  now  suggested  itself  to  him,  the  special  indi- 
cation of  the  will  of  God,  as  he  was  fain  to  regard  it,  was  the  foun- 
dation of  a  monastery  whose  members  were  to  combine  the 
austerity  of  Trappists  with  the  poverty  of  the  primitive  sons  of  St. 
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Francis^  and  tlie  zeal  for  souls  which  distinguishes  so  many  of 
the  religious  congregations  of  modem  times. 

Three  sorts  of  persons  were  to  form  the  community : — ^first, 
those  who  by  prayer  and  contemplation  were  fitting  their  own 
souls  to  help  others ;  secondly,  those  who  by  study  and  preaching 
were  more  entirely  engaged  in  the  apostolate ;  and  lastly,  lay 
brethren,  by  whose  manual  labour  the  whole  convent  was  to  be 
supported.    The  Holy  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  to  form  the  basis 
of  this  new  institute ;  but  in  order  more  completely  to  carry  out 
the  work  of  reparation  which,  together  with  preaching,  was  their 
chief  aim,  the  religious  were  to  take  upon  themselves  greater 
austerities  than  St.  Benedict,  that  father  who,  as  his  most  illus- 
trioas  son  St.  Gregory  the  Great  says,  was  "discretione  prsBci- 
puns,''  had  in  his  prudence  laid  down  for  his  children.    Later  on, 
when  P^re  Muari  had  passed  to  his  reward,  the  Holy  See  in  its 
wisdom  forbade  this  excessive  rigour,  and  in  diet  as  in  other 
matters  directed  that  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  should  be  taken  as 
the  standard.    For  a  young  priest  scarcely  thirty-six  years  of  age 
who  was  already  the  founder  of  a  flourishing  congregation  to 
leave  his  old  work,  which  God  has  so  manifestly  blessed,  and 
enter  on  a  new  and  difficult  course  of  life,  was  an  important 
matter  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken.    In  prayer,  and  in  conver- 
sation with  prudent  and  enlightened  men,  he  sought  for  help 
and  guidance,  and  only  after  some  months  of  careful  considera- 
tion he  resolved  to  make  trial  of  his  own  powers  in  the  rigidly 
abstemious  and  retired  life  to  which  he  felt  himself  called.  The 
spot  which  P^re  Muard  selected  for  his  prolonged  and  penitential 
retreat  was  the  retired  rectory  of  PiflFonds.    His  biographer 
has  given  a  touching  account  of  his  perseverance  in  his  holy 
resolve,  of  his  earnestness,  and  lastly,  of  the  wonderful  graces 
which  were  accorded  to  him  in  this,  the  third  turning-point 
of  his  career.    After  the  most  anxious  consideration,  and  after 
duly  weighing  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  scheme.  Father 
Muard  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  on  his  new  life  as  soon 
as  he  could  settle  his  aflairs.    After  a  few  months*  quiet  prepara- 
tion, and  a  second  retreat,  this  time  at  the  Trappist  monastery  of 
Septfonds  (Allier) ,  the  time  came  when  he  must  break  the  news 
of  his  departure  to  the  young  priests,  his  companions  and  dis- 
ciples, whom  he  had  gathered  round  him  at  Pontigny.  Having 
revised  the  rules  of  that  establishment,^  completed  the  buildings, 

*  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Roman  rite  was  introduced  at  Pontigny 
several  years  before  its  re-establishment  in  the  diocese. 
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and  set  everything  in  order,  lie  took  advantage  of  the  annual 
retreat  of  the  community  to  speak  to  each  one  in  private  of  the 
resolution  he  had  taken.  They  could  but  be  convinced  that  he 
was  but  following  out  God^s  will,  trying  as  it  was  to  them  to  lose 
their  father  and  founder.  A  harder  task  now  awaited  P6re 
Muard ;  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  must  be  informed  of  the  coming 
change.  A  little  innocent  diplomacy  was  resorted  to,  the  more 
easily  to  win  his  favour.  Pere  Muard  called  on  His  Grace  and 
told  him  that  a  certain  priest  of  his  diocese  proposed  to  undertake 
a  work  which  seemed  capable  of  giving  much  glory  to  God  and 
of  saving  many  souls.  He  then  one  by  one  unfolded  the  aims 
and  methods  of  the  new  undertaking,  and  kindled  the  good  pre- 
late's sympathy  for  so  generous  a  work.  The  Archbishop  pro- 
mised to  give  his  sanction  to  the  new  foundation  provided  that 
the  priest  in  question  was  not  necessary  elsewhere.  Satisfied  for 
the  present  with  this  success,  P^re  Muard  withdrew ;  and  when 
at  a  subsequent  visit  he  told  the  Archbishop  that  he  was  the 
would-be  founder  in  question,  "  Ah  well,  my  dear  friend,'^  was 
his  answer,  follow  your  vocation,  provided  that  this  new  work 
does  not  injure  that  at  Pontigny.^'  An  able  successor  to  the  post 
of  Superior  of  the  "P^res  de  St.  Edm^"  was  found  in  Father 
Boyer ;  all  was  ready  for  his  departure  Homewards,  and  taking  a 
sad  yet  glad  farewell  of  his  children  at  Pontigny,  P^re  Muard 
with  only  two  companions,  who  had  put  themselves  in  his  hands, 
set  out  for  the  Eternal  City. 

Though  the  general  outline  of  his  new  institute  was  already 
decided  upon,  its  combination  of  preaching  and  penance,  yet  the 
details  of  the  scheme  had  not  yet  been  thought  of.  His  first 
tendency  was  to  join  some  branch  of  the  Franciscan  Order  which 
seemed  best  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  vocation ;  and  with 
this  intent  he  made  applications  at  various  Franciscan  insti- 
tutions in  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  was  everywhere 
refused  admittance.  To  a  man  of  Pere  Muard's  holiness  such 
rebuflfs  did  not  come  amiss :  he  would  straightway,  after  each  fresh 
disappointment,  make  his  way  to  the  nearest  church,  there  to  say 
a  Te  Deum  in  thanksgiving  for  what  he  rightly  took  to  be  a 
further  manifestation  of  the  will  of  God, 

When  all  looked  hopeless,  what  seemed  a  mere  chance  (though 
indeed  nothing  happens  "  by  chance in  this  world),  suggested  a 
visit  to  Subiaco,  the  cradle  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  The  idea 
was  like  a  new  revelation,  and  came  as  an  answer  to  the  novena 
which  the  three  pilgrims  had  been  making  in  Rome.    So  to 
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Sabiaco  they  went,  and  with  Benedictine  hospitality  were  received 
at  once.  Nay,  more ;  so  striking  wag  the  impression  which  the 
modest  bearing  of  the  travellers  and  the  manifest  sanctity  of 
Pere  Mnard  made  on  the  Father  Abbot  of  that  ancient  monastery, 
that  lie  at  once  entered  cordially  into  their  views,  promised  to 
help  them  in  every  way  he  could,  and  proved  as  good  as  his  word 
by  fitting  up  the  revered  hermitage  of  St.  Laurence  d  Fanello, 
two  leagues  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Scholastica  at  Subiaco,  for 
their  immediate  use. 

The  hermitage  of  S.  Lorenzo,  which  occupies  the  site  of  one 
of  the  first  twelve  monasteries  founded  by  the  great  Patriarch  St. 
Benedict,  stands  in  an  almost  inaccessible  solitude  on  a  terrace  or 
ledge  of  rock  with  an  overhanging  cliff  above  it  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  below  it  an  abyss  eight  or  nine  hundred 
feet  deep.  A  chapel  and  five  little  cells,  a  spacious  garden  formed 
by  the  industry  of  the  monks  on  the  terrace  above  mentioned, 
perfect  silence  and  retirement :  such  were  the  good  things  which 
were  now  placed  at  Pere  Muard's  disposal.  The  sacred  traditions 
of  the  spot  told  of  the  visions  there  enjoyed  by  St.  Benedict ; 
how  Our  Lady  appeared  to  him  accompanied  by  a  choir  of  blessed 
spirits  ;  how  an  angel  from  heaven  had  there  told  him  of  the 
destinies  in  store  for  his  Order  till  the  end  of  time ;  how  our  holy 
Father  had  there  by  his  prayers  obtained  a  fountain  of  living 
water  which  the  obedient  rock  gave  forth  at  the  bidding  of  a  new 
Moses  ;  as  St.  Peter  the  Venerable,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  has  it : 

"  Praecipis  rupi,  vomit  ilia  rivos 
Arva  rigantes."  ^ 

Li  this  charming  solitude  the  three  French  hermits  resided 
together  from  the  middle  of  October,  1848,  till  the  end  of  the 
year.  Then,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop  of  Subiaco,  Pere 
Muard  with  one  companion  set  out  for  Gaeta  to  visit  the  exiled 
Pontiff  Pius  IX.  Italy  had  its  share  of  the  troubles  and  revo- 
lutions which  had  disturbed  the  greater  part  of  Europe  during  the 
long  retreat  of  the  zealous  solitaries  of  S.  Lorenzo,  and  the 
pilgrims  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Naples  as 
quickly  as  they  desired.  As  they  were  unprovided  with  pass- 
ports, they  were  detained  at  the  frontier  town  of  San  Germane ; 
a  delay  which  was  very  welcome  to  P^re  Muard,  as  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  spending  a  few  days  at  the  Abbey  of  Monte 
Cassino.    In  that  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Benedictine  life  the 

*  See  the  "  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,"  book  ii.,  chap.  v. 
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resolution  of  grounding  his  institute  on  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
which  he  had  taken  at  Subiaco  was  strengthened ;  and  the  counsel 
of  the  monks  of  the  great  abbey,  the  treasures  of  monastic  lore 
in  their  library,  and  the  inspiration  which  he  received  at 'the 
tomb  of  St.  Benedict,  all  helped  him  in  the  compilation  of  the 
statutes  of  his  nascent  institute. 

Though  tired  and  dusty  from  his  journey,  P^re  Muard  had  no 
leisure  afforded  him  before  he  was  summoned  to  the  audience 
with  the  Pope  which  was  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Gaeta.  His 
companion  gave  an  amusing  account  of  the  sorry  figure  which  the 
holy  man  presented,  with  his  cassock  all  patched  and  darned  by 
his  own  unskilful  fingers,  amid  the  brilliant  Court  which  sur- 
rounded the  Supreme  Pontiff.  But  Pius  IX.  was  not  one  to  regard 
mere  externals :  his  penetrating  eye  discerned  the  worth  of  the 
poor  priest,  and  he  gave  his  blessing  and  encouragement  to  the 
new  congregation :  "  Contraries  must  be  opposed  to  contraries/' 
he  said,  and  bade  Pere  Muard  rely  upon  his  promise  to  give  his 
apostolic  sanction  to  the  work  when  all  preliminaries  had  been 
arranged. 

Before  returning  to  Subiaco,  Naples  and  Vesuvius  were  visited ; 
for  austere  as  was  the  life  of  Pere  Muard,  his  cultured  mind,  his 
large  soul,  was  irresistibly  attracted  by  all  that  was  beautiful  in  art 
and  nature ;  no  one  entered  more  fully  than  he  did  into  the  sense 
of  the  Psalmist  when  he  exclaimed :  Quam  magnificata  sunt 
opera  tua  Domine  ! 

On  foot  and  in  real  poverty,  but  buoyed  up  by  the  blessing 
of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  Pere  Muard  and  his  companion  returned 
to  Subiaco  to  take  their  farewell  of  their  dear  hermitage,  and 
offer  their  thanks  to  their  host,  the  worthy  abbot  of  St.  Scho- 
lastica's.  This  duty  performed,  they  set  sail  from  Civita  Vecchia 
on  February  17th,  1849,  and  two  days  later  landed  at  Marseilles. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost  in  commencing  his  work ;  so  after  a 
brief  sojourn  at  the  great  Trappist  abbey  of  Aiguebelle,  where  he 
left  his  companions  for  a  further  trial  of  their  vocation,  P^re 
Muard  set  out  for  the  diocese  of  Sens,  to  settle  his  worldly  affairs 
and  select  a  site  for  the  new  monastery.  With  the  sanction  of 
the  archbishop  and  of  the  Pope,  those  who  were  willing  to 
embrace  the  austere  life  ,  which  had  been  resolved  upon  were  to 
make  their  novitiate  at  Aiguebelle ;  and  happy  was  the  soul  of 
Pere  Muard  when  having  laid  the  foundations  of  his  new  home  at 
Pierre-qui-Vire  he  set  out  to  join  his  companions,  who  were  already 
practising  among  the  novices  of  La  Trappe  those  "dura  et 
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aspera  by  which  the  soal  is  tried  when  it  enters  on  the  monastic 
life. 

Yet  another  long  delay  before  he  could  obtain  his  heart's 
desire.  That  charity  which  was  the  mainspring  of  all  his  actions, 
called  him  to  make  one  more  sacrifice,  one  more  offering  of  his 
life  to  Almighty  God,  for  his  neighbours'  good.  The  cholera 
broke  out,  and,  of  course,  Pere  Muard  was  at  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  and  dying,  and  at  the  graveside  of  the  dead.  His  own  turn 
came :  the  awful  pestilence,  which  had  more  than  decimated  the 
town  and  villages,  and  which  robbed  him  of  nearly  all  his 
relatives,  seized  upon  him  with  unusual  virulence.  His  end 
seemed  at  hand ;  but  the  fervent  prayers  poured  forth  on  his  be- 
half, and  the  intercession  of  Our  Lady,  saved  her  servant's  life. 
He  set  out  for  Aiguebelle  as  soon  as  his  health  permitted  him,  and 
after  visiting  the  sanctuary  of  Paray  le  Monial  on  his  way,  at  last 
found  peace  and  quiet  once  more  among  his  companions  and  the 
Trappist  monks. 

The  winter  passed  away,  and  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Arch- 
bishop called  Pere  Muard  and  his  companions  to  settle  in  their 
own  monastery,  which  had  been  some  months  in  preparation.  On 
Iris  way  thither,  he  visited  the  famous  church  of  Our  Lady  of  La 
Salette,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  had  made  during  his 
recent  sickness.  At  lastTierre-qui-Vire  was  reached  :  a  solitary 
spot,  amid  the  granite  boulders,  rushing  torrents,  and  vast  forests 
of  Morvan.  As  their  monastery  was  not  yet  completed,  they  re- 
mained at  the  rectory  of  St.  Leger  till  a  wooden  shed  could  be 
erected  for  a  provisional  home.  Only  on  the  3rd  of  October, 
1850,  when  all  was  reitdy,  they  put  on  the  black  habit  of  St. 
Benedict,  and  pronounced  their  vows,  not,  however,  in  their  own 
little  church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  rocking-stone,  amid  the  solemn 
scenes  of  old  Druidical  worship,  which  was  too  small  to  hold  the 
crowds  who  thronged  to  the  novel  sight,  but  in  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Leger  de  Fourcheret,  which  had  been  the  cradle  of  the 
young  community.  Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  interest, 
nay,  the  enthusiasm,  which  was  caused  by  their  profession,  by 
their  dedication  of  themselves  to  a  life  of  such  austerity,  such 
silence,  such  hard  work,  as  they  had  chosen.  Of  the  thousands 
present,  all  were  deeply  touched,  many  were  were  moved  even  to 
tears.  Still  more  soul-stirring  must  have  been  the  scene  when,  in 
the  afternoon,  the  whole  vast  multitude  set  out  to  accompany  the 
new  religious  to  their  desert  home.  Soon  this  immense  proces- 
sion is  seen  winding  through  the  streets  of  the  village,  descending 
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the  hillside,  and  disappearing  in  the  narrow  and  shady  forest 
path.  Nothing  conld  have  been  more  beautiful  and  impressive 
than  those  sacred  chants,  as  they  were  caught  up  by  the  thousands 
of  voices,  and  echoed  again  and  again  by  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains. It  was  a  scene  of  the  middle  ages,  with  I  know  not  what 
colouring  of  modem  times.  One  would  have  said  that  the  ancient 
and  modem  world  had  met  in  the  bosom  of  religion,  to  give  each 
other  the  kiss  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  After  a  steady  walk  of 
somewhat  less  than  two  hours,  the  modest  habitation,  whose  site 
is  the  gift  of  the  munificent  count  de  Ghastellux,  is  seen  afar  off, 
perched  high  up  upon  a  rocky  platform,  whose  base  is  laved  by 
the  mountain  torrent,  called  the  Trinclin.  On  reaching  the  con- 
fines of  the  little  desert,  all  at  once  the  Psalm,  '  I  was  glad  when 
they  said  unto  me.  We  will  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,'  was 
succeeded  by  the  magnificent  '  In  exitu.'  ....  One  could 
imagine  those  mountains  dancing  for  joy,  and  putting  on  their 
festal  garb  at  the  approach  of  their  new  inhabitants. 

"  We  must  not  attempt  to  describe  such  a  magic  tableau  :  the 
wild  and  picturesque  site,  the  undulating  crowd,  winding  in  and 
out  in  long  lines  through  the  mountain  trails  traced  among  the 
tall  ferns  and  heather,  the  glistening  arms,  the  banners,  the  rocks, 
the  roar  of  the  torrent  mingling  with  the  solemn  chants,  and  the 
roll  of  dmms,  losing  itself  in  the  depths  of  the  forest ;  the  silence, 
the  solitude,  startled  at  the  intrusion  of  so  immense  a  crowd;  the 
embrowned  and  half-despoiled  trees ;  the  autumn  sun,  casting  its 
gentle  and  melancholy  light  over  the  whole  scene;  those  men 
about  to  bury  themselves  alive  for  love  of  God;  all  raised  the  soul 
upward,  and  filled  it  with  emotion. .... 

God  did  not  spare  the  life  of  P^re  Muard  for  long.  His  exces- 
sive austerities  and  labours,  from  which  his  love  of  penance  would 
allow  him  no  respite,  gradually  wore  away  his  strength. 

Especially  in  the  frequent  missions  and  retreats  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  preach  did  this  spirit  of  labour  show  itself.  "  I 
never  was  so  busy  in  my  life,''  he  says,  in  describing  one  of  his 
missions.  "  For  the  last  fifteen  days  I  have  not  gone  to  bed 
before  midnight.  At  six  o^clock  in  the  morning  I  must  be  in  the 
pulpit,  and  directly  after  seat  myself  in  the  confessional,  hear  con- 
fessions until  evening,  preach  again,  then  not  leave  the  church  till 
past  ten/'  Such  superhuman  labours,  joined  to  an  austere  life 
like  his,  would  have  worn  out  the  strongest  constitution.  And 
yet  Pfere  Muard  kept  as  strictly  to  his  rule  of  life  when  preaching 
retreats  as  when  he  was  in  his  cloister.    He  slept  on  a  plank. 
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Flesh  meat^  fish,  eggs,  wine,  spirits,  milk,  butter,  honey,  never 
passed  his  lips.  Bread  and  vegetables  formed  his  only  food,  salt 
his  only  seasoning,  water  his  only  drink.  Such  an  example  of 
self-denial,  even  more  than  his  admirable  style  of  preaching, 
touched  the  hearts  of  all  who  thronged  to  his  sermons. 

His  end  drew  near :  fever  seized  upon  him,  and  he  was  forced 
to  betake  himself  to  the  infirmary. 

All  the  resources  of  medical  science,  all  the  prayers  of  his 
spiritual  children — and  they  could  be  counted  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  in  all  the  places  where  his  zeal  had  called  him — were  of 
no  avail.  The  sacrifice  of  his  life  had  been  made,  and  the  sacrifice 
was  accepted.  Father  Marie  Jean  Baptiste,  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  founder  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Our  Lady  de  la 
Kerre-qui-Vire,  was  called  to  his  reward  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  on 
the  evening  of  the  19th  of  June,  1854. 

The  news  of  his  death  caused  a  widespread  lamentation ;  but, 
while  all  who  had  ever  known  him,  all  who  had  ever  hung  upon 
his  burning  words,  mourned  the  loss  of  a  friend  and  father,  one 
and  all  rejoiced  that  a  new  saint  had  entered  into  eternal  rest,  a 
new  intercessor  taken  his  place  before  the  throne  of  God.  For  the 
common  feeling  which  possessed  everyone, — the  crowds  who  at- 
tended his  funeral,  the  religious  of  those  monasteries  wherein  he 
had  resided  in  Italy  and  France,  the  clergy  and  people  who  had 
known  him  so  long — was  that  Pere  Muard  was  in  heaven.  The 
nniversal  sentiment  was  expressed  by  one  of  the  monks  of  Aigue- 
beUe,  who  wrote :  At  the  first  news  of  his  death,  we  all  began 
to  invoke  him  as  a  saint,  and  it  has  never  occurred  to  anyone  to 
pray  for  him.^'  The  bishop  of  Dijon,  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  the 
count  de  Montalembert,  Pere  de  Ravignan,  S.J.,^  and  numerous 
other  distinguished  persons,  wrote  letters  of  condolence  to  the 
community  of  Pierre-qui-Vire,  extolling  the  virtues,  worth,  and 
works  of  the  apostolic  monk  who  had  passed  away. 

The  influence  of  P^re  Muard  is  not  yet  dead.  Five  years  after 
his  decease  his  monastery  was  canonically  affiliated  to  the  Gassi- 
nese  Congregation  of  Primitive  Observance,  and  this  at  the 
express  suggestion  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  himself.  It  was  in  some 
respects  a  trying  thing  for  the  fervent  disciples  of  P^re  Muard, 
who  had  had  so  long  before  their  eyes  the  edifying  example  of  his 
rigorous  life,  to  be  obliged  to  abandon  an  austerity  sanctified  by 
their  father^s  practice,  but  which  the  Holy  See  refused  to  sanc- 

^  See  his  "  Life,"  pp.  440-442,  English  translation. 
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tiion.  Bat  their  obedience  to  the  recommendations  of  so  many 
prudent  and  distingnished  men,  heads  of  religious  orders,  prelates, 
cardinals,  even  the  Pope  himself,  met  with  its  reward.  As 
Pius  IX.  said  of  them :  ''By  their  submission,  they  have  gained 
more,  and  advanced  their  approbation  more,  than  by  twenty  years 
of  penitential  works/' 

The  decree  of  union  was  issued  on  the  14th  of  January,  1859, 
and  on  the  Ist  of  July  of  the  same  year  the  monks  of  Pierre-qui- 
Vire  pronounced  their  solemn  vows  in  the  presence  of  Dom.  Pietro 
Casaretto,  abbot  of  St.  Scholastica's,  at  Subiaco.  Since  that  date, 
the  monastery  of  PSre  Muard  has  gone  on  flourishing,  subject,  of 
course,  to  those  little  storms  and  "  suppressions  which  are  be- 
coming almost  a  second  nature  to  the  religious  orders  in  France. 

Its  prosperity,  before  the  historic  "  March  decrees  "  were  put 
in  force,  was  indicated  by  the  numerous  priories  which  it  had 
established.  The  first  of  these  was  the  monastery  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception  at  Bethisy,  near  St.  Pitrre,  in  the  department 
of  C6te  d'Or ;  the  second  in  tha  historic  abbey  of  St.  Benoit- 
sur-Loire,  at  Floury,  which  was  entrusted  to  the  monks  by  Mon- 
seigneur  Dupanloup,  bishop  of  Orleans. 

In  September,  1875,  another  priory  and  college  was  founded, 
through  the  activity  of  some  of  tiie  secular  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
Bayonne,  at  Belloc  (Basses-Pyr^n^es). 

The  priory  of  St.  Pierre  de  Canon,  in  the  diocese  of  Aix, 
founded  like  the  preceding  in  1875,  was  the  fourth  daughter- 
house  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Pierre-qui-Vire  established  on  French 
soil.  A  fifth  was  contemplated,  and  all  had  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose  by  Monseigneur  Anselm  Nouvel  de  la  Fl^che,  O.S.B., 
Bishop  of  Quimper,  a  monk  of  the  congregation,  when  the  storm 
which  for  a  time  at  least  wrought  such  havoc  on  religion  in 
France,  obliged  the  intending  founder  to  defer  the  execution  of 
his  plans  to  quieter  times. 

The  new  world  has  shared  in  the  good  work  initiated  by  Pire 
Muard.  In  1873,  two  members  of  the  province  were  sent  to 
America,  and  turned  their  steps  to  the  Indian  territory,  which 
they  desired  to  evangelize.  In  1875  (July  5th),  the  Holy  See 
separated  this  district  from  the  neighbouring  dioceses,  and  esta- 
blished a  new  apostolic  vicariate  for  the  Benedictines  of  Pierre- 
qui-Vire,  who  had  undertaken  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  outcast 
red  man.  From  time  to  time  reinforcements  were  sent  from 
France  to  the  help  of  Dom.  Isidore  Robot,  who  was  appointed  first 
vicar  apostolic ;  and  the  monastery  of  the  Sacred  Heart  which 
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they  have  established  in  the  Pottawatomie  nation^  has  become  an 
important  missionary  centre,  college,  and  seminary  for  the  whole 
vicariate.  Founded  as  a  mere  priory  in  1877,  it  was,  when  it  had 
sufficiently  developed,  erected  into  an  abbey  by  the  present 
Pontiff,  Leo  XIII.  A  convent  of  Benedictine  nans  of  the  Per- 
petual Adoration,  with  a  school  attached,  has  recently  been 
established  in  the  same  territory. 

{To  he  continued,) 


PLAIN-SONG. 

In  these  days,  when  members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  so 
active  in  their  studies  of  our  liturgy,  and  in  their  efforts  to  carry 
out  that  liturgy  in  its  fulness,  it  ill  becomes  us  Catholics  to  be 
ignorant  of  any  portion  of  it  ourselves.  Foremost  among  the 
questions  that  have  arisen  from  this  revival  of  interest  is  that  of 
the  Church  music.  There  has  been,  and  there  is  bitter  contro- 
versy on  this  point.  No  quarter  is  given  in  the  struggle ;  the 
hardest  things  are  said  on  both  sides.  No  one  may  expect  to 
end  the  controversy,  yet  none  the  less  ought  we  to  understand 
what  all  the  discussion  is  about : 

"  Humanity.    Peace  man,  prick -song  may  not  be  despised. 
For  therewith  God  is  well  pleased, 
Honoured,  praised,  and  served 
In  the  Church  oft-times  among. 
Ignorance.    Is  God  well  pleased,  trow'st  thou,  thereby  ? 

Nay,  Nay  !  for  there  is  no  reason  why ; 
For  is  it  not  as  good  to  say  plainly 
*  Give  me  a  spade,' 

As  *  give  me  a  spa-ve-va,  ve-va-ve-vade? '  " 

Four  Elements,  1510. 

The  question  is  between  a  simple  and  a  more  elaborate  style  of 
music.  In  this  paper  we  make  no  attempt  to  decide  the  con- 
troversy, but  only  an  attempt  to  explain  some  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  Plain- Song,  which  may  claim  to  be  the  simplest 
form  of  music  employed  by  the  Church.  Before  examining  the 
special  character  of  plain  chant  or  Gregorian  music,  as  compared 
with  modern  music,  it  will  be  interesting,  and  not  altogether  with- 
out instruction  and  amusement,  to  read  the  opinion  of  the  extreme 
schools  upon  the  merits  of  plain  chant  or  Gregorian  music.  A 
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modern  writer  thus  frankly  states  his  opinion  of  Gregorian  music. 
In  Gregorian  music  there  is  almost  an  entire  absence  of  melody 
and  of  rhythm.  A  merely  superficial  examination  of  the  Roman 
liturgy  by  the  most  unskilled  eye  will  discover  that  many  of  its 
hymns^  canticles,  anthems,  &c.,  present  no  trace  of  melody: 
they  are  incoherent  successions  of  notes,  placed  one  after  the 
other,  so  that  we  should  feel  inclined  to  say  that  some  unpractised 
hand  had  written  these  lines  of  notes  at  hazard.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  without  any  musical  character.^'  On  the  other 
Bide,  writes  Baini  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  Palestrina,'^ '  "  I  do  not 
fear  to  affirm  that  the  ancient  melodies  of  the  Gregorian  chant 
are  inimitable.  We  may  copy  from  them,  adapt  them.  Heaven 
knows  how,  to  other  words,  but  to  make  new  ones  comparable  to 
the  first  will  never  be  accomplished.  I  will  not  tell  how  that 
these  virgin  melodies  date  in  great  part  from  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,  and  that  some  come  from  the  synagogue,  being 
born  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  when  the  art  was  yet 
sprightly  and  full  of  youthful  vigour.  I  will  not  tell  how  that 
many  of  these  melodies  derive  their  origin  from  S.  Damasus 
(367),  S.  Gelasius  (492),  and  above  all  from  S.  Gregory  the 
Great  (590),  all  three  illustrious  Pontiffs,  who  were  enlightened 
from  on  high  in  their  work.  I  will  not  tell  how  others  have 
come  to  us  from  men  not  less  eminent  for  their  holiuess  than  for 
their  learning,  monks  who  were  bright  lights  of  the  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  And  how  did  they  prepare 
for  their  work  when  they  set  about  to  compose  their  chants? 
We  are  not  uninformed.  They  made  themselves  ready  and 
strengthened  themselves  by  prayer  and  holy  abstinence.  I  will 
not  tell,  what  countless  records  attest,  that  in  assaying  this  kind 
of  composition  these  great  men  were  penetrated  with  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  words  that  they  appropriated  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  these  compositions  were  to  be  chanted.  I  will 
content  myself  by  saying  this,  that  from  all  these  precautions 
united,  there  resulted  in  the  Gregorian  chant  of  other  times,  I 
know  not  what  of  the  admirable  and  inimitable,  an  inefi&ble 
delicacy  of  expression,  a  touching  pathos,  a  ravishing  sweetness, 
always  fresh,  always  new,  always  pure,  always  lovely:  while 
modern  melodies  are  dull,  insignificant,  inharmonious,  cold, 
sickly.'^  Here  is  evidently  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
merit  of  plain-song.     Our  present  business  is  to  understand 

'  Quoted  by  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  "  Plain- Song." 
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what  plain-song  is,  which  can  call  forth  such  opposed  senti- 
ments. 

Apart  from  its  history  and  its  position  as  an  integral  portion 
of  the  Churches  liturgy,  the  characteristics  of  plain  chant  or 
plain-song  are  to  be  found  in  the  construction  of  the  scales,  in 
the  absence  of  measure,  and,  as  employed  in  the  offices  of  the 
Church,  in  the  limited  number  of  permitted  intervals.  The 
black  square  and  lozenge  notes,  which  impress  the  imagination 
so  readily,  although  now  almost  indispensable,  are  not  essential  to 
plain-song.  There  are  other  peculiarities  sufficiently  distinguish- 
ing this  from  modem  music,  but  those  named  seem  to  constitute 
its  true  distinctive  character. 

The  construction  of  the  plain-song  scales  is  easily  understood. 
Let  the  reader  sit  down  at  a  piano  and,  starting  from  the  C  at 
the  middle  of  the  key-board,  play  eight  consecutive  ascending 
white  notes.  He  will  have  played  the  modern  major  scale  of  C. 
The  note  C  from  which  he  started  is  called  the  key-note  or  tonic 
of  the  scale.  If  for  the  third  white  note  he  substitute  the  black 
note  immediately  below  it,  he  will  then  have  played  the  modern 
minor  scale  of  C.  These  are  the  only  two  really  distinct  scales  in 
modem  music ;  for  the  scales  formed  on  the  other  notes  are  only 
repetitions  of  these  at  a  higher  or  lower  pitch.  The  character 
of  these  two  scales  depends  upon  the  arrangement  of  their  tones 
and  semitones.  This  arrangement  is  most  clearly  expressed 
thus,  where  the  slur  marks  the  intervals  of  a  semitone. 

Major  Scale  1.  2.  sTl.  5.  6.  7?8. 

Minor  Scale  1.  273.  4.  5.  6.  tTs. 

The  positions  of  these  semitones  are  the  salient  points  of  the 
scale  :  that  between  the  seventh  note  and  the  eighth,  is  the  very 
soul  of  modem  harmony.  The  seventh  note  of  the  scale  is  called 
the  leading-note,  Next  to  the  leading-note  in  importance, — and  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  determining  and  asserting  the  key, 
— is  the  dominant,  which  is  invariably  the  fifth  note  of  the  scale 
above  the  tonic.  This  construction  of  our  scale  once  understood, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  horror  with  which  moderns 
regard  the  scales  of  Gregorian  music.  Compared  with  the  rigid 
uniformity  of  our  major  and  minor  scale,  the  Gregorian  modes 
without  tonic,  with  no  leading-note,  the  semitones  occurring 
everywhere  and  the  dominant  equally  wayward,  seem  hopelessly 
confused. 
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Let  the  reader  once  more  sit  down  at  the  piano,  and  beginning 
with  D,  the  next  note  above  proceed  upwards  for  eight  notes, 
striking  the  white-  keys  only.  He  will  have  played  the  scale  of 
the  eighth  Gregorian  mode.  Let  him  play  this  scale  up  and  down 
several  times  and  compare  the  eflTect  upon  his  ear  with  that  pro- 
duced by  the  scale  of  C  major  or  minor.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  new  scale  ij  either  major  or  minor.  Its  effect  upon  the  ear 
is  very  unsatisfactory  and  harsh.  This  results  from  the  unusnal 
position  of  the  semitones  :  these  now  fall  between  the  second  and 
third,  and  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  note;  we  miss  the 
leading  note,  we  miss  the  tonic,  in  short,  to  our  ears  there  is  no 
scale. 

There  are  twelve  different  scales  or  modes  in  Gregorian  music. 
These  are  not  mere  variations  in  pitch  of  the  same  one  or  two 
scaler,  as  is  the  case  with  keys  in  modem  music.  They  are  dis- 
tinct in  character  as  well  as  in  pitch,  with  the  same  kind  of  dis- 
tiaction  that  distinguishes  a  major  from  a  minor  scale,  since  the 
position  of  the  semitones  varies.  Fourteen  notes  below  the  C,  on 
which  we  played  our  first  scale,  is  A,  which  is  written  in  the 
lowest  space  of  the  bass  clef.  If  A  and  eight  successive  white 
notes  be  played,  we  Have  the  scale  of  the  second  Gregorian 
mode.  Each  note  of  this  scale  may  be  taken  as  a  starting-point 
and  a  new  scale  formed  in  the  same  manner.  If  this  be  done 
for  fourteen  notes  (patience,  gentle  reader ;  yes  !  and  be  thank- 
ful that  you  are  not  asked  to  consider  the  complicated  mysteries 
of  the  Greek  canon,^^  from  which  these  modes  are  evolved),  if 
this  be  done  for  fourteen  notes  (good  St.  Gregory  help  us !),  we 
shall  have  the  scales  of  fourteen  modes.  Those  formed  upon  the 
higher  B  and  upon  F  are,  however,  for  reasons  that  need  not 
trouble  us,  but  should  rather  make  us  thankful,  rejected.  The 
following  table  shows  us  at  once  the  scale  of  any  mode.  The 
eight  white  notes  ascending  from 

A  gives  the  scale  of  the  second  mode. 


B 

99 

fourth 

0 

}} 

thirteenth  (eleventh). 

D 

}> 

first. 

E 

third. 

F 

iy 

fifth. 

G 

>} 

fourteenth  (twelfth) . 

A 

99 

ninth. 

B 

>} 

eleventh  (rejected). 
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C  gives  the  scale  of  the  sixth  mode. 

D  eighth. 

£  yy  tenth. 

P  yy  twelfth  (rejected) . 

G  yy  seventh. 


In  the  scale  of  the  fifth  mode  B''  is  substituted  for  B^.  The 
fifth,  sixth  and  thirteenth  modes  correspond  in  their  arrangement 
of  tones  and  semitones  with  our  modern  scale.  Hence  arises  the 
comparative  readiness  with  which  they  are  appieciated  by  a 
mixed  audience.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the 
sixth  mode  is  the  Kyrie  in  the  Missa  jpro  defunctia.  Let 
the  reader  now  play  over  for  a  short  time  these  various  scales 
that  he  may  fully  realize  the  entire  diflference  of  the  basis 
upon  which  modem  and  Gregorian  melodies  are  respectively 
constructed.  If,  at  first,  these  scales  sound  barbarous  and 
unsatisfactory,  we  must  not  hastily  condemn  them.  They  have 
been  ever  treasured  by  the  Church,  the  melodies  formed  on 
these  seemingly  crude,  harsh  scales  have  for  centuries  fed  the 
devotion  of  her  saints  She  still  clings  to  them,  still  gives  them 
all  her  favour  in  the  conflict  with  other  music.  They  are  as 
much  her  inheritance  as  her  ceremonial,  her  breviary,  her  missal, 
or  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  If  we  do  not  understand  them 
then,  nor  relish  them,  we  must  be  patient  and  do,  perhaps,  some 
inward  questioning,  and  not  be  too  hasty  in  condemning  them. 
Of  the  twelve  modes  St.  Ambrose  (398)  is  said  to  have  regulated 
the  use  of  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh.  Two  centuries  later 
(590),  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  added  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  and 
eighth.  He  also  formed  a  complete  collection  of  melodies  for 
the  oflSces  of  the  Church,  composing  many  of  them  himself. 
This  collection,  or  Antiphonary,^'  was  chained  to  the  altar  of 
S.  Peter^s,  to  serve  as  a  standard  of  reference  for  succeeding  ages. 
It  is  from  the  part  taken  by  this  Pope  in  regulating  the  chant  of 
the  Church  that  plain-song  is  commonly  called  Gregorian  chant 
or  music. 

Passing  from  the  scales  to  the  melodies,  we  meet  with  other 
marked  characteristics  of  the  plain-song.  In  each  Gregorian  scale 
there  is  a  note  to  which  the  various  phrases  of  the  melody  cling. 
The  chant  seems  to  oscillate  about  it ;  to  it  the  melody  is  ever 
recurring.  This  note  is  the  dominant  of  the  mode.  It  must  not 
be  confounded,  however,  with  the  dominant  of  a  modem  scale. 
In  the  psalm  tones,  the  greater  portion  of  the  chanting  is  upon 
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this  dominant.  It  is  at  once  obvious  how  this  characteristic  must 
limit  the  movement  of  a  Gregorian  melody.  Like  the  tonic  in 
our  modem  scale^  it  has  the  eflfect  of  inducing  a  sense  of  repose, 
as  it  occurs  amid  the  upward  and  downward  swaying  of  the 


A  further  restriction  upon  the  movement  of  a  Gregorian 
melody  is  the  limited  number  of  intervals  permitted  in  plain- 
song.  In  modern  vocal  music — with  Wagner^s  "  Parsifal  before 
us — we  may  say  that  no  interval  is  disallowed.  In  plain-song, 
the  intervals  are  seldom,  if  ever,  greater  than  the  fifth ;  the 
diminished  fifth  and  chromatic  intervals  are  excluded.  Keeping 
rigidly  to  the  scale  of  the  mode,  the  melody  admits  of  no  acci- 
dentals. Modulation  from  mode  to  mode,  as  in  modem  music  we 
modulate  from  key  to  key,  is  unknown  in  plain  chant.  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  the  restrictions  that  these  rules  lay  upon  the 
movement  of  a  Gregorian  melody. 

Again,  all  modem  music  is  divided  by  bars.  In  each  bar  is  an 
accented  note.  These  accented  notes  recur  at  equal  intervals  of 
time,  and  this  periodic  recurrence  of  accent  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  measure.  Measure  is  as  essential  to  a  modern  melody 
as  is  the  modern  scale.  Without  it,  the  greatest  masterpieces 
could  have  no  power  to  move  us — they  are  music  on  longer.  As 
well  remove  the  outline,  the  drawing  from  a  painting,  and  call 
the  colour-besmeared  canvas  a  picture.  And  yet  Gregorian  melo- 
dies are  without  measure :  there  is  rhythm,  but  not  measure.  It 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  Gregorian 
composition  that  can  be  called  music — nothing  as  truly  an  art,  as 
truly  beautiful  an  art,  although  ofiering  no  grounds  for  comparison 
with  it,  as  is  the  art  of  Beethoven. 

With  the  above  characteristics  of  plain-song  clearly  in  our 
mind,  we  can  understand  why  it  is  so  barbarous  a  thing  to  an 
ear  schooled  only  in  modern  forms  of  music.  The  things  that  his 
soul  craves  for — a  regular  recurrence  of  accent,  the  self-asserted 
presence  of  a  rest-giving  tonic,  a  leading  note  to  mark  the  key,  a 
familiar  scale,  the  pleasing  modulation  through  related  keys, — all 
these  his  soul  craves  for,  but  finds  not.  "  A  Gregorian  melody,^' 
a  critic  from  the  school  of  figwred  music  might  say,  "  may  be 
beautiful ;  but  it  is  not  music-,  as  we  understand  the  word.^^  And 
with  this  conclusion  begins  the  possibility  of  disceming  the  true 
nature  and  the  merit  of  plain-song.  Plain-song  cannot  be 
brought  into  comparison  with  figured  music.  It  may  present  an 
efiective  contrast,  side  by  side  with  the  music  of  later  times ;  and, 
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in  the  hands  of  a  master^  its  melodies  have  become  the  themes 
for  some  of  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  of  modem  ecclesiastical 
compositions,  yet  it  cannot  claim  to  rival  a  music  with  which 
it  has  so  little  in  common. 

For  the  purposes,  however,  for  which  it  is  employed,  its  lack 
of  the  characteristics  of  figured  music  do  not  entail  any  inferiority 
of  power.  Its  diversity  of  scales,  and  freedom  from  the  trammels 
of  measure  are,  indeed,  a  distinct  gain. 

From  the  purposes  for  which  plain  chant  is  used,  we  take 
another  ground  of  distinction  between  it  and  figured  music.  The 
object  of  Church  music  is  to  reuder  the  words  that  are  chanted 
more  impressive  than  if  they  were  simply  read  or  recited  in 
monotone.  We  recognize  this  purpose  and  its  undoubted  attain- 
ment in  the  music  used  by  the  celebrant  at  the  Mass  for  the  'pre- 
face and  the  paternoster.  Here  there  is  plainly  no  intention  of 
"  having  some  music,^^  the  aim  is  only  to  render  the  words  of 
the  service  more  impressive.  As  a  means  of  portraying  or  moving 
the  passions  of  men  by  its  own  unaided  power,  the  music  of  the 
Church  makes  no  pretence  to  compete  with  figured  music.  Her 
music,  apart  from  her  words,  is  meaniugless.  A  song  without 
words  would  be  as  unmeaning  in  Gregorian  music  as  a  song  with- 
out time  or  key  in  figured  music.  In  the  controversy  between  the 
two  schools,  this  characteristic  of  plain-song  should  be  clearly 
kept  in  view.  To  prefer  figured  music  for  Church  services,  simply 
because  it  appeals  more  directly  and  more  vehemently  to  the 
emotions  than  plain- song,  would  be  contrary  to  principles  of  art 
criticism.  An  art  is  to  be  judged  by  the  measure  of  its  success 
in  achieving  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed. 

To  say  that,  plain-song  is  the  music  of  the  Church's  liturgy  is 
not  to  decide  off-hand  the  propriety  of  using  figured  music  of  any 
school  in  our  more  solemn  services.  It  is  only  saying  that  plain 
chant  is  related  to  her  liturgy  in  the  same  way  as  are  her  vest- 
ments, her  ceremonies,  her  oflBice  books,  that  plain  chant  is  one 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  her  liturgy.  Other  music  may  be  em- 
ployed to  accompany  certain  portions  of  her  services ;  but  if  so,  it 
is  not  thereby  taken  into  the  body  of  her  liturgy,  but  remains 
something  extraneous  to  it — something  that  varies  at  a  will  other 
than  hers,  that  may  be  longer  or  shorter,  or  may,  without  inter- 
ference on  her  part,  be  omitted  altogether,  that  is  neither  pre- 
scribed nor  proscribed  ;  whereas,  if  for  the  more  solemn  celebra- 
tion of  any  of  her  services,  she  orders  any  portion  of  the  words  to 
be  sung,  the  music  prescribed  is  always  plain-song*  This  position. 
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as  an  integral  part  of  the  Church's  liturgy,  marks  off  Gregorian 
from  all  other  music  with  a  distinct  line. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  notation  employed  in  recording 
plaint  chant — about  those  hard,  unlovely,  black,  angular  notes, 
which  so  vividly  impress  the  imagination,  and  are  fancied  to  be  a 
fitting  livery  for  so  harsh  and  joyless  a  service.  Although,  as  has 
been  said,  the  notes  represent  no  really  distinctive  characteristic, 
they  form  a  peculiarity  that  at  once  attracts  attention,  and  so  may 
not  unfittingly  be  examined  along  with  the  true  characteristics  of 
the  music. 

A  piece  of  plain-song  has  for  some  centuries  been  written  with 
only  three  kinds  of  notes,    square,''     diamond,"  and  square 
with  a  tail,"  and  all  three  are  solid  black  notes.    This  gives  the 
music  an  appearance  of  monotony  and  heaviness.  Compared 
with  modern  music,  this  is  a  meagre  notation.    That  the  signs 
for  writing  Gregorian  music  are  so  limited  is  a  misfortune.  We 
are  accustomed  to  derive  all  our  knowledge  of  a  melody — ^its 
time,  its  phrasing,  its  character,  its  appropriate  expression,  as 
well  as  the  intervals  between  note  and  note — from  the  signs 
with  which  the  music  is  written.    In  a  piece  of  plain  chant 
nothing  is  represented  to  the  eye  except  the  intervals,  and  most 
frequently  this  is  all  that  is  pictured  in  the  mind,  and  therefore 
all  that  finds  expression  in  the  voice.    These  square  black  notes 
seem  to  exercise  an  abnormal  influence  upon  the  imagination. 
We  have  heard  singers  declare  that  the  eflfect  of  singing  plain 
chant — from  square  notes  of  course — was  to  produce    a  square- 
ness in  their  throats,"  that  made  good  vocalization  an  impossibility. 
Massive  and  uniform,  the  notes  apparently  seem  to  enforce  a 
rendering  monotonous  and  ponderous  as  themselves.  The  practice 
has  even  found  its  theorists  and  teachers.      In  the  Gregorian 
chant  all  the  notes  are  of  equal  length,  none  longer  than  another, 
so  that  no  one  syllable  is  to  be  dwelt  upon  more  than  another"  ! ! 
Surely  an  enemy  hath  done  this  1    These  square  notes  we  hold 
responsible  for  much  of  the  ill-singing  of  Gregorian  chant,  and 
of  the  consequent  ill-repute  into  which  it  has  fallen.    It  sounds 
unorthodox,  and  it  may  be  foolish,  but  we  believe  that  a  richer 
system  of  notation  must  come  into  use  before  Gregorian  music  can 
be  generally  understood  or  employed  in  our  churches.    At  one 
time  there  were  not  less  than  thirty-five  signs  employed,  fifteen 
of  them  in  common  use.    It  will  be  interesting  to  trace,  though 
very  briefly,  the  history  of  the. notation  of  plain-song. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  notes  of  the  scale  were  known  by 
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the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 
way  of  representing  the  successive  intervals  through  which  a 
melody  passed  was  to  set  down  in  order  the  names  of  the  notes  of 
which  it  was  composed ;  this  was  the  tireek  system,  and  passed 
with  the  Greek  learning  into  the  west  of  Europe.  The  only 
manuscript,  however,  in  which  the  Gregorian  melodies  appear  in 
this  form,  is  the  Antiphonary  of  Montpellier.  Here,  too,  it  is 
used  side  by  side  with  the  neumas,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently. 

Early  in  the  tenth  century,  the  Flemish  monk  Hucbald  intro- 
duced a  system  from  which  our  present  stave  might  have  been 
expected  naturally  and  quickly  to  follow ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  so, 
and  Hucbald^s  system  was  destined  soon  to  fall  into  disuse.  An 
example  will  most  readily  explain  the  nature  of  his  system  : — 


T 

Do 

1 

mlDt 

T 

Sit               oria  in 

cula 

S                               gio  sse 

s  in 

modem  notation  would  read  : — 

L  ^  

— ^^ci — —  i^: — ^ 

^     <rj  rj 

Sit    glo    -     ri  -  a    Do  -  mi  -  ni 

iu     88B  -  cu  -  la. 

Here  the  notes  occur  only  in  the  spaces,  and  the  interval  between 
two  spaces  is  indicated  by  the  letters  T  or  S  (tonus,  semitonium) 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  stave.  There  was  no  fixed  limit 
to  the  number  of  spaces,  and  thus  music  of  two  parts  could  be 
written  in  the  one  stave. 

The  system  of  neumsa  had  been .  in  vogue  before  Hucbald^s 
time,  and  continued  when  his  system  had  passed  away.  The 
neumsd  are  a  number  of  characters, "  points,  lines,  accents,  hooks, 
curves,  angles,  retorted  figures,  and  a  multitude  of  other  signs 
or  nevmcBy  placed  more  or  less  exactly  over  the  syllables  to  which 
they  were  intended  to  be  sung,  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate,  by 
their  proportionate  distances  above  the  texts,  the  places  in  which 
the  melody  was  to  rise  or  fall.'^  There  is  little  doubt  that  these 
neumae  originated  in  a  system  of  accents,  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  Alexandrine  Greek  accents,  employed  as  aids  to  mere  de- 
clamation. The  celebrated  antiphonary  of  St.  Gall  (eighth  cen- 
tury) believed  to  be  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  antiphonary  of 
St.  Gregory,  is  written  with  theso  neumsa.    The  antiphon  in 
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fig.  1  is  from  the  St.  Gall  mannscript ;  ^  fig.  3  is  from  an  Einsiedeln 
MS.  of  a  date  earlier  than  Guy  of  Arezzo's  time  (1020) ;  fig.  2  is 
in  Gothic  characters ;  it  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  from  a  MS. 
of  St.  Blase.* 

None  of  these  systems  possessed  the  means  of  presenting  a 
melody  to  the  eye  as  it  was  to  be  sung.    The  duration  of  the 

l\»|Vtamiifr  ntC  fintf  ver- 

•.^.y  Iff    ^^^t  Z^**^  ^ 

winletre  ^eo     cm  mjr   •  rer- 

notes  is  nowhere  indicated.  The  first  two,  the  literal  and  Huc- 
bald^s  systems,  marked  the  intervals  with  strict  accuracy,  but 
nothing  more.  The  system  of  neumaa,  while  it  left  the  in- 
terval somewhat  uncertain,  possessed  the  great  advantage  of  pre- 
senting the  phrases  of  the  melody  with  sufficient  exactness.  All 

III  ce  at  e  ie/«p  1(u  memoiia  ct«ma  mint  tula 
abAttditumc  mala  tioatimebimt. 


d^itf  laeui  mttf  coitn  do  non  embefciun  n^que  trndwut  inimv 
CI  met  et  fnttn  ttmuerA  ^ui  te  gxpectatnr  tteti  confun  deniur  * 

the  systems  were,  at  best,  only  means  of  recalling  a  melody  that 
was  already  known.  The  difficulty  about  deciding  the  interval 
indicated  by  the  position  of  the  neumsB  was  a  source  of  trouble 
and  dissensions  amongst  singers.  John  Cotton,  a  monk  of  Triers 
(1047),  gives  us  a  characteristic  and  typical  dialogue  between 

'  From  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore's  "Plain-Song."  The  "S.  Gall  Antiphonary 
has  been  printed  in  facsimile  at  Brussels  by  P.  Lambillotte  (1851). 
*  Gerbert,    de  Musica  Sacra,"  t.  ii. 
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some  zealous  cantors  of  his  time.  They  have  evidently  been 
practising  an  antiphon,  and  have  disagreed  about  an  interval. 
"It  is  a  third;  Master  Trudo  taught  me.''  "It  is  a  fourth/^ 
interrupts  another,  "  that  is  how  I  learnt  it  from  Master 
Albinus.''  Certainly/' adds  a  third,  "Master  Solomon  sings 
it  very  differently  from  either  of  you  two."  The  diflSculties  ex- 
perienced by  the  pupils  of  Masters  Trudo  and  Solomon  led,  some- 
where in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  to  a  red  line  being  intro- 
duced parallel  to  and  above  the  words.    All  notes  on  this  line 


were  F,  more  acute  notes  were  written  above  it,  graver  ones 
below ;  and  the  interval  by  which  the  melody  rose  or  fell  was 
judged  by  the  distance  of  the  neumse  from  this  line.  An  easy 
step  forwards  added  another  line,  this  time  a  yellow  one,  above 
the  first.  All  notes  on  this  second  line  were  C.  The  notes 
between  the  line  would,  of  course,  be  G  A  B  (see  fig.  4) . 

In  these  lines  we  have  the  origin  of  our  present  F  and  C  clefs. 
Two  additional  lines  gave  us  the  stave  as  we  still  have  it  in 
plain-song.    Guy  of  Arezzo  (1020)  gets  the  credit  of  this  im- 
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provement,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  we  were  not  using  the  four- 
line  stave  here  in  England  at  an  earlier  date.  From  the  eighth 
century,  the  date  of  the  great  St.  Gall  manuscript,  down  to  the 
seventeenth,  the  interesting  and  beautiful  Gregorian  neumse 
were  being  gradually  transformed  into  the  dull-looking  square 
notes.  In  fig.  5  are  given  some  of  the  simpler  neumee  as  they 
were  written  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and  immediately 
below  them  the  square  notes  by  which  they  are  now  represented.* 
We  will  leave  the  reader  to  bewail  the  extinction  of  the  old 

^  "  Les  Melodies  Gregoriennes."    Dom  Joseph  Pothier. 
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neamdB,  and  to  admire^  if  he  can^  the  symmetry  and  regularity 
of  our  present  notation.  We  have  said  enough  to  illustrate  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  plain-song,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  perhaps  indicated,  in  passing,  that  there  is  a  beauty  and 
power  in  Gregorian  music  which  are  not  instantly  apparent,  and 
that  there  are  reasons  why  we  should  be  at  pains  to  seek  for 
them.  We  may  regard  Baini,  whose  opinion  we  have  quoted, 
as  an  enthusiast.  We  will  end  with  the  moderately  worded  re- 
commendation of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  (1749)  : — '^This  is  the 
chant  which  our  predecessor,  St.  Gregory  the  (Jreat,  with  much 
pains  and  labour,  put  in  order  and  regulated  according  to  the 

principles  of  musical  art  It  is  a  chant  which  stirs  up  the 

souls  of  the  faithful  to  devotion  and  piety,  which  if  rightly  and 
becomingly  executed  in  the  Church  of  God  is  willingly  listened  to 
by  devout  people,*  and  preferred  by  them  to  all  other  music.^^ 


MODERN  STONYHURST. 

A  YOUNG  friend  of  mine  lately  made  rather  an  ambitious  attempt 
to  get  a  paper  of  his  inserted  in  a  first-class  Review.  His  MS. 
was  unfortunately  returned,  or  at  least  not  published,  whilst  a 
friendly  critic,  herself  an  authoress  not  unknown  to  fame,  ven- 
tured to  offer  the  hint  that  what  the  British  public  chiefly  looked 
for  at  the  present  day — at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  writers  who  had 
still  their  names  to  make — was  facts,^^  scientific  or  literary,  but 
facts.  Sir ; views  and  theories  the  public  could  manufacture  for 
themselves.  Havingbeen  courteously  asked  to  write  ashortaccount 
of  modem  Stonyhurst  for  the  "Downside  Review,^'  I  think, 
then,  that  I  can  hardly  do  better  than  confine  myself  to  a  few 
facts.  Statistics,  though  proverbially  dry,  are  not  so  to  those 
who  want  to  learn  something  definite,  and  prefer  to  be  allowed  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  I  shall  therefore  make  no  further 
apology  for  presenting  the  readers  of  this  Review  with  an  ex- 
tremely plain  and  unvarnished  tale,  in  fact  a  dry-as-dust  cata- 
logue of  statistics. 

The  buildings  of  modern  Stonyhurst,  begun  just  six  years  ago, 
take  the  place  of  the  old  playground,  or  boys^  front,  facing  south. 
The  more  ancient  west  front,  with  all  its  immediate  and  more  re- 
cent adjoinings  of  visitors'  rooms,  church,  infirmary,  library,  pic- 
ture-gallery, quadrangle,  boys^  philosophers^  and  community  re- 
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fectories^  &c.  &c.^  remains  quite  anchanged ;  long  may  it  so  remain. 
The  boys^  part  of  the  hoase  had  long  been  felt  to  be  insufficient 
in  accommodation,  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory ;  in  fact,  it  had 
been  allowed  to  stand  a  much  longer  time  than  it  was  ever  in- 
tended to  last  when  built.  However,  it  was  not  till  1877,  whilst 
the  college  was  governed  by  Father  Edward  Purbrick,  who  had 
then  been  rector  for  nearly  eight  years,  that  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Dunn  and  Hansom  were  finally  accepted,  and  the  great 
work  was  fairly  started,  though  the  pulling  down  of  the  old 
building  was  not  begun  before  1881.  The  new  south  front  looks 
across  the  playground  to  the  gardens  and  observatory,  and  is 
840  feet  in  length,  including  the  returns  which  join  the  centre 
block  to  the  wings.  This  length,  added  to  that  of  the  church 
front,  gives  a  total  of  something  over  900  feet  from  east  to 
west.  The  plan  of  this  large  building  is  symmetrical,  each  wing 
being  140  feet  long,  the  centre  block  the  length  of  the  two 
wings  together,  the  returns  each  100  feet,  and,  finally,  the 
cloister  connecting  west  wing  and  church  80  feet.  The  only 
noticeable. irregularity  will  be  found  in  that  portion  which,  with 
the  boys^  new  chapel,  is  still  in  prospect,  though  an  essential  part 
of  the  plan.  This  is  in  a  line  with  the  central  block,  which  runs 
past  the  chapel  almost  as  far  as  the  church,  forming  the  north 
side  af  the  priests^  quadrangle.  The  five  principal  portions  of 
the  new  building  ^re  thus  referred  to  as  the  east  wing,  the  east 
return,  the  central  block,  the  west  return  (the  future  chapel,  with 
two  cloisters  already  built) ,  and  the  west  wing.  We  may  start 
details  with  the  last-named  portion,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to 
the  community. 

There  are  four  corridors,  one  over  the  other,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  building,  136  feet  long  by  8  feet  wide,  and  opening  upon  each 
corridor  are  nine  rooms.  They  are  all  convenient  and  airy,  the 
smallest  measuring  19  feet  6  inches  by  12  feet  3  inches  wide,  and 
11  feet  6  inches  high,  the  largest  20  feet  9  inches  by  19  feet 
wide.  The  windows  look  south,  and  are  alternately  bay  and 
plain,  except  on  the  highest  floor,  and  all  have  double  doors. 
There  is  a  staircase  at  either  end,  and  the  roof  is  flat  and 
covered  with  Claridge^s  patent  asphalte,  making  a  capital  and  very 
convenient  promenade,  an  advantage  afforded  by  the  rest  of  the 
new  building  as  well.  The  west  wing  is  connected  with  the 
centre  by  two  cloisters,  one  on  the  ground,  the  other  on  the  first 
floor,  92  feet  long  by  8  wide.  On  the  basement  storey  of  the 
east  wing  we  have  a  fine  drawing  school,  40  feet  long  by  39  feet 
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wide,  and  13  feet  2  inches  high,  lighted  by  one  large  bay  and  six 
plain  windows,  and  on  the  same  storey  there  is  a  gymnasium  and 
fencing-room  of  the  same  size,  and  large  rooms  for  the  music- 
masters,  and  music-practice. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  east  wing  are  the  three  playrooms. 
The  first,  for  the  three  higher  classes,  is  64  feet  long  by  40  feet 
wide,  and  15  feet  3  inches  high,  lighted  by  one  large  bay  and  five 
plain  windows.  This  room,  which  belongs  to  about  sixty  boys,  is 
famished  with  a  billiard- table,  a  fair  library  of  light  literature,  a 
couple  of  double  standing  desks,  upon  which  are  placed  several 
daily  and  weekly  papers,  the  ordinary  indoor  games,  and  tables 
of  different  sizes  with  seats  attached. 

The  second  playroom,  for  the  bigger  boys  of  the  lower  division 
of  the  school,  generally  about  eighty  in  number,  is  69  feet  long, 
30  feet  wide,  15  feet  3  inches  high,  and  lighted  by  two  huge 
bays  and  three  plain  windows.  It  has  two  fine  billiard- tables,  and 
the  indoor  games,  but  no  papers  are  provided. 

The  third  playroom,  for  the  smaller  boys  (about  sixty),  who  are 
still  old  and  advanced  enough  to  be  at  Stonyhurst  instead  of 
Hodder  (the  preparatory  school),  is  60  feet  long,  24  feet  6  inches 
wide,  and  15  feet  3  inches  high.  A  small-sized  billiard-table 
and  a  suitable  set  of  books  of  games  furnish  amusement,  and  the 
walls  here,  as  in  the  other  two  rooms,  being  well  covered  with 
tastefully  chosen  and  arranged  pictures,  prints,  oleographs,  photo- 
graphs, &c.,  render  the  whole  effect  extremely  cheery  and 
lightsome.  If  cheerful  surroundings  can  make  boys  happy,  then 
most  assuredly  will  they  be  so  at  Stonyhurst  to-day.  There  are 
two  reading-rooms  on  this  floor,  each  44  feet  long  by  24  feet 
wide,  and  15  feet  3  inches  high.  There  is  a  general  library  in 
each  room,  fitted  with  comfortable  Windsor  arm-chairs  and 
handsome  desks. 

One  long  corridor  on  the  ground  floor  runs  east  and  west  from 
the  playrooms,  past  the  future  chapel,  in  the  direction  of  the 
church.  The  total  length  of  this  grand  cloister  is  440  feet  in  a 
straight  line,  but  as  yet  it  only  reaches  327  feet.  The  height  is 
13  feet  8  inches  throughout,  the  width,  so  far,  14  feet,  whilst  the 
continuation  will  be  24  feet  wide.  A  similar,  though  loftier, 
corridor  on  the  first  floor  runs  immediately  above  the  one  already 
described,  though  not  quite  so  far  in  the  direction  of  the  church. 
The  east  return  cloister  is  103  feet  in  length. 

Ascending  to  the  first  floor,  we  may  notice  the  two  oak  stair- 
cases which  lead  from  the  ground-floor  corridor  to  the  dormitories. 
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They  are  of  solid  oak,  with  carved  handrail  and  balusters  of  the 
same,  and  the  steps  are  fitted  with  Hawksley^s  patent  treads,  so 
that  an  army  of  boys  can  run  up  and  down  with  comparatively 
httle  noise  (speaking  of  that  only  which  is  caused  by  their  feet) . 
The  dimensions  of  both  staircases  are  alike  (23  feet  6  inches  by 
23  feet  6  inches),  the  steps  consequently  being  about  8  feet  long, 
14  inches  broad,  and  of  an  easy  height. 

Above  the  first  and  second  playrooms  is  the  Exhibition  or 
Academy  room,  perhaps  the  finest  room  in  the  college,  though 
many  good  judges  are  disposed  to  prefer  the  study-place.  The 
Academy  room  is  93}  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  23  feet  5  inches 
high.  The  stage,  a  fixture  as  far  as  the  flooring  is  concerned, 
projects  40  feet  from  the  west  end  wall,  and  rises  very  gradually 
from  the  foot-lights,  where  the  height  above  the  floor  of  the 
room  is  3  feet.  There  is  a  raised  gallery  for  the  boys  at  the 
opposite  end,  having  thirteen  rows  of  oak  seats  with  easy  backs, 
the  length  of  each  row  being  32  feet  3  inches,  the  seats  and 
steps  by  which  they  are  reached  rising  gently  towards  the  wall. 
Arm  and  plain  chairs  are  placed  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  boys^ 
seats  on  exhibition  days.  The  ceiling,  which  is  very  elaborately 
decorated,  is  divided  into  forty-four  ornamental  panels,  with  an 
arched  and  groined  cove  all  round.  An  oak  dado  8  feet  high  sur- 
rounds the  entire  hall,  rises  with  the  gallery,  and  is  finished 
with  a  6-inch  oak  battlemented  capping.  There  are  three  panels 
in  the  dado  moulded  and  draperied,  and  there  is  also  a  narrow 
panel  on  the  top  with  carved  ornaments.  The  windows  (one  bay 
and  five  plain),  are  very  large  and  handsome  in  proportion  to  the 
room,  and  at  the  back  of  the  stage  are  two  green-rooms. 

The  boys'  study-hall,  or  the  study-place,  is  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  new  building  on  the  same  floor.  It  is  90  feet  long  by 
35  feet  wide,  and  22  feet  3  inches  high,  and  is  lighted  by  day  by  one 
large  oriel  window  in  the  centre  and  four  plain  ones  each  15  feet 
by  9  feet ;  and  at  night  by  three  sunlights  hanging  from  the  ceil- 
ing. A  plain  oak  wainscoting  6  feet  high,  with  moulded  skirting 
a  foot  high,  and  a  6-inoh  moulded  capping,  surrounds  the  room. 
Each  boy  has  a  handsome  little  desk  to  himself  of  plain  polished 
mahogany,  entirely  separated  from  that  of  his  neighbour.  The 
seat,  with  back,  is  joined  to  the  desk,  which  is  fitted  with  ink- 
stand, place  for  pens,  &c.,  and  has  the  boy's  name  in  brass 
attached.  When  the  dark  red  window  curtains  are  drawn  at 
night,  and  the  room  is  brilliantly  lit  up,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  particularly  pleasing  and  bright. 
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The  olaas-rooms,  twelve  in  number,  are  all  on  the  same  floor, 
right  or  left  of  the  study-place,  and  the  dimensions  of  all  are 
very  nearly  alike  (30  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide,  and  1 7i  feet  high). 
The  corridor  (already  mentioned),  327  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  and 
15  feet  9  inches  high,  gives  access  to  study-place  and  class-rooms. 

The  second,  or  highest  floor  of  the  new  building,  as  far  as  the 
chapel,  is  given  up  entirely  to  sleeping  accommodation.  The 
new  dormitories  vary  considerably  in  size,  and  of  course  in  the 
number  of  bed-places :  No.  1  is  40  feet  by  30  feet,  and  19  feet 
6  inches  high;  No.  2,  60  feet  by  40  feet,  and  19  feet  high; 
Nos.  8,  4,  and  5  are  29  feet  by  40  feet,  and  19  feet  6  inches 
high ;  No.  6  is  90  feet  by  35  feet,  and  18  feet  high ;  No.  7,  59 
feet  by  40  feet,  and  17  feet  6  inches  high  ;  No.  8,  40  feet  by  40 
feet,  and  19  feet  6  inches  high.  In  the  centre  dormitory  each  boy 
will  have  almost  exactly  1,500  cubic  feet  of  air;  in  some  of  the 
others  somewhat  less  space  is  given  to  each  division,  but  in  all 
considerably  over  1,000  cubic  feet.  Spring  beds  have  also  come 
in  with  the  new  building.  I  need  not  say  that  the  house  is 
heated  and  ventilated  throughout  on  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples. The  dormitories,  for  ezapiple,  are  fitted  with  perforated 
gratings,  3  feet  by  2  feet,  in  the  oeiling,  which  lead  into  a  large 
warm-air  flue  running  the  entire  length  of  the  roof,  and  com- 
municating with  the  large  ventilating  tower  at  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  main  building.  Hot  water,  hot  air,  and  fires  are  all  in 
use  to  render  the  temperature  equable  and  healthy  in  every  part 
of  the  house. 

I  have  said  that  the  total  length  of  the  south  front,  including 
returns,  is  900  feet ;  without  them,  700.  It  may  be  useful  to 
compare  this  with  the  length  of  the  old  west  front,  which  is 
only  560  feet,  not  including  the  long  cloisters  which  connect  the 
infirmary  on  the  right  and  the  church  on  the  left  to  the  main 
building.  The  height,  again,  of  the  two  central  turrets  of  the 
new  building  is  110  feet  6  inches,  including  the  vane,  which  is 
about  10  feet ;  whereas  the  two  old  Italian  cupola  towers  of  the 
west  front  are  only  99  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  eagles,  although 
they  stand  on  an  elevation  5  feet  higher.  The  west  wing  turret 
is  1 0  feet  lower  than  those  of  the  central  block.  The  south  front 
is  built  entirely  of  good  Lancashire  freestone,  quarried  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  house  on  Longridge  Fell,  and  the  snort- 
ing and  puflBng  of  the  traction-engine  which  ploughs  up  the  Fell 
road  and  brings  us  our  stone,  has  now  been  heard  for  nearly  six 
years,  and  is  still  not  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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Of  the  architecture  of  New  Stonyhurst  I  am  nnfortnnatelj 
incompetent  to  speak  either  critically  or  eyen  narratiyely,  for  I 
know  nothing  of  the  subject ;  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to 
the  safe  and  general  statement  that  it  is  chiefly  Elizabethan  in 
character^  thus  being  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  old  Elizabethan 
west  fronts  and  the  fine  old  quadrangle  adjoining.  By  the  way^ 
the  postern  of  the  latter^  the  bay  of  the  long  room  and  of  the  floor 
above  was,  I  believe,  asserted  by  Welby  Pugin  to  be  one  of  the 
finest,  if  not  the  finest  specimen  of  baronial  Elizabethan  architec- 
ture in  the  country.  The  future  chapel  is  to  be  ornate  perpendicular 
in  style,  and  I  suppose  the  gargoyles  and  griffins  to  be  seen  at 
every  turn  and  comer  are  also  Gothic,  whilst  other  details  are,  I 
am  told,  of  the  Queen  Anne  style.  However,  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated eye,  at  least,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  want  of  harmony, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  whatever  variety  exists  has  been  pur- 
posely introduced  by  the  learned.  I  can  only  conclude  by  hoping 
that  the  readers  of  the  "  Downside  Eeview,'^  who  may  very  justly 
be  dissatisfied  with  my  account,  may  come  and  pay  modern 
Stonyhurst  a  visit  in  prapriis  personis,  where  a  welcome  will 
assuredly  await  them. 


REMINISCENCES. 
By  the  Old  Gbeoohian. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  a  very  large  collection 
of  stuffed  animals  was  exhibited  in  London.  A  young  Lancashire 
gentleman  had  come  unexpectedly  into  a  considerable  sum  of  ready 
money,  and  not  desiring  to  invest  it  in  the  funds  or  in  business, 
he  determined  to  see  some  of  the  world  beyond  the  limits  of  Old 
England. 

Carrying  with  him  little  luggage  beyond  a  gun,  he  sailed  for 
South  America,  and  landed  in  Peru,  where  he  soon  found  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  the  use  of  his  capital.  Being  a  good  shot, 
many  birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles  were  deprived  of  life  and  the 
skins  preserved,  with  the  intention,  on  his  return  to  England,  of 
exhibiting  them  and  thus  repaying  himself  some  part  of  his 
expenses.  Having  traversed  the  whole  of  South  America,  he 
sent  to  England  the  spoil  he  had  collected,  and  took  himself  off 
to  Africa,  whence,  after  being  equally  successful  with  such  large 
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game  as  lions^  tigers^  and  giraflfeSj  he  returned  to  England  and 
lost  no  time  in  having  the  animals  stuffed.  A  house  with  six:  large 
rooms  was  fitted  with  glass-cases  round  the  walls  and  a  glass- 
case  in  the  centre  of  each  room.  In  these  the  collection  was 
placed^  with  the  exception  of  the  giraffes  and  camelopards^  which 
stood  in  the  hall  between  the  double  staircase  leading  to  the  ex- 
hibition rooms  on  the  first  floor.  On  the  walls  outside,  there 
appeared  in  large*  letters,  "  Bullocks  Museum.''  The  exhibition 
took  with  the  public,  and  became  a  very  great  success. 

Mr.  Bullock,  finding  the  undertaking  so  successful,  embarked 
in  another  speculation.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  Napoleon's 
carriage  was  taken  by  our  troops,  and  Mr.  Bullock  became  the 
purchaser  of  it,  together  with  its  contents.  When  the  carriage 
was  seized,  one  of  the  postillions  and  one  horse  were  killed.  The 
second  postillion  in  his  jack-boots  was  exhibited  with  the  carriage 
and  its  numerous  contents.  The  latter  were  of  silver-gilt,  and 
were  shown  in  glass-cases.  The  doors  of  the  carriage  were 
opened,  but  persons  were  not  allowed  to  enter.  In  front  of  the 
windows  of  the  room  was  a  courtyard,  where  the  horses,  with 
their  trappings,  were  shown  at  certain  hours  when  the  weather 
was  fine,  the  horse-cloths  being  crimson  silk  velvet  ornamented 
with  bees  worked  in  gold. 

The  curiosity  of  Londoners  being  satisfied,  Mr.  Bullock  took 
the  carriage  from  London  to  Bristol,  vi&  Chippenham  and  Marsh- 
field,  thus  escaping  the  tremendous  hill  at  Box,  where  six  horses 
to  coaches  were  always  required,  or  sometimes  a  pair  of  bullocks 
for  leaders.  Pickford's  fly- waggons,  as  they  were  called,  had 
usually  twelve  horses  for  the  ascent,  four  being  detached  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  waggon  to  assist 
the  drags. 

While  at  Bath,  Mr.  Bullock  paid  a  visit  to  Downside  to  see 
two  of  his  relatives.  Father  Bede  Folding,  and  a  student  named 
Philip  Carr,  both  long  since  dead.  (R.  I.  P.)  The  horses  which 
conveyed  the  carriage  to  Downside  were  sent  to  the  stables,  the 
carriage  with  its  valuable  contents  standing  in  front  of  the  porch. 
Mr.  Bullock  stayed  several  hours,  and  after  dinner  took  great 
pains  in  showing  us  the  contents  of  the  carriage,  and  inviting 
those  who  liked  to  sit  in  it,  that  they  might  say  in  after  life 
that  they  had  sat  in  Napoleon's  carriage.  The  carriage  was 
in  the  form  of  a  chariot  with  a  large  boot  projecting  in  front  con- 
taining a  mattress.  On  opening  the  carriage  you  perceived  its 
silk  linings,  and  round  it,  in  a  line  under  the  windows,  a  number 
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of  holes  throngh  which  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  might  be  used  in 
case  of  an  attack.  It  was  fitted  np  with  every  convenience  for 
several  days*  journey,  a  spirit-lamp  for  cooking  if  required,  and  a 
travelling  dressing-case,  about  twenty  inches  by  ten,  with  a 
looking-glass  inside  the  cover.  The  basin  fitted  the  inside  of  the 
box,  a  bottle  for  water  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  and  above 
that  two  trays,  one  above  the  other,  for  soap  and  brushes,  and 
scents.  The  whole  fitted  so  beautifully  that  there  was  no  shaking 
the  contents.  All  the  articles  were  of  silver  gilt.  The  mattress 
could  be  drawn  to  the  seat  of  the  carriage,  and  formed  a  couch 
or  bed.  In  fact,  everything  had  its  place,  and  could  be  easily 
got  at.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Bullock  proceeded  on  his  journey 
towards  Exeter. 

"  Balloon  ! "  Balloon  !  "  Such  was  the  general  shout  of  the 
haymakers  and  others,  about  four  of  the  clock  on  a  July  afternoon, 
1825.  Leaving  the  calefactory  to  see  the  sight,  the  balloon 
appeared  stationary  at  a  very  considerable  altitude.  In  a  short 
time  it  descended  to  a  lower  level,  as  if  intending  to  make  the 
descent  on  the  lawn.  Grood  Father  Prior,  without  loss  of  time, 
gave  a  general  permission  to  the  community  to  follow  the  balloon, 
and  render  what  assistance  they  might  be  able  to  give.  The 
current  of  air  changing,  took  the  balloon  towards  Norton  Down, 
where  the  fields  were  large,  surrounded  with  stone  walls  and 
few  trees.  There  the  descent  took  place,  most  of  the  inmates 
of  the  college  being  in  the  field  ready  and  wQling  to  assist, 
together  with  crowds  of  people  from  Radstock  and  Norton. 
The  grapnel  was  thrown  out  from  the  balloon,  and  coming  within 
reach,  willing  hands  soon  caught  it,  and  brought  the  balloon  to 
the  ground.  Mr.  R.  Jillard,  of  Oakhill,  soon  jumped  out  of  the 
car,  and  finding  faces  which  he  knew,  eagerly  inquired  what  had 
brought  them  into  that  part  of  Wales  ?  The  reply  was,  "  We  are 
close  at  home.''  In  great  anxiety  he  asked,  "  Where  am  I  ? ''  and 
in  reply  was  told  that  he  was  at  Norton  Down,  close  to  the  White 
Post  and  Wells  turnpike.  "  I  thought,''  he  said,  "  we  were  in 
Wales,  and  had  passed  not  long  since  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  not 
liking  the  character  of  the  Welsh  coUiers,  would  go  a  little  to  the 
south,  but  finding  it  so  wooded,  returned  towards  the  north,  where 
the  trees  were  less  plentiful." 

The  balloon  had  come  over  Radstock  and  Welton,  and  many 
of  the  villagers  had  followed.  Mr.  Graham  and  his  fellow-traveller 
had  left  Clifton  about  one  o'clock  with  a  fair  wind  for'  Wales. 
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The  river  Severn  was  soon  crossed  near  Chepstow  Castle,  when 
Mr.  Jillard  reports  that  Mr.  Graham  fainted^  and  did  not  recover 
himself  till  the  smoke  from  the  coal  pits  roused  him,  and  both 
concluded  that  they  were  in  Wales,  and  were  most  thankful  to 
have  escaped  the  rough  Welsh  colliers.  They  intended  to  go  only 
a  short  distance  south  for  fear  of  getting  to  the  river  Severn,  but 
finding  the  country  to  be  thickly  wooded,  they  returned  by  a  dif- 
ferent current  to  a  place  where  they  had  noticed  that  the  trees 
were  fewer,  and  thus  brought  up  within  a  few  miles  of  Mr. 
Jillard^s  large  porter  brewery. 

A  man  on  horseback  was  sent  to  the  Old  Down  inn  for  a  post- 
chaise  and  four  horses,  to  take  the  voyagers  back  to  Clifton.  Mr. 
Graham  kindly  offered  any  of  Mr.  Jillard^s  friends  a  ride  in  the 
balloon.  Several  accepted  the  offer,  got  into  the  basket,  and 
went  the  length  of  the  grapnel  rope.  When  the  chaise  and 
horses  had  come,  the  balloon  was  placed  on  the  carriage  and 
started  for  Clifton. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  July,  1827,  on  a  very 
hot  and  close  day,  that  the  Old  Gregorian  was  sitting  at  his  desk 
in  his  cell  with  windows  closed  and  door  wide  open  for  the  sake 
of  coolness.  Suddenly  a  darkness  came  on,  and  an  extraordinary 
noise  was  heard  outside.  Quitting  his  chair,  he  hastened  to  the 
window,  and  on  looking  out,  saw  a  column  of  water,  three  to  four 
feet  in  width,  falling  about  thirty  yards  in  front  of  the  porch. 
The  storm,  or  rather  water-spout,  lasted  scarcely  a  minutOi  when 
all  was  quiet  again.  The  depth  of  the  water,  or  flood,  was  such 
that  it  was  immediately  above  the  steps  of  the  porch  and  into  the 
hall,  but  soon  ran  down  to  the  lower  ground  of  the  lodge  and 
entrance  gates.  The  occupants  of  the  lodge  were  an  old  couple 
named  Goldfinch,  They  were  just  commencing  their  dinner, 
when  hearing  the  strange  noise,  one  of  them  opened  the  door, 
and  to  their  astonishment  they  saw  a  large  body  of  water  approach- 
ing. The  door  was  quickly  closed,  and  the  stairs  ascended. 
The  water  rushed  through  the  gates  into  the  high  road,  and  down 
the  lane  towards  the  Protestant  church,  which  it  did  not  reach, 
but  turned  on  the  lower  ground  towards  Stratton  ponds.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  stood  a  cottage.  Mrs.  Emery,  the  wife  of  a 
sawyer,  who  was  within  with  two  of  her  children,  hearing  a 
strange  noise,  looked  out  of  the  door,  and  saw  the  rush  of  water 
coming  down  the  hill.  She  seized  her  two  children  and  rushed  up 
the  stairs,  which  she  had  scarcely  reached,  before  the  water  was  four 
feet  deep  in  the  house.    The  wall  just  bolow  the  house  fortunately 
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gave  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  the  flood  rapidly  fell 
and  joined  the  top  pond,  leaving  plenty  of  mad  behind  in  the 
rooms,  and  doing  much  damage. 

Having  obtained  permission,  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  at 
the  entrance  gates  and  saw  pieces  of  straw  and  sticks  twelve 
inches  above  the  lock  of  the  gate  left  there  by  the  flood.  On 
leaving  Emery^s  cottage,  I  found  all  Stratton  alive,  inquiring 
where  this  water  came  from,  and  supposing  that  one  of  the  ponds 
at  the  top  of  the  lawn  had  burst  its  banks.  The  spout  was  un- 
accompanied by  any  rain,  and  dust  was  flying  everywhere  at  the 
same  time.  The  only  damage  we  sustained  was  the  washing  of 
the  gravel  from  the  drive  into  the  high  road,  which  was  soon 
brought  back  again. 

Persons  walking  towards  Green  Lane  farm,  lately  the  laundry, 
mnst  have  noticed  that  the  gates  to  the  upper  fields  on  each  side 
stand  very  &r  back,  and  needlessly  give  a  wider  space  to  the 
road  than  is  required.  But  there  was  cause  for  their  being  so 
placed,  as  there  was  at  one  time  a  deep  pond  close  in  front  of 
them.  The  sides  of  this  pond  shelved  very  suddenly,  and  the 
road  was  protected  by  large  stones  here  and  there. 

In  the  autumn  of  1842,  a  storm  of  lightning  and  thunder  with 
much  rain  occurred.  The  following  morning  news  was  brought 
that  the  pond  at  Green  Lane  had  disappeare4^  not  a  drop  of  water 
remaining  in  it.  At  recreation  time  tiie  Old  Gregorian  with  two 
of  the  brethren  made  a  visit  to  see  what  truth  there  was  in  the 
report.  Sure  enough,  the  water  had  disappeared ;  a  large  hole 
about  five  feet  square  was  in  the  centre  of  the  dry  basin,  and 
approaching  near,  two  sharp-pointed  rocks  could  be  seen  about 
ten  feet  below  the  bank.  Small  stones  were  thrown  into  the 
hole,  but  none  went  very  far.  It  was  a  swallet,  such  as,  it  is  said, 
is  often  found  in  rocky  countries.  The  surveyor  of  the  road  soon 
had  it  railed  in  to  prevent  accidents.  A  notice  to  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  district  was  posted,  that  rubbish  might  be  shot  there, 
and  the  pond  was  looked  upon  as  dangerous  until  it  was  gradually 
filled  ujp. 
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Six  years  ago,  as  our  readers-  doubtless  will  recollect,  Mr.  Justice 
Day,  wishing  to  encourage  and  promote  the  study  of  Greek 
throughout  our  school,  offered  a  valuable  prize  for  the  ''best 
Grecian/'  Each  succeeding  year  this  prize  has  been  renewed ; 
and  now  that  the  period  for  which  it  was  given  has  elapsed,  we 
deem  it  a  duty  to  Mr.  Justice  Day  to  let  the  Downside  public 
know  that  his  generosity  has  had  the  effect  of  considerably  raising 
the  standard  of  Greek  knowledge  among  the  students  of  our 
school. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  be  aware  that  the  ''  Day-Prize ''  is  a 
sum  of  ten  guineas,  to  be  competed  for  by  members  of  the  first 
three  classes ;  and  it  has,  in  fact,  been  carried  off  at  least  once  by 
a  representative  of  each.  The  ordinary  Greek  work  done  by  these 
classes  during  the  year  forms  part  of  the  examination  for  the 
''  Day-Prize ;  but,  in  order  to  test  more  thoroughly  real  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  real  power  in  the  language,  much  stress  is 
laid  on  the  translation  of  a  previously  unseen  passage  from  a 
Greek  author,  as  also  on  the  Greek  version  of  a  few  English 
sentences. 

At  the  time  at  which  the ''  Day-Prize'*  was  first  offered,  Greek 
was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  other  subjects  embraced  by  our 
curriculum.  In  July,  1879,  the  second  year  the  ''Day-Prize '*  was 
awarded,  Mr.  Magnus,  at  the  request  of  the  authorities,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  of  London  University  to  examine  the  school, 
and  report  on  the  state  of  the  studies.  His  report,  which  has 
been  printed  in  extenso,  states  that  the  Greek  throughout  the 
school  was  in  a  backward  condition.  Dr.  Schmitz,  who  helped 
him  to  look  over  the  Greek  papers,  concurred  with  him  in 
declaring  that  the  answers  of  most  of  the  candidates  wove  unsatis- 
factory. But  after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  Mr.  Magnus  again 
examined  the  school,  and,  on  this  occasion,  pronounced  the 
Greek  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  the  subjects  in 
which  he  examined. 

Mr.  Magnuses  testimony  is  borne  out  by  the  results  of  the  Ox- 
ford local  examinations.  In  the  years  1879,  1880,  and  1881,  we 
entered  several  candidat.es  for  the  Junior  examination.  They 
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were  all  members  of  the  Higher  Syntax^  or  third  class,  and  all 
presented  Xenophon  (for  an  option  is  given  between  Xenophon 
and  Homer).  But  the  Greek  resolta  were,  with  few  exceptiona, 
unsatisfactory.  In  1882,  howeyer,  five  boys  from  the  Lower 
Syntax  class  Went  in  for  this  same  examination ;  and  out  of  the 
five,  three  were  successful  in  Ghreek,  while  three  out  of  six  candi- 
dates from  the  Higher  Syntax  class  selected  and  passed  in  the 
Homeric  branch.  The  result  of  this  year's  examination  is  not  as 
yet  known. 

Again,  after  two  years  of  unsatisfactory  results,  the  Senior 
local  examination  was  giren  up,  in  great  measure  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  Greek  department ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Greek  paper  at  the  Senior  Local  examination  is  of 
a  more  advanced  character  than  that  at  the  Intermediate  Exami- 
nation in  Arts  at  the  London  IJniYersity ;  indeed,  if  we  regard 
only  the  prescribed  authors,  it  does  not  fall  far  short  of  the  Degree 
examination.  The  examination  just  over,  for  instance,  comprised 
the  Philoctetes  and  the  ninth  book  of  Herodotus,  some  3,500 
lines  in  all.  It  has,  however,  this  year  been  considered  feasible 
once  more  to  enter  the  bulk  of  the  Poetry  class  for  this  exami- 
nation. The  result  is  not  as  yet  known ;  but,  whatever  it  may 
be,  the  mere  fact  that  at  Easter  the  Greek  Board  considered  it 
probable  that  a  set  of  some  eight  boys,  whose  average  age  is  under 
sixteen,  would  be  able  to  present  a  book  of  Herodotus  and  a 
tragedy  at  a  public  examination,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success,  bespeaks  a  standard  of  Greek  knowledge  that  may  fairly 
be  said  to  be  a  decided  advance. 

The  fact,  then,  cannot  be  questioned  that,  since  Mr.  Justice 
Day  first  gave  his  prize,  there  has  been  a  marked  and  rapid 
development  of  Greek  in  our  school.  And  anyone  who  has  been 
engaged,  as  the  present  writer  has,  in  the  Greek  work  of  the  school 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  will  be  able  to  testify  to  the 
zeal  and  energy  with  which  this  study  is  pursued  by  the  elder 
students.  Nor  will  such  an  one  hesitate  to  attribute  this  healthy 
state  of  affairs,  this  zeal  for  the  grand  old  Greek  language,  and 
its  no  less  grand  literature,  in  a  very  high  degree  to  the  Day- 
Prize/' 

There  may  be  those  among  our  readers  who  will  think  that  the 
time  and  energy  devoted  to  Greek  might  be  better  bestowed. 
Although  the  question  here  raised  is  full  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance, and  quite  within  the  sphere  of  subjects  suitable  for  the 
pages  of  the  "  Downside  Review,^^  we  cannot  enter  upon  it  at  any 
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length.  In  these  daya  of  utilitarianism^  and  of  potmds^  shil- 
lings, and  penoe/^  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  disparage  liberal 
education  as  such;  and  Greek  is  singled  out  as  the  special  object 
of  much  rhetoric  and  sarcasm.  Downside,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has 
hitherto  remained  unmoyed  by  the  storm ;  indeed',  as  has  been 
said,  Greek  flourishes  amongst  us  more  vigorously  than  it  has  for 
some  years. 

Cardinal  Newman  tells  us,  in  his  lecture  on  ''Christianity 
and  Letters,^^  *  that,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  there  was  a  similar 
agitation  to  oust  from  their  place  of  pre-eminence  in  the  ordinary 
curriculum  the  Liberal  Arts,  among  which  the  Classics  played  a 
very  prominent  part ;  but  that ''  the  instinct  of  civilization  and 
the  common  sense  of  society  prevailed,  and  the  danger  passed 
away ;  and  the  studies,  which  seemed  to  be  going  out,  gained 
their  ancient  place,  and  were  acknowledged,  as  before,  to  be  the 
best  instruments  of  mental  cultivation,  and  the  best  guarantees 
for  intellectual  progress.^^ 

Although  we  must  not  enter  on  any  discussion  of  this  vexed 
question,  still  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  some  further  words 
of  Cardinal  Newman^s  from  the  same  lecture,  being  satisfied  that 
his  opinion  will  be  received  by  all  our  readers  as  an  argument  of 
great  weight.  His  contention  is  that  Greek  was  destined  by 
Providence  to  be,  and  has  actually  been,  either  directly  or  me- 
diately through  Latin,  the  main  instrument  in  educating  the 
world.  ''  The  literature  of  Greece,  continued  into,  and  enriched 
by,  the  literature  of  Rome,  together  with  the  studies  which  it  in- 
volves, has  been  the  instrument  of  education,  and  the  food  of 
civilization,  from  the  first  times  of  the  world  down  to  this  day.^^ 
*'  The  world  was  to  have  certain  intellectual  teachers,  and  no 
others;  Homer  and  Aristotle,  with  the  poets  and  philosophers  who 
circle  round  them,  were  to  be  the  schoolmasters  of  all  genera- 
tions/' And  once  more  :  *'  The  simple  question  to  be  considered 
is,  how  best  to  strengthen,  refine,  and  enrich  the  intellectaal 
powers  :  the  perusal  of  the  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers  of 
Greece  and  Rome  will  accomplish  this  purpose,  as  long  experience 
has  shown ;  but  that  the  study  of  the  experimental  sciences  will 
do  the  like  is  proved  to  us  as  yet  by  no  experience  whatever.'' 
We  need  not  say  that  a  perusal  of  the  lecture  will  well  repay  any 
of  our  readers  interested  in  the  subject.  They  will  there  find 
many  other  statements  of  the  same  purport,  with  ample  illustra- 

^  "  The  Idea  of  a  University."  ' 
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tion  and  proof  of  each  point.  There,  too,  they  will  find  a  confident 
prediction  that  the  Classics  in  the  long  run  will  hold  their  own, 
and  retain  the  place  in  education  that  has  been  theirs  for  so  many 
ages. 

Nor  is  it  only  among  Catholics,  or  even  in  the  midst  of  old  and 
proverbially  conservative  institutions,  such  as  the  English  public 
schools  and  universities,  that  such  opinions  prevail.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  the  radical,  the  utilitarian,  in  his  inaugural  address  at  St. 
Andrew's,  makes  a  noble  defence  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek: 

I  do  not  agree,*^  he  says,  with  those  reformers  who  would 
give  a  regular  or  prominent  place  in  the  school  or  university 
course  to  modem  languages,  ....  a  few  months  in  the  country 
itself,  if  properly  employed,  go  so  much  farther  than  as  many 

years  of  school  lessons  The  only  languages,  and  the  only 

Hterature,  to  which  I  would  allow  a  place  in  the  ordinary  curri- 
culum, are  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  to  these  I  would 

preserve  the  position  in  it  which  they  at  present  occupy  

Even  as  mere  languages,  no  modem  European  language  is  so 
valuable  a  discipline  to  the  intellect  as  those  of  Greece  and 
Borne  But  the  superiority  of  the  literature  itself,  for  pur- 
poses of  education,  is  still  more  marked  and  decisive.  Even  in 
the  substantial  value  of  the  matter  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle,  it  is 
very  far  from  having  been  superseded.'  ....  In  purely  literary 
excellence — ^in  perfection  of  form — the  pre-eminence  of  the  an- 
cients is  not  disputed  For  all  these  reasons,  I  think  it 

important  to  retain  these  two  languages  and  literatures  in  the 
place  they  occupy,  as  a  part  of  liberal  education/^  In  the  address 
itself,  each  proposition  here  quoted  is  enforced  with  all  the  clear- 
ness and  brilliancy  for  which  the  writer  is  conspicuous ;  and  to 
it  we  refer  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  sceptical  as  to  his 
conclusions. 

A  standard  school  geography^  informs  us  that  ''Germany 
stands  pre-eminent  in  Europe  for  educational  achievement,  from 
the  common  school  up  to  the  Polytechnic  school  and  the  univer- 
sity.*' How,  then,  is  Greek  treated  by  this  nation,  that  surpasses 
all  others,  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  ?  In  the 
"Tablet''  of  September  10th,  1881,  may  be  seen  the  time-table 
of  a  German  gymnasium,  taken  from  the  '' Joumal  of  Education." 

^  Professor  Max  Miiller  also  speaks  of  "  the  philosophers  and  grammarians 
of  Greece,  to  whom,  in  spite  of  aU  our  new  discoveries,  I  believe  we  are  still 
beholden  for  more  than  half  our  intellectual  life." 

^  Clyde's. 
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In  it  Greek,  on  the  whole,  ranks  second  only  to  Latin.  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  honrs  in  all  cases  refer  to  class-time  only, 
not  to  preparation.  In  the  two  lowest  classes  Greek  is  not  taught 
at  all;  but  during  the  remaining  four  years  of  the  course,  six 
hours  are  devoted  to  it  every  week.  Comparing  this  with  the 
time  given  to  other  subjects,  we  find  that  in  the  two  highest 
classes  mathematics  have  only  four  hours  per  week  ;  in  the  third 
and  fourth  classes,  only  three.  In  these  latter  two  classes  natural 
science  is  not  taught  at  all ;  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  two 
hours  and  one  hour  a  week,  respectively,  is  all  that  is  bestowed 
upon  this  subject.  Modem  languages  fare  still  worse.  German, 
although  the  mother  tongue,  has  to  be  content  with  two  hours 
per  week ;  and  French,  the  only  foreign  language  taught,  has  no 
more.  Three  hours  every  week  are  devoted  to  history  and  geo- 
graphy throughout  the  course ;  and  divinity,  singing,  drawing, 
and  gymnastics  are  well  provided  for.  We  may  remark  that,  in 
four  classes,  ten  hours  a  week  are  given  to  Latin ;  Greek,  as  has 
been  said,  has  six.  All  this,  be  it  remembered,  refers  exclusively 
to  class-time. 

We  may  see  also  that  in  the  French  Lyc^es,  according  to  the 
scheme  lately  adopted,  during  the  three  years  that  roughly  corre- 
spond to  our  Higher  Syntax,  Poetry,  and  Rhetoric  classes,  four- 
teen hours  every  week  (including  preparation,  of  course)  are 
devoted  to  Greek, — more  time  than  is  given  to  any  other  single 
subject. 

What  has  been  said  will  acquit  us  from  the  charge  of  blindly 
adhering  to  antiquated  methods  and  old-fashioned  traditions  in 
giving  to  Greek  the  time  that  we  do,  seeing  that  we  are  in  full 
harmony  with  the  leading  theory  and  practice  of  the  day.  It  will, 
moreover,  make  our  readers  disposed  to  agree  with  us  in  saying 
that  the  Day-Prize'^  is  as  judicious  as  it  is  generous.  This,  we 
believe,  will  be  still  more  apparent  from  what  follows. 

The  London  Matriculation  examination  has,  in  our  estimation, 
advantages  many  and  great.  To  say  nothing  of  the  material 
benefits  attaching  to  it,  it  is  undeniably  a  stimulus  to  work ;  it 
submits  our  school- work  annually  to  an  external  and  public  test; 
it  brings  us  into  open  competition  with  other  Catholic  schools, 
and  prevents  our  settling  down  into  a  comfortable,  easy-going, 
unambitious  groove.  In  a  pamphlet  circulated  some  few  years  ago, 
we  recollect  that  certain  words  of  Fr.  Purbrick,  S.  J.,  were  quoted 
to  the  effect  that  no  one  who  has  had  experience  of  our  Catholic 
schools,  before  and  after  their  connection  with  the  London  Uni- 
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decidedly  for  the  better.    This,  as  coming  from  Pr.  Purbrick,  is 


At  the  same  time^  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the 
Matriculation  has  many  serious  disadvantages.  The  chiefs  in  the 
writer's  opinion^  is  the  undue  exaltation  of  the  scientific  side  of 
education,  at  the  expense  of  the  literary.  Not  only  is  a  very 
marked  prominence  given  to  mathematics  and  science,  but  even 
in  the  languages,  literature  plays  a  subordinate  part.  The  English 
paper  is  exclusively  grammatical,  being  composed  of  questions 
on  etymology,  analysis,  and  so  forth ;  and  all  this,  though  doubt- 
less most  valuable,  is  still  distinctly  scientific,  not  literary.  In 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  although  literature  has  some  footing, 
jet  mere  grammar  is  again  the  more  prominent  feature. 

Now,  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  London  Matri- 
culation, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  minimize  its  disadvantages, 
various  influences  must  be  brought  to  bear,  so  as  to  counteract 
this  evil  tendency.  This,  together  with  the  benefit  of  making  the 
influence  of  public  examinations  felt  down  to  the  Lower  Syntax, 
we  regard  as  the  chief  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  the  Oxford 
local  examinations.  For,  while  affording  a  scope  for  mathema- 
tics, beyond  anything  to  which  we  can  reasonably  hope  to  attain, 
in  the  languages  they  consistently  place  literature  above  grammar. 
In  English,  a  play  of  Shakespeare  has  to  be  presented  along  with 
some  other  standard  works,  both  verse  and  prose ;  and  in  classics^ 
the  authors,  always  of  considerable  length,  form  the  chief  part  of 
the  examination. 

Now,  among  all  the  subjects  unduly  depreciated  at  the  London 
Matriculation,  Greek  is  conspicuous.  The  amount  required  is  in- 
significant, and  its  quality  unworthy  of  our  first  class.^  In  the 
Bhetoric  year  it  has,  unfortunately,  always  been  necessary  to  con- 
fiscate a  large  portion  of  Greek  time,  and  appropriate  it  to  other 
subjects ;  but  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  our  readers  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  no  longer  be  a 
necessity. 

For  these  reasons,  Greek,  of  all  subjects,  requires  an  extra- 
neous stimulus  to  enable  it  to  hold  its  own.  Such  a  stimulus  has 
the     Day-Prize been.    It  came  at  a  time  wh^n  it  was  sorely 

^  This  term,  for  instance,  the  Rhetoric  class  prepared  the  sixth  book  of 
the  "Iliad"  for  the  Matriculation;  exactly  the  same  work  as  the  Higher 
Syntax  has  had  to  prepare  for  the  Junior  Local  examination.  Each  class 
has  done  other  Greek  work  during  the  year. 


of  very  grave  authority. 
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needed.  It  invested  Greek  with  a  dignify  and  an  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  school,  which  was  all  the  more  necessary  from  the 
fact  that  boys^  as  a  role,  do  not  appreciate  abstract  disquisitions 
on  the  relative  excellences  of  languages  and  their  literatures ; 
and  thus  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  agencies  that 
have  concurred  to  bring  about  the  comparatively  satisfactory 
state  of  Greek  affairs  that  at  present  exists  amongst  us. 

All  this  we  consider  an  unmixed  good.  Some  ten  years  ago^ 
we  remember  that  the  students — ^in  consequence,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  the  prevalence  outside  of  the  views  alluded  to  a  few  pages 
back — ^were  disposed  to  regard  Greek  as  a  subject  of  quite 
secondary  importance.  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  Greek  has 
reasserted  her  due  claims  and  pretensions,  and  has  regained  her 
due  position  in  public  estimation.  This  change  we  believe  to  be 
firmly  rooted,  and  to  have  the  elements  of  stability.  For  the  im- 
provement we  are  indebted,  in  no  small  measure,  to  Mr.  Justice 
Day's  generosity.  We  therefore  tender  him  the  cordial  thanks 
of  his  Alma  Mater,  and,  in  a  very  special  manner,  of  all  Grego- 
rians  to  whom  the  cause  of  the  l%ier<B  humaniores  at  Downside  is 
dear. 


THE  DOWNSIDE  PICTURE  GALLERY. 

A  LIST  of  our  pictures  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  They  are  old  friends,  and  have  become  the 
inseparable  furniture  of  those  scenes  in  which  have  been  played 
many  incidents  of  days  past,  which  it  is  now  so  great  a  pleasure 
to  recall.  Their  history  is  almost  a  history  of  the  place  itself. 
Many  were  bought  at  the  Prior  Park  sales.  Some  of  the 
most  valuable  came  to  us  with  Dr.  Morris's  effects,  and  had 
formed  at  one  time  a  portion  of  the  celebrated  Orleans  collection. 
The  quotations  occurriDg  in  the  following  Ust  are  from  a  report 
lately  made  by  an  expert.  Where  possible,  mention  is  made  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  pictures  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
college.  For  brevity  sake,  where  not  otherwise  described,  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  oil  paintings  on  canvas. 
In  the  Old  House : — 

1.  The  Ransom/*  A  classical  subject,  signed  Vincent 
Oioma,  1761.''  Very  discoloured  and  damaged/'  These  words 
of  the  report  will  recall  many  a  grim  joke  of  the  past,  when  we 
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add  that  this  large  pictore  used  to  preside  oyer  the  mysteries  of 
"  Shoe-black  Bow/' 

2.  ''Landscape/'  by-4Z«c.  Nasmyth.  Inscribed  on  the  back 
"  Sandwell  Lodge/'  ''  Evidently  painted  by  Nasmyth  at  an  ad- 
vanced age^  as  the  painting  is  unequal^  but  a  nice  picture,  and  in 
good  condition/' 

3.  "  The  Virgin  and  Child,  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua/'  An 
I    exquisite  little  painting  of  the  Caracd  school.  From  Dr.  Morris's 

collection. 

4.  ''Portrait  of  a  Girl"  "Probably  by  O.  Hondthorst,  1592- 
1660."  This  portrait  was  at  one  time  known  as  "Jugurtha/' 
and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

5.  "  Dr.  Lingard."    A  miniature.     (Dr.  Morris.) 

6.  "  The  Crucifixion/'    By  an  imitator  of  Oaracd. 

7.  "Dead  Christ."  Said  to  be  from  Douai.  Orders  had  been 
given  for  its  destruction,  but  the  reluctant  official  charged  with 
this  work  contented  himself  with  nailing  it  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
old  carpenters'  shed  in  the  farm,  whence  it  was  rescued  a  few 
years  ago. 

In  the  Palace : — 

8.  "  Holy  Family."   A  copy  €k{ter  Rembrandt,    (Prior  Park.) 

9.  "  The  Tribute  Money."  A  copy  after  Rubens,  Companion 
picture  to  No.  8.    "  About  100  years  old/'    (Prior  Park.) 

10.  "  Landscape,  with  River  Scene."    (Dr.  Morris.) 

11.  "A  Coast  Scene,  by  moonlight."  "A  very  clever  paint- 
ing in  the  manner  of  /.  Vernet.  Attributed  to  Chevaudrier." 
(Dr.  Morris.) 

12.  "  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds."  "  A  good  picture,  quite 
in  the  silvery  style  of  MuriUoy  and  probably  painted  by  one  of 
his  best  pupils."  It  has  a  coat  of  arms  in  one  corner,  with  the 
Prussian  eagle  in  one  of  the  quarterings.    (Prior  Park.) 

13.  "  The  Deluge."  "  A  most  clever  painting,  and  very 
cnrious ;  for  it  seems  to  be  like  so  many  different  artists  in  com- 

i     position,  in  colour,  and  handling.    Probably  by  J,  Sybrecht" 
(Prior  Park.) 

14.  "Madonna."  By  Oiovanni  Battista  8alvi  {il  Sdssoferr 
rato),     (Dr.  Morris.)    Our  most  valuable  painting. 

15.  "Virgin  and  Child."    After  Vandyck.     (Dr.  Morris.) 
In  the  Refectory  block  : — 

16.  "  The  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas/'  (Prior  Park.)  Attri. 
buted  to  Bronzino, 

17.  St.  Dominic." 

L 
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18.  Adoration  of  the  Magi."  ''A  good  picture,  probably 
painted  by  Q.  B.  da  Ponte.''     (Prior  Park.) 

19.  Flower  Piece.''    Bj  Baptiste. 

20.  King  Herod  and  Herodias'  Daughter."  A  very  clever 
dark-coloured  painting  by  Caravaggio/*     (Prior  Park.) 

21.  "Holy  Head  of  Lucca.''      A  curious  painting." 
In  the  Refectory  : — 

22.  "Pr.  Ambrose  Barlow."  1641.  (Reproduced  in  our 
third  number.) 

23.  "  Dr.  Slater." 

24.  "  Dr.  Sweeney."    By  Thewenetti. 
85.  ''Pius  VII.    (Prior  Park.) 

26.  "  Dr.  Barber."    By  Omnsford. 

27.  "Abbot  Reyner."  (Prom  Lamspring.)  Painted  by  a 
lay-brother,  Jerome  Sies. 

28.  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne."  Signed,  "^tatis  87.  An^  Dni 
1683.  P.  Six  fecit."    The  gift  of  Mrs.  Williams,  of  Cheltenham. 

29.  "  Bishop  Ullathorne."  By  Eicha/rd  Burchett,  1852.  Ex- 
hibited in  the  Academy  of  that  year^  and  styled  in  the 
"  Athenaeum  "  "  a  clever  portrait  of  a  clever  man." 

30.  "  Bishop  Brown." 

31.  "  Bishop  Pritchard,"  "  SBtatis  78^"  By  a  pupil  of  Bigaud. 

32.  "  Bishop  York."    Signed,  "  5r»m  (?)  1765." 

33.  "  St.  Gregory  the  Great,"  and, 

34.  "  St.  Jerome."  Both  by  Francesco  Herrara.  (Prior 
Park.) 

35.  "  Bishop  Walmesley."    ''A  fine  portrait  by  Hudson.^'  - 

36.  Dom  Peter  Wilson." 

37.  '' Bishop  Morris.^' 

38.  Bishop  Davis." 

39.  Archbishop  Polding." 

40.  '' Bishop  ColUer." 

41.  "  Dom  Cuthbert  Smith." 

42.  ''  Father  Augustine  Baker." 

43.  "Pope  Leo  XIII." 
In  the  Calefactory : — 

44.  ''Ecce  Homo."  After  Bembrandt.  "An  old  Dutch 
copy."    (Prior  Park.) 

45.  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds."  "After  Mwrillo;  pro- 
bably by  B.  Mengs/*    (Prior  Park.) 

46.  "  Holy  Family  and  St.  John."  By  Schedone ;  a  beau- 
tiful little  picture." 
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47.  "  St.  Francis  of  Sales."  A  miniature  on  copper,  a  con- 
temporary painting.    Gift  of  Mr.  Singer,  of  Frome. 

48.  Our  Lord  and  St.  Veronica."  K  large  composition  on 
panel.  ''A  very  good  picture,  either  by  P.  Breughel  the 
younger,  or  by  Peter  LastmanJ^     (Prior  Park.) 

49.  "  The  Mystical  Marriage  of  St,  Catharine."  A  copy  after 
Oon^eggio. 

50.  The  Presentation  of  the  Virgin."  An  old  Dutch  copy 
after  Bassano.    (Prior  Park.) 

51.  '^  Joseph  Rokeby,  Abbot  of  Lamspring/^  Miniature  on 
copper. 

52.  ''Augustine  Tempest,  Abbot  ofLamspring."  Miniature 
on  copper. 

53.  "  St,  Antoninus."  The  miraculous  finding  of  a  key  inside 
a  fish.  This  incident  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  account  of  his 
life.  The  robes  of  a  Dominican  archbishop  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  person  of  the  saint.  ''  By  Domenichino/'  (Here  the  con- 
noisseur refuses  to  receive  the  accustomed  attribution  of  this  pic- 
ture to  Guercino,  though  we  have  strong  external  testimony  for 
the  tradition.)     (Prior  Park.) 

54.  ''  Head  of  Christ."  "  Early  German  school ;  about  the 
time  of  Aldegrever/^  A  finely-painted  head  on  panel,  with 
strongly  characteristic  features.     (Prior  Park.) 

55.  Head  of  Christ."  "  Early  Flemish,"  a  replica  of  the 
painting,  attributed  to  Quentin  Matsys,  at  Antwerp.  The  style 
of  the  painting  is  rather  that  of  Holbein,  Panel.  Eeproduced 
in  our  last  number.    (Prior  Park.) 

56.  St.  Ignatius,"  and 

57.  ''  St.  Francis  Xavier."  On  copper.  By  Adam  Elsheimer. 
Presented  by  W.  Digby,  1779. 

58.  "  The  Three  Maries.^^  Copy  after  Annibale  Caracci,  by 
Oainsford. 

59.  "Head  of  Christ."  ''Much  damaged,  and  repainted 
over ;  has  been  fine.''     (Prior  Park.) 

60.  "  Charles  Stuart,  the  Pretender."    Miniature  on  copy. 
In  the  Sacristy : — 

61.  "  Christ  holding  a  Crown  of  Thorns."  Panel  by  SquaT^ 
done.    The  gift  of  J.  Sperling,  Esq. 

62.  "Triptych."  Central  panel,  "The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi;"  side  panels,  "The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  and 
"The  Circumcision." 

63.  "Crucifixion."    Panel    Old  German.    Has  the  initials  of 
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Lucas  van  Leyden  cut  in  the  panel,  but  the  drawing  of  the 
figures  is  scarcely  accurate  enough  to  support  this  authorship. 
The  gift  of  J.  W.  Fowler,  Esq. 

64.  Head  of  Christ.''  After  Guido.  Copy  by OM  Wil- 
kinson/*  at  one  time  drawing-master  at  Downside. 

In  the  Monastery : — 

65.  St.  Ignatius,"  This  is  one  of  the  pictures  brought  to 
Downside  from  Acton-Bumell. 

66.  ''Head  of  Christ."  An  old  copy  after  Ouido.  (Dr. 
Morris.) 

67.  ''Pietd."  "  School  of  VandycJc.  A  fair  picture  of  the 
school." 

68.  Death  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi."  Panel. 

69.  ''  St.  Charles  Borromeo."    Signed,    Jose  Oampeche.'' 

70.  Dr.  Brown,''  and 

71.  "  Dom  Alphonsus  Morrall."    By  E.  Ferrars,  1876. 

72.  "  Virgin  and  Child."    On  copper.      After  Vandych/' 

73.  ''  Prior  Turner." 
74;  "  Bishop  Sharrock." 

75.  "  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  with  Emblems  of  the  Passion." 
By  Rotenhoemer.    Nicely  painted." 

76.  "  St.  Bernard  finishing  the  Salve  Eegina."  "  A  beautiful 
drawing,"  with  washes  of  bistre.    By  Taddeo  Zuechero. 

Since  the  drawuig  up  of  this  report,  the  valuable  addition  of 
the  two  following  paintings  has  been  received  from  A.  Walford, 
Esq. : —  . 

77.  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian."  Large  panel  by  Procaccim. 

78.  "The  Vision  of  St.  Francis."  A  copy  from  Murillo, 
signed  "  Weeby/' 


THE  ALTAR  OF  THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT 
IN  THE  NEW  CHURCH. 

Aftee  a  longer  delay  than  we  had  anticipated  we  are  enabled  to 
present  our  friends  with  a  drawing  of  the  beautiful  altar  and 
reredos,  at  present,  and  for  some  years  to  come,  the  high  altar  of 
our  yet  unfinished  church.  As  we  have  before  told  our  readers, 
and  as  many  of  them  have  by  this  time  seen  for  themselves,  the 
whole  treatment  of  the  artistic  and  decorative  fittings  of  the  north 
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transept  is  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  pious  donor 
who  gave  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

The  subjects  represented  in  the  sculptured  reredos^  the  smaller 
historical  panels  in  the  outer  wings,  the  very  windows  them- 
selves, glowing  with  some  of  the  finest  glass  which  has  ever  left 
the  furnaces  of  Messrs.  Hardman,  all  illustrate  in  some  way  or 
other  the  great  dogma  of  the  Eucharist ;  its  types  as  both  Sacri- 
fice and  Sacrament  in  the  old  law ;  its  unfolding  in  the  New  in 
the  miracles  of  our  Lord ;  its  institution ;  and  again,  its  promi- 
nent place  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  of  the  Benedictine  order  and 
of  England ;  whilst  the  great  wheel  window  above  tells  us  of 
the  ceaseless  worship  which  is  rendered  to  the  Lamb  by  the 
ancients,  the  angels,  and  by  virgin  souls  \  a  very  Lavda  Sion  in 
I       cunningly  carved  stone,  and  richly  tinted  glass. 

Unfortunately  for  the  general  effect,  the  three  richly  cusped  cir- 
cular panels  in  front  of  the  altar  are  still  unfinished.  Already  have 
two  sets  of  carvings  bee^  rejected  as  unsatisfactory ;  so  difficult  is 
it,  on  the  one  hand,  to  treat  carving  in  such  a  position  effectively, 
and  on  the  other,  so  unwilling  are  the  authorities  who  regulate 
these  affairs  to  admit  any  but  the  best  work  procurable.  As  an 
alternative  treatment  the  use  of  mosaic  has  been  suggested,  and 
the  successful  work  in  that  material  which  graces  the  Rosary  altar 
in  the  new  church  of  the  Friars  Preachers  at.  Haver  stock  Hill 
makes  one  almost  wish  to  see  the  experiment  fairly  tried  at 
'  Downside.  Whatever  resolution  may  nltiihately  be  taken,  we 
feel  sure  that  what  is  for  the  best  will  be  well  carried  out. 

The  altar  proper,  then,  being  still  unfinished,  we  have  little  to 
say  about  it ;  the  base  is  formed  of  polished  Draycot  stone  (our 
local  "pudding  stone,^^  or  conglomerate),  and  the  front  of  the 
altar,  save  and  except  the  unfinished  panels,  is  worked  into  a 
delicately  carved  square  diaper. 

The  tabernacle  and  canopy  next  claim  our  attention  by  their 
prominence  and  enrichment.  The  tabernacle  door  is  of  wrought 
brass,  and  set  in  pink  and  white  alabaster :  above  a  group  of 
angels  holding  scrolls  support  the  throne  on  which  the  monstrance 
is  set  at  Benediction.  Above,  the  canopy  rises  in  graceful  lines, 
a  miniature  spire  thirty  feet  in  height,  sparkling  with  clustered 
pinnacles,  flying  buttresses,  and  all  the  adornments  of  rich  medi- 
aeval work,  and  crowned  by  the  symbolical  pelican. 

On  each  side  of  the  tabernacle  extends  a  series  of  four  panels ; 
those  on  the  gospel  side  (the  beholder^s  left)  containing  subjects 
from  the  Old  Testament  history ;  those  on  the  epistle  side  from 
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the  New.  The  panels  are  enclosed^  or,  as  it  were^  framed  in  rich 
canopies,  which  form  a  handsome  arcade  along  the  north  wall 
behind  the  altar.  Above  the  different  subjects  represented  in 
each  panel  is  a  group  of  angels,  each  choir  represented  with 
the  symbols  and  emblems  which  ecclesiastical  art  has  assigned  to 
it.  The  ninth  choir,  the  Seraphim,  is  introduced  standing 
around  the  throne  on  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  exposed : 
and  by  an  arrangement  not  common  in  gothic  work,  they  serve  as 
supports  to  the  canopy  above,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the 
caryatids  of  classical  architecture. 

The  panels  representative  of  the  Old  Testament  types  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  beginning  at  the  spectator's  left,  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  offering  of  Melchizedek ;  above  is  a  group  of  Angels. 

2.  Abraham  preparing  to  sacrifice  Isaac;  above  are  the  Arch- 
angels, 

3.  The  Israelites  gathering  the  manna :  above  are  the  Thrones, 

4.  Elias  finding  the  loaf  which  an  angel  brought  him;  the 
choir  of  Dominations  is  represented  above. 

The  series  of  subjects  from  the  Grospel  story  commences  beyond 
the  tabernacle. 

5  The  Miracle  of  Cana ;  above  is  the  choir  of  Virtues. 

6.  The  multiplication  of  the  loaves ;  above  is  the  choir  of 
Powers. 

7.  The  Last  Supper;  above  is  the  choir  of  Prirunpalities. 

8.  Our  Lord  with  the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus ;  abo^e  is  the 
choir  of  Cherubim. 

It  is  proposed  to  represent  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  the  immola- 
tion of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  between  them,  the  Crucifixion,  on 
the  above-mentioned  panels  on  the  front  of  the  altar. 

The  reredos  is  gracefully  finished  off  at  each  end  by  a  pinnacle 
similar  in  design,  though  not  so  lofty,  as  the  centre  canopy. 
Each  of  the  two  faces  which  are  seen  has  two  panels,  one  above 
the  other,  surmounted  by  some  very  telling  canopies.  On  the 
left,  adjoining  the  chapel  of  St.  Laurence,  the  panels  represent 
four  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  patriarch  of  the  western  monks. 
In  one  St.  Benedict  is  seen  receiving  children  into  his  monastery 
with  the  beautiful  ceremony  which  he  instituted,  of  wrapping  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  brought  in  childhood  to  enter  the 
monastic  state  in  the  linen  cloths  of  the  altar,  thus  connecting 
the  sacrifice  of  their  tender  years  with  the  great  Sacrifice  there 
daily  offered  up.  In  another  the  Saint  is  seen  causing  mass  to 
be  offered  up  for  two  nuns  whom  he  had  excommunicated ;  in  a 
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third  he  is  lajring  the  sacred  Host  on  the  breast  of  a  young  monk 
who  had  recentlj  died ;  and^  fourthly,  the  last  Communion  and 
happy  death  of  St.  Benedict  himself  completes  the  sculptures  on 
this  part  of  the  reredos. 

A  similar  series  at  the  north  end,  which  adjoins  the  chapel 
of  the  holy  angels,  contains  some  subjects  firom  the  history  of 
the  Benedictine  order.  Its  manifold  labours  for  the  adornment 
of  the  sacred  liturgy  are  typified  by  St  Gregory  the  great,  to 
whom  the  Church  owes  so  much ;  its  successful  war  against  the 
Sacramentarian  heretics  is  commemorated  by  the  group  of  monks, 
St.  Anselm  say,  or  Hildebrand  and  others,  trampling  under  foot 
the  heresy  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church  in  their  time; 
while  the  work  of  the  Benedictines  in  promoting  the  piety  of  the 
faithful  towards  the  mystery  of  the  altar  is  shown  forth  in  the 
two  remaining  panels ;  in  one  is  shown  the  vision  of  St.  Juliana 
of  Cornillon,  a  nun  of  the  order,  wherein  she  was  commanded  by 
Christ  to  urge  the  Pope  to  institute  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi ; 
in  the  other  is  represented  the  inauguration  of  the  Benedictine 
congregation  of  nuns  of  the  perpetual  adoration  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Anne  of  Austria. 

Description,  however,  is  after  all  but  a  poor  way  of  conveying 
to  others  an  idea  of  what  a  complex  piece  of  work  such  as  this  is 
really  looks  Kke.  The  carved  panels  which  we  have  enumerated 
are  but  a  part  of  a  rich  whole ;  the  delicate  shafts,  the  carved 
capitals,  the  multitudinous  angels,  bosses,  stringcourses,  and  so 
on,  all  help  the  general  eflfect,  which  is  one  with  which  Gregorians, 
old  and  young,  may  well  be  pleased. 

The  accompanying  view,  showing  the  transept  with  the  altar 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  has  been  reproduced  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Mr.  W.  G.  Lewis,  of  2,  Seymour  Street,  Green  Park, 
Bath,  from  whom  copies  of  the  large  photograph  may  be  obtained. 


ROUND  ABOUT  DOWNSIDE. 
I. 

Steatton  on  the  Posse. 

It  requires  no  great  store  of  etymological  lore  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  little  village  at  our  gates  takes  its  name  from  the 
great  Roman  highway  which  connected  the  south-western  with 
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the  north-eastern  portions  of  Britain.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the 
somewhat  limited  nomenclature  of  our  progenitors  that  the  name 
Stratton,  Street  Village,  occurs  some  twelve  or  thirteen  times  in 
the  topographical  dictionaries;  other  varieties  of  the  name, 
Stretton,  for  instance,  being  quite  as  common;  Warwickshire 
has  on  the  same  old  road,  its  Stretton  on  the  Fosse ;  so  on  the 
score  of  its  name  our  neighbours  have  little  to  be  proud  of. 

Stratton,  however,  is  a  place  of  some  antiquity;  older,  we 
think  (but  we  are  by  no  means  too  positive  on  the  point),  than  a 
not  very  distant  townlet  with  a  similarly  descriptive  name  ;  but 
a  name  with  less  of  the  Roman  and  more  of  the  English  about  it ; 
we  mean  Radstock,  the  Road  Village,^  a  few  miles  northward  and 
Bath  ward. 

The  history  of  Stratton  on  the  Fosse  is  soon  told ;  for  there  is 
little  to  say  about  it.  The  county  historian  Collinson  ('^  History 
of  Somerset,'^  ii,  458)  tells  us  from  an  old  monastic  chronicler, 
John  of  Glastonbury,^  that  King  Edgar  the  Pacific,  the  friend  of 
St.  Dunstan  and  of  all  good  men,  gave  the  manor  of  Stratton, 
consisting  of  six  hides,  to  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  of  which,  in 
the  days  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  it  was  held  by  one 
Alwold,  a  Saxon  Thane. 

In  the  general  confiscation  and  disorder  occasioned  by  the 
Norman  conquest  Stratton  was  not  forgotten ;  for  it  was  taken 
away  &om  its  old  masters,  the  English  monks  of  Glastonbury,  and 
bestowed  upon  the  Norman  bishop  of  Goutances,  a  friend  and 
assistant  of  William  the  Bastard,  duke  of  Normandy,  conqueror 
and  king  of  England.  The  "  Book  of  Doomsday thus  records 
all  that  the  surveyors  had  to  say  about  our  village  : — 

The  same  William  holds  of  the  bishop,  Stratone.  Alwold 
held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  of  the  Church  of  Glasting- 
berie,  nor  could  it  be  separated  from  it,  and  gelded  for  three 
hides.  The  arable  is  three  carucates.  In  demesne  are  two 
carucates  and  three  servants,  and  five  villanes,  and  six  cottagers, 
with  a  plough  and  a  half.  There  is  a  mill  of  five  shillings  rent, 
and  twenty  acres  of  meadow.  Pasture  four  furlongs  in  length 
and  breadth.'  Wood  three  furlongs  long,  and  two  furlongs  broad. 
It  was  worth  fifty  shillings,  now  four  pounds. 

^  Pace  a  modem  suggestion  that  the  Rad  =  Red ;  the  Red  Village,  from 
the  general  colour  of  the  soil  thereabouts.  Another  suggestion  is  that  Rad  = 
Rood  or  Cross ;  from  the  cross  which  it  was  customary  to  erect  at  missionary 
stations  before  a  church  had  been  pi-ovided. 

^  John  of  Glastonbury,    Hist,  de  rebus  Glastonien.,"  L,  139. 
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To  this  manor  is  added  one  hide  and  a  half  in  Pioote.^  Wlmar 
held  it  in  the  time  of  king  Edward,  and  could  go  where  he  would. 
The  arable  is  one  carucate.  There  are  two  villanes,  and  two 
cottagers,  with  one  servant.  There  is  a  mill  of  forty  pence  rent, 
and  seven  acres  of  meadow,  and  two  furlongs  of  pasture,  and  one 
furlong  of  wood.  It  was  and  is  worth  twenty  shillings.  William 
holds  it  of  the  Bishop/' 

A  similar  notice  is  given  in  Doomsday ''  of  the  manor  of 
Pitcot.  "  The  same  [Edmund]  holds  Picote.  ladulf  held  it  in 
the  time  of  king  Edward,  and  gelded  for  three  hides  and  a  half. 
The  arable  is  four  carucates.  In  demesne  are  two  carucates,  and 
two  servants,  and  three  villanes,  and  eight  cottagers,  with  two 
ploughs.  There  is  a  mill  of  fifty  pence  rent.  There  are  eight 
acres  of  meadow,  and  twelve  acres  of  pasture,  and  fifty  acres  of 
wood.    It  was  and  is  now  worth  four  pounds 

Such  notices  as  these  are  at  first  sight  uninteresting  enough. 
But  they  possess  a  value  as  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  state  of  any  parish  in  England  before  and  after  the  Norman 
conquest.  Stratton  and  Pitcot  together  seem  to  have  comprised 
some  twenty  men,  heads  of  families  we  may  suppose,  of  the 
various  social  grades  of  thane,  villain,  cottager,  and  serf ;  with 
an  aver^ige  of  five  to  a  household  we  should  thus  have  a  popula- 
tion of  perhaps  one  hundred  souls,  as  compared  with  the  five 
hundred  who  now  reside  in  the  same  district. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  must  have  been  very  different ;  less 
arable  land,  and  more,  much  more,  woodland  than  at  present; 
and  doubtless  the  upper  parts,  the  sides  of  the  down,  were  clothed 
in  oak  and  beech  and  elm ;  and  the  streams  which  took  their  rise 
in  the  woods  gathered  strength  in  their  course  and  turned  the 
mill  of  Stratton,  a  valuable  one,  of  five  shillings  rent,  which 
but  for  Doomsday  book  we  should  never  have  known  of.  Mill, 
milldam,  and  all,  have  become  things  of  the  past.  The  Stratton 
ponds,  three  in  number,  perpetuators  of  the  tradition,  which 
within  living  memory  had  from  picturesque  prosperity  dwindled 
into  mere  stagnant  pools,  have  been  completely  drained  within 
the  past  year.  They  have  gone ;  and  gone  too  have  some  of  the 
charming  old  houses  and  thatched  cottages  which  gave  a  character 
of  antique  homeliness  to  our  village  of  farms;  and  unbeautiful 
dwellings  with  slated  roofs  have  been  given  us  instead. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  increased  value  of  Stratone,  of 

^  Better  known  as  Pitcot,  a  form  probably  suggested  later  by  the  now 
disused  coal-pit  above  Stratton  Common,  alias  the  Rabbit  Warren. 
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which  Doomsday  tells  ns  ?  Only  a  surmise  can  be  made  in 
answer  to  this  qaestion.  The  clue^  I  think^  is  this :  a  church  had 
been  built  there.  The  reasons  which  support  this  suggestion  are 
somewhat  as  follow: — ^The  dedication  of  the  church  is  to  St. 
Vigor.  Now,  St.  Vigor  was  bishop  of  Bayeux ;  a  foreign  saint 
whose  cultus,  even  whose  name,  can  hardly  have  been  common  in 
England.  Indeed  there  is,  I  think,  but  one  other  dedication  in 
England  to  St.  Vigor,  and  that  is  in  eastern  England ;  Fal- 
bourne,  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  The  selection 
of  the  holy  bishop  of  Bayeux  as  titular  of  the  church  of  Straiten 
points  to  foreign  influence,  to  the  influence,  very  probably,  of 
the  Bishop  of  Coutances,  a  neighbouring  see  to  Bayeux,  whom 
William  had  made  master  of  Stratton.  But  this  coiyectare, 
strengthened  as  it  is  by  the  early  Norman  character  of  portions 
of  the  old  parish  church,  is  not  supported  by  any  written  evidence 
which  has  yet  come  under  my  notice. 

.  St.  Vigor's  church  is  not  a  very  grand  aSair ;  and  consists  of 
nave,  chancel,  north  aisle,  western  tower,  and  south  porch.  The 
tower  and  south  door  and  font  are  the  oldest  parts ;  the  east 
window  and  internal  arches  are  of  the  Decorated  period ;  the 
porch  with  its  empty  niche,  the  curious  stone  pulpit,  a  rarity  in 
old  churches,  and  the  pierced  stone  louvres  in  the  belfry  windows, 
belong  to  the  Perpendicular  style. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  as  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  successor 
therein  to  the  Goumays,  sometime  lords  of  Stratton,  is  patron 
of  the  living/ 

St  Vigor,  before  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  chair  of  Bayeux, 
had  been  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Vedast  at  Arras.  And 
when  the  community  of  St.  Gregory's  settled  down  at  Downside 
after  their  long  exile,  an  exile  relieved  by  the  charity  and  bounty 
of  that  same  abbey  of  St.  Vedast,  they  found  themselves  once 
more  at  home,  so  to  say,  in  a  village  which  owned  for  patron  one 
of  the  holiest  monks  of  Arras,  St.  Vigor,  bishop  of  Bayeux. 

Of  Stratone,  Stratton  in  the  Vorswey,'  Stratton  on  Fosse,  as  it 
has  at  various  times  been  styled,  we  have  little  more  to  say.  It 
makes  no  figure  in  history,  has  produced  no  celebrated  men. 
Possibly  a  search  in  the  archives  of  Wells  cathedral  would  be 
rewarded  by  the  names  of  some  of  the  old  Catholic  rectors ;  and 

^  In  1292  the  rectory  of  Stratton  was  valued  at  nine  marks. 

*  See  **Theatrum  orbis  Terrarum."  Guil;  et  Johan:  Blaeu.  1648;  "The 
Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain."  Speed,  ed.  1676  ;  and  "  Britannia 
Depicta,  or  Ogilby  improved,"  by  John  Owen,  Gent.  1764. 
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we  hope  the  search  will  some  day  be  made.  Meanwhile  for  the 
world  at  large^  for  the  worlds  that  is^  which  is  conversant  with 
gnide-books  and  dictionaries  of  topography^  Stratton  on  the  Fosse 
must  be  content  to  be  known  as  a  village  ^  which  supplies  con- 
siderable quantities  of  batter  to  the  Bath  market^  and  enjoys  the 
honour  of  having  in  its  neighbourhood  that  well-known  place  of 
Boman  CathoUo  education^  Downside  College. 


AMONG  THE  ARCHIVES. 
I. 

The  present  century  has  been  for  England  an  age  of  research. 
That  contempt  of  the  past  which  stigmatized  the  first  fifteen 
centuries  of  Christianity^  and  the  whole  of  the  national  Ufe  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  as  the  dark  ages/'  is  now  no  more^ 
and  instead  we  have  a  ceaseless  activity^  a  laborious  and  scholarly 
determination  to  atone  for  past  neglect  by  indefatigable  search 
for  and  zealous  care  of  the  literary  remains  of  previous  genera- 
tions. It  is  not  too  much  to  say^  that  since  the  days  of  Sir 
Thomas  Cotton^  Dugdale^  Camden^  and  the  few  other  great 
founders  of  English  archasology^  hardly  anything  had  been  done 
till  the  present  century  in  the  interests  of  that  branch  of  study. 
The  labours  of  the  Maurists^  Mabillon^  Buinart^  St.  Marthe^  and 
others^  had  no  parallel  in  this  country.  But  now  all  has  changed. 
Not  only  have  we  many  societies  for  the  publication  and  circula- 
tion of  the  letters,  note-books,  chronicles,  and  diaries  of  bygone 
days — societies  like  the  Camden,  the  Surtees,  and  the  Roxburgh 
— ^but  the  efforts  of  these  and  kindred  bodies,  and  the  numerous 
publications  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  private  enterprise,  are 
supplemented  and  encouraged  by  a  Eoyal  Commission,  which  has 
now  for  some  years  been  engaged  in  investigating  and  registering 
the  innumerable  records  of  the  past,  which  have  for  so  long  lain 
hid  in  the  libraries  and  lumber-rooms  of  college  and  rectory, 
castle  and  country  house,  up  and  down  England ;  not  to  mention 
the  Calendars  of  State  Papers  which  have  thrown  such  light  on 
history. 

We  are  ambitious  of  taking  a  part^  however  small,  in  this 
^  Patterson's  "  Roads ; "  Lewis's  "  Topographical  Dictionary,"  &c. 
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movement,  and  accordingly  propose  from  time  to  time  to  ofTer 
to  the  readers  of  the  "  Downside  Review some  jottings  which 
we  have  made  from  the  (vrcana  of  the  archives- of  St.  Gregory's. 
Those  archives  do  not,  it  is  true,  contain  anything  of  world-wide 
interest,  or  even  of  national  importance,  but  to  the  circle  of  friends 
who  are  so  kind  as  to  express  an  interest  in  our  house,  we  hope 
to  make  known  much  that  is.  of  value  to  its  history,  and  worthy 
of  preservation  as  throwing  light  on  the  later  history  of  English 
Catholicity. 

The  collection  of  papers  which  we  propose  to  calendar,  that  is, 
to  arrange  in  an  orderly  and  chronological  manner,  giving  an 
abstract  of  their  contents  and  an  indication  of  their  origin  and 
value,  is  in  many  respects  an  incomplete  and  disappointing  one. 
The  cause  of  this  may  be  briefly  stated.  When  the  monks  of 
St.  Gregory's  monastery  at  Douay  returned  from  their  prison- 
house  at  Dourlens,  to  their  sacred  enclosure,  at  the  end  of 
November,  1794,  they  found,  as  w©  were  told  in  the  last  number 
of  this  Eeview^  by  a  revered  father  and  friend,  now,  alas  !  no 
longer  amongst  us,  that  their  valuable  library,  rich  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  one  hundred  and  ninety  years,  had  been  scattered 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  Books,  manuscripts,  records  of  all 
sorts  had  been  plundered ;  and  out  of  their  past  abundance  they 
were  able  to  recover  but  a  few  handfuls.  It  is  some  small  com- 
fort to  know  that  all  that  had  been  taken  was  not  destroyed ;  and 
the  remnants  preserved  in  the  public  libraries  of  Douay  and  Lille 
still  bear  witness  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  archives  of  old 
St.  Gregory's. 

With  such  papers  as  were  saved,  the  community  began  the 
present  collection,  which  now  fills  nearly  eighty  large  quarto 
volumes.  As  might  be  expected,  the  greater  part  deals  with 
events  subsequent  to  the  French  revolution,  but  even  of  earlier 
times  there  are  not  a  few  documents  of  considerable  interest  in 
unravelling  the  early  history  of  the  renewed  English  Congregation 
of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  of  which  St.  Gregory^s  was  so  dis- 
tinguished an  ornament.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  imparting  to  the 
readers  of  our  Eeview  something  of  the  pleasure  occasioned  by 
the  perusal  and  arrangement  of  these  papers  that  the  present 
series  of  notes  has  been  undertaken. 

'  Yol.  II.,  No.  I.,  p.  10. 
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1366.  June  13th.  The  document  bearing  this  date  is  a  torn  and 
faded  parchment^  hardly  legible  in  partSj  relating  to  an 
ecclesiastical  appointment  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln;  as 
it  appears  to  supply  some  names  and  dates  not  elsewhere 
obtainable,  we  propose  to  print  it  in  an  early  number  of 
the  Review, 

1539.  A  document,  apparently  incomplete,  concerning  the  rental, 
&c.,  of  certain  properties  belonging  to  Bath  Abbey.  It 
begins :  Nuper  Monast :  de  Bathon :  Compa  oriil  & 
singtor  Batt  ppos  Firmar  &  at  Ministror." 

This  copy  of  an  older  manuscript  is  full  of  abbrevia- 
tions of  which  the  above  sample  may  suffice. 

1594.  January  21st.  An  old  copy  of  the  beautiful  letter  of 
Cardinal  Allen  to  Dom  Athanasius  Martin,  O.S.B.,  ^^in 
the  monastery  of  Cava  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

This  letter  is  printed  in  the  Life  of  Father  Augustine 
Baker,"  p.  16;  in  Weldon's  "Chronological  Notes,^^ 
p.  40  ;  and  in  the  "  Letters  of  Cardinal  Allen,^'  p.  354.  A 
Latin  version  is  given  in  Eeyner^s  "Apostolatus  Bene- 
dictinorum  in  Anglia,"  Tract  1,  p.  243. 

The  Dom  Athanasius  of  the  above  letter  was  the  Rev. 
Anthony  Martin,  who  from  a  secular  priest  became  a 
monk  at  La  Cava.  Father  Cresswell,  S.J.,  states,  in  a 
letter  of  April  20th,  1596,  that  he  received  a  largQ  sum 
from  queen  Elizabeth  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Heneage, 
of  the  queen^s  Council,  as  his  viaticum  to  go  to  Italy,  and 
enter  an  order  there,  with  the  view  of  bringing  other  re- 
ligious into  England,  in  opposition  to,  &c.  &c.  He,  how- 
ever, appears  never  to  have  returned  to  England.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

c.  1595.  A  copy  of  the  touching  appeal  by  certain  of  the  English 
secular  clergy  in  Rome  in  infelicem  patriam  remeantes,^^ 
to  the  Benedictine  monks  of  the  Cassinese  Congregation  to 
come  to  their  assistance  in  the  English  mission.  It  is 
addressed : — 

"  Reverendissimis  Patribus  et  omni  veneratione  dignis 
Dominis  Abbatibus  Cassinensibus  Divi  Pauli,  et  aliis  supe- 
rioribus  ejusdem  Ordinis,'^  and  begins  as  follows : — 
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Tanta  aunt  Ordinis  Vesfcri  (V enerabiles  Patres,  et 
Domini  Beverendissimi)  erga  Gentem  nostram  merita/* 
&c. ;  and  then  proceeds  to  recount  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  Catholics  in  England^  and  to  call  upon  the  Benedictines 
to  come  once  more  to  the  help  of  our  afflicted  country  in 
the  following  words  :  "  Vestris  enim  provoluti  pedibns  et 
yestigiis^  amplecteremur  genua^  flentesque  levaremus  voces 
rogantes  et  obsecrantes  per  Dominum  Jesum^  ut  primo 
quidem  miseram  et  miserabilem  Angliam  velletis  intueri^ 
deinde  vero  dolentes  nos  lenire  pie,  et  afflictos  religiose 
consolari.  Utinam,  utinam  ille  spiritus,  in  quo  vos  ser- 
vitis  Domino,  pectoribus  vestris  imprimeret  illam  calami- 
tatem,  quam  patria  nostra  patitur  .  .  ,  Quid  potest  impe- 
dire  vos,  quominus  qui  Christianam  reddidistis  Angliam, 
eamdem  reddatis  Gatholicam  ?  Idem  in  ccelo  Deus,  idem 
et  Dux  et  Pater  et  Patronus  vester,  re  et  nomine  Bene- 
dictus,  majori  quam  olim  sui  ordinis  sanctorum  corona 
stipatus  et  caterva  comitatus,  in  quibus  Angli  quoque  sunt 
quam  plurimi,''  &c. 

This  appeal  was  addressed,  "Rv"®  Domino  Domino 
Abbati  Montis  Cassinensis/*  The  original  is  preserved  in 
the  great  Sicilian  Metropolitan  Abbey  of  Monreale ;  our 
copy  bears  the  seal  of  D.  John  Baptist  Tarallo,  Archivist 
of  Monte  Cassino. 
1606.  July  8th.  Lease  of  "  Theedington  als  Tiddington  flTarme 
lying  in  Tiddington  and  Alston  in  the  County  of  Warwicke," 
to  Arnold  Oldisworth  (?),  Esq. 
1609.  November  8th.  A  valuable  fragment  of  the  act  of  affilia- 
tion, whereby  Dom  Sigebert  Buckley,  O.S.B.,  the  last 
surviving  monk  of  Westminster  Abbey,  admitted  certain 
members  of  the  Congregation  of  MT>nte  Cassino  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Westminster,  thus  perpetuating  the 
ancient  body  corporate  of  English  Benedictines. 

This  document,  which  is  sadly  worn  and  difficult  to  de- 
cipher, was  "  Datum  apud  Punisholt  alias  Ponsholt.*'  It 
•  may  be  read  in  Reyner's   Apostolatus,"  Appendix  i.,  p.  1. 

Qu.  Can  anybody  say  where  Punisholt  or  Ponsholt  was 
or  is  ?  D.  Bennet  Weldon  Chron.  Notes,*'  cap.  xxv., 
p.  76)  after  relating  Fr.  Buckley's  death  on  February  22nd, 
1610,  says,  because  the  heretics  would  not  let  him  be 
buried  in  the  churchyard,  Fr.  Anselm  of  Manchester  and 
Fr.  Thomas  Preston  buried  him  in  an  old  chapel  or  country 
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hermitage  near  Ponshall^  the  seat  of  Mr.  Norton,  in  Surrey 
or  Sussex."  This  was  probably  the  same  who  subscribed 
this  deed  of  affiliation,  ^^  Ego  Antonius  Nortonus  prsesens 
fui.'^ 

Funisholt,  Ponsholt,  or  Ponshall,  in  Surrey  or  Sussex ; 
a  country  gentlemen's  seat,  *4n  sedibus  ThomsD  Lovedon/* 
an  ancient  hermitage :  surely  some  kind  antiquary  will  be 
found  able  to  "  locate  "  the  interesting  spot,  and  willing  to 
send  his  information  to  the    Downside  Review  ?  ^ 

c.  1610.  A  paper  of  faculties  for  the  English  mission  granted  to 
Dom  William  Johnson,  alias  Chambers,  O.S.B.,  of  St. 
Martin's  Abbey,  Compostella ;  it  begins  as  follows  : — 

In  Christi  nomine :  Amen.  Nos,  flBrater  Willelmus 
Chambers,  presbyter  et  monachus  ordinis  nigrorum  mona- 
chorum  Sti.  Benedicti,  congregationis  Hispanicae ;  nec 
non  et  unus  ex  sex  monachis,  quibus  Sanctissimus  Domi- 
nus  Clemens  Papa  octavus  ffitcultates  delegandi  concessit, 
IKlecto  nobis  in  christo  ffiratri  Hugoni  Hugonidi  ordinis 
ejusdem  S^^  Benedicti,  Congregationis  Angliad  et  missionis 
sacerdoti,  virtute  commissionis  ac  delegationis  Apostolici 
mihi  in  particulari,  et  uni  ex  sex  monachis,  Apostolice 
fact8&  et  concessaa,  concedimus  et  subdelegamus  omnes 
fiBsicultates  Missionis  Apostolicsa :  nominatim  vero  se- 
quentes : ''  &c. 

There  is  nothing  by  which  the  date  of  this  paper  can  be 
determined  with  accuracy.  Its  value  lies  in  making  us 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  D.  Hugh  Hughson,  or  Hughes 
(for  of  such  I  suppose  Hugonides  is  a  translation),  of  whom 
there  is  no  further  mention  in  the  existing  records  of  the 
English  Benedictines.  Possibly  D.  Edward  MaiAew;  was 
known  by  the  above  alias. 

1614.  October  3rd.  A  parchment  endorsed:  Revocatoriales 
litterad  antiquaa  unionis  vel  antiqusa  Congis.  Anglicansa 

^  The  Thomas  Lovedon  in  whose  house  this  deed  was  drawn  up  may  have 
been  the  Thomas  Lovedon,  "  juvenis  et  nobilis  **  of  the  diocese  of  Sarum,  who 
entered  the  English  College,  Douay,  on  October  20,  1589.  He  received  the 
first  tonsure  on  August  18th,  1590;  and  on  the  29th  of  September  following 
was  sent  with  other  students  to  Yalladolid. 

A  student,  Anthony  Norton,  of  the  diocese  of  Winton,  entered  Douay 
College  on  June  24,  1583.  He  was  tonsured  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1583, 
and  left  the  College  on  February  25th,  1585. 

On  some  old  maps  in  our  library  I  find  Pophole  or  Popholl,  near  Black 
Down,  in  Sussex ;  and  Potnol,  near  New  Lodge,  north  of  Cobham,  in  Surrey. 
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prout  erectffi  a  R.  P.  Anselmo  de  Mancestria/'  The 
yesica-shaped  seal  of  red  wax  is  attached  in  a  tin  case. 

This  Monitum  or  Decree,  addressed  by  Joannes  Do- 
minicns  Spinola,  Prothonotarins  Apostolious,  to  the  Supe- 
riors of  the  three  Benedictine  Congregations,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  English,  then  employed  on  the  English  mission, 
appears  to  hare  been  the  forerunner  of  a  more  important 
document  of  the  same  tenor  which  was  issued  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1615,  according  to  D.  Benet  Weldon,  see 
his    Chronological  Notes,'^  chap.  xxxi.  p.  96. 

c.  1615.  Defensio  Unionis  ad  Duacenos/^  About  this  time  long 
and  complicated  negotiations  were  in  progress  for  the  union 
of  the  various  Benedictine  Congregations  working  in 
England  into  one  body.  Quite  recently  certain  letters 
bearing  on  these  discussions  were  discovered  in  France  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Very  Rev.  F.  Prior,  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's, Douay .  Of  these  papers  some  are  dated  •  others 
undated.  Among  the  latter  class  we  place  an  important 
letter  which  from  internal  evidence  seems  to  have  been 
written  by  D.  Edward  Maihew  or  D.  Sebert  Bagshaw,  who 
were  the  representatives  of  the  old  English  Congrega- 
tion, to  their  Anglo-Spanish  brethren  at  St.  Gregory^s. 
It  is  headed :  Defensio  Unionis  ad  Duacenos,''  and 
though  professedly  addressed  to  them  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
its  language  is  not  precisely  calculated  to  foster  brotherly 
union  and  concord. 

c.  1615.  A  letter  addressed  "To  al  the  f ....  in  answear  .  . 

It  begins :  "  Admodum  R***  in  X^**  patres  .  Literas  vestraB 
quas  ad  me  transmisit  admodum  R^^  Pater  D.  Anselmus 
&c.  This  document  is  unfortunately  imperfect.  It  is  in 
the  same  handwriting  as  a  letter  of  August  26,  1615,  and 
seems  like  the  preceding  to  have  been  addressed  by  some 
father  of  the  English  Congregation,  which  F.  Buckley  had 
perpetuated,  to  the  monks  of  the  Italian  or  Spanish  Con- 
gregations, whom  it  thanks  for  their  charity  to  their 
English  brethren,  whose  Congregation  had  been  utterly 
extinguished  but  for  their  assistance. 

1615.  August  26th.  The  rough  draft  of  a  long  Latin  letter 
written  apparently  to  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  concerning  the  terms  of  the  proposed  "Union 
among  the  Benedictines.    It  gives  reasons  against  the 
suggested  subjection  of  all  the  monastic  missioners  in 
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England  to  the  General  of  the  Spanish  Benedictines.  As 
F.  Anselm  Beech,  or  Dom  Anselm  of  Manchester,  as  he 
was  usually  called,  was  foremost  in  opposing  this  scheme, 
this  as  well  as  the  preceding  letter  may  not  improbably  be 
of  his  composition. 

1616.  January  6th.  A  letter,  probably  penned  at  Dieulouard,  from 
D.  Edward  Maihew,  Prior  of  St.  Laurence's,  to  Dom 
Leander  of  St.  Martin,  Vicar  of  the  Anglo-Spanish  monks. 
It  deals  with  the  great  questions  which  at  that  period 
agitated  the  Benedictines;  expresses  great  charity  for  all 
the  brethren,  and  prays  that  the  much-desired  union  may 
speedily  be  consummated. 

c.  1616.  Concerning  the  Union.  This  is  a  much  worn  and  scarcely 
legible  paper,  containing  the  rough  draft  of  the  terms  of 
Union  to  which  all  parties  would  agree.  The  following 
are  the  four  points,  each  of  which  is  more  fully  explained 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  document. 

1.  Imprimis  videtur  expedire  ut  omnes  Benedictini 
Angli  in  unam  Congregationem  Anglicanam  coeant  et 
coalescant. 

2.  "  Ut  eadem  Anglica  Congregatio  independens  sit  a 
qaacumque  alia  quantum  ad  regimen  et  electionem  supe- 
riorum. 

3.  Ut  in  eadem  Congregatione,  saltem  in  conventibus, 
observetur  Regula  ad  pedem  literee. 

4.  '^Ut  in  eadem  Congregatione  juxta  jam  receptum 
Congregationis  Anglicas  morem  et  constitutionem  obligent 
se  duobus  votis,  uno  ad  won  ambienduniy  altero  ad  Apos- 
tolicam  Missionem.^' 

1616.  August  4th.  A  paper  drawn  up  by  a  monk  not  of  the 
Anglo- Spanish  Mission,  criticizing  the  probable  effects  of 
the  action  of  the  Definitory  which  the  Pope  had  appointed 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Union.  The  writer,  possibly 
Father  Maihew,  feared  the  result  of  the  preponderance  of 
the  Anglo- Spanish  party,  which  counted  eighty  members, 
whereas  the  old  English  and  Italian  monks  were  very  few 
in  number.  As  the  Decree  appointing  the  Definitory  was 
issued  on  August  4th,  1616,  this  document  represents  the 
opinions  current  among  the  Anglo-Italian  missioners  at 
that  period. 

1616,  circa  August  4th.  A  paper  headed :  *^  M'  Sackvilles  and 
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W  Irelands  testimonie  for  F.  Bennet  Joanes  and  others 
of  the  Spanish  Congregation/' 

This  document  is  a  justification  of  the  action  taken 
by  Dom  Benedict  Jones^  Procurator  at  Eome  for  the 
General  and  English  monks  of  the  Spanish  Congregation. 
The  original^  or  rather  ancient  copy,  which  is  at  St. 
Edmund's,  Douay,  is  of  special  interest,  as  it  bears  the  sig- 
nature of  one  of  the  English  martyrs,  Dom  Alban  Eoe, 
O.S.B.  Concordat  cum  suo  originali  sic  tester  ego 
D.  Albanus  de  S.  Edmundo  Monachus  Benedictinus  Cong" 
Anglicae/' 

Qu.  Who  were  Mr.  Thomas  Sackville  and  Mr.  Bichard 
Ireland,  who  signed  this  paper,  and  Edward  Smyth,  gent.^ 
who  also  put  his  name  to  it  ? 
1616,  or  early  in  1617.  A  paper  relating  to  the  internal  affiiirs 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Laurence  at  Dieulouard  in  Lor- 
raine.   Its  contents  are  summed  up  under  three  heads  : 

"1.  F.  Foster  is  Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Laurence 
in  Dieuleward.'' 

2.  F.  Paulinus  is  not  Prior  of  Dieuleward.'' 

*^3.  F.  Maihew,  president  of  the  said  monastery,  re- 
fuseth  to  resign  his  office  to  fmy  one  of  the  Spanish 
Congregation.'' 

To  appreciate  the  value  of  this  document  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Priory  of  Dieulouard,  though  estab- 
lished by  members  of  the  Spanish  Congregation,  had  been 
endowed  by  Dr.  Pitts  and  other  benefactors  with  the 
express  condition  that  it  should  belong  to  the  English  Con- 
gregation renewed  by  Fr.  Buckley  of  Westminster.  Before 
the  final  union  of  the  several  Congregations,  this  divided 
ownership  led  to  the  complication  treated  of  in  the  above 
statement. 

Ante  1619.  A  paper,  undated,  written  by  Father  Maihew,  or 
some  one  of  the  English  party,  before  the  union.  Like 
some  others  of  the  documents  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  it  expresses  great  anxiety  lest  the  preponderance 
of  the  Anglo- Spanish  section  should  prevent  a  true  and 
lasting  union. 

1619,  August  23rd.  The  Brief  Ex  Incumbenti"  of  Pope  Paul 
v.,  which  ratified  the  terms  of  union  agreed  upon  by  the 
representatives  of  the  three  Benedictine  Congregations. 
The  seal  is  unfortunately  lost,  but  the  marks  of  the  wax 
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are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  parchment.  The  Frief  is  en- 
dorsed :  "  Prima  erectio  Con«^'  Angl:  0.  S.B.,  sub  Paulo  5/' 
Its  text  is  given  in  Reyner^s  Apostolatus/*  Appendix, 
p.  24 ;  and  in  Dodd's  Church  History/^  edited  by  Canon 
Tierney,  vol.  iv.,  Appendix,  ccxxiv, 
1619,  October  12th.  A  very  old  copy  of  Abbot  CavereFs  deed  of 
foundation  of  St.  Gregory's,  Douay,  endorsed  :  Fondation 
des  Peres  Anglois  du  convent  de  St.  Gregoire.  1619.'* 

It  begins :  In  nomine  Sanctae  et  individuae  Trinitatis 
Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti. 

Dominus  Philippus  divina  providentia  Abbas  Monas- 
terii  Sancti  Vedaati  Attrebaten :  Sanctee  sedi  Aplices  im- 
mediate subjecti,  Ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti,  universas 
praDsentes  litteras  inspecturis,  Salutem  in  Domino. 

"  Cum  ab  aliquot  annis  Serenissimus  Princeps  noster  ac 
illnstrissimus  ac  Beverendissimus  Nuncius  Aplicus  datis 
ad  nos  litteris  valde  nobis  commendaverint  Beligiosos 
Anglos  Ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti  qui  a  variis  in  Hispania 
monasteriis  nuper  in  has  Belgii  provincias  appulerint,'* 


The  worthy  abbot  then  proceeds  to  state  his  reasons 
for  endowing  the  monastery  of  St.  Gregory ;  in  order, 
namely,  that  the  monks  may  thereby  be  the  better  able  to 
fulfil  the  duty  of  aiding  the  English  Catholics  by  their 
missionary  labours  in  accordance  with  the  commands  of 
their  Superiors  and  the  Holy  See,  &c.  The  tenor  of  this 
document,  so  valuable  to  the  history  of  St.  Gregory's,  may 
be  seen  in  Weldon's    Notes,''  chap,  xxxix.,  p.  148,  et  seq. 

Following  this  are  the  Lettres  d'acceptation  de  la  d*' 
fondation  fait  par  les  Peres  Leandre  et  Eudesinde  au  nom 
de  la  Congregation  desd^  Benedictins  anglois,  en  datte  du 
20  Octob.  1619." 

In  nomine  &c.  Anno  Domini  1619,  20  die  mensia 
Octobris  qui  dies  erat  Dominions  comparuerunt  in  monas- 
terio  Sancti  Vedasti  Attrebati,  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  R. 
Pater  Leander  de  S.  Martino  S.  T.  D.,  Congregationis 
Angliee  ejnsdem  ordinis  PrsBses  et  R.  Pater  Rudesindus 
Barlo,  Sacraa  item  Theologiaa  Doctor,  et  Conventus  An- 
glorum  Sancti  Gregorii  ejnsdem  Congregationis  et  ordinis 
Prior  "  &c. 

The  explanatory  letters  of  Abbot  Cavarel,  wherein  he 
more  clearly  defines  the  conditions  on  which  the  English 
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monks  are  to  hold  St.  Gregory's,  are  likewise  given.  They 
are  dated  Novembers,  1622. 

1620.  May,  apparently  May  20th ;  a  parchment  deed  of  Abbot 
CavarePs,  written  in  French,  sealed,  and  bearing  the 
Founder's  signature,  stating  from  what  sources  the  revenue 
he  had  assigned  to  St.  Gregory's  was  to  be  derived.  See 
Weldon's  "  Notes,"  chap,  xxxix.,  p.  150. 

c.  1621  (?).  A  paper  of  faculties.    No  name  or  date  appears. 

1622.  September  28th.  A  monitorium  "  from  Marcus  Antonius 
Franciottus,  Prothonotus  Aplicus,  auditor  of  the  Apostolic 
Camera,  &c.,  which  is  endorsed  Spolia  monachorum  in 
Anglia  morientium."  Unfortunately  the  seal  has  been 
removed,  but  traces  of  it  can  still  be  seen. 

(To  he  continued.) 


RETROSPECT. 

The  absence  of  any  salient  point  of  interest  forms,  if  we  may  so 
say,  the  only  salient  point  of  the  past  year.  The  excitement 
which  the  progress  of  the  new  buildings  added  to  the  previous 
one  has  made  the  past  season  seem  tame  in  comparison.  True 
the  opening  of  the  new  steam-laundry  fell  within  the  date  of  the 
past  term ;  but  delay  had  turned  our  languishing  expectations 
into  a  scepticism  which  was  only  dissipated  by  the  gleam  of  mer- 
riment aroused  by  the  first  experiments  on  a  cricket-suit,  thereby 
become  historical,  and  we  may  hope  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  curiosities.  We  should  add  that  the  translation  of  Archbishop 
Plunkett's  relics,  attended  as  it  was  with  some  little  uncertainty, 
called  into  existence  perhaps  only  by  our  own  anxiety,  formed 
indeed  worthy  matter  of  excitement  for  some  few  days.  The 
details  of  the  reception,  examination,  and  certification  of  the 
venerable  relics  are  worthy  of  a  more  distinguished  place  than  in 
the  lines  of  our  transient  record. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record  the  revival  of  football  after 
Christmas,  when  some  of  the  hardest  and  most  determined  games 
of  the  season  were  played.  Perhaps  we  are  laying  too  much 
stress  on  an  accidental  circumstance,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
change  of  ground  tried  this  year  was  a  "  Happy  Thought,"  to 
which,  we  owe  to  a  very  great  extent  the  best  football  season  we 
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can  recall  for  some  years  past.  We  must  acknowledge  also  the 
sensible  improvement  made  by  limiting  the  time  of  the  games. 

As  to  athletic  sports^  nobody  expected  a  repetition  of  the 
brilliant  features  of  last  yearns  display.  Still  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  successful  competitors  remained  led  us  to  expect  a  more 
than  average  performance.  A  dry  season  gave  the  running 
every  opportunity,  although  towards  the  end  the  hardness  of  the 
ground  told  on  the  jumping.  The  practice  was  steady  and  satis- 
factory, although,  as  was  to  be  expected,  not  so  enthusiastic  as 
last  year.  An  ill-timed  snow-storm  marred  the  enjoyment  of  a 
portion  of  the  programme,  and  affected  the  results  of  one  or  two 
races.  The  mile,  during  which  the  storm  commenced,  suflfered 
a  little ;  but  the  half-mile  (2nd  division)  when  it  had  thickened 
to  a  blinding  extent,  was  cempletely  spoiled  by  it.  Owing  to 
this  untoward  occurrence  one  competitor  (who  was  among  the 
favQurites  and  well  in  the  running)  fell  badly.  The  long  jump 
of  G.  Gradwell  (19  feet  8  inches)  certainly  deserves  mention, 
although  not  touching  the  record.  The  solitary  event  which  did 
change  the  record  was  the  high-pole  jump  of  H.  Walmesley 
(9  feet  6  inches)  a  performance  well  deserving  the  enthusiasm 
which  it  excited. 

An  early  Easter  gave  a  prospect  of  a  long  cricket-season,  but 
this  was  destroyed  by  the  spell  of  bitterly  cold  weather,  which 
has  to  answer  for  not  a  few  wretched  days.  The  ground  for 
quite  a  month  was  so  hard  and  dry  as  to  make  rolling  useless. 
However,  a  rapid  spring  changed  the  face  of  the  country  within 
a  few  days,  and  from  that  time  cricketers  have  had  their  own 
weather,  almost  without  exception. 

A  good  deal  of  anxiety  was  caused  during  the  winter  by  the 
worn-out  appearance  of  the  turf.  The  present  appearance  is 
more  satisfactory  than  could  have  been  expected ;  but  it  is  not 
what  it  should  be.  To  compensate,  the  foliage  this  year  is  mag- 
nificent; no  frost  or  storm  hindered  its  first  growth.  We 
may  well  believe  that  when  expenditure  and  care  have  been 
given  to  the  ground  itself,  and  a  suitable  pavilion  has  been  built, 
we  shall  have  no  cause  to  envy  the  cricket  appointments  of  any 
public  school.  The  eleven  of  last  year  is  but  very  slightly  repre- 
sented in  our  present  team.  Hence  we  looked  for  no  special 
feature  in  the  yearns  eleven  except,  perhaps,  an  improved  average 
play.  What  the  value  of  an  average  eleven  is,  the  results  of  the 
present  season  will  testify.  If  gratifying  to  us,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  they  were  also  a  surprise.    And  not  to  us  only. 
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for  at  Sneyd  Park  and  Lansdowne  clabs  the.  question  asked 
apropos  of  the  expected  matches  was,  "  Are  Murphy  and  Con- 
nolly still  with  you  ?  and  on  a  negative  answer  the  significant 
exclamation^    Oh  !    showed  well  what  conclusion  they  drew- 

The  batting  has  been  decidedly  steadier  on  the  whole  than  we 
have  known  it  for  many  years.  H.  Sweetman  has  proved  the 
most  reliable  in  all  matches^  although  most  have  contributed 
useful  if  not  brilliant  figures  as  occasions  required.  The  fielding 
is  decidedly  good.  H.  Campbell  has  proved  an  excellent  wicket- 
keeper.  We  shall  escape  the  odium  attached  to  comparison,  if 
we  mention  H.  Bunbury  on  the  report  of  the  eleven  themselves, 
as  having  on  two  occasions  in  outmatches  made  catches  as 
brilliant  as  they  were  serviceable.  In  the  bowling  L.  Cave 
offers  himself  again  for  notice.  Having  fully  appreciated  his 
bowling  last  year,  many  were  disposed  to  be  severely  critical 
this  season,  and  verdicts  of  "  faUing  off,'^  monotonous,'*  &c., 
were  not  wanting.  We  are  glad  then  to  extract  the  following 
figures  from  out-matches  which  may  certainly  be  compared 
with  anything  on  our  bowling  record.  Against  Clifton  2nd 
Eleven,  in  the  first  innings  Cave  took  4  wickets  for  4  runs ;  in 
the  second,  5  for  10  runs ;  and  in  the  third  innings  on  the  same 
occasion  4  wickets  for  11  runs.  The  total  of  the  three  innings  of 
Clifton  was  79 ;  Downside  scoring  83  in  the  1st  innings.  Against 
Old  Sneyd  Park  Cave  took  6  wickets  for  20  runs.  In  this 
match  Downside  scored  64  against  their  opponents*  53.  Rain 
prevented  a  second  innings;  but  the  commencement  on  our 
part  promised  a  more  brilliant  victory  than  the  result  of  the  first 
innings  gave.  We  have  special  reason  to  look  forward  to  the 
cricket  of  1884 ;  for  the  victory  of  the  22  over  the  1st  Eleven, 
though  not  without  the  favouring  smile  of  fortune,  showed  a 
reserve  of  strength  which  promises  to  develop  into  something 
more  than  ordinary  in  the  future. 

Among  minor  incidents  of  the  term  we  may  mention  a  success- 
ful farce,  "  Chiselling,*'  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the  junior 
library  by  some  of  its  members.  H.  Campbell,  as  "Trotter,** 
made  the  hit  of  the  night. 

Following  the  recent  example  of  the  British  Museum,  our  Cura- 
tor and  his  assistants  have  translated  our  collection  to  the  old 
monks*  refectory.  The  old  boys*  refectory  makes  now  a  satisfac- 
tory drilling-room.  Hence  the  traditions  of  the  past  are  in  some 
slight  degree  represented,  in  the  contrast  which  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  one  half  offers  to  the  quiet  and  solemn  behaviour 
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of  the  occupants  of  the  glass-cases  in  the  adjoining  room.  In- 
terest in  the  carpenter^s  shop  has  not  flagged.  The  Naturalist 
section^  though  it  has  lost  its  able  chief,  Dom  Bruno  Kengel- 
bacher,  still  makes  invasions  into  the  insect  tribes  of  the  Mendips. 
Everything  else  we  may  conclude  is  where  it  was,  and  let  us 
hope  in  its  right  place. 


REVIEWS. 

HISTORIC  HOUSES  IN  BATH,  AND  THEIR  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS.^ 

Op  this  work  only  the  first  part  has  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Peach  has 
a  fine  theme  for  a  long  gossiping  essay  in  the  pleasant  old  city  on 
the  banks  of  Avon.  Time  was  when  that  sway  over  fashion 
and  fashionable  invalids  which  it  now  shares  with  Cheltenham 
and  Leamington,  Brighton,  and  a  host  of  modem  upstart  towns, 
was  Bath's  exclusive  right.  And  well  fitted  was  the  gay  town, 
before  a  century  of  wind  and  weather  had  sombred  its  bright 
white  houses,  to  be  the  home,  if  only  for  a  few  months  each  year, 
of  the  bright  and  witty  society  of  Georgian  England.  Every  street 
is  full  of  memories.  Few  towns  in  Europe — certainly  none  in 
England,  London  alone  excepted — can  vie  with  Bath  in  the 
number  of  notable  men  and  women  connected,  either  by  birth  or 
residence,  with  the  Queen  of  the  West.''  Hence  the  attractiveness 
of  this  instalment  of  Mr.  Peach's  work. 

An  interesting  account,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  given  of  the  old 
Benedictine  mission  at^he  Bell  Tree  House,  a  mission  Vhich  was 
for  many  years  honoured  by  the  residence  of  the  venerable 
bishops  of  their  day.  Bishop  Walmesley,  O.S.B.,  and  his  suc- 
cessor. Dr.  Sharrock,  O.S.B.,  vicars  apostolic  of  the  western 
district.  We  await  with  interest  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting 
little  work. 

*  Historic  Houses  in  Bath  and  their  Associations,  Edited  and  published 
by  R.  E.  Peach,  8,  Bridge  Street,  Bath. 
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TALES  PROM  TWELVE  TONGUES.^ 

The  British  maseum  librarian  to  whom  we  owe  this  work,  it  is 
an  open  secret,  is  a  worthy  son  of  St.  Gregory's,  well  known  to 
the  generation  of  old  boys,  whose  academic  career  was  passed 
between  the  years  1860  and  1866.  His  name,  imitating  his 
unnecessary  modesty,  we  will  forbear  to  mention  \  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  literary  son  of  a  literary  father  has  made  a  pleasant 
addition  to  the  already  plentiful  store  of  books  for  the  young. 
Nor  for  them  only.  Older  heads  will  be  interested  by  this  little 
collection,  giving  such  glimpses  as  it  does,  into  the  home-life  of 
lands  afar  off,  and  almost  unknown  to  every-day  readers ;  and  old 
hearts  will  be  touched  by  that  bond  of  sympathy  which,  like 
nature,  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  The  anonymous  author  dis- 
plays a  wide  acquaintance  with  European  tongues,  Servian,  Bul- 
garian, Russian,  and  Swedish  being  among  his  acquisitions.  May 
his  talents  prosper  him  in  the  brilliant  career  which  his  in- 
dustry has  opened  for  him  in  the  Foreign  Office  ! 


PSALLITE  SAPIENTER.' 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  premature  to  call  attention  to  this  long- 
looked-for  translation,  which  as  yet  has  not  proceeded  beyond  the 
twentieth  psalm.  The  absence  of  explanations  of  the  psalms,  as 
of  other  parts  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  is  one  of  the  many  short- 
comings of  English  Catholic  literature ;  and  this  translation  of 
Abbot  Welter's  commentary,  a  work  which  was  well  received  in 
Germany  on  its  first  appearance  several  years  ago,  is,  we  think, 
the  second  of  its  kind  which  has  been  done  into  English  for 
English  CathoKcs.  Its  method  is  very  different  from  the  classical 
commentary  of  Bellarmine,  with  which  those  who,  from  want  of 
means  to  acquire  some  of  the  numerous  expositions  of  the  psalms 
which  circulate  on  the  continent,  or  from  want  of  acquaintance 
with  foreign  tongues,  have  heretofore  been  perforce  content.  The 
abbot  of  Beuron  has  principally  had  in  view  the  providing  of  a 

^  Tales  from  Twelve  Tongues,  Translated  bj  a  British  Museum  Librarian' 
London  :  Burns  and  Gates. 

2  PsalUte  Sapienter.  By  Dr.  Maurus  Wolter,  O.S.B.,  Abbot  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, Beuron.  Part  I.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  Dom 
Edmund  Roche,  Monk  of  the  English  Bcaedictine  Congregation. 
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commentary  wHch,  without  altogether  neglecting  the  historical 
and  critical  aspects  of  the  psalms^  is  more  especially  intended  to 
elucidate  their  inner  and  prayerful  meanings  and  their  liturgical 
use  in  the  Church.  The  recurrence  of  ideas  and  similarity  of 
phrase  which  this  course  necessitates^  will  be  readily  excused; 
The  portions  of  the  commentary  which  deal  with  the  psalms  in 
their  liturgical  character  are  not  intended  for  consecutive  read- 
ing ;  but  it  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  right  understand^ 
ing  of  the  solemn  oflB.ces  of  Holy  Church  to  have  at  hand  a  work 
like  this  which  explains  the  mind  of  the  Church,  in  allotting 
certain  Psalms  for  special  feasts  or  special  services. 

The  translator  has  kept  closely  to  the  original,  and  thereby  im- 
parted something  of  a  foreign  tone  to  his  English  version.  The 
work  is  another  creditable  specimen  of  the  press  which  the  nuns 
of  the  abbey  of  Stanbrook,  near  Worcester,  know  so  well  how 
to  use  for  the  good  of  religion,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Liturgy. 


THE  LITURGICAL  YEAR.^ 

Another  production  of  the  Stanbrook  press  which  we  hasten  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  is  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
great  work  of  the  founder  and  first  abbot  of  Solesmes.  The 
general  character  of  the  Liturgical  Yeaj  is  too  well  known  to 
need  further  mention,  and  its  popularity  is  evinced  by  the  exten- 
sive circulation  which  it  has  obtained  in  France,  England,  and 
America.  To  make  Catholics  acquainted  with  the  Liturgy,  or 
public  social  prayer  of  the  Church;  to  elucidate  its  mysteries, 
make  known  its  completeness,  and  convince  the  world — which 
needed  to  be  convinced — of  the  immense  superiority  of  what  Holy 
Church  provides  for  the  manifestation  of  the  devotion  of  her 
children  over  the  multitudinous  devices  of  pious  individuals ;  such 
were  among  the  objects  which  Dom  Gueranger  proposed  to  him- 
self in  compiling  this  famous  commentary  on  the  public  offices  and 
services  of  the  Church. 

The  Liturgical  Year is  more  than  a  mere  explanation  of 
what  the  Church  provides  for  public  worship ;  it  is  at  the  same 
time  the  best  of  prayer-books,  containing  the  Church's  own 

^  The  Liturgical  Year,  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dom  Prosper  Gueranger,  O.S  B., 
Abbot  of  Solesmes.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Dom  Laurence  Shepherd,  O.S.B. 
Dublin :  Duffy,  1883.    "  The  Time  after  Pentecost,"  Vol.  11. 
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prayers ;  the  readiest  source  of  information  and  instruction  on  the 
Bolemnities^  feasts^  and  faats  of  the  Christian  year ;  an  unrivalled 
repertory  of  the  beautiful  thoughts  and  sublime  language  where- 
with the  piety  of  bygone  ages  enriched  the  simpler  ritual  of  the 
mother  Church  of  Rome.  No  wonder  such  a  work  has  had  a 
cordial  reception  among  Catholics^  especially  in  those  countries 
where  heresy  or  infidelity  have  almost  succeeded  in  making  them 
forget  the  bounteous  good  things  which  the  Church  in  her  Divine 
wisdom  has  provided  for  their  souls'  food.  Better  times  have 
dawned^  and  soon^  we  hope,  the  full  splendour  of  the  Catholic 
ritual  wiU  be  familiar  to  all  the  faithful.  In  overcoming  the  in- 
difference and  ignorance  which  alone  withstand  this  happy  con- 
summation, no  more  useful  instrument  can  be  recommended  than 
the    Liturgical  Year." 

The  present  volume  contains  the  explanation  of  the  long 
Church  season  known  as  the  Time  after  Pentecost,"  and,  as  in 
previous  volumes,  the  history  and  mystery,  the  reason,  appro- 
priateness, and  beauty  of  the  Church's  rites,  and  prayers,  and 
preaching  are  set  forth.  To  the  clergy  especially  will  this  latest 
addition  to  Dom  Gu^ranger's  work  be  of  service  for  the  sugges- 
tive explanations  which  it  affords  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of 
the  Sundays  after  Pentecost ;  and  we  may  say  the  same  of  all 
who  attend  churches  of  the  Benedictine  Order  in  England, 
wherein  from  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  major  double, 
greater  prominence  is  given  to  the  office  provided  for  the  Dies 
Dominica  than  in  churches  which  do  not  enjoy  that  privilege. 

Prom  the  nature  of  the  case  there  is  less  scope  in  this  portion 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year  for  the  excerpts  from  ancient  liturgies 
which  occur  in  the  volumes  on  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost ; 
but  the  beautiful  lessons  which,  week  by  week,  are  brought  before 
us,  make  us  the  less  regret  the  absence  of  those  grand  old  mani- 
festations of  a  faith  which  is  ever  ancient  and  ever  new. 

Only  one  volume  is  now  wanting  to  complete  the  Liturgical 
Year,"  that,  namely,  which  treats  of  the  feasts  which  occur  be- 
tween June  and  December.  We  understand  that  the  learned 
and  pious  author  left  this  part  of  his  work  incomplete,  but  that 
some  members  of  the  community  of  Solesmes  are  engaged  in 
arranging  and  supplementing  the  notes  which  he  had  prepared 
for  this  purpose.  We  shall  welcome  the  twelfth  and  last  volume 
with  pleasure. 


Reviews. 


LA  DOCTRINE  DU  LIVRE  DE  IMITATIONE  CHRISTI.* 

A  CONTRIBUTION  of  great  value  to  the  unending  controversy 
anent  the  Imitation/'  and  one  which  takes  what  to  us  seems  the 
only  tenable  view  as  to  the  authorship  of  that  famous  little  book, 
has  been  made  by  the  Abb^  Puyol.  Besides  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  the  conflicting  claims  of  Gersen,  Gerson,  and  A  Kempis, 
with  an  open  expression  of  his  conviction  that  Gersen,  or  certainly 
a  Benedictine  monk,  was  the  author,  M.  Puyol  dwells  at  great 
length  on  the  subjects  of  mysticism  and  asceticism,  and  on  the 
varied  schools  of  virtue  which  mediaeval  Christendom  gradually 
developed.  It  is  a  highly  interesting  research,  this  diving  deep 
down  into  the  works  of  men  who  have  so  long  passed  away,  and 
finding  traces  of  their  influence  in  the  schools  which  they  left 
behind  them.  The^'  Imitation''  is  almost  the  last,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  finest  of  the  spiritual  books  written  in  the  old  monastic 
manner;  simple,  straightforward,  breathing  the  calm  of  the 
cloister,  yet  fully  alive  to  the  vivid  intellectual  life  which  was 
awakening  in  the  schools  of  Europe.  To  all  who  would  get  a 
good  idea  of  these  matters  without  the  trouble  of  much  indepen- 
dent exertion,  we  commend  the  work  of  M.  Puyol. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

The  following  extract  from  the  "  Weekly  Register "  of  February  10th, 
will  be  interesting  to  our  readers : — "  The  Catholic  schools  were,  as  usual, 
fairly  represented  at  the  recent  ^January]  Matriculation  examination  at 

London  university  The  results,  taken  with  those  published  last 

summer,  give  the  following  as  the  matriculation  statistics  of  the  last  twelve 
months  : — Ushaw  heads  the  list  with  thirteen  students,  of  whom  two  ob- 
tained honours  ;  St.  Francis  Xavier  s,  Liverpool,  comes  next  with  seven, 
of  whom  three  were  in  honours ;  St.  Gregory's,  Downside,  has  also  seven ; 
Stonyhurst,  has  six;  Mount  St.  Mary's,  four;  Oscott,  Fort  Augustus, 
and  St.  Edmund's,  Ware,  three  each ;  St.  Edward's,  Liverpool,  two ;  and 
Ampleforth,  Bayswater,  Beaumont,  Catterick,  Clapham,  Edgbaston, 
Hammersmith,  Prior  Park^  and  Ratcliffe,  one  each.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  seven  Downside  candidates  all  passed  in  the  first  class.  It  will 
be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  all  Gregorians  to  see  Downside  stand" 
ing  so  high  in  the  list. 

^  La  Doctrine  du  Livre  de  Imitatione  Christi,  Par  M.  TAbbe  Puyol, 
Superieur  de  Saint  Louis  des  Fran^ais  k  Rome.  Paris  :  Bray  et  RetaiiXf 
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Discussing  the  question  of  university  education,  a  Sydney  newspaper 
says  : — "  We  by  no  means  wish  to  undervalue  the  benefits  of  those  magni- 
ficent homes  of  culture  which  have  given  such  bright  ornaments  to  England 
and  the  world,  but  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  there  are  establishments 
in  England  at  the  present  day  capable  of  turning  out  men  who  might  fill 
— with  ability,  dignity,  and  credit — the  highest  offices  of  the  State. 
Whilst  a  stone  of  the  walls  of  Downside  stands,  the  Catholic  youth  of 
Great  Britain  will  never  need  to  go  a  begging  for  polish  or  training,  even 
to  those  stately  institutions  which  grace  the  banks  of  the  Isis  and  the 
Cam."  Downside  men  should,  indeed,  tremble  at  the  thought  of  visiting 
Australia,  seeing  the  reputation  that  Alma  Mater  there  enjoys,  and  the 
great  things  that  will  be  expected  of  them. 


His  Grace  the  Most  Reverend  Roger  Bede  Vaughan,  O.S.B.,  arch- 
bishop of  Sydney,  has  left  his  diocese  for  Europe.  Among  the  many 
welcomes  which  await  him,  none  will  be  more  sincere  than  that  of  his 
Alma  Mater,  bound  as  she  is  by  so  many  ties  to  the  Australian  Church,  over 
which  Archbishop  Vaughan  so  ably  presides.  We  may  be  allowed  to  give 
one  more  quotation,  this  time  from  a  recent  article  in    Society : " — 

In  the  youngest  of  civilized  lands  and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
our  scientific  guides  and  philosophers  are  never  weary  of  telling  us  that 
religion  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  by  far  the  most  important  social  personage 
is  a  Catholic  ecclesiastic.  Roger  Bede  Vaughan  is  the  second  son  of  the 
late  Colonel  Vaughan,  of  Courtfield,  Herefordshire,  and  the  family  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  England.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  about 
the  Count  of  Vermandois  or  the  chamberlain  of  William  Rufus,  when  we 
are  considering  a  race  whose  illustrious  sons  are  so  plentiful  in  our  own 
generation. 

"  The  great  uncle  of  the  archbishop  was  the  famous  Cardinal  Weld  ;  his 
eldest  brother  is  the  present  bishop  of  Salford ;  his  uncle  is  bishop  of  Ply- 
mouth ;  and  the  bishop  of  Clifton  is  his  cousin.  Considering  that,  of 
Colonel  Vaughan's  seven  sons,  five  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  his  wife  should 
have  been  originally  a  Protestant.  Each  of  the  four  eldest  sons  forfeited 
the  estates  in  Herefordshire  on  becoming  priests ;  the  present  squire  of 
Courtfield,  Mr.  Francis  Vaughan,  is  the  fifth  son,  while  a  younger  one, 
Reginald,  is  married  to  an  Australian  heiress,  and  lives  in  Sydney. 

Archbishop  Vaughan  was  born  January  9,  1834,  and  received  his 
early  education  at  the  hands  of  private  tutors  until  the  year  1851,  when 
he  was  sent  to  St.  Gregory's  College,  Downside,  near  Bath,  an  institution 
conducted  by  the  fathers  of  the  English  Benedictine  congregation. ^  Sub- 
sequently he  went  to  Rome  to  complete  his  divinity  studies,  and  in  1869 
was  ordained  a  priest  by  Cardinal  Patrici  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran.  Returning  to  Downside,  he  was  made  missionary  priest  of  a 
large  district,  and  in  1861  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Benedictine  in- 
stitution at  St.  Michael's,  near  Hereford ;  and  in  the  following  year,  at 

^  It  may  be  added  that  he  was  professed  at  Downside  in  1854. 
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tlie  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  was  appointed  to  the  cathedral  priorship. 
In  the  following  ten  years  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  became  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  "  Dublin  Review."  At 
this  time  also  he  produced  his  most  celebrated  book,  The  Life  and  Labours 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin."  While  still  a  comparatively  young  man,  he 
was  appointed  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Folding,  and  he  arrived  in  the 
lovely  harbour  of  Port  Jackson,  Sydney,  in  December,  1873.  Few  who 
witnessed  the  greeting  he  received  on  that  occasion  will  ever  forget  it ; 
but  those  who  have  never  beheld  the  surprising  loveliness  of  the  Sydney 
harbour — with  its  multitudinous  bays,  coves,  and  islets — should  turn  to  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Trollope,  and  then  strive  to  picture  that  natural  fairyland  of 
beauty  on  a  gala  day.  Archbishop  Folding  lived  only  a  short  while  after 
the  arrival  of  fcis  youthful  and  militant  coadjutor,  and  in  March,  1877, 
Dr.  Vaughan  was  installed  archbishop  of  Sydney. 

"  It  is  simply  impossible  to  describe  what  Dr.  Vaughan  has  done  for 
the  cause  of  Catholic  Christianity  in  Australia ;  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overrate  the  work  accomplished.  The  original  cathedral  of  St.  Mary  in 
Sydney  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  some  few  years  previously,  and  Arch- 
bishop Folding  had  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  present  magnificent 
edifice  in  1868;  but  funds  languished  terribly,  and  there  was  a  woeful 
lack  of  that  zeal  which  shows  itself  in  large  cheques  and  ample  donations. 
Archbishop  Vaughan  set  himself  to  create  this  form  of  zeal,  and  so.on,  not 
only  from  Sydney,  but  from  all  the  cities  and  townships  of  the  vast  Aus- 
trahan  continent,  contributions  began  to  pour  in  '  towards  the  building 
fund  of  our  cathedral,  which  will  be  cherished  by  the  faithful  to  all  time.' 
It  was  an  evil  day  for  self-indulgent  priests  when  Archbishop  Vaughan 
came  to  rule  over  them.  Moreover,  he  never  spared  himself.  Living  the 
life  of  an  ascetic,  he  preached  incessantly,  travelling  day  and  night  over 
those  vast,  thinly-scattered  plains,  subjecting  himself  to  all  the  hardships 
of  *  bush '  townships,  and  going  into  the  midst  of  the  vice  and  vulgarity  of 
*  digging  rushes.' 

"  One  of  the  great  treats  on  a  Sunday  in  Sydney,  for  Frotestant  as  well 
as  Catholic,  is  to  go  to  St.  Mary  s  Cathedral  to  hear  Archbishop  Vaughan. 
Of  a  singularly  handsome  and  commanding  presence,  he  at  once  arrests  the 
hearer  s  attention  by  that  rare  combination  of  culture  and  enthusiasm  that 
pervades  alike  each  word  and  gesture.  St.  Mary's  is  generally  crowded 
with  Frotestant  ladies,  who,  as  well  as  many  of  the  sterner  sex,  who  own 
allegiance  to  alien  creeds,  go  to  hear  the  archbishop  because  they  can 
revere  his  enthusiasm,  his  evident  sincerity,  and  profound  religious  feeling, 
and  at  the  same  time  delight  to  hear  the  exquisitely-chosen  English  and 
the  full  tones  of  the  cultured  voice  by  which  he  appeals  so  irresistibly  to 
them." 


The  first  ordination  in  the  new  church  was  on  the  2  3rd  of  December,  1 882, 
and  the  first  priest  ordained  was  the  Rev.  D.  Willibrord  van  Volckxsom ; 
other  members  of  the  community  of  St.  Gregory's,  and  of  the  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  Orders,  received  holy  orders  on  the  same  day  from  the 
hands  of  the  bishop  of  Clifton.    On  March  9th  of  this  year  another  ordi- 
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nation  was  held,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lewington  being  raised  to  the  priesthood^ 
and  two  Dominicans  to  the  diaconate.  Confirmation  was  given  by  the 
bishop  to  about  twenty-four  of  the  students,  after  the  first  vespers  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  on  Sunday,  March  11th. 


Owing  to  the  untimely  death  of  Abbot  Sweeney,  the  cares  of  the  Pro- 
vincialship  of  Canterbury  have  fallen  on  the  Rev.  Dom  Edmund  Moore, 
sometime  prefect  at  Downside.  Dom  Ambrose  Pereira  succeeds  to  the 
incumbency  of  St.  Osburg's  Priory,  Coventry.    Ad  muUoa  annos  I 


Among  the  additions  made  to  our  new  church  since  the  last  number  of 
this  Review  "  was  published  is  a  handsome  statue  of  our  Lady  seated, 
with  the  Holy  Child  giving  his  blessing ;  a  Sedes  Sapientioe  statue,  in 
white  alabaster,  carved  by  Wall  of  Cheltenham. 


The  tomb  of  Archbishop  Plunkett  in  the  north  aisle,  near  the  chapel  of 
St.  Laurence,  will  also  attract  attention.  The  remains  of  the  martyred 
prelate,  the  only  archbishop,  and  the  last  of  the  noble  band  who  laid  down 
their  lives  for  the  faith  in  England  during  the  persecutions  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  were  brought  from  the  abbey  church  of  Lamspring, 
near  Hildesheim,  early  in  the  present  year.  An  account  of  the  translation 
appeared  in  the  "  Tablet "  of  February  10th.  After  an  official  investigation 
and  examination  of  the  relics  by  the  bishop  of  Clifton,  they  were  sealed 
up  and  placed  in  the  tomb  prepared  for  their  reception  on  St.  Gregory's 
day,  March  12th. 


A  stained-glass  window  for  the'chapel  of  the  Holy  Angels  is  being  pre- 
pared by  the  firm  of  Lavers,  Barraud,  and  Westlake.  Little  by  little  the 
interior  decorations  of  the  church  are  being  completed ;  and,  when  they 
are,  let  us  hope  that  the  new  choir  and  sanctuary  will  be  taken  in  hand. 


The  foundations  of  the  Ladye  Chapel,  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the 
church,  have  been  already  laid.  This  chapel,  which  in  the  good  old  style 
will  project  beyond  the  ambulatory  or  choir-aisle  behind  the  high  altar, 
will  be  a  building  about  fifty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  broad,  terminating 
eastwards  in  a  semi-hexagonal  apse.  Beneath  it  will  be  a  well-lighted 
undercroft  of  similar  dimensions. 


«  The  new  steam-laundry  is  in  full  working  order  at  last,  and  is  worth  a 
visit.  The  machinery  is  of  the  most  approved  modem  style,  and  simple 
enough  and  ingenious  enough  to  make  one  wonder  how  we  could  have  got 
on  without  it  for  so  long. 
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Another  object  of  interest — ^to  some  people,  at  least — is  the  new  foun- 
tain on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  monastery.  After  various  attempts  at 
making  it  water-tight,  it  really  seems  to  answer  its  purpose.  The  poor 
fish  who  inhabit  its  pellucid  depths  must  be  heartily  glad  that  they  are 
once  more  at  peace. 


Not  only  in  this  matter  of  the  fountain,  with  its  half-dozen  finny  in- 
habitants, are  we  rivalling  the  great  Fisheries  Exhibition  of  South  Ken- 
sington, but  likewise  in  the  extensive  collection  of  fishes  and  shells  which 
have  recently  found  a  place  in  the  museum. 

As  we  hinted  in  our  last,  the  said  museum  is  now  located  in  what  was 
once  library,  refectory,  or  philosophy  room  (as  it  has  served  in  its  various 
metamorphoses),  beneath  the  old  chapel.  Its  neighbour,  the  old  refectory, 
is  devoted  to  calisthenics  and  gymnastics  and  all  the  minor  rites  of  latter- 
day  muscular  Christianity. 


Higher  art,  besides  being  represented  by  the  recent  additions  to  the 
collection  of  oil  paintings  presented  by  Ambrose  Walford,  Esq.,  is  making 
way  in  other  departments  also.  Besides  a  large  addition  to  the  publications 
of  the  Arundel  Society  and  to  the  beautifully  engraved  portraits  of  English 
worthies  by  Houbraken,  a  magnificent  view  of  Rome,  nearly  nine  feet  long 
by  three  feet  six  inches  in  height,  has  been  presented  to  St.  Gregory's. 
This  famous  picture,  a  view  of  Rome  in  1765,  from  the  Janiculum,  was 
drawn  by  Giuseppe  Vasi,  Count  Palatine,  Ac. 


It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  "  pulchritudinis  studium"  which  the 
inspired  writer  so  highly  commended,  is  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  practical  things.  Downside  has  been  hard  at  work  during  the  past 
term ;  itff  representatives  made  a  brave  show  at  the  Christmas  matricula- 
tion examination  at  the  London  University ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  when 
the  results  of  the  junior  and  senior  "  Oxford  Locals,"  and  of  the  July 
matriculation  of  London  are  published,  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves. 


Our  old  friend  Francis  Fleming  has  been  appointed  Attomey-Genenil 
for  Ceylon. 


The  "  Davis  Lecture  "  of  the  Zoological  Society  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
James  Edmund  Harting,  on  Thursday,  the  28th  June.  Mr.  Harting  has 
already  been  selected  more  than  once  to  deliver  this  lecture.  On  this 
occasion  he  chose  for  his  subject  Birds  and  Lighthouses,"  and,  in  its 
development,  explained  in  an  interesting  manner  what  is  known  concern- 
ing the  question  of  the  migration  of  birds — why,  and  how  they  migrate, 
and  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  account  for  this  curiously-transmitted 
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instinct.  We  regret  that  a  fuller  report  has  not  reached  us  in  time  to  give 
our  readers  a  more  lengthy  account  of  this  important  subject,  which  Mr. 
Harting's  immense  knowledge  of  natural  history  enabled  him  to  treat  so 
ably.  A  resume  of  the  lecture  will  be  found  in  the  Field  "  for  June  30th, 
1883. 


The  following  is  the  list  of  Gregorian  medallists  and  "  Day "  prize- 
men : — 

Gregorian  Medallists. 

1880.  John  Digan  (Rhetoric). 

1881.  George  Hicks  (Higher  Syntax). 

1882.  Michael  Sweetman  (Rhetoric). 

"Day"  Prizemen. 

1878.  Randolph  Kilkelly. 

1879.  John  Bethell  (Higher  Syntax). 

1880.  John  Digan  (Rhetoric). 

1881.  Hamish  Sweetman  (Poetry). 

1882.  Antony  Kynaston  (Poetry). 


The  spring  meeting  of  the  Council  of  St.  Gregory's  Society  was  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer  on  the  9th  of  May  last.  The  Very 
Rev.  the  President  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  an  attendance  of 
thirteen  members.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society  : — As  life  members,  Don  Modesto  Basadre  and  John  Vrignon  ;  as 
extraordinary  members,  Edward  Butler  and  Charles  Victor  Coates,  M.A.; 
as  ordinary  members,  Francis  Glynn  Conolly,  Fernando  Gutierez  de 
Estrada,  Valentine  Keenan,  Thomas  A.  Kelly,  Charles  Eustace  Murphy, 
Raymond  Murphy,  William  Touche,  Bernard  Rawlinson,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
D.  Sweeney. 

The  Council  unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  the  Society  at  the  next 
annual  general  meeting  to  adopt  the  following  resolutions: — 1.  "That 
the  annual  subscription  to  the  Society  shall  be  One  Pound  per  annum,  and 
that  each  member  shall  receive,  without  further  payment,  a  copy  of  each  issue 
of  the  '  Downside  Review,'  which  is  now  the  official  organ  of  the  Society." 

2.  "  That  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  life  members  shall  be  increased." 

3.  "  That  the  amount  to  be  voted  for  proficiency  in  studies,  and  the  pro- 
portions in  which  the  same  should  be  distributed  should  be  reconsidered." 

4.  "  That  a  sum  of  money  should  be  annually  voted  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  treasurer  towards  the  expenses  of  keeping  the  Society's 
accounts.'' 

Mr.  Llewellyn  Mostyn  resigned  the  office  of  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Lescher, 
who  has  been  acting  treasurer  during  the  past  year,  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  correct  the  list  of  members  in 
accordance  with  Rule  6  (a  rule  providing  that  the  names  of  members 
whose  subscriptions  shall  be  more  than  two  years  in  arrears  may  be 
erased  from  the  list). 
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The  Treasurer  presented  the  following  balance-sheet  for  the  year 
ending  December  31st,  1882  : — 

Income  Account  from  Sth  July  to  Slst  December,  1882. 

1882,  July  9th.  £   s,  d. 

By  Balance  from  last  Aooount  79  12  2 
„  Capital    Account — Life 

Subscriptions  .    .    .    .  41  10  0 

„  Dividends  on  Investments  10  18  4 

y,  Subscriptions    ....  35  15  6 


Amount  voted  for  Prizes  . 
Do.         do.  Album. 


„  L.W.Mostyn, Esq., amount 
overpaid  as  balance  of  his 
Account  as  Treasurer  . 

„  Sundries  

„  Messrs.  Wyon  and  Co.,  on 
account  of  Medal  .    .  . 

„  "  Downside    Review  " — 
Payments  .    .  £59    8  8 
Less  Subscrip- 
tions received    6  10  3 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

13 

8 

20 

0 

0 

1 

3 

9 

2a 

0 

0 

1882,  Dec.  Slst. 
To  Balance  in  hand — Capital 
Account.    .    .  41  10  0 
Income  Ac- 
count .    .    .  12  10  2 


52  18  5 


54    0  2 


£167  16  0 


£167  16  0 


1877—1882. 
To  32  Life  Subscriptions 
(Underpaid  IO5.)  .  . 

„  Brought  from  Income  Ac 
count,  pursuant  to  Eeso- 
lution  of  General  Meet 
ing  of  1879  .... 

„  Brought  from  Income  Ac 
count,  pursuant  to  Reso- 
lution of  General  Meet- 
ing of  1880,  being  balance 
of  Income  in  hand  on  31st 
December,  1880   .    .  . 


Capital  Accomt,  Slst  Becemher,  1882. 

£    ;   d,  \      1877—1882.   July  Sth,  1882. 

I  £  5.  d. 

335  10   0     Bj  Balance  on  hand    .    .    .    10  10  0 
I    „  £381  8«.  7^.,  Consols  and 

Brokerage   360   7  3 

'      Dec.  31st,  1882. 
Balance  in  hand     ....    41  10  0 


29    0  0 


47  17  3 


^412    7  3 


£4X2    7  3 


Balance  Sheet,  Slst  Becemiber,  1882. 


LIABILITIES. 

To  Messrs.  Wyon  and  Co. 


£  t.  d. 
64  13  7 


Whittingham  and 

Co.  23  18  10 

Balance   375  15  0 


ie464    7  5 


ASSETS. 

£ 

By  Arrears  of  Subscriptions 
to  date,  estimated  at  .    .  50 
„  Investments  as  per  Capi- 
tal Account     ....  360 
„  Union  Bank  of 
London — Capi- 
tal Account   .  £41  10  0 
„  Income  Account  12  10  2 

  54 


#.  d, 

0  0 

7  3 

0  2 


£464    7  5 
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We  have  been  promised  an  account  of  the  ancient  city  of  Caer  P^- 
sauelcoit,  vvlgo  Penselwood,  between  Wincanton  and  Bonham,  the  oldest 
city  in  Somersetshire,  concerning  whose  history  two  yery  interesting 
pamphlets  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Kerslake,  a  well-known  Bristol 
antiquary.  The  long  promised  notice  of  Gregorian  writers  will  also  begin 
in  our  next  number.  

The  "  Old  Gregorian  "  gives  us  in  the  present  number  some  of  his  re- 
miniscences of  the  early  days  of  Downside.  They  are  interesting  to  us  of 
the  younger  generation,  and  to  those  of  his  own  day  (though  few,  alas ! 
remain)  such  records  of  the  past  will  often  recall  scenes  and  personages 
which  require  only  such  gentle  reminders  to  be  thought  of  with  kindly 
interest.  Old  Gregorians  from  the  time  of  him  who  is  to  us  the  "old 
Gregorian,"  to  our  own  day  when  the  newest-fledged  goes  out  into  the 
world,  are  scattered  all  over  the  earth.  Now  from  America  we  hear  of 
the  successes  of  an  eminent  judge  or  advocate  who  years  ago  learnt  the 
first  rudiments  of  debate  perhaps  in  the  old  house  at  Downside ;  now 
perhaps  in  a  distant  colony  of  the  empire  one  of  us  "  is  called  upon  to 
fill  a  post  of  high  distinction.  Sometimes  when  least  expected  a  traveller 
even  in  the  remote  parts  of  South  America  will  come  across  an  old 
Gregorian  who  has  not  forgotten  Downside,  though  to  him  it  is  perhaps 
the  Downside  of  fifty  years  ago. 

In  the  summer  of  last  year  our  late  treasurer  undertook  an  arduous 
journey  into  the  interior  of  the  South  American  continent.  What  hard- 
ships he  underwent,  what  perils  he  escaped,  and  how  he  returned  bronzed 
and  bearded,  and  laden  with  the  spoil  of  the  tumuli  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians, we  will  leave  him  to  tell  himself.  Yim  voce  we  have  heard  the 
story  and  listened  to  it  with  breathless  interest.  It  only  remains  now 
that  he  should  fulfil  his  promise  and  afford  the  same  pleasure  to  the 
readers  of  the  "  Downside  Review." 

It  was  not,  however,  while  excavating  in  the  sandy  plains  of  some 
hitherto  unheard  of  part  of  Mexico,  or  while  riding  the  untamed  steeds 
of  those  regions  in  pursuit  of  the  ferocious  guanaco,  but  amidst  the  com- 
parative civilization  of  sunny  Lima  that  the  acccident  of  fate  brought 
together  our  esteemed  treasurer  (who  had  not  at  that  time  resigned  his 
office)  and  a  Spanish  Don  of  high  standing  in  the  city.  Our  friend  was 
engaged  in  the  perusal  of  the  "  Downside  Review,"  the  first  volume  of 
which  accompanied  him  in  all  his  wanderings,  even  in  those  arid  regions 
where  the  transport  of  articles  of  such  prime  necessity  as  soap  and  change 
of  garments  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  name  arrested  the 
attention  of  Don  Modesto  Basadre,  who  more  than  fifty  years  ago  was 
a  student  at  Downside.  It  formed  a  bond  of  union  at  once,  and  we  are 
happy  to  add  that  Don  Modesto  is  now  a  life  member  of  St.  Gregory's 
Society  and  a  constant  subscriber  to  the  "  Downside  Review."  He  has 
also  forwarded  to  us  for  publication  some  reminiscences  of  the  Downside 
of  his  time.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  publish  them  in  exfenso, 
but  a  few  extracts  may  prove  not  uninteresting.  We  leave  the  names  as 
he  gives  them ;  most  of  our  readers  will  recognize  some  of  them  as  fami- 
liar and  honoured  ones  in  days  succeeding  those  of  which  he  speaks  : — 
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I  think  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1831  that  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 

B  broke  into  the  college  rooms,  and  stole  a  great  number  of  the  boys* 

books,  and  especially  a  case  of  very  good  mathematical  instruments  from 
my  desk.  A  watch  was  set,  with  the  object  of  detecting  the  thief. 
There  were  four  rooms  communicating  with  the  study-room,  in  one  of 
which  lived  (in  the  day-time)  Mr.  Folding.  Another  served  as  the 
library,  and  had  a  door  of  communication  with  Mr.  Folding's  room,  and 
two  others  were  used  as  class-rooms.  All  these  rooms  had  windows  look- 
ing out  on  the  interior  yard  of  the  buildings.    As  B  was  son  of  "  old 

B  the  college  tailor,  and  brought  up  in  the  college,  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  establishment.  One  night  a  priest 
called  Mr.  Brown  (the  same  who  went  several  times  to  Rome  when 
bishop  Baines  had  some  serious  contentions  with  the  college),  a  student 
named  M'Grath,  and  the  college  steward  (whose  name  I  don  t  recollect), 
kept  watch  in  Mr.  Folding's  room  without  any  lights.  Late  in  the  night 
they  heard  a  noise  in  the  interior  yard,  and  saw  a  man  coming  towards  the 
window  of  the  room,  followed  by  a  heifer,  which  ran  about,  making  some 
noise.  He  came  directly  towards  the  window  of  the  boys'  library,  opened 
it,  and  getting  through,  passed  into  the  schoolroom.  As  he  did  so  Mr. 
Folding  followed  him,  and  levelling  a  gun  loaded  with  shot,  called  on  him 

to  surrender.    B  ran  forward,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  door 

leading  to  the  refectory,  Mr.  Brown  fired  at  him,  the  shot  hitting  him  in 
the  back.  Though  wounded,  the  thief  managed  to  run  through  the  refec- 
tory and  down  the  stairs  leading  to  the  kitchen.  Hearing  the  report  of 
the  gun,  several  students  ran  down  the  stairs  of  the  round  tower  at  the 
angle  of  the  school-room.    I  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  arrive,  and  found 

the  room  full  of  smoke.    In  the  meantime  B          had  hidden  himself 

under  the  kitchen  stairs.  He  was,  however,  soon  discovered,  seized,  and 
sent  to  gaol.  He  was  afterwards  tried  and  condemned  to  transportation 
to  Botany  Bay.  On  board  of  the  hulk  at  Fortsmouth  he  endeavoured  to 
escape  by  jumping  into  the  sea,  and  was  shot  dead  by  the  sentinel  on 
duty. 

"  One  afternoon  in  the  autumn  season,  we  were  playing  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  college,  when  a  small  dog  came  running  amongst  the  boys, 
barking  furiously.  This  it  repeated  so  persistently,  that  I  and  a  boy 
named  Flores  followed  it,  when  it  led  us  to  the  curve  that  the  road  makes 
as  it  passes  from  the  village,  past  the  lodge  gates.  Here  we  found  a 
middle-aged  man  lying  on  his  back,  apparently  dead.  Flores  and  I  ran 
back  for  assistance,  and  returned  with  a  priest  named  Davis  (a  Welsh- 
man), and  together  we  carried  the  man  to  the  college.  He  recovered, 
and  probably  owed  his  life  to  the  faithful  sagacity  of  his  little  dog. 

"  Whilst  I  was  at  Downside  I  learnt  music.  My  master  was  the  same 
gentleman  who  played  the  organ  in  our  chapel.  On  one  occasion  he  had 
a  dispute  in  the  tavern  of  the  village  and  gave  a  tremendous  blow  with  his 
fist,  which  killed  his  opponent.  He  was  tried  for  manslaughter,  but  for- 
tunately acquitted  after  a  very  severe  trial.  I  have  no  recollection  of  his 
name,  but  he  must  be  dead  long  ago,  as  at  that  time  he  was  not  a  young 
man. 
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"  During  the  whole  time  I  remained  at  the  college  there  was  very  little 
illness  and  only  one  death.  This  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  a  very 
old  priest,  educated  at  Douay.  He  was  buried  in  the  garden  in  the  small 
cemetery  which  existed  there  in  my  time,  and  which  perhaps  exists  until 
now." 


The  following  are  the  principal  meteorological  data  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing March  31st,  1882  : — Mean  reading  of  barometer  at  Downside,  29*742 
inches  ;  the  mean  reading  for  the  country,  between  the  latitudes  60**-56°, 
29*699.  The  mean  temperature  was  39°* I  ;  that  of  the  country  as  above, 
39^*4;  the  total  amount  of  rain  collected  was  11*28  inches;  the  number 
of  days  on  which  it  was  registered,  67.  The  mean  total  of  country  a^ 
above,  6*99  inches,  falling  on  48  days.  The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was  at 
Totnes,  14*95  inches ;  the  least  at  Cambridge,  4*68  inches. 

A  correspondent  has  forwarded  us  the  following  list  of  play-days  at 
Downside  throughout  the  year  as  it  was  in  his  time  (1875).  We  are  not 
aware  whether  alterations  have  since  been  made,  but  the  list  may  prove 
useful  for  comparison  and  as  a  record.  The  meaning  of  the  terms  First 
Thursday  (which  is  of  extended  signification),  studies  on,  &c.,  will  be 
familiar  to  old  boys. 

List  of  Boys'  Recreation  Days.. — 1.  Christmas  Vacation,  from 
December  23rd  to  January  13th,  both  included. 

2.  Shrove  Tuesday.    First  Thursday. 

3.  Easter  Monday.        „  „ 

4.  Easter  Tuesday.       „  „ 

5.  St.  George.    Half  day  and  studies  off*. 

6.  Whit  Monday.    First  Thursday. 

7.  The  Long  Vacation.    Seven  weeks. 

8.  St.  Cecily.  Half  day  with  studies  off"  (to  be  asked  for  by  first 
treble  and  first  thurifer). 

9.  The  Month  days.  First  Thursday.  N.B.  Not  those  falling  in 
the  Vacation. 

10.  The  prior's  feast.    First  Thursday. 

11.  The  prefects  feast.  First  Thursday,  With  studies  oflT  the 
previous  evening, 

12.  Sub-prefect's  feast.    Studies  off",  on  nearest  half  play  day, 

13.  Prior  s  installation  (not  re-installation)  )  t^.     mi  i 

14.  Prefect's     „       (    „  „      )  |  F'«t  Thursday. 

15.  First  day  of  skating.  A  whole  day  with  studies  ow,  to  be  altered 
into  two  half  play  days  at  the  prior  s  discretion. 

16.  Day  of  solemn  profession  in  the  house.    No  studies  on  the  day, 

1 7*  Day  of  a  priest's  ordination  in  the  house.    No  studies  on  the  day. 

18.  Visit  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  )  First  Thursday,  once 

1 9.  Visit  of  the  Very  Rev.  Father  President.  J  in  the  Quadnennium. 

20.  When  any  resident  in  the  house  takes  a  degree  at  the  university, 
half  day  and  studies  offl 

21.  Studies  off.  Easter  Sunday,  Whit  Sunday,  Corpus  Christi,  choosing 
king  night,  first  Communion  Sunday,  Ascension  Day,  Feast  of  SS.  Peter 
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and  Paul,  Sunday  on  which  the  retreat  ends.  Once  for  football,  once  for 
handball,  and  once  for  cricket  on  first  opportunity,  and  on  day  of  dress 
rehearsal  of  play. 

22.  Spiritual  reading  in  writing  time  on  choosing  king  night,  before 
prefect's  feast,  St.  Cecily's,  and  d|iy  of  dress  rehearsal  of  play. 

23.  On  feasts  of  the  house  (i.e.  All  Saints,  O.S.B.,  St.  Benedict  Biscop, 
St.  Benedict,  solemn  commemoration,  S.P.B.),  no  studies. 

24.  St.  Damasus.  Half  day,  and  studies  off  for  poetry  class  if  they 
present  a  satisfactory  piece  of  poetry. 

25.  St.  Bede.  Whole  day  with  studies  off  for  those  who  obtain 
honours. 

26.  Half  day,  with  studies  off,  after  the  Christmas  examination,  for  the 
dutinguuhed. 


We  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  St.  Gregory's  Society  at  the 
approaching  annual  meeting  to  a  suggestion  that  has  been  made  for  making 
one  number  annually  of  this  Review  more  especially  a  school  number.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  held  in  London,  the  wish 
was  expressed  for  recommendation  to  the  annual  meeting  that  in  future 
three  numbers  of  the  "  Downside  Review  **  should  be  published  annually : 
one  in  January,  one  at  Easter,  and  one  at  the  meeting  in  July.  We  think 
that  the  idea  of  making,  say,  the  Easter  number,  especially  a  school 
number,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  We  would  suggest  that  it  should 
consist  of  the  school  news  of  the  term — reports  on  the  studies  by  the 
masters;  articles  of  a  similar  description  to  the  article  in  our  present 
number  entitled  the  "Day- Prize;"  and  original  essays  and  poems  by 
the  boys  themselves.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  object 
of  the  publication  of  such  essays  is  the  encouragement  of  English  com- 
position, and  that  only  those  which  showed  distinct  merit  would  be 
admitted.  As  a  further  encouragement,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
Society  should  offer  prizes  of  sufficient  value  for  the  best  English 
essay  and  the  best  English  poem.  The  terms  of  the  competition  should 
be  made  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  term.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  if  such  an  idea  were  heartily  taken  up  and  encouraged  by 
the  authorities  and  professors,  it  would  prove  of  considerable  benefit. 
Besides,  the  publication  of  the  prize  essays  would  give  to  us  an  opportunity 
of  judging  the  progress  of  composition  in  the  school,  which  we  have  other- 
wise no  means  of  doing.  The  elaboration  of  the  idea  which  has  been 
suggested  may  fitly  be  left  to  a  sub-committee  to  be  appointed  at  the 
annual  meeting.  For  the  present,  we  content  ourselves  with  bringing  it 
under  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the  St.  Gregory's  Society.  * 

At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  we  have  received  intelligence  that  at 
the  recent  examination  for  matriculation  at  the  London  university  the 
following  students  from  Downside  have  passed : — Adalrich  Benziger, 
Charles  Kuypers,  Antony  Kynaston,  Francis  Thorby  Long,  Archibald 
Mitford,  and  Charles  Mostyn.  These,  with  the  four  who  passed  at  the 
January  examination,  make  the  number  of  ten  in  one  year,  that  is,  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  school. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  GREGORIANS. 

No.  V. 

The  Most  Reverend  Roger  Bedb  VAtraHAir,  D.D.,  O.S.B., 
Archbishop  of  Sydkey. 

Roger  William  Vaughan,  who  took  in  holy  religion  the  name  of 
Bede^  was  bom  on  January  9,  1884>  at  Courtfield,  near  Boss^ 
Herefordshire.  His  father  was  Colonel  John  Francis  Vanghan, 
of  Courtfield,  and  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Louisa  Yaughan,  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Bolls,  of  the  Hendac,  Monmouthshire. 

His  childhood  was  passed  at  Courtfield  under  the  care  of  an 
affectionate  but  conscientious  father,  and  of  a  mother  whose 
saintly  life  and  example  have  been  a  precious  inheritance  to  all 
her  children.  Roger  was  the  second  son,  the  present  bishop 
(Herbert  Vaughan)  of  Salford  being  the  eldest ;  and  these  two 
were  sufficiently  near  one  another  in  age  to  be  brought  up  in 
very  intimate  companionship.  At  the  age  of  six  he  was  sent 
with  his  brother  Herbert  to  a  boarding-school  at  Monmouth, 
where  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess  (afterwards  bishop  of  Clifton) , 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Abbot  (now  rector  of  St.  Mary's, 
Monmouth),  had  under  his  care  a  few  boys,  the  sons  of  the 
Catholic  gentry  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  Here  he  remained 
about  two  years  and  a-half  or  three  years.  His  kind  masters 
found  him  good,  gentle,  truthful,  and  pious.  He  did  not  show 
any  extraordinary  talent  or  strong  love  for  study;  and  his 
physical  health  soon  began  to  be  so  delicate  as  almost  to  put  a 
stop  to  all  attempts  at  study.    He  was  taken  home  because  it 
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was  thought  that  he  was  suffering  from  disease  of  the  heart.  He 
spent  the  next  four  or  five  years  at  Courtfield,  only  allowed  to 
study  when  he  felt  inclined.  Confinement  and  stooping  over  a 
book  were  pronounced  to  be  injurious  to  him,  and  he  was 
encouraged  to  be  in  the  open  air  and  to  spend  his  time  in  cheer- 
ful amusement.  Bat  his  education,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  went  on  all  the  time. 

His  soul  wa9  formed  to  piety  ^  under  the  influence  of  his  holy 
mother.  He  and  his  elder  brother  used  to  be  fond  of  playing  at 
saying  Mass,  and  at  anything  that  was  ecclesiastical.  Not  being 
strong,  his  recreations  were  chiefly  of  a  quiet  kind.  He  was  fond 
of  drawing,  of  painting,  and  of  music ;  and  he  used  to  amuse 
himself  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  with  acting,  and  similar  per- 
formances. He  enjoyed  quietly  fishing  in  the  Wye,  which  flows 
through  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  England,  past  the  Court- 
field  demesne.  Hunting  and  shooting  and  sports  requiring 
physical  strength  he  had  no  turn  for.  Indeed  he  used  to  dread 
firing  a  gun,  and  to  shrink  from  inflicting  death  or  pain  upon 
animals.  He  was  exceedingly  affectionate  and  sensitive,  bright, 
inventive,  full  of  humour  and  fun,  and  clever  at  all  he  took  up. 

His  first  sign  of  a  vocation  of  a  more  marked  kind  was  given 
in  1848,  when  his  parents  were  spending  the  winter  in  the  island 
of  Jersey.  The  Jesuits  had  been  brutally  expelled  by  the  revolu- 
tion froija  different  countries  in  Europe.  This  fired  his  generous 
and  sympathetic  disposition,  and  he  then  told  his  mother  he  was 
determined  to  become  a  Jesuit  himself.  But  he  was  still  too 
delicate  to  leave  home.  In  1851,  however,  when  he  was  about 
seventeen,  he  was  thought  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  be  sent 
to  the  Benedictine  college  of  St.  Gregory,  at  Downside,  near 
Bath,  which  his  elder  brother  had  just  left  to  continue  his  eccle- 
siastical studies  in  Bome. 

At  Downside  his  health  improved,  and  he  advanced  with  great 
rapidity  in  learning,  making  up  by  his  excellent  abilities  for  the 
disadvantages  under  which  his  delicacy  had  laid  him  for  so  many 
years.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  passio- 
nately attached,  the  thought  of  becoming  a  priest,  which  had 
left  him  before  he  went  to  college,  returned  to  him  with  great 
force.  The  love  of  home  seemed  to  have  been  extinguished  in 
him  and  its  charm  to  have  departed ;  and  he  made  up  his  mind 

^  The  substance,  and  to  some  extent  the  very  words,  of  these  first  two 
pages  have  been  taken  from  the  biography  of  Archbishop  Vaughan,  which 
appeared  in  the  "Tablet"  on  Acigust  25,  1883. 
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to  become  a  child  of  St.  Benedict  at  Downside,  where  he  had  been 
greatly  edified  by  the  holy  and  devoted  lives  of  that  religious 
community.  He  received  the  habit  on  September  12, 185S,  from 
Prior  Peter  Wilson,  in  company  with  John  Wulstan  Richards 
(now  incumbent  of  St.  Joseph's,  Swansea,  and  canon  of  Newport), 
George  Clement  Clark,  now  of  St.  John^s,  Bath,  and  one  other 
postulant.  He  took  the  solemn  vows  of  religion  at  the  hands  of 
the  late  Prior  Norbert  Sweeney  on  October  5,  1854. 

It  was  whilst  at  Downside  that  he  had  two  singular  presenti- 
ments. The  one  was  a  certain  knowledge  of  his  mother's  death 
before  the  news  of  it  had  reached  the  college,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  he  could  have  had  no  grounds  for  supposing  her  to  be  ill. 
The  other  was  a  kind  of  foresight  into  the  future.  It  seemed  to 
him,  as  he  used  to  describe  it,  that  he  saw  himself  grown  up  and 
sent  to  Australia  to  do  a  great  work,  and  then  suddenly  disappear 
in  a  blue  mist.  This  feeling  so  impressed  his  mind  that  he 
actually  took  down  the  map  of  Australia  to  examine  it,  and  when 
he  saw  marked  on  the  map  the  range  of  the  "  Blue  Mountains,'' 
he  concluded  that  this  was  the  blue  mist  in  which  he  was  to  dis- 
appear. And  often  afterwards,  and  still  more  when  he  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Holy  See  for  Sydney,  he  used  to  tell  his  friends 
that  they  were  to  expect  his  sudden  disappearance  some  day 
among  the  Blue  Mountains.  There  is  something  curious  and 
remarkable,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  the  way  in  which  this  latter 
presentiment  was  fulfilled.  And  it  is  curious  also  to  note  that 
the  cell  he  occupied  at  Downside  as  a  young  religious  was  the 
identical  one  which  had  previously  been  the  cell  of  two  other 
great  English  Benedictines  who  also  distinguished  themselves 
in  New  South  Wales,  Archbishop  Bede  Polding,  and  Bishop 
Ullathorne. 

In  the  year  1855,  after  he  had  been  in  the  religious  habit  about 
two  years,  he  was  sent,  for  the  purpose  of  study,  to  Rome,  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Paul  fuori  le  mura.  It  was  this  far-seeing 
decision  of  his  superiors  which  has  given  its  colour  and  character 
to  his  whole  life.  The  Cassinese  Benedictines,  among  whom  he 
was  sent,  had  learned  men  and  learned  traditions.  Borne  herself 
always  contains  in  her  ecclesiastical  society  men  whom  merely  to 
know  is  an  education  j  and  she  teaches  and  elevates  the  youthful 
heart  by  her  very  stones. 

Roger  Bede  Vaughan  resided  in  Italy  from  1855  to  August, 
1859.  These  four  years  were  spent  chiefly  at  San  Callisto  and 
San  Paolo  ;  but  the  young  Benedictine  did  not  omit  to  visit  the 
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great  arch-monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  and  the  cradle  of  western 
monachism^  Sabiaco.  His  life  at  Rome  was  that  of  a  religious 
man  and  of  a  hard  student.  With  all  his  brilliant  qualities  the 
late  archbishop  had  a  real  love  of  seclusion.  This  was  partly 
self-denial  and  the  wish  to  escape  dangerous  occasioi^s  of  yanity ; 
but  it  was  also,  in  great  measure^  his  natural  temperament.  He 
could  not  tolerate  frivolous  people  and  commonplace  talk.  He 
could  unbend  and  be  genial  and  jocose,  as  his  friends  well  knew. 
But  he  knew  no  mean  between  that  and  serious  work.  To  give 
an  idea  of  how  he  worked  in  Rome,  the  following  extracts  from 
his  letters  may  be  quoted.    The  first  is  from  a  letter  dated  San 

Paolo  fuori  le  mura,  March  15,  1858.'' — "  Lady    was 

kind  enough  to  call  on  me  here,  about  a  fortnight  ago.  I  showed 
them  every  civiKty  I  could ;  the  church,  relics,  &c.  &c.  It  is 
so  long  a  walk  to  Rome  and  back  from  St.  Paul's,  that,  as  I  can 
never  get  there  vrithout  sacrificing  some  of  my  choir-duties^  I 
make  the  journey  as  seldom  as  possible.  In  fact  I  never  go 
in  unless  I  have  some  i^ecessity.  I  purposely  avoid  making 
acquaintances,  for  if  once  in  a  town  one  begins  visiting,  serious 
study  is  at  an  end." 

The  second  is  from  a  letter  written  at  San  Callisto  in  the  same 
year,  but  a  few  months  later,  September  23: — "With  regard 
to  my  health,  I  am  quite  well.  And  so  much  so,  that  instead 
of  taking  the  customary  villeggiatura,  have  been  remaining  in 
Rome  to  study,  as  I  wish  to  work  up  my  Greek  a  little  during 
the  vacation.  I  can  read  German  now  with  little  diflSculty.  I 
have  picked  it  up  during  my  recreation  hours,  as  I  require  very 
little  exercise,  and  find  my  only  pleasures  amongst  my  books. 

 spread  the  report  of  my  sickness ;  indeed  he  told  me  the 

other  day  that  he  did  his  best  to  get  me  removed.  In  the 
middle  of  summer,  perhaps,  I  did  look  a  little  pale,  and  was,  as 
everyone  else,  a  little  pulled  down  by  the  heat ;  but  I  have  been 
strong  enough  to  perform  all  my  duties  without  difficulty  through 
the  whole  summer.  One  of  my  reasons  for  learning  German  is 
because  I  have  a  great  love  for  philosophy,  and  they  tell  me  I 
have  a  turn  for  it,  and  ought  to  make  it  my  study ;  and  there  are 
so  many  works,  literary  and  philosophical,  in  that  language  which 
are  not  translated,  that  I  thought  my  play-time  would  not  be 
thrown  away  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  it.  As  I  do  not  know  j 
what  I  may  be  put  to  in  the  future,  whether  Downside,  Belmont, 
or  mission,  I  have  not  turned  my  mind  to  any  one  branch  of 
science  in  particular,  but  have  been  trying  to  do  my  best  in  all. 
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It,  however^  it  should  ever  enter  the  minds  of  superiors  to  think 
me  capable  of  instructing  in  days  to  come^  I  should  apply  myself 
in  particular  to  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  might  be  des- 
tined for  me — as^  to  be  really  proficient  in  ally  requires  many 
years  of  intense  labour.  However^  as  I  have  no  reason  at  present 
to  think  that  such  will  be  the  case^  I  shall  try  to  do  my  best^ 
and  make  myself  as  useful  as  my  poor  abilities  will  admit/'  ^ 

We  have  here^  in  his  own  words^  the  indication  rather  than 
the  description  of  his  life  at  San  Callisto  and  San  Paolo.  He 
worked  hard  at  theology^  history,  philosophy,  and  literature. 
He  had  regular  terms  and  times  of  study,  though  it  would  not 
appear  that  he  joined  any  class.  His  teacher,  during  a  great 
part  of  his  stay,  was  the  learned  Don  Angelo  Zelli-Jacobuzzi, 
'  now  abbot  of  St.  Paul's,  whom  the  writer  has  lately  heard  to 
speak  of  him  with  great  admiration  and  affection.  Among  the 
community  of  San  Paolo  he  was  naturally  an  object  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  English-speaking  visitors,  and  the  more  so 
in  virtue  of  his  handsome,  winning  face,  and  his  tall  and  com- 
manding figure.  Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  how  he 
was  the  guide  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  His  Royal  Highness 
visited  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul.  The  writer  has  heard  him 
describe  how,  before  he  would  begin  his  functions  as  "  cicerone,'' 
he  insisted  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  he  should  be  "  properly 
introduced."  He  used  to  relate  how,  in  pointing  out  the 
mosaics  of  the  Popes  which  run  round  the  clerestory  of  the 
great  church,  he  casually  but  very  distinctly  requested  the  Prince 
to  observe  that  they  began  with  St.  Peter,  and  ended  with 
Pius  the  Ninth." 

It  was  one  of  his  pleasant  memories  to  recall  how  kind  to  him, 
in  the  days  of  his  Roman  life,  had  been  Pio  None  himself.  The 

^  There  is  a  very  simple  and  charming  letter,  dated  San  Paolo,  December 
15,  1858,  addressed  to  Prior  Sweeney,  giving  details  of  his  Roman  life,  firom 
which  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  make  an  extract : — 

There  could  not  be  a  better  place  (if  a  man  has  a  conscience  and  is  a 
monk)  to  love  God  and  gain  knowledge.  I  must  always  feel  most  grateM  to 
you  for  this  amongst  your  other  numerous  kindnesses  to  me,  in  having  sent 
me  to  a  place  where  I  am  likely,  or  at  least  have  an  opportunity,  to  prepare 
myself  to  be  of  some  service  to  our  dear  congregation  ....  I  miss  our  way 
at  Downside  in  some  things  very  much ;  after  being  accustomed  to  an  active 
life,  this  kind  of  diluted  retreat  is  a  little  trying  at  first.  But  I  have  plenty 
to  do,  and  find  my  time  too  short.  They  have  no  ceremonies,  expositions, 
high  Compline,  as  we  have  at  Downside !  I  have  seen  no  altar  look  so  well 
since  I  have  been  at  Rome  as  ours  does  on  a  grand  day,  after  Brother  Wil- 
frid's talents  and  good  taste  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.'* 
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Holy  Father,  in  the  times  before  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Vatican,  was  never  happier  than  when  attending  a  function  on  a 
great  festival,  or  receiving  the  clergy  or  the  religious  at  his  light 
collation  after  the  solemnities  were  over.  Roger  Bede  Vaughan 
was  always  noticed  by  the  kindly  Pontiff  on  great  days  at  St. 
Paulas,  and  received  from  him  many  a  good  word,  and  sometimes 
a  little  gift  to  mark  his  fatherly  affection.  And  it  was  under- 
stood that  it  was  owing  to  the  express  and  direct  wish  of  the 
Pope  that  the  young  student  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Rome  so 
long  as  he  did. 

It  was  in  Rome  that  the  young  religious  received  the  holy 
order  of  the  Priesthood.  He  had  received  the  tonsure  and 
minor  orders  from  the  late  Bishop  Morris  at  Downside  on  June 
2,  1855.  He  was  advanced  to  the  Subdiaconate  in  Rome  on 
April  3,  1858,  and  to  the  Diaconate  on  Ember  Saturday,  March 
19,  1859.  Three  weeks  later,  namely,  on  April  9  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  ordained  Priest  by  Cardinal  Patrizi,  the  Vicar  of 
His  Holiness,  in  the  Lateran  basilica.  He  celebrated  his  first 
Mass  on  April  15. 

He  returned  to  Downside  in  August  of  the  same  year,  1869. 
During  the  two  years  which  he  now  spent  in  the  monastery  of 
his  profession,  his  chief  work  was  the  care  of  the  mission  which 
is  attached  to  St.  Gregory's.  He  had  his  duties  in  the  choir, 
and  he  also  taught  in  the  college) ;  but  it  was  in  the  care  of  souls 
that  he  now  began  to  develop  two  of  the  principal  talents  which 
God  had  given  him,  his  power  of  governing,  and  his  gift  of 
speech.  He  was  not  without  consciousness  of  what  he  could  do 
as  a  speaker ;  and  during  these  two  years  he  took  particular  pains 
in  studying  how  to  impress  and  move  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  poor.  He  might  have  become  a  great  missioner  had  not 
Almighty  God  destined  him  for  a  yet  more  important  work. 

The  Benedictine  cathedral  monastery  of  St.  Michael,  near 
Hereford,  was  opened  with  much  solemnity  on  September  4, 
1861.  But  already  for  two  years  a  small  community  had  been 
on  the  spot,  and  the  work  of  the  house,  as  a  noviciate  and  place 
of  studies,  had  been  begun  on  the  21st  of  November,  a  venerable 
and  "  memorable  "  day.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1861  that  Roger 
Bede  Vaughan  was  appointed  by  the  President-General  of  the 
English  Benedictines  as  professor  of  metaphysics  and  moral  philo- 
sophy at  St.  Michael's.  It  was  a  post  of  considerable  importance, 
and  it  offered  to  the  peculiar  gifts  and  talents  of  Father  Bede  an 
opportunity  which  he  was  not  likely  to  let  slip.    St.  Michael  s 
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was  the  House  of  Studies of  the  congregation.  Here  a  priest 
and  professor  had  under  his  charge  or  within  the  reach  of  his 
influence  the  whole  of  the  young  men  who  were  in  time  to  form 
the  congregation  itself.  Bede  Yaughan  eyen  from  the  earliest 
period  of  his  religious  life  had  seen  the  importance  of  St. 
MichaeFs^  and  had  humbly  aspired  to  be  a  member  of  its  com- 
munity. Writing  from  Home  to  a  friend  on  March  15,  1858 
(the  year  before  St.  Michael's  was  occupied),  he  said, If  you 
should  write  to  me  I  should  be  most  thankful  to  hear  something 
about  Belmont,  for  I  take  a  special  interest  in  it.  .  .  .  I  know 
not  if  it  would  be  bold  to  ask  if  there  be  any  chance  of  my  being 
sent  there  on  my  re  turn.''  Again,  a  month  later,  he  writes 
(April  15)  :  "Belmont  is  my  hope."  And  on  June  8  of  the 
same  year  he  says:  ^^I  am  particularly  interested  to  know  if 
those  who  are  to  go  to  Belmont  are  determined,  as  I  may  come 
under  something."  And  on  the  following  August  24  he  speaks 
thus  humbly  of  himself:  "Even  the  weakest  can  help.  It  may 
be  want  of  capacity,  but  it  will  never  be  want  of  will  or  sacrifice 
that  will  make  me  entirely  useless."  He  was  sent  there  in  time 
for  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  church  on  September  4,  1861 5 
and  many  will  still  recall  how  his  tall  figure  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  great  procession  carrying  the  cross. 

He  entered  on  his  duties  as  professor  of  philosophy  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  strong  and  serious  nature.  He  had  not  the 
gifts  of  a  pedagogue  or  tutor.  But  he  had  the  art  of  making 
young  men  think  for  themselves.  He  was  not  a  man  to  confine 
his  philosophy  to  his  class-room.  He  treated  it  as  an  earnest 
business  which  was  never  far  out  of  place  in  the  studious 
monastic  life.  At  the  outset  he  was  unfortunately  weighted 
by  a  false  philosophy.  He  had  taken  up  the  charlatanry  and 
false  glitter  of  a  certain  phase  of  Ontologism;  and  he  spent 
months  of  labour  in  elaborating  its  formularies  for  his  class. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  become  a  thoroughgoing  Thomist; 
and  the  mere  fact  that  at  St.  Michael's  he  was  trying  to  make  a 
poor  cause  attractive,  gave  a  kind  of  fervour  to  his  lessons,  and 
added  a  sort  of  apostolate  to  his  intercourse  with  the  young  men, 
which  made  them  both  work  and  think,  whilst  his  own  good 
sense  prevented  them  from  taking  any  real  harm.  During  these 
days  he  was  very  strict  in  his  monastic  life,  as  far  as  the 
weakness  of  his  heart  would  allow.  He  wanted  to  have  nothing 
to  say  to  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  sometimes 
managed  to  afi&ont  troublesome  friends  and  admirers  from  the 
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outer  world  who  wanted  to  take  up  his  time.  The  fervour  of 
the  man  was  characteristically  seen  on  one  occasion  when,  in  the 
course  of  a  retreat  given  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Trinidad, 
then  the  Eev.  Father  Gonin,  of  Woodchester,  he  became  so 
impressed  with  the  thought  of  monastic  poverty,  that  he  took  all 
his  superfluous  books — ^he  had  no  other  superfluities — and  piled 
them  in  a  heap  outside  his  cell. 

He  had  only  been  one  year  at  St.  Michael's  when  he  was 
elected  Cathedral  Prior  of  the  diocesan  chapter  of  Newport  and 
Menevia,  and,  as  such,  superior  of  that  house.  He  was  a  good 
deal  surprised  at  his  election.  He  had  no  false  humility,  and  he 
made  no  protests ;  but  his  friends  knew  well  the  intense  serious- 
ness with  which  he  accepted  the  charge.  No  doubt  he  felt  that, 
with  God's  help,  he  could  do  something  for  the  house  and  for  his 
order;  for  he  was  one  of  those  exceptional  men  who  combine 
great  powers  with  a  calm  recognition  of  their  powers.  It  was 
not  that  he  was  vain.  There  was,  no  doubt,  considerable  tempta- 
tion to  vanity  in  many  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  But  it  is 
the  feeling  of  those  who  knew  him  best,  that  however  much  at 
times  the  phantom  of  vanity  fluttered  before  his  imagination,  it 
never  gained  any  hold  upon  his  intellect,  much  less  upon  his  will. 
But  he  was  on  many  accounts  surprised  at  his  election ;  and  when 
he  accepted  the  duties  placed  upon  him,  he  did  so  under  the 
simple  and  genuine  idea  that  it  was  the  will  of  God.  In  a  letter 
which  is  not  dated,  but  which  must  have  been  written  about  the 
middle  of  July,  1862,  whilst  the  general  chapter  was  sitting  at 
Ampleforth,  he  thus  writes:  ''I  wiU  submit.  I  will  sacrifice 
myself  with  God's  help  entirely  and  without  reserve  to  the  one 
great  end  for  which  Belmont  has  been  established  j  and  I  hope  to 
make  example  a  more  powerful  means  than  words  in  teaching 
others  to  foUow  out  the  spirit  of  their  state." 

He  was  Prior  of  St.  Michael's  for  ten  years  and  a  half,  viz., 
from  July,  1862,  to  February,  1873.  There  are  naturally  very 
few  incidents  to  relate  of  those  years  of  monastic  seclusion  and 
labour.  His  life  in  the  monastery  was  only  varied  by  an  occasional 
vacation — and  this  was  by  no  means  an  annual  thing — by  a 
journey  to  some  struggling  mission  in  South  Wales,  or  some 
distant  Benedictine  church  to  preach  a  sermon,  and  by  one  visit 
to  Bome  of  considerable  duration.  One  of  the  notable  points  in 
that  "example"  which  he  promised  to  give  consists  in  his 
steadiness  to  the  ordinary  life  of  the  house.  Superiors  are  often 
with  good  reason  expected  to  appear  beyond  their  enclosures; 
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but  Bede  Yaughan  let  it  be  seen  and  felt  that  going  out  was 
distasteful  to  him.  He  could  not^  on  account  of  his  hearty  attend 
the  earhest  morning  offices  of  the  choir ;  but  he  made  a  rule  to 
himself^  from  which  he  most  rarely  deviated^  to  appear  in  his 
stall  every  morning  without  fail  at  the  hour  which  prudence 
i  allowed ;  and  from  this  practice^  and  from  punctual  attendance  at 
aU  the  day  offices^  no  amount  of  literary  or  other  occupation  ever 
made  him  excuse  himself.  During  his  priorship  he  took  up 
different  branches  of  teaching  at  various  times,  chiefly  sacred 
Scripture  or  preaching  \  but  he  watched  and  presided  over  the 
wliole  of  the  scholastic  work,  keeping  both  professors  and  students 
steadily  to  their  duty  the  whole  year  round.  His  intuitive  power 
of  taking  the  right  side  of  an  administrative  question^  a  gift  which 
is  only  found  in  a  few  men,  together  with  his  natural  firmness  of 
character,  gave  the  house  over  which  he  presided  a  deep  peace- 
fulness  and  an  air  of  settled  calm  such  as  well  became  a  home  of 
studious  Benedictines.  But  his  great  power,  after  all,  was  his 
power  of  speech.  He  used  every  occasion  afforded  him  by  the 
constitutions,  by  custom,  or  by  circumstances,  for  speaking  to  his 
community  or  to  particular  members  of  it.  It  was  not  precisely 
that  he  was  a  finished  speaker.  He  was  eloquent,  after  a  fashion, 
and  had  a  great  number  of  words  at  his  command,  though  he  could 
not  always  marshal  the  right  one.  He  poured  out  sentences  with 
ease,  and  the  result  was  generally  effective  \  but  in  his  earlier 
days  he  was  often  diffuse  and  sometimes  tedious.  The  secret  of  his 
effectiveness  was  his  earnestness  and  seriousness.  He  once  said 
to  the  writer,  I  became  a  religious  because  I  was  aware  that  I 
was  bound  to  love  God  with  my  whole  heart ;  and  I  thought  I 
could  not  do  it  if  I  remained  in  the  world.''  Roger  Bede  Vaughan 
was  one  whose  special  characteristic  was  the  primitive  virtue  of 
loving  Grod  above  every  other  thing.  Love  of  Grod  is  common  to 
all  who  are  in  grace  \  but  it  is  not  all  who  carry  it  about  with 
them  in  the  features  of  their  mental  and  emotional  Ufe.  He 
showed  it,  to  those  who  knew  him  long,  as  he  moved  in  his  way 
through  his  career,  he  had  a  considerable  tenderness  of  heart ;  he 
had  no  slight  tincture  of  cynicism,  and  great  powers  of  sarcasm. 
Though  he  was  affectionate,  he  was  also  inclined  to  bitterness. 
These  were  two  opposite  rocks.  By  grace  and  denial,  his  affection- 
ateness  was  predominantly  given  to  his  Maker  and  his  Last  End, 
and  his  bitterness  disappeared  in  the  largeness  of  view  by  which 
he  learned  to  look  at  all  things,  both  great  and  small,  in  the  light 
of  God  alone.    That  this  was  his  predominating  and  permanent 
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spirit^  in  spite  of  an  occasional  brusqueness^  hardness  of  manner 
to  others^  and  cynicism  of  expression  to  strangers^  is  not  to  be 
doubted  for  a  moment.  Almost  all  that  was  objectionable  in  his 
speech  and  deportment  disappeared  daring  the  ten  years  of  his 
episcopate  in  Sydney;  and  had  he  lived  till  he  was  sixty  or 
seyenty^  instead  of  djring  as  he  did  at  fifty,  we  should  have  had  as 
fine  an  example  of  a  perfectly  ripe  and  mature  servant  of  Grod, 
great  bishop^  and  Christian  gentleman  as  this  generation  has  seen. 
Once  or  twice  the  real  tenderness  and  piety  of  his  nature  broke 
out  on  the  surface.  Once^  in  a  discourse  in  chapter^  on  an 
evening  which  followed  a  day  (and  many  days)  spent  in  poring 
over  the  early  saints  and  fathers  of  the  desert^  for  certain 
chapters  in  his  Life  of  St.  Thomas,  he  was  speaking,  as  he  so  often 
did,  of  the  sweetness  of  giving  one^s  heart  wholly  and  completely 
to  6od^  and  he  broke  down  in  a  passion  of  sobs  and  tears.  To 
weep  in  the  pulpit  is  not  a  rare  thing  with  preachers ;  but,  except 
this  once,  there  cannot  be  recalled  any  occasion  in  which  Beds 
Vaughan  gave  way.  There  was  another  time,  when  he  had  just 
come  away  from  the  death-bed  of  a  brother  monk  and  a  very  dear 
friend ;  the  same  overpowering  thought  filled  his  heart,  and  he 
could  not  speak.  And  some  will  remember  how,  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  retreat  which  he  had  been  preaching  to  the  community  of 
St.  Michael's,  he  asked  for  their  prayers  for  himself,  and  betrayed 
unmistakable  emotion  when  he  begged  them  to  ask  Grod  that  the 
remainder  of  his  short  life  might  be  spent  within  the  English 
Congregation.^'  He  referred  to  certain  chances  of  his  being 
called  to  the  episcopate.  It  was  perhaps  his  retreats "  which 
best  enabled  others  to  understand  his  character.  Most  of  the 
Benedictine  convents  of  men  or  of  women  throughout  England 
have  heard  him  at  one  time  or  another ;  and  we  believe  that  the 
chief  and  uniform  impression,  wherever  he  preached,  was  of  a 
man  who  had  seriously  and  fervently  given  his  own  heart  to  God, 
and  who  seemed  to  think  he  could  do  nothing  better  for  anj 
immortal  soul  than  to  persuade  it  to  do  the  same. 

During  his  residence  at  St.  Michael's  Prior  Vaughan  wrote  and 
published  in  1865,  a  pamphlet  which  he  entitled,  "  What  does  it 
profit  a  Man  ?  University  Education  and  the  Memorialists.  By 
the  Son  of  a  Catholic  Country  Squire."  In  this  brochure,  which 
is  somewhat  diffuse,  but  written  with  great  freshness  and  spirit, 
he  strongly  maintains  the  position  that  to  send  Catholic  youths 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  sure  to  result  in  the  loss  of  the 
English  Catholic  tradition.    He  also  contributed  several  articles 
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to  the  Dublin  Review/^  the  principal  being  one  of  sixty  pages^  on 
"English  Catholic  University  Education/'  which  appeared  in 
October,  1867.  The  aim  of  the  article,  which  comments  largely 
on  the  Universities  "Report"  of  1867,  is  to  demonstrate  that 
"  Oxford  is  poison  to  Catholic  life ; but  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  is  taken  up  with  the  question  of  a  Catholic  university,  which 
the  writer  considers  both  necessary  and  practicable.  The  paper 
is  full  of  matter  and  of  argument,  and  will  bear  attentive  reading 
even  now,  seventeen  years  after  it  was  written.  But  the  great 
literary  work  of  Father  Bede  Vaughan  was  his  "Life  of  St. 
Tliomas  of  Aquin/'  in  two  volumes,  of  which  the  first  was  pub- 
Kshed  in  1871  and  the  second  in  the  following  year.  Of  this  work 
we  will  only  say  that  whatever  it  has  done  for  St.  Thomas  and 
for  the  public,  it  most  emphatically,  in  the  widest  sense,  educated 
its  writer.  Its  plan  and  scope,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  are 
very  wide.  The  prior  spent  something  like  five  years  over  it. 
He  read  every  sort  of  book  on  St.  Thomas,  and  on  every  person 
and  subject  connected  with  him.  He  wrote  and  re-wrote  his 
chapters.  He  gave  himself  no  recreation  except  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  him  in  working  order;  and  the 
example  of  hard,  persevering,  and  successful  work  which  he  thus 
gave  to  his  staff  and  to  the  community  is  one  of  the  excellent 
results  of  his  priorship.  And  thus,  after  ten  years  of  prayer, 
cloistral  life,  hard  study,  and  experience  of  the  human  heart,  Roger 
Bede  Vaughan  was  an  educated,  trustworthy,  and  matnre  man, 
fitted  to  take  any  post  or  any  dignity  in  the  Church  of  God. 

It  was  at  one  time  extremely  probable  that  Prior  Vaughan 
would  have  been  named  an  assistant  to  the  late  Bishop  Brown  of 
Nevrport  and  Menevia.  It  was  well  known  that  the  bishop  was 
most  anxious  to  secure  him,  and  in  December,  1 872,  it  is  under- 
stood that  Propaganda  had  given  its  approval  and  consent.  But 
the  pressing  importunity  of  the  late  Archbishop  Polding,  of 
Sydney,  induced  the  Holy  See  to  alter  its  mind,  and  Father 
Vaughan  received  a  telegram  on  February  5,  1873,  firom  Rome, 
announcing  to  him  that  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  with  right 
of  succession  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Sydney.  Having  resigned 
the  office  of  cathedral  prior,  he  was  consecrated  on  March  19 
following,  at  Liverpool,  in  the  church  of  St.  Vincent,  by  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Manning.  The  present  bishop  of  Liverpool 
was  consecrated  with  him.  Soon  after  his  consecration  he 
visited  Ireland,  and  was  present  at  Cardinal  Cullen^s  examination 
in  the  memorable  O^Keefe  trial.     In  the  month  of  July  he 
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assisted  by  invitation  at  the  fourth  provincial  synod  of  West- 
minster^ held  at  St.  Edmund's  College^  and  preached  the  opening 
sermon.  It  was  immediately  published^  under  the  title  of 
'"Ecclesia  Christi.'' 

In  September  of  the  same  year  he  set  out  for  Bome^  intending 
to  travel  to  his  new  home  by  way  of  Egypt  and  the  Bed  Sea. 
He  was  accompanied  to  Rome  by  the  Bev.  Fathers  Margison  and 
Guy,  of  the  English  Benedictines.  They  stopped  at  one  or 
two  places  en  route  ;  and  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Yaughan,  his  father,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  serious 
thoughts  which  occupied  him  on  this  journey.  The  letter  is 
dated  ''Como,  September  19,  1873.'' 

"  We  were  fagged  out  by  our  Alpine  travel,  and  spent  most  of 
yesterday  resting,  on  the  lake,  in  a  boat.  Though  I  am  with 
two  pleasant  companions,  my  thoughts  were  often  and  often  far 
away  from  Como  and  its  rich  and  beautiful  banks.  The  post, 
which  I  have  now  left,  practically  (I  suppose)  for  ever,  and  all 
those  I  know  so  well  and  love  so  tenderly,  and  the  future  witk 
its  uncertainty  and  inevitable  difficulties,  filled  my  mind  and 
imagination  ;  and  will  do  again  and  again.  But  I  think  we  all 
love  enterprise ;  and  difficulties  and  sacrifices  are  quite  the  wrong 
sort  of  things  to  try  to  stop  our  paths  by  1  Pride !  Herbert 
would  say.  I  don't  quite  know  myself  what  name  to  call  it  by ; 
but  anyhow  it  seems  to  help  me  along,  and  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  it  just  at  present.'' 

It  has  been  said  that  he  wished  to  live  and  die  in  his 
congregation.  Four  years  before  his  elevation  to  the  episcopacy 
he  wrote  thus,  apropos  of  becoming  coadjutor  to  Bishop 
Brown : — 

I  simply  wish  to  do  the  work  which  is  put  before  me ;  and 
the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  feel  that  I  should  do  more 
good  to  religion  working  in  the  congregation  than  in  any  othor 
position."     (January  8,  1869.) 

In  a  letter  dated  February  6,  1873  (the  day  after  he  received 
the  definite  news  of  his  appointment),  he  writes  thus  : — 

"  I  need  not  say  how  great  a  wrench  it  will  be  to  me  to  leave 
home  and  friends  ....  I  hope  God  will  give  me  grace  to  do  some 
work  for  Him,  and  will  accept  the  trial  of  parting  as  an  earnest 
of  my  readiness  to  serve  Him  anywhere." 

And  on  October  1 : — 
I  hope  God  will  give  me  strength  to  do  His  will  and  work; 
for  indeed  the  field  is  vast,  and  the  ploughing  in  places  difficult." 
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He  arrived  at  Sydney  on  the  16th  of  December,  accompanied 
by  the  Very  Rev.  William  Anselm  Gillett,  of  the  English  Bene- 
dictine congregation,  and  his  own  brother,  Mr.  Reginald  Vaughan. 
The  former  was  to  remain  with  him  daring  the  whole  ten  years 
of  his  Sydney  life,  to  accompany  him  to  England  again,  and  to 
monrn  his  sudden  death.  His  reception  was  very  magnificent. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  let  him.  partly  describe  it  in  his  own 
words : — 

I  had  a  grand  reception.  Six  steamers,  loaded  with  enthusi- 
astic Catholics,  came  out  to  sea  to  meet  me,  and  accompanied  me 
to  land.  There  I  met  the  dear  old  archbishop  and  a  crowd  of 
over  20,000  people,  of  all  classses  and  denominations,  who  had 
been  expecting  my  arrival  all  day.  We  drove  through  the  town 
to  the  cathedral,  and  the  '  Te  Deum  *  being  sung,  two  addresses 
were  read  to  me,  one  from  the  clergy  by  the  Vicar-General,  the 
other  from  the  laity  by  Judge  Fawcett.  I  replied  in  such  a  way 
as  seems  to  have  conciliated  all.  Everyone,  Protestants  and  all, 
has  been  most  kind.  •  .  .  The  weather  is  beautiful  but  very 
hot,  Christmas  day  was  roasting.  But  fortunately  the  heat  is 
not  oppressive,  and  I  am  in  capital  form.''  {To  his  Father ; 
dated  Dec.  29,  1873.) 

The  story  of  his  life  at  Sydney  belongs  rather  to  Church 
history  than  to  a  biographical  sketch  like  this.  It  may  be  said, 
briefly,  that  besides  his  general  administration  in  spirituals  and 
temporals,  his  achievements  were  chiefly  two, — first  and  greatest, 
the  establishment  on  a  firm  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  lasting  basis, 
of  independent  Catholic  elementary  education ;  and,  secondly, 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Mary  in  Sydney. 
The  importance  of  the  former  work  cannot  be  over-estimated.  That 
a  Catholic  community,  refusing  all  Government  help,  and  casting 
off  all  State  fetters,  should  successfully  educate  by  their  own 
sacrifices  the  whole  of  their  poor  children,  is  a  magnificent 
example.  The  Catholic  population  of  the  diocese  of  Sydney  is 
set  down  at  about  93,600.  The  Catholic  children  actually  at 
school  in  January,  1883,  were  calculated  at  15,200,  of  whom 
12,500  were  attending  Catholic  schools,  and  the  remaining 
2,700  other  schools. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  Archbishop  Vaughan's  success  is 
revealed  in  the  fact  that  no  less  than  10,916  of  these  children 
are  taught  by  religious  men  and  women.  But  the  greater  part 
is  due  simply  to  his  people^s  enthusiasm  and  his  own  influence. 

The  building  of  St.  Mary^s  cathedral  has  becA  a  work  of 
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immense  labour.  Already  more  than  £100,000  have  been  spent 
upon  a  portion  of  it ;  and  of  this  sam  nearly  every  pound  was 
the  fruit  of  letters  written  all  over  the  Continent  by  the  hand  of 
the  archbishop  himself,  or  contributed  at  meetings  presided  over 
by  his  own  vigorous  and  genial  presence. 

The  visitation  of  a  diocese  like  that  of  Sydney  is,  it  need  not 
be  said,  no  easy  task.  The  immense  distances,  the  rough  roads, 
and  the  thinness  of  tlie  population  combine  to  make  it  a  hard 
trial  tQ  a  bishop^s  health  and  endurance.  During  the  ten  years 
of  Archbishop  Vaughan^s  administration  he  made  two  complete 
and  exhaustive  visitations  of  every  part  of  his  vast  mission,  the 
first  in  June,  July,  and  August,  1874,  and  the  second  in  the 
summer  (winter)  of  the  present  year  (1883)  before  he  set  sail  for 
England.  But  in  addition  to  these  long  and  arduous  journeys, 
he  frequently  during  each  year  went  among  the  distant  priests 
to  cheer  them  and  help  them.  As  two-thirds  of  his  flock  were 
concentrated  in  the  city  of  Sydney  itself,  he  was  doing  his 
duty  best  by  devoting  his  energies  mainly  to  the  town  and 
neighbourhood. 

The  details  of  a  bishop's  life  in  his  diocese  consist  for  the 
most  part  in  that  daily  attention  to  the  business  which  each 
day  brings,  and  in  that  unceasing  devotion  to  dry  matters  of 
spiritual  oversight,  of  building,  and  of  finance,  which  are  of  little 
interest  to  anyone,  unless  trouble  occurs.  As  regards  adminis- 
tration, it  is  betraying  no  secret  to  say  that  Archbishop  Vaughan 
left  the  financial  affairs  of  the  diocese  of  Sydney  in  a  very  much 
more  satisfactory  state  than  he  found  them.  By  a  combination 
of  decision  and  patient  perseverance  he  extinguished  debt,  set 
accounts  in  order,  and  made  property  pay  j  and  he  has  left  his 
successor  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  will  have  no  trouble  in 
using  to  the  utmost,  for  the  advancement  of  the  Church,  the 
munificent  liberality  of  the  past  and  present  Catholic  flock  of  New 
South  Wales, 

But  in  the  episcopal  career  of  Archbishop  Vaughan  there  was 
much  more  than  routine  work  or  the  round  of  daily  duties.  The 
world,  social  and  political,  of  New  South  Wales,  was  just  the 
sphere  in  which  his  striking  character  and  abilities  were  calculated 
to  produce  their  greatest  effect.  Vigorous  in  their  youth,  busy^ 
successful,  and  rich  j  not  highly  cultivated,  yet  ready  to  attend 
to  a  cultivated  man;  not  definitely  religious,  yet  with  much 
religiousness  in  their  disposition,  the  population  of  the  city 
soon  awoke  to  a  perception  of  the  fact  that  Archbishop  Vaughan 
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was  an  uncommon  man^  and  most  be  watched  and  listened  to. 
In  his  very  first  speech  in  the  cathedral  of  Sydney,  on  the  day 
he  landed,  the  archbishop  had  foreshadowed  his  education  policy. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  (1874)  he  made  his  audience 
remark,  at  Lyndhurst,  that Protestantism  was  decaying  j  and 
the  Anglican  community  began  to  stir  themselyes.  On  May  5 
of  the  same  year,  just  before  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
mdversity  college  of  St.  John,  he  told  the  Fellows  that  he  con- 
sidered that  institution  the  "  stronghold  of  the  Catholic  position,'' 
and  the  main  fortress  of  the  Catholic  Christianity,''  and  he 
gave  them  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  character  of  the  Christian 
gentleman.  In  August,  1875,  he  pronounced  his  well-known 
"O'Connell "  oration,  on  the  evening  of  the  O'Connell  centenary 
commemoration.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  great 
effort  made  him  talked  about  and  famous  over  the  whole 
Australian  continent.  It  appeared  next  morning  in  the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald" — the  "Times"  of  Australasia — in  sixteen 
columns  of  print;  and  after  that  day,  whether  in  Sydney  or  in 
the  bush,  whether  in  his  own  diocese,  or  on  a  visit  to  the  districts 
of  his  brother  bishops,  there  was  always  a  crowd  to  meet  him, 
and  he  was  the  man  the  people  wanted  to  see/ 

It  was  in  his  Advent  Conferences,  delivered  in  the  same  year 
(1875),  that  the  archbishop  first  came  into  collision  with  the 
Anglicans  of  Sydney.  On  November  9  of  that  year  the  Anglican 
Bishop  Barker  had  said,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  Protestant  hall,  that  the  claims  of  the 
Catholic  Church  were  founded  upon  frauds  and  forgeries."  It 
was  to  rebut  this  gross  and  public  slander  that  Archbishop 
Vaughan  first  delivered  and  then  wrote  out  and  published  four 
Conferences  on  the    Church  of  Christ."    He  said  that  he  re- 

^  The  following  extracta  from  letters  never  intended  to  be  seen  bj  any 
but  the  most  intimate  friends  will  be  now  interesting : — 

September  4,  1874.  "  It  is  quite  marvellous — the  reception  I  get  every- 
where I  go.  They  tell  me  such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of  before.  The 
Governor  is  nothing  to  it ;  for  Protestants  and  Jews  join  in  the  demon- 
stration, and  far  more  enthusiasm  is  shown  in  my  regard  than  in  his.  The 
Protestant  bishop  is  simply  nowhere." 

April  12,  1878.  "  Last  November  I  made  a  visitation  tour  through  the 
Armidale  diocese,  of  which  I  have  now  the  administration.  I  travelled  1,500 
miles,  preached  fifty-seven  sermons,  and  confirmed  innumerable  children. 
The  Protestant  bishop  fled  the  town  (of  Grafton),  and  all  his  congregation 
abandoned  his  church  and  came  to  me  .  .  .  .  It  is  the  same  every- 
where, for  somehow  I  have  managed  to  get  the  ear  of  the  countiy,  and  secure 
their  attention." 
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garded  Bishop  Barker^s  onslaught  as  a  challenge  to  the  Catholic 
body  which  it  became  his  duty  to  accept.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact,^'  he  said, that  for  the  last  twenty  years  our  accuser  has 
seldom  allowed  a  chance  to  slip  of  publicly  reviling  the  Catholic 

Church  Are  we  to  be  for  ever  silent  ? The  conferences 

are  eloquent,  popular,  and  full  of  telling  references  and  quotations. 
The  third,  in  which  the  speaker  retorts  upon  the  Anglicans 
themselves,  and  after  describing  their  institution,  asks  if  ihii  can 
be  the  Church  of  Christ,''  is  extremely  eflfective,  and  the 
enormous  audience,  of  nearly  6,000  persons,  who  heard  it,  must 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed  its  stirring  invective,  delivered  as  it 
must  have  been  with  all  the  startling  intonation  which  the  arch- 
bishop's friends  remember  so  well.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  he  rushed  into  controversy  from  choice,  or  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  painful  things.  It  was  just  the  other  way.  He 
used  to  say  that  the  days  of  controversy  were  over,  and  that  we 
must  begin  over  again  in  the  apostolic  rule  of  preaching  the  faith, 
and  letting  the  seed  fall  where  it  will.  But  his  controversy  in 
this  case  was  not  unsuccessful,  for  Bishop  Barker  did  not  venture 
to  answer  these  conferences. 

The  address  on  the  dangers  of  modern  liberalism  and  secret 
societies,  which  he  delivered  in  October,  1876,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  Hidden  Springs,"  had  the  eflTect  of  arousing 
the  hostility  of  the  Sydney  Freemasons.  Their  Grand  Chaplain 
retorted,  in  a  letter  to  the  pubKc  press,  that  Catholic  bishops 
took  an  oath  to  persecute  heretics."  The  archbishop,  in  a 
dignified  letter  to  the  "Morning  Herald,"  challenged  him  to 
prove  it.  But  no  proof  was  forthcoming;  the  Grand  Master 
wrote  and  disowned  the  Chaplain;  and  the  Freemasons  were 
none  the  better  for  the  incident. 

In  March,  1877,  the  Venerable  Archbishop  Folding  died; 
a  man  of  blameless  life,  winning  character,  and  unwearied  zeal, 
and  one  who,  if  we  had  details  of  his  long  life  and  labours, 
would  perhaps  prove  to  be  the  greatest  missionary  "  of  modem 
times.  Archbishop  Vaughan  pronounced  a  loving  and  eloquent 
sermon  over  his  remains  in  St.  Mary's  Cathedral.  Having  now 
become  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  he  applied  to  Eome  for  the 
"palKum." 

He  received  it  by  post,  and  was  solemnly  invested  with  it  on 
January  13,  1878,  by  the  late  bishop  of  Bathurst,  acting  as  Com- 
missary of  the  Holy  See,  in  the  presence  of  the  suflfragans  of  the 
provinces.     It  is  worthy  of  a  passing  note  that  Archbishop 
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Folding  had  received  the  pallium three  diflferent  times^  having 
twice  lost  his  pallium  by  fire.  But  this  was  the  first  time  that 
an  investiture  had  taken  place  in  Australia  itself. 

From  the  date  of  his  accession  to  the  metropolitan  dignity 
till  his  departure  for  Europe — 1877  to  1883 — Archbishop  Vaughan 
laboured  indefatigably.  The  education  campaign  was  long 
and  arduous.  His  "Pastorals  and  Speeches  on  Education^' 
have  been  published  in  a  separate  form.^  The  volume  opens 
with  the  joint  pastoral  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops  of  the 
province  (1879),  urging  Catholics  to  use  only  Catholic  schools 
and  to  agitate  for  a  change  in  the  law.  Then  follow  five 
pastorals  of  the  archbishop^s  own,  all  issued  during  August, 
September,  and  October  of  the  same  year,  and  filled  with 
exhortations,  arguments,  and  figures.  During  the  same  time, 
and  up  to  Christmas,  he  spoke  at  least  eight  times  on  the  same 
vital  Bubject.  At  the  beginning  of  1880  we  have  four  more 
addresses.  The  last  address  in  the  volume  was  in  reply  to  an 
attack  made  upon  him  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  then  Premier.  The 
prime  minister  had  called  him  an  "  audacious  prelate,'^  and  said 
various  things  about  his  intolerance  and  seditious  teaching.  Arch* 
bishop  Vaughan^s  reply  was  received  with  very  great  satisfac- 
tion by  the  public  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Sir  H.  Parkes  was 
obliged  to  make  some  kind  of  apology. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  his  "  Arguments  for  Christianity,'^  a 
series  of  six  very  able  Lenten  Lectures  (1879) ,  and  of  the  Lenten 
Lectures  of  1882,  ''Christ's  Divinity;''  besides  more  than 
twenty  addresses  on  various  occasions  which  have  been  printed ; 
these  being  exclusive  of  his  speeches  on  Education  proper.  One 
of  these  addresses,  a  very  interesting  one,  was  delivered  on 
February  22,  1877,  when  he  was  presented  by  the  Catholic 
Young  Men  of  Sydney  with  a  magnificent  crosier  of  colonial 
gold. 

Archbishop  Vaughan's  private  life  was,  in  one  respect  at  least, 
very  remarkable.  He  never  made  any  friends ;  and  he  truly  said, 
at  the  moment  of  his  sailing  for  Europe,  that  he  left  his  adopted 
home  with  a  heart  as  unattached  to  persons  as  when  he  had  arrived 
there  ten  years  before.  It  was  not  that  his  flock  were  not  fond 
of  him,  or  that  his  clergy  kept  at  a  distance.  He  might  have 
had  intimacies  by  the  score,  and  as  much  society  as  he  could  have 
received.  And  his  real  love  and  esteem  for  his  devoted  priests 
and  for  those  good,  generous,  and  self-sacrificing  laymen  who 
*  E.  P.  Flanagan,  Sydney,  1880. 
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seem  to  belong  by  excellence  to  the  rising  Churcli  of  Australia, 
was  deep  and  well-known.  But,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  he 
was  a  solitary  man.  When  he  first  landed  he  lived  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  presbytery  at  the  pro-Cathedral  with  Archbishop 
Folding.  He  afterwards  went  to  "  Bverleigh  House,'^  a  residence 
which  had  been  taken  and  furnished  for  him.  But  he  remained 
here  only  a  very  short  time.  He  had  noticed  what  might  be  made 
out  of  the  beautiful  college  of  St.  John,  one  of  the  colleges  of 
Sydney  university,  built  partly  by  government  aid  and  partly  by 
Catholic  subscription,  for  the  higher  education  of  Catholic  youths. 
Here  he  settled,  and  here  he  lived  to  the  end.  At  first  he  was  the 
rector ;  after  his  accession,  Dr.  Gillett  received  that  office.  His 
rooms  were  simple  and  even  monastic.  In  his  sitting-room  an  un- 
carpeted  floor,  a  crucifix,  a  skull,  and  no  other  ornament  what- 
ever. In  his  bedroom,  nothing  but  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  and  his 
large  rosary.  As  a  son  of  St.  Benedict  his  robes,  even  as  arch- 
bishop, were  black,  not  purple  \  and  it  is  known  that  it  was  his 
intention,  on  his  return,  to  wear  the  habit  itself.  He  could  not 
rise  very  early  in  the  morning,  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  heart  of  which  he  was  afterwards  to  die.  Many  a  time, 
especially  after  one  of  his  long  and  arduous  discourses  in  the 
cathedral,  the  beatings  of  his  heart  made  his  bed  and  his  room 
actually  vibrate  for  hours  after  he  had  retired  to  rest.  He 
always  felt  that  his  life  hung  upon  a  thread ;  especially  as  he  lay 
in  bed  at  night  did  this  physical  feeling,  that  his  life  was  wearing 
itself  out,  fill  his  imagination;  and  .those  who  knew  him  are  sure 
that  he  never  slept  without  earnestly  and  fervently  resigning 
himself  into  the  hands  of  Christ,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
possibility  of  sudden  death.  He  said  mass  daily  in  his  private 
chapel,  attended  by  Father  Gillett.  In  the  morning  he  tran- 
sacted business  at  tha  cathedral;  at  two  he  dined,  generally 
alone  with  his  secretary,  sometimes  with  a  priest  or  two,  rarely 
with  anyone  else.  In  the  afternoon  he  would  perhaps  drive  out, 
and,  if  necessary,  pay  visits  of  ceremony ;  or,  if  a  priest  were 
sick,  he  would  visit  him  and  remain  by  his  side.  Much  of  his 
writing  for  the  press,  and  of  his  Boman  correspondence,  was 
done  in  the  evening  by  the  help  of  a  type-writer.  His  letters 
to  his  friends  in  England  were  very  infrequent,  especially  after 
the  death  of  his  father. 

Archbishop  Vaughan  had  intended  to  visit  Europe  sooner  than 
he  actually  did ;  but  as  his  visit  implied  a  year's  absence,  and  as 
he  wished  to  have  the  instructions  of  the  Hojy  See  on  many  im- 
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portant  matters,  he  waited  from  year  to  year  to  complete  his  ar- 
rangements. After  opening  his  new  cathedral  on  September  8, 
1882^  he  made  a  general  visitation  of  the  diocese  after  the 
following  Christmas.  On  April  17,  at  a  meeting  in  the  cathedral, 
he  had  the  happiness  of  declaring  that  the  building,  which  had 
cost  £102,763  6«.  7ci.,  was  out  of  debt.  Two  days  before,  when 
speaking  at  Balmain,  he  had  made  a  statement  which  is  so  inte- 
resting that  it  may  here  be  printed  in  fulL 

When  I  came  to  the  colony  in  1873,  the  number  of  chapels 
and  churches  in  the  archdiocese  was  53,  of  which  29  were  in  the 
city  and  suburbs,  and  the  remaining  24  in  the  country  districts. 
Now^  in  1883,  the  number  of  chapels  and  churches  is  120;  of 
these  39  are  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  81  in  the  country 
districts.  In  1873  the  number  of  schools  was  34,  of  which  23 
were  in  the  city  and  suburbs  and  11  in  the  country  districts. 
Now,  that  is,  in  1883,  we  have  102  schools,  62  in  the  city  and 
suburbs,  and  40  in  the  country  districts.  The  difference  between 
34  and  102  during  ten  years  is  a  very  remarkable  increase.  Ac- 
cording to  returns  that  I  have  carefully  prepared,  we  have  at  this 
moment  15,200  Catholic  children  at  school.  Of  these  12,500  are 
in  Catholic  schools,  2,700  in  other  schools.  Now  you  know  what  I 
have  said  about  schools  being  '  holy  places.'  You  know  how  I 
believe  in  the  teaching  of  men  and  women  who  have  dedicated 
their  whole  beings  to  God.  Well,  I  have  said  already  that  the 
number  of  Catholic  schools  in  the  archdiocese  is  102.  Of  these 
22  are  taught  at  present  by  lay  teachers,  of  the  rest  11  are  taught 
by  religious  orders  of  men,  educating  2,370  pupils,  and  69  by 
religious  orders  of  women,  educating  8,546  pupils.  The  lay 
teachers  have  1,564,  making  a  total,  as  I  said  just  now,  of  12,500 
children.  Now,  take  schools  taught  by  religious  orders.  We 
have  under  their  care  55  primary  schools,  of  which  24  are  mixed, 
13  high  schools,  9  boarding  and  high  schools  combined,  or  board- 
ing schools  only,  1  orphanage,  1  industrial  school,  and  1  provi- 
dence or  home,  making  in  all  80  establishments.  A  modern 
prophet  ^  foretold  some  time  ago,  that  the  change  my  pastoral 
letters  effected  would  be  '  death  to  the  calling  of  the  clergy.' 
Let  us  look  at  figures.  Of  the  80  establishments  just  mentioned 
68  have  been  started  since  I  troubled  the  peace  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
— ^and  of  these  45  have  been  started  since  January,  1880,  and 
27  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  I  am  going  home 
to  get  more  priests  and  Brothers — perhaps  a  few  Premonstraten- 
*  Sir  Henry  Parkes. 
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sians — otherwise  their  work  will  grow  too  big  for  their  hands. 
Now  look  at  things  from  another  point  of  view.  Take  onr  great 
central  schools^  which  I  have  always  said  form  the  great  heart 
of  the  archdiocese.  I  have  put  this  heart  in  the  right  place — in 
the  Brothers'  and  Sisters'  hands.  At  St.  Mary's  we  have  757 
children,  at  St.  Benedict's  895,  at  St.  Patrick's  673,  and  at  ishe 
Sacred  Heart  767  ;  these,  with  St  Kilda's  and  St.  John's,  with  Sfc. 
Vincent's  and  St.  Bridget's  and  the  Home,  make  up  4,889  chil- 
dren in  Sydney  under  the  Christian  and  Catholic  influence  of 
men  and  women  of  heroic  Christian  life,  teaching  the  rising  gene- 
ration, not  for  pay,  but  for  God's  love  and  sake." 

A  few  days  before  he  sailed  he  blessed  in  the  cathedral  an 
altar  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  Speaking  to  the  people 
around  him  he  explained  what  was  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  urged  them  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  our 
Lord ;  and  then,  saying  that  deeds  were  better  than  words,  he 
informed  them  that  from  that  day  forward  he  gave  up  and  conse- 
crated to  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  of  the  parish  the  whole 
of  his  income  from  the  cathedral. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  April  that  he  bade  farewell  to  his  clergy 
and  people.  After  the  business  connected  with  the  building 
fund  had  been  gone  through,  two  addresses  were  presented  to 
him,  one  from  the  clergy,  which  was  read  by  Dr.  Sheridan, 
O.S.B.,  the  vicar-general,  and  the  others  from  the  laity,  read  by 
the  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  K.C.M.G.  A  purse  of  £700 
accompanied  the  addresses.  The  archbishop  read  a  carefully 
written  reply  to  each ;  and  the  words  which  he  addressed  to  the 
clergy  are  so  full  of  interest  from  a  biographical  point  of  view 
that  they  are  given  here.  It  will  be  observed  how  full  they  are 
of  the  feeling  of  the  nearness  of  death  and  judgment. 

My  dear  Very  Rev.  and  Rev.  Fathers, — What  words  can  I 
make  use  of  in  reply  to  your  address  and  presentation  which  will> 
without  seeming  to  be  ungracious  towards  you,  convey  to  you  my 
real  sentiments  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  so  especially 
trying  to  myself,  when  I  have  to  receive  the  verdict  of  the  clergy 
upon  me,  and  to  listen  to  words  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  I 
can  scarcely  allow  myself  to  take  pleasure,  and  yet  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  cannot  hear  read  without  being  deeply  moved  with 
a  sense  of  affectionate  gratitude  and  love.  For  whilst  my  ears  are 
taking  in  the  kind  and  flattering  expressions  which  succeed  each 
other  so  rapidly  in  my  favour,  whilst  you  all  stand  before  me,  and 
your  spokesman  tells  me,  in  your  name,  that  I  have  done  faith- 
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fully  and  well^  my  reason  seems  to  be  stimulated  into  an  unwonted 
actiTity^  and  I  hear  a  voice  within  me  asking  me  by  what  stan- 
dard I  am  being  measured  by  my  brethren  of  the  clergy.  Dear 
Rev.  Fathers^  you  are  so  charitable  as  not  to  fix  the  standard  too 
high^  and  I  thank  you  for  your  charity.  But  if  it  be  allowable 
for  you  to  lower  the  standard  in  accommodation  to  my  weakness^ 
it  is  not  allowable  for  me  to  follow  your  kind  example.  When 
I  look  upon  the  lives  of  really  great,  first-class  Church  leaders  in 
the  past,  of  fearless  exponents  of  the  truth — and  great  workers 
in  their  generation — such  as  St.  Basil,  St.  (Jregory,  St.  Jerome, 
and  St.  Chrysostom — I  am  deeply  impressed  by  your  kind  con- 
sideration in  my  regard,  and  by  the  mediocrity  of  my  perfor- 
mances in  every  line  of  duty  since  I  have  been  amongst  you  in 
this  colony ;  and  far  from  being  elated  or  dazzled  by  your  most 
generous  expressions,  I  am  struck — I  was  almost  going  to  say 
wounded — by  a  sense  of  depression  at  the  thought  of  what  really 
might  have  been  done  by  one  who  could  more  successfully  have 
approached  towards  the  standard  which  I  have  proposed,  with  so 
little  success,  for  my  own  imitation.  But  there  is  something 
which  pierces  far  sharper  and  deeper  into  the  chamber  of  my 
inmost  spirit  than  all  this,  and  that  is  the  anticipation  of  a  judg- 
ment which  will  be  pronounced  upon  me  by  a  very  diflferent  tri- 
bunal. Yes,  dear  Rev.  Fathers,  I  know  what  you  say ;  I  thank 
you  for  what  you  say ;  but  what  will  my  Judge  say  when  I  have 
to  give  an  account  of  my  stewardship  before  His  court  ?  Such 
thoughts  as  these  inflict  themselves  upon  me  in  spite  of  myself 
whilst  my  ears  are  taking  in  your  favourable  words.  And  yet, 
though  I  am  sobered,  and  I  may  say  saddened  and  depressed  by 
the  pictures  which  such  an  occasion  as  this  seems  to  thrust  up  before 
my  imagination,  I  do  at  the  very  same  time — so  complicated  is  our 
subtle  human  nature — thank  you  with  unfeigned  love,  for  your 
extreme  goodness  towards  me,  and  for  your  patience ;  for  your 
genuine  loyalty  towards  me,  tested  so  often,  exhibited  so  fre- 
quently, in  many  trying  ways,  during  the  last  ten  years ;  for  your 
jealousy  of  my  reputation  and  good  name,  which  you  have  treated 
^  if  they  had  been  your  own ;  for  your  pride  in  any  little  suc- 
cesses I  may  have  been  permitted  to  achieve,  and,  above  all,  for 
your  brave  and  consistent  support  of  me,  when  I  have  been 
forced,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  say  and  do  unpopular  things,  and  to 
contristate  those  whom  I  should  naturally  have  felt  such  a  delight 
in  giving  every  pleasure  to.  Through  good  report  and  evil 
J^eport,  in  fair  and  foul  weather  equally,  you  have  stood  at  my 
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side  wliilst  preacliing  the  doctrines  of  the  old  glorious  religion. 
Tie  Catholic  Church  is  not  of  to-day  or  of  yesterday  ;  and  her 
principles  of  action  are  as  old  as  her  charmed  Hfe.    Those  who 
run  may  read  the  simple  Gospel  teachings  of  her  spokesmen. 
Her  leading  maxims  I  have  developed  and  insisted  on.    Her  fun- 
damental doctrines  have  been  the  subject-matter  of  my  pastorals 
and  speeches^  and  I  have  never  dared  to  go  one  step  beyond 
the  catechism  and  the  Apostles'  creed;  and  you^  dear  Sev. 
Fathers,  have,  every  one  of  you,  been  on  my  side,  because  I  have 
ever  identified  myself  with  her  heavenly  policy,  and  with  her 
enlightened  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.    I  take 
your  address  as  summarizing,  with  great  exactness,  your  attitude 
towards  myself  during  the  course  of  the  last  ten  eventful  years. 
I  thank  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  for  thus  having  bound 
us  into  one  in  the  charity  of  Christ.    Had  it  not  been  for  this 
identity  of  spirit,  this  bond  of  union,  this  mutual  and  unclouded 
confidence,  we  should  not  be  assembled  in  this  great  fane  to- 
night; we  should  still  be  worshipping  mournfully  in  a  miserable 
bam.    Had  it  not  been  for  your  co-operation,  your  self-sacrifice, 
your  appreciation  of  the  Churches  ordinary  magisterium  regarding 
education,  the  education  question  would  not  have  been,  as  it  is 
now,  practically  solved.    The  Church  was  showing  signs  of 
losing  her  elasticity.    Her  little  ones — who  especially  belong  to 
Christ — were  in  danger  of  being  reared  in  an  atmosphere  de- 
prived, scientifically,  of  every  germ  of  Catholic  faith.  Your 
Catholic  instincts,  the  instincts  of  men  coming  from  aland  which, 
amidst  the  wreck  of  all  things  dearest  in  life,  has  ever  cherished 
the  faith  of  St.  Patrick — ^and  will  cherish  it  to  the  end — the  un- 
broken tradition  of  your  faith — dear  Eev.  Fathers — has  drawn 
you,  perhaps  almost  in  spite  of  yourselves,  to  my  side,  and  has 
kept  you  there ;  or,  to  sum  up  all  I  mean  to  say  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, you  have  saved  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  this  arch- 
diocese of  Sydney.    What  sane  man  would  prefer  a  little  miser-  1 
able  human  popularity  to  the  achievement  of  such  a  result  as 
that  ?  At  times  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  resist  a  smile- 
though,  I  can  assure  you,  not  an  ill-natured  smile — at  the  sur- 
prise which  men  of  the  world  have  expressed,  from  time  to  time, 
at  my  courage,  as  they  called  it,  in  going  straight  against  the 
tide  of  popular  feeling ;  and  they  have  spoken  kindly  of  my  pluck. 
I  said  to  myself  all  the  while,  dear  Rev.  Fathers,  '  They  little 
know  what  a  big  coward  I  am.'    Had  I  to  be  judged  at  the  last 
day  by  the  public  opinion  of  this  great  colony,  it  would  be  a  very 
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different  affidr  indeed.    Bnt  when  our  fote  has  to  be  settled 
once  for  all^  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  traly  democratic  position^ 
all  standing  on  an  equality  before  a  very  different  court.  My 
anxiety  is  to  stand  well  there — before  the  tribunal  of  our  com- 
mon Master ;  and^  if  I  seem  to  men  of  the  world  to  show  courage 
in  breasting  public  opinion^  it  is  because  I  know  that  public 
opinion  will  not  judge  me  at  the  last  day^  can  neither  reward  me 
with  heaven  for  flattering  it^  nor  consign  me  to  hell  for  all  eter- 
nity for  speaking  out  the  truth ;  whereas,  my  Master  can,  and 
will,  reward  me  everlastingly  if  I  am  true  to  Him ;  and  can,  and 
will  most  assuredly,  punish  me  everlastingly  if  I  die  out  of  His 
&yonr.    Besides  that.  His  judgments  are  always  right,  and 
jostice  and  truth  are  the  foundation  of  His  throne ;  expressions 
which  cannot,  except  ironically,  be  made  use  of  regarding  the 
dicia  of  public  opinion,  even  in  New  South  Wales.    Yet,  do  not 
let  it  be  imagined  that,  in  saying  this,  I  think  lightly  of  my  fellow- 
inan,  or  of  his  opinions,  or  of  the  opinions  of  the  masses ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  hold  their  opinions  in  great  respect.    '  Voxpopvli  vox 
Dei^  is  not  without  its  meaning,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  misfortune  when  public  opinion  has  to  be  op- 
posed, especially  by  ecclesiastics ;  but  when  it  runs  counter  to  some 
great  Church  principle — to  some  principle  of  the  Gospel — to 
j  some  principle  known  to  be  portion  of  her  Divine  message — 
i  to  that  Depositum  which  she  is  gifted  with  inerrancy  to  teach  to 
the  people,  in  such  a  case  our  duty  is  very  clear ;  and  if  we  shirk 
that  duty — if  we  deny  Christ  before  men.  He,  our  Master,  will 
deny  us  before  His  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.    And  public 
opinion,  exercising  that  strange  versatility  which  is  especial  to  it, 
!  would  scream  with  astonishment  as  well  as  delight  at  having 
i  canght  us  tripping  in  a  place  she  would  least  have  expected  it 
possible.    It  is  seldom  one  has  an  opportunity  of  touching  thus 
publicly  on  fundamental  principles  of  Catholic  thought  and  action. 
I  I  am  glad  to  ^lave  been  provided  with  this  opportunity  of  doing 
i  80.  We  follow,  in  all  storms,  the  steady  electric  light  of  a  Church 
which  we  hold  to  be  divinely  gifted  with  inerrancy  in  moral  and 
dogmatic  teaching ;  and  we  are  always  ready  in  all  fogs  and  mists, 
with  all  charity  to  all  men,  to  abide  by  the  result.  Those  who  con- 
scientiously oppose  us  now  will  be  for  us  in  their  children.  And 
though  for  many  ages  there  will  be  strife,  before  the  world  col- 
lapses there  will  be  not  only  one  Shepherd,  but,  with  God's 
grace,  one  only  fold.    Anyhow,  let  us  do  our  work  in  our  day. 
The  spiritual  empire,  of  which  we  are  soldiers,  by  its  very  history. 
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stirs  np  the  fires  of  charity  and  zeal  in  our  hearts.  Oars  is  one 
of  the  very  few  causes  in  the  world  worth  living  for,  and  dying 
for,  too  \  and  whatever  be  our  exertions,  they  look  very  insig- 
nificant and  mean  when  compared  with  the  heroic  labours  and 
sacrifices  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  Dear  Rev.  Fathers, 
I  once  again,  and  again  and  again  thank  you  for  your  kindness 
and  charity  towards  me.  I  Ithank  you  also  for  your  handsome 
donation.  I  scarcely  could  have  too  large  an  income,  when  all 
the  calls  that  come  upon  me  are  considered.  You  could  not  have 
given  me  a  more  acceptable  present  than  money,  for  nothing 
gives  me  more  genuine  pleasure  than  giving  it  away.  May  God 
bless  you  all — you  dear  beloved  men — ^and  keep  you,  and  sup- 
port you  in  your  heroic  solitary  loving  life.  Pray  for  me  till  I 
come  back.  Love  me  and  care  for  me  in  yctur  quiet  silent 
thoughts.  If  we  are  not  friends,  who  ever  in  this  world  will  be 
friends  ?  I  will  not  forget  you,  whether  in  the  busy  city  or  the 
solitary  trying  bush,  at  the  tomb  of  our  great  exemplars — St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and  when  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Fisherman,  and  when  humbly  kissing  the  cross  upon 
his  instep,  I  will  assure  him  that  I  would  not  exchange  you, 
dearly  beloved  brothers  in  love  and  in  sacrifice,  for  any  other 
body  of  Catholic  clergy  in  the  English-speaking  world.'' 

One  further  citation  must  be  made.  It  contains  the  words 
which,  on  this  same  occasion,  he  addressed  spontaneously,  and 
from  the  sudden  impulse  of  his  heart,  to  the  crowds  who  filled  the 
cathedral.  Read  in  the  light  of  the  events  that  were  to  follow 
soon,  it  has  the  mournful  and  pathetic  interest  of  a  final  leave- 
taking. 

.  I  hardly  like  to  go  away  without  saying  one  or  two  very  short 
words  to  the  people  here  at  large.  I  can  hardly  allow  myself  to 
pass  away  absolutely  in  silence,  inasmuch  as  I  feel  an  attraction 
simply  to  say  with  all  love  and  all  aflfection — ^good-bye.  It  is  a 
painful,  a  sad  thing  to  say,  but  we  have  to  say  good-bye  from  time  to 
time^  and  at  last  we  have  got  to  say  good-bye  altogether,  so  it  is 
well  for  us  to  practise  ourselves  in  saying  it,  and  I  think  you  are 
giving  me  a  pretty  good  trial  of  it  on  this  occasion.  I  need  not 
say  how  strange  my  feelings  are  on  leaving  the  colony.  I  do 
not  feel  any  kind  of  elation  or  any  great  joy,  like  a  schoolboy 
who  is  going  home.  '  When  I  came  out  here  I  came  out  for  good. 
I  was  forty  years  of  age,  and  by  forty  years  you  have  made  all 
your  friends,  I  suppose  ;  and,  when  you  have  made  them  and  left 
them,  you  are  a  different  man  from  one  who  has  been  living  all 
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his  life  in  the  same  place.  Now  that  I  am  leaving  here  for  home 
again^  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  back  to  a  dreamland^  and  when  I 
look  back  to  so  many  friends  who  have  been  taken  away^  and  so 
many  changes  which  have  taken  place,  and  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  things  so  arranged,  as  if  I  did  not  belong  to  them,  I 
rather  feel  as  I  were  leaving  home  in  leaving  you.  I  feel  the 
impression  of  a  kind  of  sadness  rather  than  any  particularly 
bright  joy  in  the  anticipation  of  getting  on  board  ship  and  sail- 
ing  16,000  miles  to  the  old  country  from  which  I  came.  Of 
course  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  my  own  people,  and  they 
will  be  very  pleased  to  see  me ;  but  all  the  time  I  should  have 
'  Good-bye '  in  my  mind.  I  shall  go  and  see  them,  and  come 
away — come  back  to  you — (great  applause) — come  back  to  you 
who  have  made  my  life  so  happy  in  this  colony,  and  who  have 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  do  that  which  I  love  most — to  do 
good  to  the  people,  to  preach  the  high  things  of  Grod,  to  feel  that 
I  am  sailing  and  labouring  in  His  favour,  and  that  you  recognize 
the  work  I  am  doing  and  join  and  assist  me  in  carrying  it  out. 
All  this  happiness  and  pleasure  you  have  given  me,  and  when  I 
come  back  I  hope  for  another  ten  years  to  take  up  my  labour 
and  carry  it  out,  if  possible,  with  more  energy  and  more  earnest- 
ness than  I  have  done  during  the  last  ten  years.  I  wish  you 
then — as  I  shall  not  address  you  again,  I  suppose,  until  I  return 
to  the  colony — I  wish  you,  your  wives  and  families,  your  children 
and  homes,  all  the  peace  of  Christ  and  God ;  I  wish  you  all  the 
prosperity  that  God  thinks  good  for  you  in  this  world ;  I  wish 
you  all  peace  amongst  yourselves ;  I  wish  you  especially  when 
the  time  comes  the  vision  of  the  kingdom  of  glory  for  which  we 
hve ;  and  I  wish  you  all  a  most  affectionate  and  a  most  loving 
ferewell.'' 

And  then  he  gave  them  his  blessing. 

The  Archbishop,  with  Dr.  Gillett,  sailed  on  April  19th,  1883, 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  for  San  Francisco,  en  route  for 
Europe.  The  Itinerarium was  recited  in  the  crowded 
cathedral,  and  his  grace  said  his  last  "  good-bye.'^  The  vessel 
passed  through  the  Heads  at  half-past  four,  amid  the  shouting  of 
the  crowd  and  the  music  of  the  bands.  It  was  exactly  four 
months  from  that  day  that  he  died  in  England. 

He  travelled  slowly  across  the  North -American  continent,  visit- 
ing Salt  Lake  City,  Chicago,  Washington  and  Boston,  and 
entering  Canada.  The  Sunday  before  he  left  New  York  he  said 
mass  for  the  last  time.    The  last  part  of  the  voyage  from  New 
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York  to  Liverpool  was  rough  and  stormy,  and  the  archbishop  had 
little  rest.  He  landed  at  Liverpool  on  Thursday,  August  16th, 
and  his  first  act  on  setting  foot  once  more  on  the  shore  of  his 
native  country  was  to  drive  out  to  Woolton  and  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Eight  Eev.  Abbot  Burchall,  then  president-general  of  the 
English  Benedictines,  formerly  his  own  superior  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  religious  life.  In  the  priory  at  Woolton  he  met 
several  former  confreres,  who  chanced  to  be  there  that  afternoon. 
It  was  the  last  time  he  was  to  meet  his  brethren  on  earth.  On 
returning  to  Liverpool  he  rested  that  night  at  the  Adelphi 
Hotel ;  but  before  he  retired  he  wrote  a  touching  and  character- 
istic letter  to  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Weld-Blundell,  of  Ince  Blundell, 
informing  her  of  his  landing  and  of  his  intention  to  visit 
her.  He  said  he  was  coming  for  a  long  rest.'^  His  berth 
on  board  ship,  he  said,  had  been  ''as  narrow  and  as  hard  as 
the  coffin  for  which  he  would  one  day  be  measured,  and  it  was 
no  wonder  if  he  had  not  rested  in  it  quite  so  soundly  and  quietly 
as  he  would  rest  in  that.''  This  was  a  jest :  a  "  grim,  under- 
taker's jest,"  as  he  called  it;  but  those  who  know  how  the 
physical  discomfort  of  his  heart  made  his  imagination  work,  see 
in  the  words  one  more  indication  that  he  was  continually  expect- 
ing death. 

He  arrived  at  Ince  Blundell  on  the  Friday  about  mid-day, 
and  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Salford,  came  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon.  At  dinner  the  archbishop  was  in  good  spirits,  and 
apparently  in  his  usual  health ;  but  he  frequently  said  how  tired 
he  was;  he  described  himself  as  wearied  out  with  his  ten  years' 
work ;  he  said  he  had  lost  his  vivacity  and  become  an  old  man ; 
that  he  wanted  to  see  no  one,  but  to  hide  himself  and  be  quiet; 
and  he  spoke  again  of  the  weariness  which  the  unnatural  pulsation 
of  his  heart  occasioned  him.  He  was  present  at  Benediction  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament;  and  at  about  half-past  ten  he  went 
slowly  and  lingeringly  up  to  his  bedroom.  He  said  he  would 
take  a  long  rest  next  morning,  and  say  the  last  mass,  as  he  had 
been  without  sleep  for  four  or  five  nights.  In  the  morning  the 
servant  who  called  him  had  no  answer ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  Mr. 
Charles  Weld  Blundell  got  into  his  room  through  the  window, 
to  open  the  locked  door,  and  he  and  the  bishop  of  Salford  then 
found  him  in  bed,  cold  and  stiff  in  death,  and  without  any  sign 
of  pain  or  struggle.  He  had  evidently  died  in  the  early  part  of 
the  night,  and  his  heart  that  had  beat  so  fast  for  years  was  still 
for  ever. 
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The  fimeral  took  place  at  Ince  Blundell  Hall  on  Thursday, 
August  23rd,  and  his  remains  were  laid  temporarily  in  the  vault 
under  the  sanctuary  of  the  church,  until  they  can  be  translated  to 
his  beloved  church  of  Sydney.  A  large  number  of  the  English 
Benedictines  and  of  the  clergy  attended  the  requiem  and  dirge  ; 
and  there  were  also  present  the  bishops  of  Liverpool,  Salford, 
Leeds,  Newport,  and  Northampton,  and  the  president-general  of 
the  Benedictines.  All  the  archbishop's  brothers  were  present 
bat  one.  The  mass  was  sung  by  three  of  his  brothers,  the  Very 
Bev.  Joseph  Jerome  Vaughan,  O.S.B.,  prior  of  Fort  Augustus, 
being  celebrant,  the  Rev.  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J.,  deacon,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Vaughan,  subdeacon  A  touching  discourse, 
fall  of  personal  detail,  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Father  John 
Morris,  S.J. 

On  the  18th  of  September  a  solemn  ''Month's  Mind''  was 
celebrated  at  Courtfield,  the  scene  of  his  childhood  and  of  his 
earliest  impressions  of  love  and  duty.  The  Requiem  mass  was 
sung  by  the  Right  Rev.  William  Vaughan,  bishop  of  Plymouth, 
the  archbishop's  uncle,  the  deacon  and  subdeacon  of  the  mass 
being  the  two  brothers,  as  at  Ince  Blundell.  The  bishop  of 
Newport  was  present  in  the  sanctuary,  as  were  the  bishop  of 
Clifton,  and  the  president-general.  Nearly  all  the  monks  from 
St.  Micliael's  cathedral  monastery  attended,  to  sing  the  solemn 
Gregorian  ''requiem"  to  which  the  deceased  prelate  had  so 
often  listened  from  his  stall  in  St.  Michael's.  A  large  number 
of  the  people  occupied  the  body  of  the  church,  many  of  whom 
had  come  from  Hereford  to  show  their  aflfectionate  remembrance 
of  the  prior  of  Belmont.  After  the  mass  of  the  dead,  the  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  bishop  of  Newport  and  Menevia,  who  had 
lived  at  St.  Michael's  with  Prior  Bede  Vaughan  from  the  day  he 
was  made  prior  till  his  consecration — eleven  years.  The  text  was 
from  Genesis  xii.  1 :  "  Go  forth  out  of  thy  country  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  out  of  thy  father's  house,  and  come  into  the  land 
which  I  will  show  thee  ....  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed."  It 
is  believed  that  the  words  which  have  been  written  in  this  brief 
notice  are  the  best  commentary  on  this  text,  and  its  complete 
justification. 
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In  Memosiam. 


Cub  readers  will  share  with  us  in  our  grief  at  the  death  of  our 
venerable  correspondent,  the  "  Old  Gregorian pa/r  excellence  of 
the  Downside  Eeview/'  who  was  called  away  from  an  old  age  of 
pain  and  suflfering  to  the  reward  of  a  blameless  life  on  Tuesday, 
December  4th,  1883.  Father  Nicholas,  or  James  Kendal,  as  the 
friends  of  his  youth  would  call  him,  was  bom  in  London,  in  Ken- 
sington Square,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1806.  When  twelve  years 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  Downside,  the  primitive  Downside  of 
the  early  days,  when  what  now  hardly  suflSces  for  guest-house 
and  out-quarters  aflforded  all  the  accommodation  that  could  be 
obtained  for  guests  and  boys  and  community.  What  a  growth 
and  development  Father  Nicholas  lived  to  witness ;  of  the  school^ 
for  instance,  from  a  mere  handful  of  boys  to  the  crowded  ranks 
of  to-day ;  or  of  the  house  and  dwelling-place  of  our  God  in  the 
midst  of  us  from  the  low  room,  the  front  parlour  of  to-day, 
first  to  the  old  college  chapel  of  1823,  then  to  the  stately  frag- 
ment of  our  noble  church  opened  but  last  year ! 

Of  his  early  days  at  Downside  Father  Kendal  has  already  told 
told  us  much  in  these  pages ;  much,  too,  has  he  left  behind  him, 
garnered  in  the  note-books  and  memories  of  his  younger  brethren. 
Of  one  little  fact  he  was  not  forgetful,  namely,  that  he  and  the 
late  Joseph  Tasker  were  the  first  boys  of  St.  Gregory's  who  were 
allowed  home  for  a  holiday  in  summer  time ;  for  up  to  that  date 
the  custom  of  our  old-world  continental  colleges,  of  keeping  the 
students  pretty  closely  at  their  books  till  their  education  was  sup- 
posed to  be  completed,  had  not  died  out :  a  week  before  Advent, 
another  before  Lent,  and  a  third  at  the  end  of  August,  together 
with  a  few  days'  holiday  making  at  the  Christmas  festivals  were 
the  only  signs  of  our  modern  "  Vacations,*' known  to  the  old  Gre- 
gorian s  of  the  days  when  the  century  was  young. 

Following  the  example  of  so  many  members  of  his  family  who 
had  entered  the  ecclesiastical  state,^  Father  Nicholas  petitioned 

^  Yarious  members  of  the  Kendal  family  had  been  Presidents  of  the  Eng- 
liMh  College  at  Douay,  of  Ushaw  (?),  and  of  Old  Hall.  Dom  Peter  Kendal, 
uncle  of  Fr.  Nicholas,  Prior  of  St.  Gregory's,  purchased  the  Downside  pro- 
perty, and  died  when  returning  to  Acton  Bumell  to  make  preparations  for  the 
transfer  of  his  religious  family  to  their  new  home. 
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for  the  religious  habit  of  St.  Benedict,  and  put  on  the  livery  of 
holy  religion  on  St.  Gregory's  day,  March  12th,  1824.  His 
fellow  novices  were  Brother  Gregory  Philipson,  who  died  two 
years  later.  Brother  Bernard  TJUathorne,  the  illustrious  bishop 
of  Birmingham,  Brother  Francis  Davis  (both  of  whom  may  God 
long  preserve ! ),  and  lastly.  Brother  Augustine  Dowding,  who 
died  six  years  ago  at  Easingwold.^ 

The  career  of  Father  Kendal  was  a  very  uneventful  one.  His 
talents,  except  perhaps  as  a  musician,  were  not  brilliant ;  but  his 
simple  and  upright  character,  his  unaffected  piety  and  deep 
religious  spirit,  his  kindness  to  all,  and  his  love  of  study  and 
reading,  amply  made  up  for  the  want  of  more  showy  qualities. 
The  sterling  worth  of  the  man  was  shown  in  his  appointment  to 
the  posts  of  sub-prefect  and  prefect  in  the  school;  and  of 
missioner,  novice  master,  and  sub-prior  in  the  monastery.^  He 
was,  we  believe,  the  first  regularly  appointed  missioner,  and  in 
that  capacity  brought  many  into  the  church.  The  Guild  of  St. 
Gregory a  religious  benefit  society  which  he  instituted  some 
forty  years  ago,  showed  their  respect  for  their  founder  by  bearing 
his  body  to  the  grave  when  the  time  for  that  last  sad  service  had 
come.  Thirteen  years  after  his  ordination,  in  the  spring  of  1 844, 
Father  KendaFs  ailing  health  obliged  his  superiors  to  give  him  a 
new  sphere  of  work,  and  he  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
mission  of  Broadway  in  Worcestershire,  where  an  attempt  had 
been  made  a  few  years  previously  to  re-establish  the  old  commu- 
nity of  SS.  Denis  and  Adrian  of  the  abbey  of  Lambspring. 
When  a  series  of  misfortunes  and  losses  obliged  the  community  to 
disperse.  Father  Kendal  took  up  his  abode  in  the  empty  house,  we 
might  almost  say  the  empty  village ;  for  Broadway  had  lived  and 
flourished  heretofore  on  the  stage-coaches,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
of  which  passed  through  the  place  daily,  bringing  no  small  trade 
to  its  post-houses,  inns,  and  shops.  But  the  opening  of  the 
railways  reduced  it  to  comparative  insignificance  \  and  the  lonely 
missioner  witnessed  the  withdrawal  of  first  one  and  then  another 
of  the  coaches,  till  the  once  bustling  little  town  became  a  veritable 
Sleepy  Hollow :  for  with  the  coaches  and  the  horses  went,  too,  the 

^  During  his  novitiate  the  accidental  discovery  of  an  ammonite  among  some 
stones  on  Mog  Hill  led  to  the  formation  of  the  college  museum  of  which  Fr. 
Nicholas  took  care  till  his  departure  for  the  mission. 

^  Fr.  Kendal  received  the  minor  orders  and  the  sub-diaconate  at  Downside, 
from  Bishop,  afterwards  Cardinal,  Weld,  Oct.  12,  1828 ;  the  diaconate  and 
priesthood  at  Prior  Park,  from  Bishop  Baines,  on  Sept.  18,  1830,  and  Sept. 
24,  1831,  respectively. 
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men  and  the  women  and  the  children^  so  that  for  company^s  sake 
Father  Kendal  was  £un  to  sit  down  at  the  little  organ  in  his 
chapel  and  sing  through  the  compline  office  on  the  greater  feasts 
to  the  accompaniment  of  his  own  musical  touch. ^  When  the 
Passionists  purchased  the  house  and  property  of  the  Benedic- 
tines at  Broadway^  the  mission  was  handed  orer  to  their  care^and 
Father  Nicholas  removed  to  Cheltenham  about  September^  1850. 

His  stay  at  Cheltenham  was  a  brief  one^  of  two  years  only, 
marked  by  little  excitement  except  a  visit  from  the  zealoaa 
apostle  of  England's  conversiouj  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  Father 
Ignatius  Spencer^  the  Passionist.  The  sight  of  a  religious  in 
habit  and  sandals  was  too  much  for  the  loycJty  and  piety  of 
bigoted  Cheltenham^  and  a  mob  pursued  Father  Ignatius  from 
the  station  to  the  presbytery^  and  clamoured  round  the  house 
while  Father  Kendal  provided  some  slight  refreshment  for  his 
distinguished  guest^  and  got  him  safely  off  the  premises  by  a 
back  door. 

In  July  1852,  Father  Kendal  took  charge  of  the  Bedditch 
mission,  and  worthily  held  it  till  his  return  to  Downside  in  the 
autumn  of  1881.  He  saw  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the 
town  and  mission  of  Bedditch,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the 
needle  trade ;  and  though  at  his  arrival  on  the  scene  of  his  long 
mission  life  he  found  but  a  few  dozen  Catholics  and  no  schools, 
he  left  behind  him  a  large  and  devoted  flock,  a  school  of  150 
children,  handsome  school  buildings,  and  an  unblemished  reputa- 
tion among  every  class  of  his  fellow  townsmen.  When  old  age 
and  sickness  came  upon  him  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  &miliar 
work  of  so  many  years,  he  gladly  acquiesced  in  the  wishes  of  his 
superiors  and  came  home  to  prepare  for  heaven.  Of  his  goodness, 
kindness,  and  religious  bearing  in  a  golden  old  age,  we  need  not 
speak;  they  are  known  to  all  who  have  known  Downside  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  end  came  on  suddenly  at  last :  he  had 
been  unable  to  stand  at  the  altar  since  the  feast  of  the  Guardian 
Angels,  October  2nd,  and  though  gradually  sinking  was  not  in 
great  danger,  till  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death.  Late  at 
night,  on  Sunday  November  25th,  he  received  the  last  sacra- 
ments, and  nine  days  later  quietly  passed  away  (December 
4th,  1883).    His  funeral,  after  an  impressive  discourse  by  his 

1  During  his  stay  at  Broadway,  Dom  Pitra,  O.S.B.,  now  cardinal  bishop  of 
Frascati,  and  librarian  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  was  for  some  time  his 
guest ;  and  the  illustrious  French  monk  never  forgot  his  kind  hospitality,  and 
&ent  him  more  than  one  proof  of  his  esteem. 
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successor  at  Redditcli,  D.  Dunstan  Breen,  was  memorable  by  the 
great  attendance  of  the  superiors  and  prelates  of  the  English 
Benedictine  congregation^  who  suspended  the  sitting  of  the 
general  chapter  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  their  worthy  brother, 
D.  Nicholas  Kendal,  and  bear  his  body  to  the  grave.  R.  I.  P. 


THE  LATE  DENIS  O'CONOR. 

Dekis  O'Conob  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Denis  O'Conor, 
who  sat  in  parliament  for  the  county  Roscommon.  He  was  bom 
on  the  24th  July,  1840,  and  was  educated  at  Downside,  entering 
there  as  a  student  in  the  year  1852.  In  the  whole  list  of  students 
who  have  received  their  education  at  Downside,  none  have  ob- 
tained such  high  university  honours.  He  matriculated  at  the 
London  University  in  1857,  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1859,  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1861,  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1864, 
and  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1866,  each  of  these  degrees  (contrary 
to  the  pra>ctice  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge) 
necessitating  a  separate  and  difficult  examination.  After  leaving 
Downside  he  studied  mainly  under  private  tuition.  For  some 
time  he  lived  with  and  had  as  tutor  Professor  Ormsby,  one  of 
the  distinguished  Oxford  men  who  joined  Dr.  Newman  when  the 
latter  established  the  Catholic  university  in  Dublin.  He  studied 
afterwards  altogether  by  himself,  attending  law  lectures  both  in 
Dublin  and  London. 

He  entered  parliament  in  1868,  after  a  most  fiercely  contested 
election,  for  the  county  Sligo.  The  contest  lasted  for  six  months, 
the  preliminary  canvassing  and  holding  of  public  meetings  begin- 
ning in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  election  taking  place  in 
November.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  work  and  anxiety 
connected  with  this  contest  contributed  to  shorten  his  life.  He 
himself  often  declared  that  he  never  recovered  from  the  effects 
produced  by  the  labours  which  he  then  underwent. 

In  parliament  he  was  most  assiduous  in  his  attendance,  and 
gave  particular  attention  to  private  bill  legislation.  In  the  last 
parliament  he  was  selected  to  serve  on  the  chairman's  panel,  from 
which  the  chairmen  of  the  different  railway  bill  committees  are 
chosen,  and  in  the  present  parliament  he  was  appointed  to  serve 
on  the  committee  of  standing  orders,  which  is  the  highest  and 
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most  important  of  all  the  parliamentary  committees.  He  did 
not  often  speak  in  the  House,  but  when  he  did  it  was  always  to 
the  point,  and  on  subjects  with  which  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted.  He  served  the  oiEce  of  High  Sheriff  in  both  the 
counties  with  which  he  was  connected  by  property,  namely,  those 
of  Roscommon  and  Sligo. 

Denis  O'Conor  married,  in  1873,  a  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
W.  Kerril  Davies,  of  Croft  Castle,  Hertfordshire,  and  by  her 
leaves  one  son,  Charles  William,  bom  in  1878.  He  was  always 
greatly  attached  to  Downside,  and  visited  the  old  place  frequently, 
especially  at  the  annual  meetings,  taking  a  great  interest  in  the 
St.  Gregory's  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  life  member.  For  a 
year  or  more  previous  to  his  death  he  had  been  confined  to 
the  house,  and,  indeed,  to  his  couch,  but  he  bore  his  painful 
illness  most  cheerfully.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  Hfe  was  to 
write  for  the  pages  of  this  Review  an  account  of  the  Court  of 
St.  Gregory's — ^by  an  ex-king,  as  he  called  it.  The  pages  were 
scarcely  dry  from  the  press  when  we  heard  of  his  death. 

The  few  lines  which  we  have  devoted  to  his  memory  are  but  a 
poor  tribute  to  what  was,  though  a  quiet  one,  doubtless  a  good, 
honest,  and  upright  life.  He  will  long  be  missed  at  Downside, 
which  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  her  sons. 


No  family  in  the  United  Kingdom  can  claim  a  longer  or  more 
illustrious  descent,  tracing  back  without  interruption  or  dispute, 
from  son  to  father,  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  368,  when  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  O'Conors  was  one  of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland. 
His  descendants  continued  to  be  kings  of  Connaught  till  about  the 
year  1146,  when  Murtough  O'Conor  became  monarch  of  all  Ire- 
land. His  son  Roderick  succeeded  him,  and  was  the  last  king  of 
Ireland, '  for  during  his  reign  Henry  the  Second  of  England 
landed  near  Waterford  and  received  the  submission  of  the  princes 
of  the  country,  which  was  finally  subdued  by  king  John  in  the 
year  1210.  From  Murtough  0' Conor  to  the  present  time  the 
pedigree  can  be  traced  by  unimpeachable  documents. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  then  head  of  the  family, 
Hugh  O'Conor  Don,  submitted  to  the  English,  was  knighted,  and 
obtained  a  grant  of  his  lands  under  the  English  crown.  He  was 
almost  the  last  Catholic  knight  of  the  shire  who  represented  the 
county  Roscommon  in  parliament  after  the  reformation  and  before 
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Catholic  emancipatioii.  Immediately  after  Catholic  emancipation 
his  descendant^  Owen  O^Conor,  grandfather  of  the  late  Denis 
O^Conor,  was  the  first  Catholic  representative  elected  for  the 
same  county,  and  Denis,  son  of  Owen  0^  Conor,  succeeded  him  in 
the  representation  of  the  county. 

The  title,  or  name,  O^Conor  Don,  arose  about  the  year  1385. 
At  that  time  two  cousins,  each  named  Furlough  O'Conor,  con- 
tended  for  the  sovereignty  over  the  Irish  of  Connaught.  To 
distinguish  one  from  the  other,  one  was  called  Furlough  Jfoe,  or 
Furlough  the  red,  the  other,  Furlough  Oge,  or  Furlough  the 
younger.  The  latter  was  subsequently  styled  by  his  adherents 
0' Conor  Don,  and  is  referred  to  in  ancient  Irish  annals  as  Fur- 
lough Oge  O' Conor,  otherwise  O^Conor  Don,  while  the  other  is 
called  O'Conor  Roe.  As  O'Conor  Roe  was  so  called  from  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  it  has  been  supposed  that  his  cousin  was  called 
O'Conor  Don  from  the  colour  of  his  hair  also,  as  Doun  or  Don  in 
the  Irish  language  signifies,  in  some  cases,  brown.  The  more 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  is  king,  noble,  or  chief,  and  probably 
the  supporters  of  Oge  O'Conor  called  him  O'Conor  Don  to  signify 
that  they  accepted  him  as  chief  of  the  family.  However  this 
may  be,  all  that  we  know  for  certain  is  that  the  name  was  first 
given  at  this  period  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Since 
then  the  head  of  this  branch  of  the  O'Conors  has  held  the  title, 
and  when  the  0^  Conors  fully  submitted  to  the  English  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  then  head  of  the  family  was  recog- 
nized in  the  English  patent  given  to  him  as  O^Conor  Don,  and 
knighted  by  Sir  John  Parrot,  the  English  governor,  as  Sir  Hugh 
O'Conor  Don.  In  a  subsequent  patent,  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  present  O^Conor  Don,  granted  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  James  the  First,  he  is  also  styled  O'Conor  Don, 


GIFTS  OF  BISHOP  HENRY  OF  BLOIS,  ABBOT 
OF  GLASTONBURY,  TO  WINCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  following  inventory  of  church  ornaments  of  the  twelfth 
century  will  need  no  recommendation  to  those  who  care  for  such 
things.  The  benefactions  of  Henry  of  Blois  to  his  abbey  of  Glas- 
tonbury, of  the  later  greatness  of  which  he  may  be  said  to  be  the 
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founder,  are  recounted  in  the  history  of  that  house  printed  by 
Heame.  The  list  of  gifts  of  this  great  prelate  to  the  treasury  of 
his  cathedral  church  of  Winchester,  is  believed  to  be  hitherto  un- 
published, and  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  considered  as  not  out  of  place 
in  the  pages  of  the    Downside  Review/' 

The  treasury  of  the  church  of  Winchester,  the  capital  of 
Wessex,  and  the  seat  of  kings  whose  sway  extended  over  the 
whole  of  England,  and  beyond  her  borders,  was  doubtless  from 
early  times  well  furnished  through  royal  munificence.  The  Old 
Minster,  as  it  was  called  after  his  reign,  does  not  appear  to  have 
owed  much  to  the  bounty  of  Alfred  the  Great.  His  liberalities 
were  reserved,  as  were  Uiose  of  Edward  the  Elder,  his  son,  for 
his  own  neighbouring  foundation  of  Newminster,  over  whose 
beginnings  St.  Grimbald  presided,  and  where  both  had  their 
sepulture.  Athelstan,  whose  name  figures  as  the  donor  of  holy 
relics  in  the  records  of  so  many  churches,  gave  to  Winchester  the 
head  of  St.  Justus,*  mentioned  in  the  list  printed  below.  King 
Edred  his  brother  (947-955)  had  a  special  aflfection  for  St. 
Swithin's ;  he  gave  to  it  a  cross  of  gold,  an  altar  of  gold,  and  a 
number  of  other  precious  objects  with  a  generous  hand.  Death 
prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  further  projects,  such 
as  the  adornment  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  with  gilt 
tiling.* 

In  the  episcopate  of  St.  Ethelwold  the  cathedral,  now  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  monks,  was  rebuilt.  The  saint^s  biographers 
give  a  full  description  of  the  edifice,  but  they  do  not  mention  any 
gifts  of  his  to  the  treasury.  From  his  liberality  in  this  matter 
to  his  monastery  of  Abingdon,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was 
not  less  careful  in  furnishing  his  cathedral  church.  It  is  inci- 
dt?ntally  noticed  that  the  lights  burning  before  the  shrine  of  St. 
Swithin,  whose  cultus  at  this  time  greatly  increased,  were  placed 
in  golden  candlesticks.  Greatly  as  Ethelwold  loved  the  beauty 
of  the  sanctuary,  he  knew  too  well  what  are  the  true  riches  of 
the  church  of  God  to  hesitate  when  duty  called  him  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  it.    When  famine  came,  and  the  holy  bishop  had  no 

^  Annales  Wintonienses,  a.d.  924,  ed.  Luard,  p.  10. 

2  Wolstani  Vita  S.  Ethelwoldi  in  Mabillon,  AA.  SS.  O.S.B.  saec.  v. 
p.  600,  ed.  Venet :  *'  deauratis  imbricibus  adornare  disposuit."  Is  it  mosaics 
for  the  interior  that  are  in  question,  or  roof  tiles  ?  The  "  golden  altar  *'  was 
doubtless  a  frontal  covered  with  gold  plates  ;  "  quod  postmodum  Henricus 
Blesensis  fi'ater  regis  Stephani  ac  Wyntoniensis  episcopus  decentissime  reno- 
vavit,*'  says  the  Liber  de  Hyda.  (Rolls  Series),  p.  151.  This  seems  different 
from  either  article  2  or  13  of  the  list. 
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more  money  wherewith  to  relieve  the  needs  of  the  poor,  he 
ordered  that  the  church  plate^  and^  in  particular^  a  vast  quantity  of 
silver  vessels^  should  be  melted  down  and  turned  into  coin ;  for 
he  could  not  endure  the  thought  that  the  lifeless  metal  should 
remain  intact^  whilst  men^  created  in  God's  image  and  redeemed 
by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  were  perishing  in  hunger  and 
want.^ 

The  troubled  times  of  the  Danish  invasions  were  not  likely  to 
bring  about  any  augmentation  of  church  treasuries.  St.  Elphege, 
later  the  martyr  of  Canterbury,  followed  at  Winchester  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  St.  Ethelwold,  and  caused  to  be  dis* 
tributed  to  the  poor  the  abundant  store  which  he  had  designed 
for  the  adornment  of  his  church.*'*  With  the  more  peaceful  days 
of  Canute  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  tide  turned,  and  the 
treasury  was  replenished.  Canute  gave  a  shrine  for  the  relics  of 
St.  Birinus,  a  great  image  (perhaps  a  crucifix),  and  a  silver 
candlestick  with  six  branches.^  Queen  Emma,  widow  of  Canute, 
and  mother  of  Hardecanute  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  a 
great  benefactor ;  after  the  death  of  Hardecanute  she  gave  for 
the  good  of  his  soul,  besides  landed  property,  many  ornaments 
in  gold  and  silver,  with  jewels,  and  precious  vestments  *  A  few 
years  later,  after  her  successful  trial  by  ordeal,  attributing  her 
deliverance  to  the  protection  of  St.  S within,  she  and  her  friend 
and  adviser  ^Elwin,  bishop  of  Winchester,  vied  with  each  other 
in  enriching  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral.*  Out  of  some  of  these 
gifts  of  Emma,  Stigand,  -^Iwin's  successor,  caused  to  be  made  a 
cross  of  great  sizje  with  images  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
John,  admirably  worked  and  covered,  as  well  as  the  beam  on 
which  they  stood,  with  thick  plates  of  gold  and  silver.*  Getha, 
wife  of  Earl  Godwin,  was  also  a  donor  of  ornaments  of  various 
kinds.^ 

The  Conquest  did  not  directly  lead  to  the  diminishing  of 
these  rich  accumulations.  Bishop  Walkelin,  like  so  many  of  the 
Konnan  prelates,  busied  himself  in  building  a  new  church  on  a 
grander  scale*  His  brother  Simeon,  formerly  a  monk  of  St, 
Ouen  at  Rouen,  and  Godfrey  of  Cambray,  successively  priors, 
were  long  remembered  for  their  noble  benefactions ;  but  the  best 
gift  was  the  care  and  love  with  which  Godfrey  inspired  his  com- 

*  Ihid,  p.  604.  2  Ibid,,  saec  vi.  1,  p.  106.     «  • 

*  Ann.  Wint.  1035,  p.  16.  *  Ann.  Wint.  1040,  p.  \^ 

*  Ann.  Wint.  1043,  p.  25.  ®  Ann.  Wint.  1047,  pp.  26  and  30. 

7  Ann.  Wint.  1053,  p.  26. 
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inanity  for  the  observance  and  splendour  of  the  Divine  service.^ 
Dark  days  were,  however,  at  hand.  William  Eufus,  whose  name 
has  an  evil  mark  in  the  annals  of  nearly  every  English  see, 
despoiled  Winchester  of  all  its  great  wealth  of  treasure.^  Probably 
efforts  were  soon  made  to  make  up  for  these  depredations ;  it  is 
recorded  that  the  relics  of  St.  Ethelwold  were  placed  in  a  new 
shrine  in  the  year  1111; '  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  frequent 
mention  in  the  following  list  of  objects  redeemed,  it  would  seem 
that  the  main  share  in  this  good  work  of  restoration  was  reserved 
for  Bishop  Henry  of  Blois,  whose  gifts  must  have  equalled  those 
of  all  who  preceded. 

Nephew,  brother,  cousin  of  three  successive  kings  of  England, 
Henry,  by  birth,  personal  character,  and  by  his  actions,  stands 
out,  after  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Thomas,  as  the  greatest  English 
prelate  of  his  century.  He  early  enrolled  himself  in  the  order 
of  St.  Benedict  at  Cluny ;  in  1126  he  was  made  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury; in  1129,  bishop  of  Winchester,  He  kept  both  dignities 
till  his  death  in  1171,  but  the  higher,  with  its  manifold  cares,  did 
not  cause  him  to  neglect  his  abbey.  Glastonbury,''  says  the 
local  historian,  he  sincerely  loved ;  through  his  industry  this 
church,  which  he  found  dilapidated  and  its  possessions  squandered, 
obtained  so  many  advantages,  that  his  memory  will  deservedly 
flourish  in  the  same  for  ever  and  ever.''  *  But  Glastonbury  we 
must  leave  aside  on  the  present  occasion. 

In  his  brother  Stephen's  days  his  position  forced  him  to  the 
front,  even  in  the  civil  broils ;  nor  was  he  behind  his  neighbours 
and  contemporaries  in  holding  his  own  with  the  strong  hand,  or 
dealing  a  hard  blow  when  rudely  pressed.  Personal  ambition, 
natural  affection,  the  repugnance  of  the  princely  prelate  to  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  Canterbury's  superiority,  a  real  care  for  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Church  and  her  freedom,  but  never  mere  irresolution 
or  faintheartedness,  made  him  lean  now  to  the  one  side,  now  to 
the  other  in  the  struggle.  Enemies  he  could  not  fail  to  make ; 
the  most  powerful  of  these  he  might  have  overborne  or  dis- 
regarded, but  accident  gave  them  a  handle  whereby  they  might, 
if  not  bring  about  his  overthrow,  at  least  hinder  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  great  designs.  In  the  fight  in  his  own  city  of  Win- 
chester in  1141,  "which  retrieved  the  desperate  fortunes  of  his 

1  Ann.  Wint.  1082,  p.  33 ;  Will.  Malmesb.  Gest.  pont.  ed.  Hamilton, 
p.  172. 

Ann.  Wint.  1090,  p.  36.  ^  p.  44, 

Stevens's  Additional  Volumes  to  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  i.  p.  428. 
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then  imprisoned  brother,  in  the  sacking  of  the  town  by  his  men, 
the  abbey  of  Hyde  ^  was  laid  waste  and  its  treasure  dissipated, 
or  reduced  to  ashes.^  The  monks  raised  a  loud  outcry  ;  their 
fete  they  felt,  perhaps,  the  more  bitterly,  when  they  compared 
their  own  ill  case  with  the  immunity  of  their  brethren  at  the 
cathedral,  which,  protected  by  Henry's  great  palace  fortress  far 
more  effectually,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  than  by  the  piety  of 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  had  escaped  without  damage. 

The  monks  of  Hyde  laid  all  the  blame  on  the  bishop  personally; 
they  not  merely  claimed  indemnity  for  losses  sustained  in  the 
fight,  but,  in  appealing  to  the  pope,  they  accused  him  of  purloin- 
ing or  exacting  from  them  a  vast  quantity  of  precious  objects. 
The  cause  once  begun,  the  monks,  backed  as  well  by  powerful 
friends  of  their  own,  as  by  powerful  enemies  of  Henry,  carried  it 
on  long  and  perseveringly.    They  enlisted  on  their  side  King 
Stephen  himself,  and  what  was  decisive,  the  sympathies  and 
services  of  St.  Bernard.    After  the  death  of  Pope  Innocent  II. 
the  case  became  grave;    with  Innocent  Henry  had  been  a 
favourite,  arid  he  felt  himself  secure.    Now  the  position  was  re- 
versed ;  with  the  Cistercian  pope,  Eugenius  III.,  the  word  of  St. 
Bernard  was  all  powerful.    In  1148  the  long  gathering  storm 
burst.    The  bishop  did  not  appear  at  the  council  summoned  by 
the  pope  to  meet  at  Rheims ;  the  worst  construction  was  put  on 
his  absence,  and  rumours  were  circulated  that  he  was  answerable 
for  the  absence  of  other  prelates  besides ;  the  pope  suspended  him 
by  name  from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions  for  disobe- 
j  dience.     At  the  prayer  of  his  brother  Theobald,  Count  of 
I  Champagne  and  Blois,  the  sentence  was  relaxed  on  condition  that 
;  within  six  months  he  should  present  himself  in  person  before  the 
pope.^    It  was  not,  however,  until  three  years  after  that  he 
visited  Rome  to  answer  the  charges  which  the  monks  of  Hyde, 
with  many  others,  and  St.  Bernard  on  their  account,  were  per- 
I  sistently  urging  against  him.    There  he  was  indeed  received  in 
I  favour,  but  with  ill  grace,  and  only  in  facie  hominum,  as  the 

^  Hyde  was  the  former  house  of  NewmiDster,  now  removed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  city. 

'  See  the  Monasticon,  old  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  210;  and  the  preface  to  Liber 
de  Hyda  (Rolls  series),  pp.  xlvui-xlix.  As  the  editor  justly  observes,  for 
the  whole  story  we  have  only  the  account  of  Henry's  foes.  This  remark 
holds  good  also  for  the  Historia  pontificalis  quoted  below ;  its  writer,  if  not 
John  of  Salisbury,  as  appears  to  be  now  generally  assumed,  in  Germany  at 
least,  was  certainly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  archbishop  Theobald. 

*  Historia  pontificalis  in  Mon.  Germ,  hist.,  Scriptt.  tom.  xx.  pp.  519-20. 
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Glironioler  says.  But,  even  so,  he  was  not  deterred  from  seeking 
to  recover  the  predominant  position  he  had  occupied  in  the  time 
of  Pope  Innocent*  A  renewal  of  the  legateship  denied  him,  he 
revived  an  old  scheme  of  his  for  the  elevation  of  Winchester  into 
an  archiepiflcopal  see;  finding  this  proposal  was  not  entertained, 
he  begged  at  least  the  exemption  of  Winchester  from  the  juris- 
diction of  Canterbury ;  again  he  suflfered  repulse.  At  last  he 
asked  exemption  for  himself  personally ;  even  to  this  prayer  the 
pope  closed  his  ears.  Finding  all  such  endeavours  useless^ 
Henry  consoled  himself  for  his  ill  success  in  a  way  as  characteristic 
as  it  was  in  that  age  singular^  for  it  was  not  an  age  of  virtuosi, 
and  a  virtuoso  the  bishop  was.  Rome  was  the  spot  where  he 
might  best  indulge  his  tastes  and  fancies,  and  to  these  for  the 
moment  he  surrendered  himself,  putting  as  much  assiduity,  and 
care,  and  thought  in  the  collection  of  relics  of  art  and  antiquity 
as  he  ever  had  employed  in  trying  to  compass  the  ends  of  his  high 
ambition.  When  they  saw  thus  a  great  and  wealthy  prelate, 
Venerable  with  flowing  beard,  and  of  grave  aspect,  whose  mien 
marked  him  out  as  a  prince  among  princes,  intent  on  buying  up 
old  statnes  and  idols,  the  Romans  were  amazed ;  it  was  beyond 
their  powers  of  understanding,  and  they  set  him  down  as  a  fool 
for  his  pains,  whilst  the  Uterary  lampooned  him  and  cracked 
classical  jokes  at  his  expense.  The  bishop  went  on  his  way  im- 
perturbablcj  and  having  finished  his  purchases  and  acquisitions. 
Went  home  by  way  of  Spain,  made  the  pilgrimage  of  St.  James 
of  ComposteUa^  and  safely  reached  Winchester  with  his  precious 
spoil.  The  chronicler^  though  no  friend  of  Henry  in  general, 
amply  avenges  the  bishop  by  some  home-thrusts  at  the  Romans, 
which  the  curious  may  seek  in  his  own  pages.^ 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  the  bishop  took  alarm,  sent 
abroad  his  treasures  by  Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Cluny,  who 
was  in  England,  seeking  his  help,  and  left  the  kingdom  secretly.^ 
Cluny,  where  he  retired,  was  at  that  time  in  deep  embarrassment 
from  debt ;  all  its  friends,  among  the  rest  Pope  Adrian  IV.  and 
King  Louis  VII.  of  France,  had  appealed  to  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester as  the  fittest  person  to  relieve  its  necessities.  His  own 
inclinations  to  assist  the  house  of  his  profession  induced  him  to 

^  Ibid,  p.  542 ;  the  Winchester  annalist  knows  little  of  this  journey,  and 
the  information  he  gives  is  inexact.  Nob,  24  and  31,  the  great  cameo  in 
No.  13  of  the  list,  and  the  last  item  of  No<  12,  may  perhaps  have  been  brought 
from  Rome. 

2  Chrou.  Roberti  de  Monte,  Mon.  Germ,  hist.,  §§  vi.  p.  505* 
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lend  a  ready  ear  to  such  entreaties.  The  first  needs  were  met 
entirely  out  of  his  own  resources :  for  a  year  he  bore  the  whole 
expense  of  maintaining  the  community — some  four  hundred  and 
sixty  monks.  He  used  his  great  personal  influence  to  recover 
the  property  of  the  house^  and  by  prudent  administration  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  it  from  debt,  and  bringing  order  into  its 
-!nances,  thereby  deserving  the  title  of  the  greatest  benefactor  of 
Cluny  in  that  age.*  But  this  was  a  work  of  time.  In  vain  did 
archbishop  Theobald  of  Canterbury  write  to  him  on  behalf  of  the 
king,  entreating  his  return,  now  with  promises  of  favour,  now 
with  threats,  urging  the  widowed  state  of  his  churches  of  Glas- 
tonbury and  Winchester,  and  their  prior  claims  to  his  care.^  He 
bided  his  own  time.  In  1162  he  was  home  again  and  presided 
at  the  Council  of  Westminster  in  which  St.  Thomas  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  on  the  octave  of  Pentecost, 
June  3rd  that  year,  St.  Thomas  received  consecration  in  his 
cathedral  church  of  Canterbury,  from  the  hands  of  Bishop 
Henry.^ 

Henceforward  he  acquiesced  in  a  second  place  in  English 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  the  ensuing  contest  between  the  king 
and  the  archbishop,  the  side  on  which  he  ranged  himself  was  the 
side  of  the  church's  freedom.  The  letters  addressed  to  the  aged 
prelate  by  St.  Thomas,  breathe  an  entire  and  unwavering  trust 
and  a  filial  reverence  and  affection.  It  is  probable  that  during 
these  last  years,  the  most  quiet  of  an  always  agitated  life,  his 
personal  care  was  given  to  the  interests  of  Winchester  and  Glas- 
tonbury ;  and  it  is  to  this  period  that  may  be  attributed  the  en- 
richment of  the  Winchester  treasury  detailed  in  the  inventory. 
On  August  6th,  1171,  the  king,  for  the  first  time,  set  his  foot  on 
English  soil  since  the  martyrdom  of  Canterbury;  he  made  straight 
for  Winchester.  The  bishop,  blind  and  dying,  discharged 
his  last  duty  3  he  upbraided  the  king  bitterly  for  the  death  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  forewarned  him  of  the  long  years  of  trouble  and 
sorrow  in  later  life,  whereby  he  must  expiate  his  crime.  Pull  of 
days  he  entered  on  his  rest  on  August  8th,  1171.*  Henry, 

^  CJhronicon  Cluniacense,  in  Recueil  des  historiens,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  397-8. 
^  Rec.  des  hist.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  492-3. 

^  Radulfi  de  Diceto  Ymagines  histor.  ed.  Stubbs  (Rolls  Series),  i.pp.  306-7. 
Some  readers  may  recall  the  close  of  the  first  act  of  Aubrey  de  Vere's  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury.  The  church  of  Winchester,  by  an  entry  in  its 
Martyrology,  made  an  annual  commemoration  of  the  consecration  of  St. 
Thomas  by  bishop  Henry  of  Blois.  See  Usuardi  Martyrologium,  ed.  SoUe- 
^ws,  p.  315  (the  Altemps  MS.).  Rad.  de  Diceto,  i.  p.  347. 
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Bishop  of  Winchester/'  says  the  local  chronicle,  "  than  whom  no 
man  was  more  chaste  and  prndent,  none  more  full  of  compassion, 
none  more  solicitous  for  the  advancement  of  sacred  interests  and 
the  adornment  of  holy  places,  departed  to  our  Lord,  whom  he 
had  loved  with  his  whole  heart,  and  whose  ministers  he  had 
honoured  as  our  Lord  Himself ;  may  his  soul  rest  in  Abraham's 
bosom/'  ^  And  Robert  de  Torigni : — On  the  church  of  Win- 
chester he  bestowed  much  wealth  in  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver^ 
and  in  silken  vestments ;  and  with  a  bountiful  hand  he  dispensed 
his  riches  among  churches  and  the  poor/'  ^ 


The  list  of  gifts  is  taken  from  Additional  MS.  29436  at  the 
British  Museum,  a  cartulary  of  Winchester  Cathedral  in  various 
hands  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century.^  Folios 
44-48,  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  are  evidently  a 
fragment  of  another  book,  a  necrology ;  they  contain  the  follow- 
ing list,  notes  of  confraternity  of  the  community  of  St.  Swithin's 
with  other  monasteries,  grants  of  fraternity  to  illustrious  person- 
ages, a  page  of  the  necrology  itself,  and  some  detailed  obituary 
notices.  The  list  appears  in  a  longer  (ff.  47-8)  and  a  shorter 
(f.  46)  form,  both  in  a  twelfth  century  hand.  It  is  sufficient  to 
print  the  former  and  give  in  the  notes  under  the  sign  b  any 
addition  afforded  by  the  latter,  which  is  in  a  somewhat  different 
order.  The  inventory  of  the  plunder  of  the  Winchester  treasury 
at  the  suppression  (printed  in  the  appendix  to  Strype's  Cranmer, 
and  reprinted  in  Stevens,  vol.  i.  pp.  222-3,  and  in  the  new 
Monastioon)  is  too  vague  and  general  in  its  terms  to  allow  of  the 
certain  identification  of  the  objects  then  seized  with  Bishop 
Henry's  gifts.  The  division  of  the  items  is  that  of  the  manu* 
script ;  the  numbering  is  added  for  convenience  of  reference. 

*  Ann.  Wint.  p.  60. 

^  Mon.  Germ.  hist.  8s»  vi.  p.  520. 

^  At  folio  4,  a,  is  the  inscription,  "  Liber  domini  Thome  Dakcomb,  1550;'* 
tind  at  folio  3,  in  a  later  hand,  This  Sir  Thomas  Dakomb  was  a  secular 
priest  and  one  of  the  first  petty  canons  of  the  church  of  Winton  upon  the 
establishment  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  28*»  Aprilis,  anno  regni  xxxiii**."  Da- 
komb's  name  appears  in  another  very  valuable  cartulary  of  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, now  Additional  MS.  15350 ;  in  the  Royal  MS.  15  C*  vii.  of  the  tenth 
century,  also  belonging  to  Winchester,  and  containing  the  miracles  of  St. 
Swithin ;  and  in  a  fifteenth  century  English  Prymer,  Additional  MS.  17011. 
From  this  last  it  appears  that  in  1557  he  was  rector  of  Tai'ring  Neville  in 
Sussex.    Was  Dakomb  one  of  the  monks  of  the  old  community  ? 
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Hec  sunt  omamenta  qae  dominus  Henricos  episcopns 
Wintoniensis  ecclesie  partim  dedit^  partim  redemit.^ 

1.  Crax  nova  et  magna ;  ipsa  et  ymago  eins  operte  anro 
et  ornate  mnltis  et  pretiosis  lapidibus*  In  procinctu  ymaginis 
sunt  clxii  ^  lapides^  et  in  pede  cracis  xxzii.  Habet  et 
ipsa  ymago  coronam  aoro  opertam  cam  bonis  lapidibus^ 
vi  saphiris^  topatiLs^  iacinctis^  et  aliis  bonis  lapidibus  xxii. 
Inter  quos  est  nnns  magnus  saphyms  magni  pretii.  In 
eadem  crace  sunt  iste  reliquie.  De  cmce  Domini  in  duobus 
locis ;  de  sepulchre  Domini ;  de  loco  nativitatis  Domini ;  de 
loco  ascensionis  Domini;  de  presepio  Domini;  de  monte  Cal- 
varie;  de  cunabulo  Domini;  de  capillo  sancte  Marie;  de 
sepulchro  sancte  Marie;  de  sancto  Abraam;  de  sancto  Ysaac; 
de  sancto  Jacob;  de  sancto  Bartholomeo  apostolo;  de  sancto 
Matheo  apostolo;  de  sancto  Stephano  prothomartyre ;  de 
Sanctis  Sergio  et  Baccho ;  de  sancto  Georgio  martyre ;  de 
sancto  Pantaleone  martyre;  de  sancto  Syndonio  ;*  de  lapide 
quem  supposuit  Jacob  capiti  sno. 

2.  Tabula  aurea  ad  mains  altare  operta  aaro  et  omata 
esmallis  et  multis  lapidibus  pretiosis/ 

3.  Eucaristium  aureum/  cum  vasculo  aureo  quod  intus 
est^  exterius  de  anro  optimo  et  lapidibus  pretiosis  omatum^ 
interius  de  argento. 

4.  Textus  aureus  ^  unus  quem  emit  pro  c.  marcis^  in  quo 
sunt  lapides  pretiosi,  inter  quos  sunt  smaragdi  et  iacincti 

XXX. 

5.  Alii  quatuor  texti  aurei  quos  redemit. 

6.  Crux  processionalis  tota  aurea^  in  qua  habentur  Ivi 
saphiri,  et  x  topatii,  et  vii  granati,  etx  smaragdi,  et  cclvii 
perle  orientales.    Omnes  isti  lapides  pretiosi  et  magni  pretii* 

*  h  begins :  "  Obiit  bone  memorie  Doninus  Henriciis  Wintoniensis  ecclesie 
«piscopu8.  Hie  venerandus  pater  quantum  decorem  ecclesie  Dei  dilexerit, 
testantur  ornamenta  que  eidem  ecclesie  contulit." 

^  Originally  cclxii ;  the  second  c  has  been  erased. 

^  Part  of  the  holy  winding  sheet  (tnvloviov?)^  see  Chifflet,  delint.  sepulchr. 
Christi,  p.  26. 

*  An  altar  frontal  of  carved  wood,  probably,  covered  with  plates  of  gold ; 
^nneUlis,  emaux,  enamels. 

^  A  vessel  for  the  suspension  of  the  blessed  Sacrament  reserved,  with  an 
inner  cup. 

®  A  precious  covering  of  plates  of  gold,  incrusted  with  jewels,  for  the  book 
of  the  four  Gospels,  like  the  incomparable  Golden  Book  at  Ashbumham, 
which  some  readers  may  have  lately  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  at  the  British 
Museum. 
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7.  Alia  crux  aurea  cum  xxxiiii  smaragdis. 

8.  Alia  crax  aurea  cum  ymagine  ubi  est  de  ligno  Domini; 
ntraque  crux  cam  pede  argenteo. 

9.  Calix  aureus  cum  patena  aurea  operatus  cum  esmallis. 
(31). 

10.  Alius  aureus  calix^  quern  redemit^  similiter  enm 
esmallis. 

11.  Capud  sancti  Justi  marj^yris  ^  bene  omatum  aoro 
et  lapidibus  pretiosis ;  et  in  eodem  sunt  reliqui  unius  Inno- 
centis. 

12.  Scrinium  unum  aureum  in  quo  sunt  magne  reliquie; 
scilicet  de  cruce  Domini ;  et  reliquie  sancti  Laurentii^  vide- 
licet carbones  conglutinati  cum  adipe  qui  defluxit  de  corpore 
eius  in  craticula ;  et  duo  anuli  aurei^  unus  qui  fuit  sancti  Sil- 
vestri  et  sunt  in  eo  reKquie  de  capillis  apostolorum  Petri 
et  Pauli^  alius  anulus  qui  fuit  cuiusda^  magne  auctoritatis 
apostolici. 

13.  Altare  aureum  quod  intus  et  extra  auro  et  magnis 
lapidibus  pretiosis  ornatum  est ;  ex  una  parte  habens  lapi- 
dem  magnum  qui  dicitur  cathmaieu^  et  ex  alia  serpentinum 
et  alios  plures  lapides  pretiosos.^ 

14.  Due  Tabule  pretiose  intus  auro  et  lapidibus  pretiosis 
operte^  inter  quos  est  unus  lapis  magni  pretii  in  quo  Jesus 
Christus  cuidam  diadema  imponit^  et  beata  Maria  sceptram 
tradit.* 

15.  Philaterium  aureum  cum  reliquiis.* 

16.  Duo  candelabra  aurea. 

17.  Scrinium  argenteum  in  quoestaliud  scrinium  aureum 
cum  plurimorum  Sanctorum  reliqmis,  et  alio  rdiquie  extra. 

18.  Item  cassula  aurea  signata  cum  esmallis  desuper.' 

19.  Aliud  scrinium  argenteum  deauratum  in  quo  habetur 
musca  et  balsamum.^ 

'  See  above,  a  gift  of  King  Athelatan. 

^  At  first  sight  this  might  appear  to  be  a  super-altar ;  probably  it  was  a 
rich  frontal  like  No.  2.  The  great  cameo  could  hardly  be  fit  for  a  snper- 
altar.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  objects  Henry  acquired  at  Rome,  aud  a 
priceless  relic  of  antiquity  of  the  character  of  those  preserved  at  St.  Sulpice  at 
Bourges  (see  Voyage  Litter,  de  deux  rel.  Bened.,  1717,  i.  p.  32),  and  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris  (figured  in  Morand,  Hist,  de  la  Sainte  Chapelie, 
p.  58). 

3  What  are  these  "  tabule  ?  "    The  pax  ? 
^  A  little  reliquary,  such  as  could  be  hung  round  the  neck. 
•  This  entry  is  an  interlineation  by  a  somewhat  later  hand.  Castuhi 
i.  e.,  capsula.  *  For  chrism. 
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20.  Eacaristittm  argenteum  cnm  yascnlo  aureo  quod  intus 
est. 

21.  Calix  argenteos  cnm  ansulis  sine  patena.^ 

22.  Aliua  ctdix  argenteua  cum  patena. 

23.  Duo  candelabra  argentea  bene  Bculpta  et  deaurata 
magni  ponderis  et  pretii. 

24.  Duo  alia  argentea  minora  in  effigie  hominis  composita. 

25.  Tria  thuribula  argentea  bene  sculpta  et  deaurata 
magni  ponderis  et  pretii. 

26.  Acerra  argentea  et  deaurata. 

27.  Urceus  magnus  argenteus  ^  ad  aquam  benedictam. 

28.  Duo  candelabra  argentea  que  redemit. 

29.  Pelves  due  argentee. 

30.  Yas  argenteum  ad  spargendum  aquam  in  dedica- 
tionibus. 

31.  Yas  argenteum  fusum  in  modum  hominis. 

32.  Tabemaculum  argenteum  cum  quatuor  columpnis 
argenteis^  quod  solet  in  Natali  Domini  saperponi  altari  cum 
cereo.^ 

33.  Jaspidesdue  ornate  argento  bene  sculpto  et  deaurato. 

34.  Duo  philateria  argentea^  in  uno  quorum  habetur  lapis 
in  quem  stillavit  sanguis  Domini. 

35.  Maxima  casula  ^  operta  auro  et  gemmis  et  bene 
omata.    Et  alio  viii  bone,  et  bene  ornate  aurifriso. 

36.  Cappa  i  tota  deaurata  cum  morsu  aureo. 

37.  Alie  sex  pretiose,  ornate  aurifriso  cum  morsibua 
aureis. 

38.  Alba  serica  una  pretiosa  auro  bene  et  optime  compo- 
sita.   Item  aUa  bene  omata. 

39.  Dalmatica  i  sine  auro. 

40.  Tunica  i  sine  auro. 

41.  Stole  due  pretiose  de  aurifriso  Yenetie  cum  mani- 
palis. 

42.  Due  stole  de  Alimannia  cum  manipulis  pretiosis.^ 

43.  Collarium  unum  pretiosum.® 

*  Probably  ancient.  ^  Quem  redemit,  J. 

'  Can  this  be  a  ciborium  or  altar  canopy?  More  probably  an  altar 
candlestick ;  the  use  of  candlesticks  on  the  altar  in  Henry's  days  was  rare. 

*  Quam  redemit,  6. 

^  Originally  written :  alia  stola  .  .  .  cum  manipulo  pretioso.  Altered  by 
a  somewhat  later  hand. 

*  What  b  the  particular  use  of  the  collarium,  on  which  nearly  all  liturgical 
inters  and  ecclesiologists  are  silent?  At  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  colliers 
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44.  Dossalia  serica  optima^  quonun  plura  rotata  sunt/ 
xxxix :  et  tria  alia  deaurata.^ 

45.  Palle  altaris  vi. 

46.  Palla  altaris  una  in  quinqne  locis  etin  circnitn  ornata 
aorifriso. 

47.  Pallium  quod  iacet  super  regem  Willielmum.^ 

48.  Mantilla  serica  ii. 

49.  Sandalium  unum  par. 

50.  Mantilia  altaris  linea  ii. 

51.  Baculi  episcopales  iiii. 

52.  Mitre  due. 

53.  Cornua  ebumea  ix^  et  ungula  grifonis. 

54.  Pixis  ebumea  in  qua  ponitur  Corpus  Domini  in 
Parasceve. 

55.  Vexilla  serica  v  optima. 

56.  Cortina  serica  ad  peregrines^  et  alia  ad  crisma. 

57.  Tapetia  vii. 

58.  Duo  panni  lanei  pendentes. 

59.  Pulvinar  sericum  unum. 

60.  Cerei  iiii  semper  ardentes.^ 

61.  Signa  magna^  id  est  campane^  iiii ;  et  alia  vii.^ 

62.  Corona  que  pendet  in  chore  auro  et  argento  et  ere 
splendide  composita. 

63.  Pannus  laneus  cui  intexta  sunt  tniracula  beate  Marie.^ 

were,  up  to  the  last  century,  in  use  on  feast  days,  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  no  more  than  the  apparel  of  the  amice.  In  his  Tresor  de  la  Sainte 
Chapelle  des  Dues  de  Savoie  (2nd  ed.  Lyon,  1875)  M.  Ad.  Fabre  discusses 
(pp.  25-30)  the  difference  between  the  collarium  and  the  amice,  but  does  not 
dispose  of  the  question  so  completely  as  he  would  appear  to  believe. 
^  Rotata ;  with  patterns  in  circles  or  medallions. 

^  Dossalia ;  hangings  for  the  sides  of  the  choir  probably,  behind  the  monks 
at  office. 

»  William  Rufus. 

^  Hangings  put  up  when  the  sacred  relics  were  shown  to  pilgrims  ?  See 
P.  Morettus,  De  ritu  ostensionis  sacr.  reliq.,  Komae,  1721,  p.  57. 

^  A  foundation ;  a  similar  offering  at  Glastonbury ;  see  Stevens,  i.  p.  429. 
^  Et  alia  minora  vii.  b, 

^  A  different  hand  gives  in  the  shorter  list,  towards  the  beginning,  an 
additional  item :  "  Pes  sanctae  Agathre." 
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WAS  ST.  AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY  A 
BENEDICTINE  ? 


Op  all  the  historical  questions  debated  by  the  learned  men  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  none  excited  greater  in- 
terest than  that  propounded  in  the  title  of  this  article.  The 
great  names  of  Baronius,  Mabillon  and  the  Maurists,  the  BoUan- 
dists,  Suarez,  Billuart,  Noel  Alexandre,  Thomassin,  and  many 
others  no  less  celebrated,  are  to  be  found  ranged  on  either  side  of 
the  controversy.  But,  strange  to  say,  although  the  question  is 
especially  an  English  one,  no  adequate  account  of  it,  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,  is  extant  in  English.  Alban  Butler,^  Dr. 
Lingard,*  Archbishop  Eyre,^  and  others  bring  forward  a  few  of 
the  arguments,  and  return  a  negative  answer  to  our  question ; 
but  they  do  not  profess  to  go  into  the  controversy  exhaustively, 
and  we  hope  to  show  that  their  resumes  convey  a  false  impression 
of  the  merits  of  the  case. 

As  a  lineal  descent,  without  break  or  flaw,  from  St.  Augustine 
is  one  of  the  chief  glories,  and  one  of  the  most  cherished  tradi- 
tions of  the  English  Benedictine  Congregation,  we  think  that  a 
short  and  clear  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  tradition  will  supply 
a  decided  want  in  our  ecclesiastical  literature.  And  furthermore, 
as  the  question  whether  St.  Gregory  himself  was  a  Benedictine, 
is  indissolubly  united  with  the  one  we  are  going  to  discuss,  we 
believe  that  what  we  have  to  say  will  prove  of  interest  to  all 
Gregorians.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  a  careful  perusal  of  all  we 
could  find  bearing  on  the  controversy,  has  put  us  in  a  position 
to  lay  before  our  readers  an  abstract,  at  once  complete  and  con- 
cise, of  what  has  been  advanced  on  each  side.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  from  a.d.  1000  to  a.d.  1600,  St  Augustine  and 
the  apostles  of  England  were  universally  believed  to  have  been 
Benedictines.  Cardinal  Baronius  *  was  the  first  to  challenge  this 
belief;  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Gallonius  (an  oratorian,  to 

^  "  Annotation  to  the  Life  of  St.  Gregory,"  March  12. 

2  "History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,"  vol.  i.  pp.  151  and  199. 

'  "  History  of  St.  Cuthbert,"  p.  14. 

*  "  Annales  Kcclesiastici,"  ad  annum  581. 
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whom  he  entrusted  the  defence  of  his  position),  Sir  John  Marsham,^ 
Thomassin/'  and  others,  who  will  be  enumerated  and  discussed 
in  our  second  article.  The  old  tradition  has  found  defenders 
chiefly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  among  the  Benedictines. 
The  standard  work  on  their  side  is  the  first  treatise  of  Reyner's 
Apostolatus;''  but  this  is  rambling  and  tedious,  and  the  print- 
ing and  paper  render  the  work  still  more  heavy  reading.  Much 
the  same  may  be  said  of  its  treatment  by  abbots  Yepez^  and 
Cajetan.*  For  an  orderly  and  concise  statement  of  the  case,  we 
may  go  to  Mabillon*8  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Acta 
Sanctorum:^'*  or  to  his  ^^Dissertation  on  St.  Gregory,'^  in  the 
appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Annales  Benedictini.'^ 
Dom  de  Saint  Marthe,  the  Maurist  editor  of  St.  Gregory's 
works,  has  also  very  clearly  set  forth  the  arguments  in  his  life  of 
the  saint.^ 

We  shall  find  it  convenient  to  group  all  the  evidence  bearing 
on  the  case  under  the  three  following  heads : — 
Evidence  from  St.  Gregory^s  writings. 
Evidence  from  English  history  and  antiquities. 
Evidence  from  tradition  and  authority. 

In  this  article  we  shall  treat  of  the  first  only. 

While  St.  Gregory  was  prefectof  Rome,  he  founded  six  monas- 
teries on  his  Sicilian  estates,  and,  later  on,  another  in  his  man- 
sion on  the  Caalian  Hill,  dedicated  to  the  apostle  St.  Andrew,  in 
which  he  himself  became  a  monk  and  eventually  the  abbot.' 
Several  of  St.  Gregory's  letters®  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  St. 
Augustine  and  his  companions  were  monks  of  this  monastery, 
and,  indeed,  that  St.  Augustine  himself  was  the  prespositus  or 
prior.  Is  there,  then,  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  rule  was 
followed  at  St.  Andrew's  ?  Lingard  says  not ;  but  we  believe  that 
St.  Gregory's  writings  afford  glimpses  of  the  life  at  this  monastery 
that  enable  us  to  identify  the  rule  there  followed.  We  find  them 
in  his  Dialogues  and  Epistles,  and  especially  in  a  commentary 
on  the  first  book  of  Kings,  for  which  we  claim  his  authorship. 
As  this  commentary  is  of  great  importance  to  our  discussion,  and 
as  its  authenticity  has  been  questioned  by  one  of  St.  Gregory's 

*  Preface  to  Dugdale's  "  Monasticon.*' 
^  "  De  vet.  et  nov.  discip."  I.  iii.  cap.  24. 

3  "Cbronicon  Generale  O.S.B."  *  "  Pro  Joanne  diacono." 

§  §  vii.  and  viii.  ®  Lib.  i.  cap.  3,  and  Lib.  iii.  cap,  8. 

7  Mabillon,  "  Annals,"  i.  pp  604-606  (ed.  1739). 
^  Lib.  vii.  Indictione  i.  Ep.  30,  et  alibi. 
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editors/  we  must  lay  before  our  readers  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  matter. 

That  St.  Gregory  did  comment  on  Kings  is  certain  from  one 
of  his  letters/  in  which  he  says,  My  late  beloved  son  Claudius 
dictated  in  his  own  sense  and  style  certain  things  which  he  heard 
from  me  .  .  .  about  the  books  of  Kings,  .  .  .  which  through 
weakness  I  was  unable  to  write  down.  When  he  read  this  to 
me  I  found  that  he  had  needlessly  altered  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  sense  of  my  words.^'  The  saint  goes  on  to  tell  his  cor- 
respondent to  go  to  Claudius'  monastery,  collect  the  sheets,  and 
forward  them  to  him.  Now  Mabillon  declares  the  style  and 
mode  of  exegesis  in  the  commentary  we  have,  to  be  plainly  that 
of  St.  Gregory;^  and  Saint  Marthe  shows  in  his  preface  that  it 
abounds  in  phrases  and  uses  of  words  quite  peculiar  to  this  father. 
The  Paris  editor  denies  the  authorship  of  the  saint,  for  various 
reasons,  and  among  others  because  he  finds  that  the  style  is 
not  his,  but  an  imitation  of  it.  Is  not  this,  on  the  other  hand, 
exactly  what  we  should  expect  from  the  letter  just  quoted  ? 
Mabillon  and  Saint  Marthe  follow  his  arguments  one  by  one, 
and  prove  them  inaccurate  and  insufficient.*  Resting,  then,  no 
less  on  the  authority  of  these  great  patristic  scholars,  than  on 
the  reasons  they  adduce,  we  take  it  that  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  in  the  commentary  on  Kings,  the  substance  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  very  words  are  those  of  St.  Gregory. 
And  we  are  confirmed  in  this  view  by  finding  that  the  BoUan- 
dists^  quote  it  as  St.  Gregory's,  without  challenging  its  genuine- 
ness. If  that  be  so,  it  is  clear  from  internal  evidence  that  it  re- 
presents a  series  of  conferences  given  to  his  monks  by  St. 
Gregory  while  abbot  of  St.  Andrew's. 

A  comparison  of  various  passages  in  St.  Gregory's  writings 
illnstrative  of  the  life  and  observance  at  St.  Andrew's,  with  cor- 
responding passages  in  St.  Benedict's  rule,  will  show  that  the 

1  Paris  edition,  1675.         2  Li^.  x.  Ep.  22.         ^    Annals/'  i.  p.  608. 

*  Most  of  his  arguments  are  based  on  the  silence  of  various  early  writers, 
who  either  quote  St.  Gregory  largely  or  else  enumerate  his  works.  We  here 
supply  an  additional  answer  to  these  objections.  John  the  Deacon,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  life  of  St.  Gregory  (cap.  70),  says  that  the  saint  wrote  many 
more  works  than  were  known  in  his  day  (aj>.  870),  but  that  some  had  been 
burned,  and  others  were  kept  in  the  Roman  archives,  that  they  might  not  become 
public.  If  it  was  known  that  St.  Gregory  was  dissatisfied  with  this  commen- 
tary, it  wag  very  reasonable  to  keep  it  from  publication,  otherwise  it  is  hard  to 
account  for  this  statement. 

*  Preface  to  "Life  of  St.  Gr^goiy,''  March  12th. 
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two  are  identical  in  substance  and^  in  places^  even  in  langaage. 
This  phenomenon  is  very  apparent  where  the  two  saints  speak  of 
the  reception  and  training  of  novices. 

St.  Gbegobt.  St.  Benedict. 

"  Qui  arctissimam  conversationis 
viam  imperant  noviter  accedentibus 
facile  aditum  non  impendant.  Quare 
et  ejusdem  vitaB  arctissimee  magister 
optimus,  summse  vcritatis  discipulus 
eruditus,  prsecipit,  dicens  : 
Probate  spiritus  si  ex  Deo  sint. 

Et  item  :  nuncientur  ei 
dura  et  aspera  per  quae  itur  ad  Deum, 
ut  sciat  ad  quid  intrat." 
(Com.  on  1  Kiugs,  Lib.  iv.  cap.  4.) 


"Noviter  veniens  quis  ad  conver- 
sionem  non  ei  facilis  tribuatur  in- 
gresBus, 

sed  sicut  ait  apostolus  : 
'  Probate  spiritus,  si  ex  Deo  sunt.' 

Praedicentur  ei 
dura  et  aspera  per  quae  itur  ad  Deum 
.  ,  .  ut  sciat  ad  quod  ingreditur." 

(Rule,  cap.  58.) 

They  correspond  exactly  in  the  ceremony  of  profession  also ; 
the  vow  is  written  by  the  novice,  then  read  by  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all,  and  finally  offered  to  God  by  being  placed  on  the  altar, 
so  as  to  become  a  witness  against  him,  should  he  prove  faithless 
to  his  promises. 

St.  Gbegobt.  St.  Benedict. 

"  Suscipiendus  autem  in  Oratorio 

"  Quod  coram  nobis  .  .  .  novitii  coram  omnibus  promittat,  &c.  Quam 

promittunt  Deo  offerimus,  quasi  chiro-  petitionem  manu  sua  scribat,  .  .  .  et 

grapbum    quod  nobis    facinnt,   illi  super  altare  ponat.  .  .  .  ut  si  aliquando 

damns :  .  .  •  ut  ipse  jam  de  manibus  aliter  fecerit,  ab  eo  se  damnandum 

nostris  teneat  quod  exquirat.*'  sciat  quem  irridet." 
(Com.  on  1  Kings,  Lib.  iv.  cap.  4.)  (Rule,  cap.  ^8.) 

In  these  passages  there  is  a  slight  alteration  of  order,  bat  not 
of  sense.  Again,  the  treatment  of  tepid  and  refractory  monks 
recommended  by  the  two  saints  is  the  same,  and  is,  moreover, 
couched  in  very  similar  terms. 

St.  Gbegobt.  St.  Benedict. 


Qui  enim  in  Sanctis  monasteriis 
sunt  tepidi,  medendi  sunt  quasi  aegri ; 
non  sunt  dejiciendi  ut  mortui. 


Nam  si  a  Deo  missi  sunt  inter  spirituar 
Hum  unguentorum  fomenta  resipi- 
scent.'' 

(Com.  on  1  Kings,  Lib.  iv.  cap.  4.) 


"Noverit  [abbas]  se  infirmarum 
curam  suscepisse  animarum.  .  .  .  De^ 
bet  omni  sagacitate  et  industria  curar^ 
ne  aliquam  de  ovibus  sibi  creditis 
perdat.  .  .  . 

Tunc  abbas  faciat  quod  sapiens  me- 
dicus :  si  exhibuit  fomenta,  si  unguenta 
adbortationum,**  &c. 

(Rule,  caps.  27  and  28.) 


In  two  places  St.  Gregory  speaks  by  name  of  the  rule  of  hig 
monasteries.    These  two  passages  have  reference  to  the  corn- 
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mon  life  — i.e.,  the  religious  poverty  and  absence  of  proprietor* 
ship — stirictly  enforced  therein.  One  of  these  passages  runs  as 
follows : — 

"XoRtri  monasterii  semper  regula  fuerat,  ita  fratres  communitel^  viv^re, 
quatenus  eis  singulis  nulla  habere  propria  licei^etk"  ^ 

And  to  St.  Augastine  he  writes  t — 

"  Sed  quia  Fratemitas  tua  monasterii  regulis  enidita  seorsUm  vivei*e  non 
debet  a  clericis  suis,  .  .  .  banc  debet  instituere  conversationem  quae  in  initio 
nascentis  Ecclesise  fuit  patribus,  in  quibus  nullus  eorum  ex  his  quse  posside- 
bant  aliquid  suum  esse  dicebat,  sed  erant  Ulis  omnia  communia.'*  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  St.  Gregory  takes  the  common  life  of  the 
early  Christians  described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,^  as  the 
model  of  that  in  his  monasteries.  When  St.  Benedict  is  legis- 
lating on  the  same  subject  he  also  takes  the  same  model  t — 

"  Ne  quis  pr^sumat  aliquid  habere  propriunl.  .  .  .  Omniaque  omnibus  sint 
communia,  ut  scriptum  est,  nec  quisquam  suum  esse  aliquid  dicat  aut 
praesumat."  * 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  verse  of  the  Acts  is  the  obvious  text 
for  a  chapter  on  poverty  and  common  life ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  out  of  some  twenty-five  of  the  earliest  rules  quoted  in 
this  connection  by  Mart^ne/  St.  BasiPs  and  two  obscure  rules 
are  the  only  ones,  besides  St.  Benedict's,  in  which  any  allusion  to 
it  is  to  be  found.  Moreover^  the  passages  quoted  from  St,  Gre- 
gory, which,  be  it  observed,  are  from  works  whose  genuineness 
has  never  been  impugned,  bear  a  marked  verbal  resemblance  to 
St.  Benedict's,  but  to  non©  other  of  these  twenty-five  rules. 
These  facts  tell  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the 
rules  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Gregory  were  identical.  St.  Bene- 
dict forbids  ^  his  monks  to  give  or  receive  letters,  or  eulogise,'* 
or  any  gifts  whatever  without  the  abbot's  sanction.  This  use  of  the 
word  eulogia ''  is  said  by  experts  in  mediaeval  literature  to  be 
unique,  and  quite  peculiar  to  St.  Benedict.  It  certainly  does  not 
occur  in  this  sense  in  any  of  the  early  monastic  rules.  There  appears 
to  be  one,  and  only  one,  other  example  of  this  use  of  the  word,  and 
that  is  in  a  letter  of  St.  Gregory  to  the  abbot  of  one  of  his  Sici- 

*  Dialogues,  iv.  55. 

*  V.  Bede's  History,  i.  27  (Mabillon  shows  that  about  this  date  monks 
were  often  called  clerics.    Preface  to  "  Acta  Sanctorum,  O.S.B."  vol.  ii.). 

^  Acts  iv.  32.  *  Rule,  cap.  33. 

*  Conunentary  on  cap.  33  of  St.  Benedict's  rule  (Migne's  "  Latin  Pa- 
tiology,"  torn.  66).  ^  Rule,  cap.  54. 
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lian  monasteries/  in  which^  having  complained  of  one  of  the  monks 
receiving  a  small  eulogia/^  he  tells  the  abbot  that  he  would 
have  known  how  serioas  an  offence  this  was^  if  he  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  know  the  rule  of  monks/'  *  Does  not  St.  Gregory 
here  clearly  allude  to  St.  Benedict's  rule^  and  call  it  absolutely 
the  rule  of  monks  ?  ''  From  the  same  letter  we  learn  that  the 
three  chief  officials  in  his  monasteries  were  the  abbot^  the  pra- 
positus^  and  the  cellarer;  the  same  as  are  appointed  by  St. 
Benedict. 

We  can  gather^  then^  from  the  passages  just  quoted,  wbat  the 
rule  and  observance  was  at  St.  Andrew's ;  and  they  tend  strongly 
to  draw  us  to  the  Conviction  that  it  was  none  other  than  that  of 
St.  Benedict ;  and  the  whole  spirit  and  tone  of  his  monasteries 
can  hardly  have  departed  from  that  inculcated  by  the  great 
monastic  legislator,  whom  we  have  heard  the  saint  style,  the 
best  master  of  the  religious  life,  the  learned  scholar  in  the  highest 
truth." 

We  now  proceed  to  exhibit  further  parallelisms,  which  show 
that  St.  Gregory's  writings  are  pervaded  throughout  with  words, 
phrases,  and  sentiments  identical  with  those  of  St.  Benedict. 


St.  Gbegobt. 

"  Deftincto  abbate  .  .  .  eligatur  .  .  . 
quern  sibi  concors  fratrum  societas. 
elegerit.*' 

(Speech  at  the  Lateran  Council, 
A.i>.  601,  "de  libertate  monachorum,** 
Harduin,  iii.  p.  537.) 
. . .  quod  omnino  nec  expedit  ani- 
mabus eorum."* 

(Ibid.) 

"  ad  personam  in  priore  loco  positam 
respicit,  quidquid  a  minore  delin- 
quitur." 

(Epistles  xii.  Ep.  29.) 
"Personas  diligas,   vitia  perse- 
quaris." 

(Epistles  ix.  Ep.  8.) 
•*Nec  praeesse  gaudent  sed  pro- 
desse." 

(Moral.  Lib.  xxi.  n.  22.) 


St.  Benedict. 

"  Hie  coustituatur  [abbas]  quem 
sibi  omnis  concors  congregatio  .  .  . 
elegerit." 

(Rule,  cap.  64.) 


"...  quia  omnino  non  expedit 
animabus  eorum." 

(Rule,  cap.  66.) 
"Ad  abbatem  respicit  quidquid  a 
discipulo  delinquitur." 

(Rule,  36.) 

"  Oderit  vitia,  diligat  fratres." 

(Rule,  64.) 

"  Oportet  prodesse  magis  quam 
praeesse.'* 

(Rule,  64.) 


(A  similar  passage  occurs  also  in  Lib.  Pastoralis  ii.  cap.  6.) 

*  Lib.  ix.  Ep.  42  ;  cf.  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  4,  where  he  calls  him  prapositus  of  his 
njonastery. 

^  "  Si  regulam  monachorum  scire  voluisset." 
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In  malo  inobedientise  mors  prseva- 


"  Tuncdemum  inobedientibus  poena 
sit  eis  prsevalens  ipsa  mors.** 


kit.' 


(Com.  on  Kings,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  4.) 


(Rule,  cap.  2.) 


"  Melius  est  de  ovili  dominico  mor- 
bosam  ovem  ejicere  quam  unius  vitio 
sanos  amittere.** 


"Utatur  abbas  ferro  abscissionis 
.  .  .  ne  una  ovis  morbida  omnem 
gregem  contaminet.** 


(Epistles,  —  ) 


(Rule,  cap.  28.) 


The  reference  to  this  letter  has  been  lost,  nor  can  we  recover  it ;  we  believe 
that  it  is  quoted  in  Calmet*s  commentary  on  St.  Benedict's  rule. 

Other  passages  might  be  quoted^  bat  in  these  verbal  coinci- 
dence is  the  closest.  When  the  saint  is  writing  to  abbots  or 
treating  of  monastic  affairs^  his  letters  are  redolent  of  forms  of 
expression  and  principles^  that  any  one  familiar  with  the  Bole  of 
St.  Benedict  will  at  once  recognize.  To  take  one  example^  let 
the  reader  tnm  to  the  letter  to  Conon^  abbot  of  Lerins ;  he  will 
find  it  teeming  with  principles^  expressions^  words^  and  delicate 
tarns  both  of  thought  and  langaage^  that  minatelj  reflect  St. 
Benedict's  chapter  of  advice  to  the  abbot.^  Some  840  of  St. 
Gregory's  letters  have  bome  down  to  us ;  and  a  perasal  of  the 
first  150^  not  undertaken  for  this  special  purpose^  has  enabled  us 
to  detect  at  least  a  dozen  expressions  more  or  less  closely  re- 
sembling passages  of  St.  Benedict's  rule.  Occurring  as  they  do 
again  and  again  in  speeches^  in  formal  treatises^  in  private  letters^ 
and  in  familiar  conferences  to  his  monks^  these  many  parallelisms 
bespeak  a  most  minute  and  intimate  knowledge  of  that  rule.  His 
conversation^  his  tone  of  thought^  his  whole  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual life  must  have  been  saturated  with  it  to  an  extent  that 
marks  him  out  unmistakably  as  a  son  of  St.  Benedict.  That 
such  coincidences  of  thought  and  phraseology  are  merely  acci- 
dental it  is  impossible  to  believe.  Let  any  one  that  thinks  they 
may  be,  show  a  like  correspondence  with  St.  Benedict's  rule  in 
the  writings  of  any  author  not  a  Benedictine. 

Hardly  less  remarkable  is  what  we  may  call  St.  Gregory's  de- 
votion to  St.  Benedict.  He  dedicated  one  of  his  Sicilian  monas- 
teries to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  another  to  St.  Martin,  the 
saints  to  whom  he  tells  us  St.  Benedict  dedicated  chapels  at 
Monte  Cassino.^  The  entire  second  book  of  the  Dialogues  is  de- 
voted to  St.  Benedict,  while  to  no  other  saint  does  he  allot  more 
than  a  chapter  or  two.  He  says^  that  the  rule  is  "discretione 
praBcipua  " — excellent  for  its  discretion, — and  apparently  styles 

^  St.  Gregory's  letters,  ix.  8,  and  St.  Benedict's  Rule,  cap.  64. 

2  Mabillon,  "  Annals,"  Lib.  vi.  cap.  58  and  "  Dial."  ii.  8. 

3  "  Dial."  ii.  37. 
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it  absolutely  "  the  rule  of  monks/^  ^  St.  Benedict  timself  he 
calls  "  the  best  master  of  the  religious  life/'  ^  for  his  beloved 
son  Claudius,"  who  has  so  faithfully  preserved  the  saint's  very 
style,  would  hardly  have  so  far  departed  from  his  master's  senti- 
ments as  to  interpolate  such  an  expression.  Now  it  is  known 
that  the  Dialogues  were  a  series  of  conferences  given  by  the  saint 
to  the  monastic  family  with  which  he  surrounded  his  person  while 
pope,^  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  done  while  legate  at  Constanti- 
nople;* and  the  commentary  on  Kings  had  a  like  origin.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  any  abbot,  not  a  Benedictine,  would 
give  such  prominence  to  St.  Benedict,  or  speak  of  him  and  his 
rule  in  such  terms  in  conferences  to  his  monks. 

At  a  Roman  synod  held  a.d.  595,  St.  Gregory  spoke  a  still  higher 
panegyric  of  the  rule.  These  are  his  words*. — ^^I,  Gregory,  Bishop 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  have  written  the  life  of  blessed  Bene- 
dict, and  have  read  the  rule  which  the  saint  wrote  with  his  own 
hand.  I  have  praised  and  confirmed  it  in  a  general  synod,  and  in 
various  parts  of  Italy  I  have  ordered,  that  both  there  and  wher- 
ever the  Latin  tongue  is  spoken,  all  who  come  to  the  grace  of  the 
religious  life  (convefr$i6)  until  the  end  of  the  world,  should  dili- 
gently observe  it." 

This  letter  was  found  in  the  Subiaco  archives,  and  it  purports 
to  be  addressed  by  St.  Gregory  to  Honoratus,  abbot  of  Subiaco. 
It  is  dated  July,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  pope's  reign,  that  is, 
A.D.  595,  and  in  that  year  a  council  was  held  in  Ronae.  The  acts 
of  this  council  have  come  down  to  us,  but  they  do  not  contain  a 
word  about  St.  Benedict,  and  on  this  account  Thomassin  ^  declares 
the  above  letter  spurious.  Weighty  evidence,  however,  may  be 
brought  forward  in  its  favour.  In  Cocquelines'  BuUarium  "  the 
letter  is  given,®  and  in  a  note  the  reader  is  referred  to  some 
remarks  in  the  preface,^  where  the  compiler,  after  saying  that 
Bulls  found  only  in  private  archives  are  of  less  authority  than 
such  as  have  been  preserved  in  public  ones,  goes  on  to  warn  the 
wise  and  cautious  reader  that  he  must  not  reject  even  these  unless 
there  be  grave  reasons  for  so  doing.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
Cocquelines  thinks  the  letter  genuine. 

That  St.  Gregory,  at  some  period  or  other  of  his  pontificate, 

^  See  above,  on  Epistles  ix.  42. 

*  Commentary  on  Kings,  quoted  above. 

^  "  Life  of  St.  Gregory,"  by  John  the  DeacoA,  ii.  caps.  11  and  12,  iv.  cap.  75. 
4  V.  Bede's  **  History,"  ii.  cap.  1. 

*  "  De  vet.  et  nov.  discip."  I.  iii.  cap.  24. 

«  "Bullarum  CoUectio"  (Rome  1739),  vol.  i.  p.  99.  ^  P.  iv. 
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did  promulgate  sucli  a  decree  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the 
following  facts.  Pope  Boniface  IV.,  in  a  Boman  synod  held  a.d. 
610/  styles  St.  Benedict  "  monachorum  praeceptor  — the  teacher 
of  monks — and  furthermore  he  declares  that  monks  may  do 
missionary  work  because  St.  Benedict  nowhere  forbids  it.  These 
statements  imply  that  by  a.d.  610,  St.  Benedict's  rule  was  re- 
garded at  Bome  as  the  standard  rale  for  all  monks;  and  this 
could  hardly  be  the  case  unless  some  such  decree  as  the  one 
under  discussion  had  been  promulgated.  Moreover,  the  council 
held  in  a.d.  874,  at  Douzi,  near  Sedan,  says  that  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  "  was  promulgajbed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  ordered  by 
the  authority  of  the  praise  of  the  blessed  Pope  Gregory,  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  canonical  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the 
Catholic  doctors.''^  In  words  such  as  these  the  council  cannot 
refer  to  the  recommendation  of  the  rule  contained  in  the  Dia- 
logues,'^ but  to  some  authoritative  utterance.  The  Subiaco  letter 
is  accepted  as  genuine  by  Baronius  himself,^  and  he  is  followed 
by  a  formidable  array  of  authorities.* 

The  importance  of  this  decree  is  obvious ;  for  it  shows  that 
whatever  St.  Andrew's  may  originally  have  been,  it  must  certainly 
have  been  a  Benedictine  monastery  at  least  a  year  before  St. 
Augustine  set  out  on  his  apostolic  journey  to  England.  And  so 
far  forth,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  St.  Augustine  being  a  Bene- 
dictine in  the  year  596  is  even  stronger  than  that  in  St.  Gregory's 
case. 

St.  Gregory  must  have  known  about  St.  Benedict,  his  monas- 
teries, and  his  rule,  while  he  was  still  prefect  of  Rome :  for  it  is 
clear  from  the  contemporary  lives  of  St.  Hacid  and  St.  Maur,® 
that  the  holy  patriarch's  fame,  even  during  his  lifetime,  had 
spread  far  and  wide  throughout  southern  and  northern  Italy.  In 

^  Hardnin,  iii.  p.  543.  *  Ibid.^  vi.  p.  155. 

^  "Annals  "  ad  annum  595,  §  59. 

*  Pagi  in  his  "  Critica,"  does  not  find  fault  with  Baronius  for  accepting  the 
letter.  Labbe  ("  Concilia,"  v.  1603),  and  Longus  ("SummaConciliorum"')  quote 
Baronius  without  comment.  Cocquelines  thinks  that  it  should  not  be  rejected 
without  grave  reasons,  and  does  not  say  that  such  exist  ("  Bullarum  Collection" 
vol.  i.).  The  most  recent  "  Bullarium  Romanum"  (Turin,  1857-1870),  which 
will  contain  the  newest  lights,  gives  the  letter,  vol.  i.  p.  166,  and  refers  again 
to  Cocquelines'  warning  on  the  subject.  The  BoUandists  (preface  to  St. 
Gregor/s  life)  quote  Baronius,  indicate  that  the  letter  has  been  questioned, 
hut  express  no  opinion  either  way.  Among  Benedictine  writers  the  letter  is 
accepted  by  Mabillon  ("  Annals,"  vol.  i.  p.  608);  Saint-Marthe  ("Vita  S.  Greg.", 
Lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  §  9)  ;  Haeften  ("  Monast.  Disq."  Lib.  ii.  Tract,  v.)  and  others. 

*  "Acta  Sanctorum  O.S.B.,"  vol.  i. 
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the  archives  of  Monte  Cassino  was  found  a  letter  from  an  abbot 
of  Fonda  to  Simplicias^  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino^  in  which  the 
following  passage  occurs : — 

It  has  come  to  pass  that  already  all  the  monasteries  of  Cam- 
pania^ Samnium^  Valeria,  Tuscany,  Liguria,  and  the  other 
provinces  of  Italy,  have  determined  to  observe  that  certain  and 
right  rule  of  life  which  the  most  holy  Benedict,  your  master, 
established/'  ^ 

We  know  from  St.  Gregory's  Dialogues  ^  that  this  Simplicius 
was  third  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino;  and,  as  he  ruled  the  abbey 
from  A.D.  560  to  a.d.  570,^  while  St.  Andrew's  was  not  established 
till  about  A.D.  575,*  therefore,  before  this  event,  the  Benedictine 
rule  had  obtained  a  firm  footing  throughout  Italy.  And  further,  it 
can  be  shown  that  St.  Gregory  had  both  a  family  and  a  personal 
connection  with  St.  Benedict's  monks.  Paul  the  deacon  tells  us^ 
that  St.  Gregory's  father  was  one  Gordianus,  a  Boman  senator, 
and  his  mother  Sylvia ;  and  we  read  in  the  life  of  St.  Placid,®  that 
Gordianus,  a  Boman  noble,  offered  St.  Benedict  several  broad 
acres  in  behalf  of  himself  and  Sylvia  his  wife.  We  believe  that 
we  may  safely  conjecture  that  this  Gordianus  was  no  other  than 
St.  Gregory's  father,  and,  if  so,  we  see  that  St.  Gregory  had  a 
family  interest  in  St.  Benedict,  such  as  always  exists  between  a 
large  benefactor  and  a  religious  house,  and  consequently  a  strong 
antecedent  connection  with  his  order.  Again,  he  tells  us  ^  that 
he  knew  intimately  two  of  St.  Benedict's  disciples,  who  were  both 
dead  by  a.d.  570,  and  that  he  learned  from  them  what  he  relates 
about  St.  Benedict. 

There  was  then  every  motive  for  him  to  introduce  the  Bene- 
dictine rule  in  the  monasteries  that  he  founded;  for  his  family 
was  closely  connected  with  St.  Benedict's  disciples ;  he  himself 
had  long  been  intimate  with  some  of  them ;  and  by  this  date  the 
Benedictine  rule  was  rapidly  superseding  all  others  throughout 
Italy.  If  he  stood  aloof  from  this  general  movement,  and  insti- 
tuted another  rule  at  St.  Andrew's,  he  must  have  done  so  from  a 
conviction  of  its  superiority  to  St.  Benedict's.  How,  then,  are 
we  to  account  for  his  saying,  while  pope,  that  the  Benedictine 

*  For  the  text,  cf.  "Acta  Sanctorum  O.S.B.,'*  vol.  i.  pref.  §  2,  &c. 
2  Lib.  ii.  pref. 

^  Mabillon,  "  Annals/*  Lib.  vi.  caps.  1  and  42. 

*  Ibid.  cap.  58.     Also  Reyner,  "  Apostolatus,"  p.  181. 

*  "  Acta  Sanctorum  O.S.B.,"  vol  i.  p.  379. 
«  Ibid.  pp.  48  and  49. 

'  "  Dialogues,"  ii.  pref. 
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rule  is  "discretione  praaoipua*^ — excellent  for  its  discretion? 
How  could  he  give  his  solemn  approval  and  confirmation  to  it, 
rather  than  to  the  one  he  established  in  preference  at  St. 
Andrew's  ?  How  go  so  far  as  to  decree  that  St.  Benedict's  rule 
I  should  be  observed  in  all  the  monasteries  of  the  Latin  Church  ? 
It  has  been  shown  that  St.  Gregory  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Benedictine  rule  when  founding  St.  Andrew's  ;  that  to  introduce 
any  other  rule  would  have  been  a  deliberate  departure  from  the 
movement  then  general  throughout  Italy ;  and  that  some  twenty 
years  later  he  is  found  commending  this  one  rule  among  all 
others,  officially  confirming  it,  placing  it  side  by  side  with  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  ordering  its  observance  everywhere.  These 
facts  point  with  a  cumulative  force  that  is  almost  irresistible,  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Benedictine  rule  was  followed  at  St. 
Andrew's. 

This  concludes  that  portion  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
Benedictine  claim  to  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Augustine  which  is 
drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  former.  As  has  been  said,  St. 
Augustine  was  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  therefore  all  that  goes 
to  prove  that  St.  Andrew's  was  a  Benedictine  monastery,  or  St. 
Gregory  a  Benedictine  monk,  tells  with  equal  force  in  favour  of 
the  English  Benedictine  claim  to  a  descent  from  the  Apostle  of 
;  England. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  arguments  that  have  been  adduced 
from  St.  Gregory's  writings  in  opposition  to  this  claim.  The 
evidence  on  this  side  naturally  falls  under  two  beads — negative 
^  evidence,  which  is  aimed  at  weakening  or  invalidating  the  argu- 
ments we  have  been  setting  before  the  reader ;  and  the  positive 
evidence,  on  which  the  contrary  view  rests. 

In  the  first  place,  the  authenticity  of  some  of  the  works  and 
documents  on  which  the  proofs  are  based  has  been  questioned. 
With  the  commentary  on  Kings,  and  the  confirmation  of  St. 
Benedict's  rule  we  have  already  dealt ;  the  letter  to  Abbot  Sim- 
plicius,  the  only  other  document  challenged,  will  be  treated  of 
presently. 

The  chief  positive  arguments  are  those  advanced  by  Baronius;^ 
we  proceed  to  summarize  the  most  important  of  them.  St. 
Gregory  tells  us  in  his  Dialogues  that  Valentius  was  his  abbot ; 
but  as  the  saint  was  a  monk  for  only  two  years,  he  probably  had 
but  one  abbot;  wherefore  Valentius  was  probably  the  first  abbot 
of  St.  Andrew's.  Now  this  Valentius  had  previously  ruled  a 
1  "  Annales  Ecclesiastici,*'  ad  annum  581. 
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monastery  in  Valeria,  in  which  province  we  know  from  St. 
Gregory  that  a  certain  St.  Equitias  had  been  father  of  many 
monasteries.  Therefore  we  are  to  conclude  that  Valentiua' 
former  monastery  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Equitias,  that  Valen- 
tius  himself  was  an  Equitian  monk,  and  that  St.  Andrew's  was  an 
Equitian,  not  a  Benedictine,  monastery. 

This  is  a  chain  of  reasoning,  and  every  link  must  needs  be 
proved  sound.    It  must  be  shown : — 

(1.)  That  St.  Gregory  was  only  two  years  a  monk ; 

(2.)  That  Yalentius  was  the  first  abbot  of  St.  Andrew's ; 

(3.)  That  such  a  thing  as  an  Equitian  rule  ever  existed ;  and 

(4)  That  in  a.d.  575,  when  St.  Andrew's  was  founded,  a  large 
majority  of  the  monasteries  of  Valeria  were  Equitian  \  or,  rather, 
that  there  were  no  Benedictine  monasteries  in  that  province. 

And  even  if  Yalentius  were  proved  to  have  been  an  Equitian 
in  Valeria,  we  should  feel  constrained,  in  the  face  of  St.  Gregory's 
manifest  Benedictinism,  to  say  that  he  exchanged  his  rule  on 
coming  to  St.  Andrew's.  There  would  be  nothing  uncommon 
in  this.  In  those  days  the  broad  features  of  monastic  life  were 
alike,  and  St.  Benedict's  rule  was  but  the  expression  of  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  time,  embodying  a  few  reforms ;  and  St.  Bene- 
dict himself  tells  us  ^  how  freely  the  monks  of  that  day  changed 
their  monasteries  and  rules. 

But  not  a  single  one  of  Baronius's  positions  is  made  good; 
for — 

(1.)  Mabillon  so  effectually  disposes  of  his  reasons  for  limiting 
St  Gregory's  monastic  life  to  two  years,  and  establishes  the  con- 
trary so  firmly  by  arguments  fully  accepted  by  the  Bollandists/ 
that  even  Baronius's  staunchest  friends  admit  that  he  was  mis- 
taken in  this  particular. 

(2.)  This  undermines  Baronius's  presumption  that  St.  Gregory 
lived  under  one  abbot  only,  and  with  it  his  inference  that  Valen- 
tius  was  the  first  abbot  of  'St.  Andrew's.  It  is  clear  from  St. 
Gregory's  writings  that  he  had  two,  if  not  three,  abbots  while  a 
simple  monk.'  It  can,  moreover,  be  demonstrated  that  Valen- 
tius  was  not  the  first  abbot ;  for  St.  Gregory  says  that  his  coming 
to  Rome  was  due  to  an  invasion  of  the  Lombards,  who  sacked 
and  destroyed  his  monastery  in  Valeria.*    This  invasion  took 

*  Rule,  cap.  51. 

'  Pre£  to  Life  of  S.  Greg."  March  12th ;  cf.  Mabillon  "  Annals,"  i.  pp. 
604-606. 

3  Mabillon,  "Annals,"  Lib.  vi.  cap.  61.  <  *♦  Dialogues,"  iv.  21. 
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place  A.D.  576,^  whereas  St.  Andrew's  was  established  in  the 
previous  year  at  the  latest.* 

(3.)  The  *'Eqmtian  rule'*  was  a  thing  unheard  of  hefore 
Baronius  started  the  idea.  St.  Eqnitins  governed  his  monas- 
teries without  any  written  rule,  as  was  usual  in  the  West  before 
St.  Benedict.  No  trace  can  be  found  in  any  country  of  a  single 
monastery,  church,  chapel,  or  even  altar  dedicated  to  this  St. 
Equitius ;  and  as  regards  England,  where  St.  Augustine  brought 
over  the  rule  followed  at  St.  Andrew's,  Camden,  Cotton,  Selden, 
and  Spelman  unite  in  emphatically  declaring  that  no  mention  of 
SQch  an  order,  or  even  name,  can  be  found  in  the  ancient 
historical  monuments  of  the  land.^ 

(4.)  Nor,  lastly,  is  it  the  case  that  in  a.d.  575  most  of  the 
monasteries  of  Valeria  were  Equitian.  St.  Gregory  only  says 
that  St.  Equitius  was  father  of  many  monasteries  in  Valeria,  not 
of  all.  Valeria  was  adjacent  to  Subiaoo,  and  Mabillon  says  it  is  a 
question  whether  Valentius's  monastery  was  not  one  of  St.  Bene- 
dict's twelve  original  foundations.  And  we  have  the  letter  from 
the  abbot  of  Funda  to  Simplicius  of  Monte  Cassino  above  quoted, 
expressly  stating  that  by  a.d.  570  all  had  adopted  the  Benedic- 
tine rule.  This  letter,  if  genuine,  obviously  proves  that  Valen- 
tius  was  a  Benedictine  when  he  went  to  St.  Andrew's ;  Gallonius, 
accordingly,  declared  it  to  be  spurious.  He  is  successfully  com- 
bated by  Mabillon,  but  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  our  note  for 
some  discussion  of  his  reasons,^  and  content  ourselves  here  with 

*  Mabillon,  "  Annals,"  Lib.  vi.  cap.  62.  '  Ibid.  cap.  58. 
'  Reyner,  "  Apostolatus,"  p.  202. 

*  Grallonius*8  first  reason  is  that  the  names  Bernard  and  Hugh,  which  occur 
in  the  letter,  were  unknown  in  Italy  at  that  date.  The  answer  is  that,  as 
regards  Bernard,  the  initial  letter  B.,  as  was  usual,  is  all  that  is  found  in 
the  letter,  and  that  to  say  B.  stands  for  Bernard  is  a  gratuitous  assumption. 
Hugh  does  occur,  and  although  no  other  example  of  its  use  at  that  date  can 
be  found,  still  it  was  a  common  Teutonic  name  not  long  after,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  found  in  Italy,  which  was  overrun  by  the  Goths 
and  Lombards.    A  name  must  occur  for  the  first  time  somewhere. 

Gallonius  next  objects  that  Simplicius  never  was  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino, 
because  he  went  to  Gaul  with  St.  Maur,  and  did  not  return  until  after  Monte 
Cassino  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  ;  moreover,  St.  Gregory  says  that 
be  ruled  the  Lateran  monastery  third  after  Yalentinian,  not  that  he  was  abbot 
of  Monte  Cassino.  As,  therefore,  the  letter  contain!  so  gross  an  error,  it  is 
manifestly  a  forgery. 

To  this  it  is  replied  that  there  were  two  Simplicii,  one  of  whom  was  third 
abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  while  the  other  accompanied  St.  Maur  to  Gaul,  re- 
tamed  to  Rome  when  a  very  old  man,  and  was  never  abbot  of  any  monasteiy. 
The  first  of  these  facts  is  proved  by  St.  Gregory*s  words.    He  tells  us  that 
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pointing  out  that  MabiUon  declares  the  letter  to  have  certainly 
been  in  existence  three  centuries  before  the  present  controversy 
was  mooted^^  and  at  a  time  when  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
forging  it,  for  the  document  has  no  value  or  interest  save  in  so 
far  as  it  bears  on  our  present  question.  He  farther  declares  that 
Holstein,  a  most  skilled  and  acute  critic,  accepted  it  as  genuine.^ 
Baronius  urges  that  if  St.  Gregory  had  established  the  Benedic- 
tine rule  at  St.  Andrew's,  he  would  have  procured  an  abboi 
from  the  Lateran  monastery,  not  from  Valeria.  Mabillon  replies 
that  in  all  probability  the  Lateran  monastery  was  founded  some 
years  later  than  St.  Andrew^s. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  St.  Gregory  fills  a  whole  book  of  the 
Dialogues  with  St.  Benedict's  sayings  and  doings,  he  devotes 
only  a  single  chapter  to  St.  Equitius,  and  even  there  he  never 
calls  him  father,"  but  only  "  most  reverend."  If  he  was  a  son 
of  St.  Equitius  he  certainly  does  not  treat  him  in  a  very  datifal 
manner  I 

Such  is  the  chain  of  argument  that  forms  the  mainstay  of  tb 
opponents  of  the  Benedictine  claim,  and  that  is  quoted  again  and 
again  by  learned  authors  as  sufficiently  proving  this  claim  to  bi 
due  merely  to  vanity  and  the  family  pride  that  is  common  to  cor- 
porate bodies.  The  Bollandists  justly  reject  this  portion  of 
Baronius's  arguments  as  unsound,  and,  in  good  sooth,  it 
seems  as  groundless  an  historical  opinion  as  was  ever  seriously 
advanced.  Another  argument  is,  that  St.  Gregory  ordains  cer-i 
tain  things  at  variance  with  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  The  dis- 
crepancies quoted  are :  that  while  St.  Benedict  allows  mere 
infants  to  become  monks,  St.  Gregory  forbids  anyone  to  be 
clothed  under  eighteen  years  of  age ;  and  that  St.  Gregory  pre- 
scribes a  two  years'  novitiate  in  place  of  the  one  year  ordained 
by  St.  Benedict.  It  might  seem  needless  to  say  that  neither  of 
these  are  essential  points  in  St.  Benedict's  rule.  As  a  fact,  they 
have  both  at  one  time  or  another  been  abrogated  in  congrega- 

he  learned  the  facts  of  St.  Benedict's  life,  "  quatuor  discipiilis  illius  referen- 
tibus :  Constantino  scilicet,  qui  ei  in  monasterii  regimine  successit ;  Valen- 
tiniano  quoque,  qui  Lateranensi  monasterio  praefuit ;  Simplicio  quoque  qui 
congregationem  illius  post  eum  tertius  rexit  \  Honorato  etiam,  qui  nunc  adhuc 
cellae  ejus  praeest "  (**  Dial."  ii.  pref.).  Here  illius,  ei,  eum,  and  ejus,  all  clearly 
refer  to  St.  Benedict.  Moreover,  St.  Maur's  biographer  expressly  sajs  that 
the  third  abbot  of  the  Lateran  after  Valentinian  was  Theodore.  Therefore 
Gallonius's  objections  are  utterly  groundless,  and  the  letter  must  be  taken  as 
genuine  (cf.  Mabillon,  "  Annals,"  vol.  i.  p.  616). 

*  **  Annals,"  Lib.  vi.  cap.  i.  2  j^j^ 
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tions  confessedly  Benedictine,  notably  the  Trappist,  which  aimed 
at  so  literal  a  retorn  to  the  rule.  And  from  the  letters  in  which 
they  are  ordered  we  may  see  that  the  first  was  certainly,  and  the 
second  very  probably,  only  for  local  application.*  Alban  Butler 
says^  that  many  such  discrepancies  have  been  detected;  no 
others  are  noticed  by  Baronius,  Mabillon,  Saint-Marthe,  or  the 
BoUandists. 

Dollinger,^  Lingard,*  and  Archbishop  Eyre,^  maintain  that  St. 
Andrew's  followed  what  the  latter  calls  the  rule  of  St.  Gregory,'' 
giving  as  their  reason  that  more  time  was  there  devoted  to  study 
than  is  prescribed  by  St.  Benedict.  They  quote  no  authority  for 
this  opinion,  but  perhaps  it  is  founded  on  the  place  where  St. 
Gregory's  biographer  says  that  the  monks  and  clerics  who  sur- 
ronnded  his  pontifical  throne,  one  and  all,  pursued  the  study  of 
the  seven  arts,  and  especially  cultivated  pure  latinity.®  However 
that  may  be,  St.  Benedict  does  assign  a  portion  of  time  to  study; 
and  the  circumstances  of  a  monastery  in  a  town  would  necessarily 
suggest  the  employment  of  the  hours  not  spent  at  the  Opus  Dei 
more  largely  in  mental  work  than  in  the  manual  labour  contem- 
plated by  St.  Benedict,  whose  foundations  lay  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. Ven.  Bede,  assuredly  a  typical  Benedictine,  informs  us 
that  he  ''wholly  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Scripture,  and 
amidst  the  observance  of  regular  discipline,  and  the  daily  care  of 
singing  in  the  church,  always  took  delight  in  learning,  teaching, 
and  writing."^  There  was  nothing,  therefore,  in  St.  Benedict's 
rale  to  deter  a  son  of  St.  Benedict  from  increasing  the  hours  of 
study  at  St.  Andrew's,  especially  when  we  consider  the  large  dis- 
cretionary power  St.  Benedict  gives  the  abbot  over  matters  of 
this  kind.  For  at  least  a  thousand  years,  study  and  learning 
have  been  characteristics  of  the  Benedictine  order;  why,  then, 
should  not  a  Benedictine  monastery  of  the  sixth  century  devote 
itself  largely  to  the  same  pursuits  ? 

Lastly,  we  must  notice  the  view  of  Papebroch  and  Henschen, 
the  March  BoUandists,  who  evidently  incline  very  strongly  to  the 
opinion  that  in  St  Gregory's  time  the  old  state  of  things  survived, 
under  which  every  monastery  followed  its  own  rule,  or,  rather, 

^  See  the  letters,  Lib.  i.  Ep.  48,  Lib.  viii.  Ep.  23. 
^  Annotation  to  St.  Gregory's  Life,  March  12th. 

*  "  History  of  the  Church  "  (Eng.  trans.),  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 
,*  "History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,"  vol.  i.  p.  15 L 

*  "History  of  St.  Cuthbert,"  p.  14. 

®  John  the  Deacon's  "  Life  of  St.  Gregory,"  Lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 
'  "  History,"  epilogue. 
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local  traditions.*    In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary 
this  wonld  certainly  be  the  most  reasonable  view ;  but  we  believe 
that  suflScient  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  by  a.d. 
575,  the  old  regime  had  begun  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that 
St.  Benedict's  rule  was  rapidly  supplanting  all  other  rules  through-  , 
out  Italy  and  the  western  church.    The  letter  to  Simplicius  of  * 
Monte  Gassino,  and  the  decree  of  Pope  Boniface  IV.,  in  which 
St.  Benedict  is  called  absolutely  the teacher  of  monks,*'  suffice  to 
prove  this.    And  lest  we  should  be  deemed  presumptuous  for 
differing  from  such  authorities,  we  shall  anticipate  somewhat  by 
saying  that  twenty  years  later  Papebroch  retracted  his  opinion,  : 
and,  together  with  his  May  collaborateurs,  declares  that  in  their 
judgment  the  Benedictines  have  made  good  their  cause.'' 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  sum  up  this  portion  of  the  evi- 
dence. We  trust  that  we  may  fairly  claim  to  have  established 
the  following  points : — 

(1.)  That  the  rule  of  St.  Andrew's  on  the  Cselian  Hill  coincided 
in  substance,  and  even  in  language,  on  many  most  important 
points  with  the  Benedictine  rule,  and  with  it  alone. 

(2.)  That  St.  Gregory  had  a  familiarity  with  St..  Benedict's 
rule  such  as  no  one  but  a  Benedictine  would  have. 

^3.)  That  he  speaks  of  St.  Benedict  and  his  rule  in  terms  that 
no  one  but  a  Benedictine  would  use,  on  one  occasion  styling  it 
"  the  rule  of  monks." 

(4.)  That  in  the  year  preceding  St.  Augustine's  departure 
from  Eome,  St.  Gregory  ordained  that  all  the  monasteries  of  the 
western  church  should  observe  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  and  that 
therefore  St.  Andrew's  was  certainly  a  Benedictine  monastery 
when  the  former  undertook  his  apostolic  journey. 

(5.)  That  St.  Gregory  knew  about  St.  Benedict  and  his  rule 
when  he  was  founding  his  monasteries  ;  that  he  would  have  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  introduce  any  other  rule ;  and  that  if  he  had 
deliberately  rejected  the  Benedictine  in  favour  of  another,  he 
would  never,  while  Pope,  have  spoken  of  it  and  commended  it  as 
he  did. 

'    (6  )  That  Baronius's  principal  argument  against  all  this  is 
demonstrably  unsound. 

(7.)  That  the  minor  arguments  adduced  by  him  and  other 
writers  are  altogether  insufBcient  in  face  of  the  mass  of  evidence 
that  supports  the  Benedictine  claim. 

1  Pref.  to  "  Life  of  St.  Gregory,"  March  12th. 

2  Pref.  to  St.  Augustine's  Life,  May  26th. 
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We  may  furthermore  remark,  that  to  some  of  the  most  cogent 
portions  of  this  evidence  no  answer  has  even  been  attempted. 
Indeed,  the  Benedictines  can  well  afford  to  give  up  the  commen- 
tary on  Kings,  the  confirmation  of  their  rule,  and  the  letter  to 
Abbot  Simplicius,  together  with  everything  that  rests  upon  them  ; 
the  residue  is  amply  sufficient  to  outweigh  all  that  Baronius  and 
his  followers  have  brought  forward  against  them.  We  conclude 
by  assuring  our  readers  that  when  they  come  to  examine  the  other 
branches  of  the  evidence  bearing  ©n  the  case  they  will  find  it  not 
a  whit  less  cogent  than  that  which  has  up  to  this  been  discussed. 

(To  he  continued,) 


THE  FORMATION  OF  A  MUSEUM. 

In  another  part  of  this  number  a  valuable  paper  has  been  con- 
tributed by  Professor  St.  George  Mivart  on  the  collection  of 
Australian  mammals  which  is  to  be  found  at  Downside,  and  this  col* 
lection  is  no  doubt  an  important  one.  But  it  may  be  said  to  com- 
prise almost  solely  what  may  be  termed  the  museum  at  Downside. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  other  objects  for  the  most  part  relating 
to  Natural  History,  but  the  whole  collection  (contained  in  what  was 
at  one  time  the  monastic  library)  is  at  present  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state,  without  the  least  attempt  at  order  and  arrangement, 
and  with  few  safeguards  for  preserving  what  there  may  be  of  value 
from  decay  and  destruction. 

That  such  a  condition  of  things  should  be,  is  due  probably  to 
two  causes.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  principal  cause  is 
the  want  of  interest  that  has  been  taken  in  the  formation  and 
care  of  a  museum,  and  the  little  value  which  has  been  set  on  the 
existence  of  such  an  institution  as  a  means  of  education.  That  it 
should  be  so  undervalued  is,  in  the  writer's  estimation,  very  much 
to  be  regretted,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  will  be  to  endeavour 
to  show  that  a  well  arranged  and  properly  managed  museum 
would,  on  the  contrary,  prove  to  be  an  aid  to  education,  which 
would  be  greedily  seized  upon  and  appreciated.  The  museum  to 
which  our  remarks  apply  would  be  a  really  educational  museum, 
not  one  of  so-called  curiosities.  That  it  would  also  contain  some 
objects  whose  chief  value  would  be  the  sentimental  interest 
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attached  to  them  would  no  doubt  be  pleasing  to  many^  but  its 
particular  value  would  arise  from  the  proper  place  which  it  would 
fill  in  the  education  of  our  boys. 

A  secondary  cause  which  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the 
neglected  state  of  the  present  museum  may  be  traced  perhaps 
to  the  fire  which  occurred  at  Downside  in  the  year  1867,  and 
which  entirely  destroyed  the  valuable  observatory  which  had  bnt 
a  short  time  before  been  erected,  and  on  the  ground  floor  of 
which  the  then  existing  museum  had  been  arranged.  Almost  the 
entire  collection,  unfortunately,  completely  perished.  What  little 
was  saved  has  since  then  had  a  very  precarious  existence,  scattered 
about  in  various  parts  of  the  college  or  monastery,  and  has,  so 
far  as  we  have  had  means  of  judging,  received  very  little  con- 
sideration worthy  of  the  name. 

Our  recollections  of  the  old  museum  are,  we  are  free  to  confess, 
of  a  vague  description.  It  was  housed,  after  the  completion  of 
the  first  block  of  new  buildings,  in  a  room  forming  one  side  of  a 
row  intended  for  boys'  rooms,  and  this  room  has  since,  as  originally 
intended,  been  divided  into  four  or  five  rooms.  In  a  desultory 
sort  of  way  from  time  to  time  a  boy  might  induce  the  curator  to 
unlock  the  door  of  the  treasure,  upon  which  he  was  enabled  to 
spend  a  desultory  half-hour  or  so  in  inspecting  a  mass  of  objects 
placed  in  wall-cases  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at  method.  Not 
the  least  encouragement  was  given  to  the  boy  to  do  even  so 
much,  nor  was  he  helped  to  understand  or  take  an  interest  in 
what  he  saw.  Probably,  in  our  time  at  least,  not  half-a-dozen 
boys  entered  the  museum  in  the  course  of  the  year,  or  troubled 
their  heads  about  its  existence.  And  we  are  bound  to  say,  that 
in  its  then  condition  they  would  have  derived  little  benefit  if 
they  had  done  so. 

Up  to  the  year  1850  very  little  interest  was  taken  by  the 
public  in  England  in  museums  of  any  kind,  whether  natural 
history  museums,  technical  museums,  or  art  museums  as  applied 
to  the  improvement  of  industrial  art.  Indeed,  few  institutions  of 
the  kind  existed,  and  what  there  were  consisted  probably  (the 
British  Museum  apart)  in  miscellaneous  collections  of  curiosities 
and  monstrosities.  For  some  time  admission  even  to  the  British 
Museum  was  hampered  with  all  kinds  of  restrictions.'  The 
public  were  admitted  in  batches  of  a  very  limited  number  at  a 
time,  and  promenaded  through  the  rooms  under  the  care  of 
a  curator.  There  were  very  few  facilities  for  study,  and  it 
had  not  then  entered  into  the  heads  of  our  rulers  that  any 
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advantage  or  profit  would  accrue  to  the  country,  not  only  by 
endeavouring  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  taste  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  by  the  force  of  example,  but  by  giving  an 
opportunity  of  farther  study  and  comparison  to  the  more  highly 
educated. 

Happily,  soon  after  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  chiefly 
through  the  initiative  of  the  wise  Prince  Consort,  a  reaction 
took  place.  That  reaction  has  been  felt  not  only  in  London 
but  throughout  all  our  great  towns,  and  not  only  in  great,  but 
even  in  small.  Probably  the  moat  striking  development  of  the 
movement  is  shown  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  although  this  museum  is  principally 
known  by  its  relation  to  the  fine  arts,  still  the  movement 
neither  began  nor  stopped  there.  The  study  and  fostering  of 
the  fine  arts  applied  to  industry  embraces  within  its  reach  a  very 
wide  field  indeed.  It  includes  a  large  part  of  our  national 
industries,  and  it  necessitates  the  establishment  and  proper  care 
of  educational  museums,  of  natural  history  collections,  of  schools 
of  art  and  science,  and  the  keeping  up  of  free  and  open  libraries 
and  reading-rooms. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  here  to  refer  to  the  astounding  results 
which  have  followed  the  action  taken  in  1855,  when  the  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art  was  established  at  Marlborough  House.  Its 
growth  and  present  condition  have  delighted  many  millions  of 
visitors  to  South  Kensington,  and  the  purifying  effect  upon  and 
impetus  given  to  our  art  manufactures  have  been  made  evident 
in  many  international  exhibitions. 

It  is  certain  that  the  present  state  of  our  art  manufactures  in 
England  (and  wide  is  the  extension  of  the  term)  is  immeasurably 
higher  in  quality  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  the  advance  is  due  to  the  encouragement  given  by 
the  foundation  of  the  many  institutions  of  which  South  Kensing- 
ton is  the  type ;  by  the  schools  in  connection  with  it,  and  by  the 
dissemination  of  good  and  cheap  literature  on  technical  subjects. 
In  former  times  our  treasure-houses  of  art  were  but  too  jealously 
guarded :  the  occupation  of  those  in  charge  (if  they  had  any) 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  hiding  away  and  locking  up  the 
collections  confided  to  them  from  the  profane  gaze^and  in  making 
as  much  mystery  as  possible.  Now-a-days,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  aim  of  those  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  such  establish- 
ments to  take  every  means  of  enforcing  the  attention  of  the  public, 
going  out  into  the  highways  ^nd  byways  (as  it  were)  and  corn- 
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pelling  men  to  come  in;  exhibiting  the  examples  of  ai*t  and 
science  in  the  most  attractive  manner^  and  (disdaining  the  trifling 
profit  to  be  gained  by  the  sale  of  catalogues)  placing  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  the  visitor  as  much  information  as  can  be  given 
in  a  small  space  concerning  the  objects  exhibited.  Nay^  more> 
the  Art  Museum  in  South  Kensington  is  not  content  with  dis- 
playing its  treasures  in  their  central  home^  but  by  means  of  the 
circulating  collections  many  facsimile  copies  at  leasts  and  some 
originals^  are  distributed  far  and  wide  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  lent  wherever  there  may  be  a  chance  of  good  arising  from 
such  distribution ;  wherever,  in  fact,  more  eyes  may  be  brought 
to  gaze  upon  and  profit  by  them. 

If  the  education  of  the  public  taste  is  of  such  importance  and 
conducive  to  such  results  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  earlier  sound  notions  and  the  love 
of  true  beauty  are  instilled  and  fostered  in  our  minds,  the  better 
it  must  be  for  the  formation  of  definite  ideas  which  may  be  deve* 
loped  later.  That  the  education  of  the  mind  and  eye  on  these 
matters  is,  now-a-days,  of  importance,  that  it  enters  into  the 
routine  of  the  lives  of  every  one  of  us,  that  a  correct  taste  and 
knowledge  is  at  least  of  use,  if  not  a  necessity  in  social  life,  very 
few  will  be  found  to  deny.  Unfortunately,  many  advantageous 
aids  to  a  very  important  part  of  our  education  have  been,  to 
a  great  extent,  neglected. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  aids  to  education  here  pleaded 
for  have  reference  solely  to  the  domain  of  archsBology  and  the 
fine  arts.  .  There  are  other  branches  of  education  which  form  im- 
portant parts  of  the  subject  and  which  by  similar  means  may  be 
as  advantageously  aided,  if  not  indeed  given  birth  to,  and  in 
regard  to  any  one  of  which  a  boy  may  in  after  life  be  thankful 
for  the  incentives  which  caused  him  to  acquire  knowledge  con- 
cerning it. 

What  then  is  the  museum,  the  establishment  and  care  of  which 
is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  ?  An  educational  museum  is 
a  big  wide-open  book,  appealing  directly  to  the  eye,  enforcing 
attention,  and  provoking  inquiry  and  research.  It  is  a  sort  of 
Kindergarten,  forming  impressions  on  the  mind  by  means  of 
visible  objects.  It  is  a  lecture  through  the  eyes,  though  scarcely 
less  forcibly  delivered  than  through  the  ears.  It  is  a  memoria 
techrdcay  more  certain  in  its  results  than  many  other  dry  and 
laborious  systems.  It  is  not  intended  to  supersede  books  and 
steady,  consistent  study,  but  it  is  a  means  of  arousing  the  atten- 
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tion  to  stndies  which,  in  very  many  cases,  would  receive  no  con- 
sideration, and  whose  existence  would  otherwise  be  unknown.  It 
is  a  complement  to  the  library,  a  bait  which  will  attract  many 
to  seek  for  information  in  that  library,  and  to  open  books  there 
which,  without  it,  would  present  few  attractions,  because  the 
world  of  which  they  speak  would  not  have  been  unveiled. 

This  museum  should  have  several  distinct  divisions,  and  the 
aim  should  be  to  form  first  in  each  division  the  most  comprehen- 
sive illustrations  of  the  subject.  Above  all,  a  clear  classification 
is  necessary.  Method,  and  again  method,  and  always  method, 
shoiild  be  an  absolute  and  undeviating  principle. 

The  materials  which  would  form  the  basis  of  the  museum, 
which  may  be  the  ancestors  of  a  future  and  improved  race,  already 
exist  in  the  remains  of  the  early  museum  which  has  been  spoken  of, 
and  in  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  it.  And  from  these 
should  be  carefully  eliminated  all  useless  and  worthless  rubbish— 
everything,  in  fact,  which  should  not  have  a  definite  reason  for  its 
acceptance.  And  in  saying  this,  there  is  no  wish  to  exblude 
objects  which  might  be  thought  to  have  only  a  sentimental  in- 
terest. They  are  often  of  high  value  as  records.  But  they  will 
find  a  place  by  themselves. 

The  principal  divisions  or  classifications  of  the  museum  might 
be  these  : — 

1.  Natural  History. 

2.  Art  and  ArchcRology. 

3.  Science. 

4.  Curiosities  and  objects  of  local  interest. 

As  regards  the  first,  a  valuable  paper  has  alreadybeen  given  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  "  Downside  Review,^'  p.  126.  This  class  is  not 
the  least  important,  neither  is  it  likely  to  be,  in  all  probability,  the 
least  popular.  For  the  present  we  will  take  it  for  granted  that 
should  a  scheme  for  a  museum  be  practically  set  on  foot,  it  would 
be  the  first  part  attempted,  as  it  would  perhaps  also  be  the  easiest. 
So  also  as  regards  the  second.  The  writer  of  this  paper  does  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  the  third  class  is  out  of  his  province, 
although  he  sees  its  full  importance.  For  the  elaboration  of  this 
section  he  trusts  that  a  separate  paper  may,  before  long,  be  forth- 
coming from  one  who  is  competent  to  deal  with  it.  The  section  of 
curiosities  need  only  be  touched  upon  at  present,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  it  would  include  records  of  all  kinds  relating  to  the  school, 
old  play  bills  and  programmes,  the  photograph  books,  the  crown 
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of  the  kings^  and  historic  theatrical  costumeB/of  such  interest^  for 
instance,  as  the  conventional  Scotch  dresses  for  Macbeth,  the 
kings'  "  cards/^  and  those  of  the  officers  of  St.  Gregory's  Court, 
old  voting  cards  at  the  elections  of  kings,  historic  bats,  snch 
as  old  "  stumpy,''  and  other  venerable  relics  of  interest. 

For  the  present  our  attention  must  be  confined  chiefly  to  the 
section  of  art  and  archsBology,  and  without  pretending  to  exhaust 
the  subject  in  this  paper,  some  indications  may  be  given  which 
will  show  not  only  how  extensive  it  is,  but  also  how  practical  aa 
regards  the  future  lives  of  the  boys,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
the  formation  of  such  a  section  need  not  be  too  difficult  an  object 
to  aim  at,  or  to  commence  at  least  in  a  modest  manner. 

To  embrace  the  entire  range  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  and  to 
attempt  an  exhibition  of  examples  which  should  form  a  complete 
illustration  of  the  progress  of  all  the  arts,  of  their  relation  to  each 
other,  and  of  the  chain  by  which  they  are  connected  in  nearly 
every  nation  with  their  earliest  and  grandest  condition  in  Egypt 
and  Greece  and  Borne,  would  be  a  task  to  which  it  would  be  use- 
less to  aspire.  For  those  examples  of  the  glorious  productions 
of  these  great  empires  with  which  it  might  be  our  good  fortune 
to  be  furnished,  we  should  be  grateful,  and  they  would  be  of 
service.  But  it  would  be  more  useful  to  limit  our  endeavours  to 
collecting  examples  from  mediaDval  art  down  to  the  present 
time.  In  regard  to  these  our  efforts  should  be  to  supply  a  certain 
number  of  examples  in  each  of  a  certain  number  of  classes  which 
we  should  fix  upon  beforehand,  or  which  would  be  determined  as 
opportunities  and  means  for  illustrating  them  arose.  Such  sub- 
jects might  be  provisionally  indicated  as  follows,  and  it  should  be 
a  principle  that  it  is  better  to  supply  typical  examples  which 
would  fairly  well  illustrate  one  subject  rather  than  a  larger 
number,  which  would  insufficiently  illustrate  a  larger  number  of 
subjects.  The  divisions  of  art  which  it  might  be  possible  to 
illustrate  might  be  then  : — 

Qold  and  silversmiths'  work. 
Bronzes  and  other  metal  work. 
Carvings  in  wood  and  other  materials. 
Ivories. 

Pottery  and  porcelain. 

Architecture. 

Mosaics, 

Textiles. 

Maniiscripts  and  printed  books. 
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Bngravingfi. 

Specimeiis  of  the  tools  and  implements  used  in  the  above  arts, 
with  illustrations  of  objects  m  various  stages  of  progress. 

To  enlarge  on  any  one  of  these  various  sections  would  require  a 
special  essay  for  each.  It  must  suffice  for  the  present  to  indicate 
them  in  this  summary  manner.  They  are  every  one  of  impor- 
tance; every  one  subjects  upon  which  we  find  amongst  the 
majority  of  people  but  the  vaguest  ideas,  and  the  most  unformed 
taste  and  judgment,  for  the  reason  that  the  elements  of  true 
knowledge  concerning  them  formed  no  part  of  their  early  edu- 
cation. In  these  days  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  knowledge 
of  this  kind  is  expected  in  social  life,  and  it  may  further  be  insisted 
upon  that  if  our  inclinations  were  turned  in  this  direction  in  our 
early  days,  the  result  would  conduce  not  only  to  social  but  to 
distinct  material  advantage. 

The  inquiry  may  reasonably  be  made  after  the  foregoing 
remarks,  what  possible  chance  is  there  of  forming  a  museum  of 
this  kind,  seeing  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  things  is  so 
great  at  the  present  day,  and  where  are  the  means  to  come  from  ? 
The  answer  is:  A  start  must  first  be  made  without  unreasonable 
expectations  of  accomplishing  too  much  at  once  ;  next,  we  would 
hope  for  gifts,  and  more  especially  loans ;  and,  lastly,  to  obtain 
examples  where  originals  are  impracticable,  we  would  depend  on 
casts,  copies,  and  facsimiles  by  means  of  the  various  processes 
which  are  now  so  excellently  used,  and  to  be  obtained  at  a  com- 
paratively cheap  cost.  A  few  remark's  may  here  be  made  re- 
garding these  means. 

It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  for  several  reasons  that  the  college 
authorities  should  leave  at  least  the  initiative  of  forming  an  edu- 
cational museum  to  the  enterprise  of  those  without  the  college 
walls.  Amongst  such  it  is  clearly  within  the  province  of  the  St. 
Gregory^s  Society  to  provide  for  and  assist  institutions  of  this 
kind.  It  is  a  luxury,  perhaps,  rather  than  a  prime  necessity,  and 
^ay  be  compared  with  the  Petre  library,  carpenter^s  shop, 
cricket  ground,  and  other  things  of  the  kind,  all  of  which  are 
rightly  subsidized,  at  least,  from  other  than  the  college  funds. 
The  writer,  for  himself,  holds  strongly  the  opinion  that  the 
funds  and  thoughts  of  the  St.  Gregory^s  Society  could  be  better 
bestowed  on  such  objects  than  on  matters  which  might  quite  as 
Well  be  left  to  the  governing  body.  He  would,  indeed,  be  well 
content  if  not  one  single  penny  of  the  society^s  funds  were  applied 
directly  to  prizes  for  studies ;  and  at  least  many  will  agree  with 
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him  that  the  system  of  money  prizes  is  open  to  grave  objections. 
The  aim  of  the  society  should  be  that  the  employment  of  its 
fonds  should  leave  a  permanent  and  visible  mark  of  benefit,  not 
only  to  the  present  but  to  every  succeeding  generation.  Should 
the  St.  Gregory's  Society  approve  of  the  scheme,  the  next  neces- 
sity would  be  that  the  college  should  grant  the  use  of  a  suitable 
room,  should  consent  to  the  direction  of  the  museum  by  the 
society,  and  should  make  over  to  it  the  existing  collections, 
supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  loans.  These  conditions 
are,  however,  matters  of  detail,  which  there  is  no  necessity 
further  to  discuss  at  present. 

The  museum  would  depend  largely  on  gifts  and  loans.  Fo:* 
the  first,  the  energy  of  those  interested  would,  no  doubt,  accom- 
plish much.  For  the  second,  the  same  energy  would,  perhaps,  be 
more  easily  successful.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  per- 
manent loan  exhibitions  at  South  Kensington,  and  other  public 
exhibitions,  and  to  the  oft-recurring  universal  exhibitions,  to  show 
that  there  should  be  no  great  diflBlculty  in  obtaining  loans  of 
objects  for  a  period  of  six  or  twelve  months  at  a  time,  where  i 
proper  guarantees  of  guardianship  and  insurance  can  be  given. 
It  might  not  indeed  be  hopeless  to  expect  that  portions  of  the 
South  Kensington  circulating  collection  might  be  granted.  This 
might,  in  fact,  be  reasonably  anticipated  if  arrangements  were 
made  for  opening  the  museum  to  the  public  on  certain  days. 

But  it  is  on  copies  instead  of  originals  that  the  museum  would 
chiefly  depend.  Very  many  people  are  ignorant  of  the  extra- 
ordinary progress  which  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  producing 
copies  and  facsimiles  at  a  very  low  cost.  By  these  are  meant 
electrotypes  of  all  descriptions  of  metal  work,  plaster  casts  of  , 
ivories  and  other  objects  to  which  this  procesa  is  more  suitable, 
paper  casts  and  other  methods  of  imitating  solid  objects,  and  the 
innumerable  processes  of  making  facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  printed 
matter,  and  engravings.  Specimens  of  textiles  are  also  easily  pro- 
cured, and  they  are  invaluable  as  illustrations  of  ornament;  and,  in 
short,  what  might  not  be  said  of  the  prospects  held  out  by  a  judi- 
cious (and  this  is  extremely  important)  selection  of  Japanese  work? 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  this  feature  of  the  plan  which 
is  proposed,  but  as  it  is  of  itself  of  sufficient  importance  to  form 
a  lengthy  paper,  it  may  be  as  well  to  wait  to  see  first  what  ap- 
preciation the  proposal,  as  a  whole,  may  receive. 

In  the  formation  of  the  museum  a  first  necessity  is  that  every 
object  should  be  distinctly  labelled,  so  that  he  who  runs  may 
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easily  read.  The  label  should  clearly  and  concisely  describe  the 
object^  and  supply  what  information  might  be  possible  in  a  limited 
space^  relating  to  books  and  authorities  of  more  detail.  A  label 
should  be  a  supplementary  bait  and  an  attractive  one ;  it  is  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  scheme  of  gentle  force  which  is  used  uncon- 
sciously to  entrap  the  attention. 

A  further  detail  is  the  establishment  of  a  reference  library.  It 
need  not  necessarily  be  voluminous,  but  it  must  be  on  the  spot^ 
easy  of  access,  and  again,  not  dry,  but  attractive.  This  is  an 
important  detail  which  must  be  left  for  the  present,  but  while  on 
flie  subject  of  books  a  word  or  two  may  be  said  regarding  the* 
section  of  manuscripts  and  printed  books.  Facsimiles  would  be  of 
course  used  as  means  might  allow,  but  the  monastic  library  could 
supply  most  valuable  examples  of  early  printing,  which  would  be 
as  secure  from  injury  laid  open  under  glass  table-cases  as  they  are 
now  on  their  own  shelves,  and  would  be  for  many  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  knowledge  concerning  this  art  to  which  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  their  after  hfe  might  not  prompt  them. 

A  last  word  concerning  details  may  be  given  to  lectures.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  there  could  be  any  great  diflSculty  in 
procuring  the  services  of  a  certain  number  of  old  Gregorians 
besides  those  in  residence  in  Downside,  who  would  be  willing  to 
give,  from  time  to  time,  a  lecture,  or  a  course  of  lectures,  on  sub- 
jects with  which  they  would  be  competent  to  deal.  The  idea 
suggests  itself  at  once  in  relation  to  such  a  museum. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon  that  the  leading  idea  in 
the  establishment  of  such  a  museum  is  that  it  should  be  of  prac- 
tical use ;  that  it  should  form  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  education, 
and  receive  serious  attention ;  and  that  it  would  not  fulfil  its  pur- 
pose unless  arranged  with  method,  and  the  boys  encouraged  to 
iise  it,  and  helped  to  understand  it.  However  interesting  and 
valuable  a  fine  museum  might  be  under  other  aspects,  the  writer 
has  no  desire  to  advocate  it.  His  most  earnest  wish  is  that  the 
college  should  see  the  advantage  and  prospects  of  the  scheme  he 
has  proposed,  should  afford  the  means  for  providing  for  it,  and 
that  the  future  management  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  St.  Gregory^s  Society,  the  different  branches  each  under  the 
management  of  one  of  the  members  who  would  make  it  his  pride 
and  pleasure  to  advance  that  portion  for  which  he  would  be 
responsible. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  our  boys  ?  ^'  was  a  short  time  ago 
the  cry  for  weeks  of  one  of  our  daily  papers  whose  columns  teemed 
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with  despairing  echoes  on  the  subject;  and  the  statement  has 
over  and  over  again  been  insisted  upon  of  late,  that  the  education 
at  our  Catholic  schools  is  too  little  practical  \  that  it  ignores  the 
life  in  the  world  to  which  the  majority  of  our  schoolboys  are  des- 
tined. Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  very  frequent  opportunities  of 
employment  would  occur  for  many  of  those  who  do  not  find  it,  if 
tastes,  which  only  require  to  be  turned  in  the  right  direction, 
were  early  encouraged  by  almost  the  only  means  which  are  likely 
to  bring  the  consistent  study  of  them  under  the  notice  of  some 
who  find  out  too  late  what  has  been  neglected  ?  The  art  of  the 
goldsmith  and  worker  in  metals,  of  the  printer,  and  engraver, 
and  sculptor,  feel  the  want  in  our  country  of  educated  taste  which 
assists  in  raising  them  from  the  mechanical  groove  into  which 
they  too  often  sink.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  bat  that  many 
men  might  be  of  sterling  value  in  these  occupations  if  the  theory 
and  principles  were  instilled  in  early  life  and  followed  by  a  prac- 
tical apprenticeship,  in  the  same  way  as,  for  instance,  mechanical 
engineering  is  acquired.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  openings 
referred  to  are  those  of  a  workman  in  gold,  and  silver,  and  jewels, 
and  a  metal  worker,  or  textile  fabric,  or  wall-paper  worker,  a 
porcelain  factory  hand,  or  a  compositor.  But  without  despising 
even  these  positions,  which  are  honourable  and  well  paid  to  men 
of  talent,  and  leaving  on  one  side  the  artist  and  designer,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  man  well  grounded  in  theory  and  practice,  and 
with  an  educated  eye,  should  not  be  of  high  value  in  many  of  our 
important  manufactures. 

The  subject  of  this  paper,  however  much  people  may  differ 
about  it,  is  indisputably  of  most  serious  importance.  Much  more 
might  be  said :  upon  the  history  of  the  several  industrial  arts, 
upon  styles,  and  periods,  and  similar  divisions.  At  present  one 
word  only  may  be  added  in  conclusion — namely,  this,  that  on 
leaving  school  a  boy  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  without  ideas 
on  subjects  of  art  and  science  about  which  he  should  be  ashamed 
to  be  utterly  ignorant ;  that  some  knowledge  of  them  could  not 
fail  to  be  of  use  in  his  after  life ;  that  if  his  tastes  and  likings  in 
this  regard  are  not  cultivated  during  his  school  life,  the  chances 
are  against  his  turning  real  attention  to  them  afterwards ;  and 
that  the  finest  library  will  not  have  such  an  eflFect  as  the  great 
open  book,  crowded  with  illustrations,  for  which  this  paper  pleads, 
and  which  would  so  tempt  his  eye  as  to  force  him  to  read  in  it,  and 
incite  him  still  further  to  gratify  the  awakened  taste  and  to 
increase  his  knowledge. 
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A  STUDY  OP  THE  BENEDICTINE  HISTORY  OP  THE  LAST  HUNDRED  YEARS. 


The  last  groap  of  Benedictine  fonndations  which  our  subject 
has  obliged  us  to  consider  were  those  of  the  French  province  of 
the  Cassinese  Congregation  of  Primitive  Observance ;  the  founda- 
tions of  Pdre  Muard ;  that  representative  in  our  own  days  of  the 
fervent  preachers  of  the  early  ages,  whose  spirit  of  holy  zeal  and 
self-denial  is  perpetuated  in  the  numerous  religious  family  of 
which  he  is  the  father.  But  his  work  was  not,  in  its  beginning 
at  least,  a  direct  growth  of  the  Benedictine  tree ;  it  was  a  creation 
of  P^re  Mnard  himself,  which,  after  hi»  saintly  death,  was  grafted 
on  to  the  tree  of  the  order,  to  lose  henceforth  something,  per- 
haps, of  the  distinctive  spirit  of  its  immediate  founder,  or  rather, 
to  exchange  some  less  important  details  of  his  institute  for  that 
larger  life  and  more  stable  character  which  come  of  its  union 
with  an  order  so  firmly  rooted  and  so  widespread  in  its  influence 
as  the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  And  now  we  have  to  consider  the 
origin  and  progress  of  another  congregation,  so  unlike  that  of 
P^re  Muard  as  almost  to  make  it  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
some  that  two  such  differently  constituted  institutes  could  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  order. 

But  we  would  remind  our  readers  that  the  holy  father,  St* 
Benedict  is  expressly  praised  by  his  great  biographer  for  one 
excelling  gift  of  his,  to  wit,  his  discretion  :  "  discretione  prsBci- 
puus  are  St.  Gregory  words  and  eulogy  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Monks ;  and  this  discretion  is  shown,  as  in  other  points,  so  in 
this  :  that  the  employment  of  the  monks  of  his  order  was  to  be 
varied  with  the  varying  needs  of  times  and  persons  and  places ; 
80  that  it  may  rightly  be  said  that  a  kind  of  work  suitable  for 
one  age  or  country  might  be  quite  unsuited  to  altered  circum- 
stances ;  which  will  account  for  the  divers  reforms  and  new  con- 
gregations which  the  monastic  order  is  constantly  producing 
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within  itself.  Of  ooarse  there  are  fundamental  points  which  all 
Benedictines  would  accept  in  principle  as  necessary  and  con- 
gruous to  their  normal  state — such,  for  example,  as  the  observance 
of  common  life,  the  choral  office,  and  so  on.  But  outside  of 
these  primary  points  almost  every  variety  of  mission  or  labour 
falls  fairly  within  the  scope  of  a  Benedictine  vocation ;  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Holy  Rule,  on  "  the  instruments  of  good  worka,'^ 
leaves  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  the  breadth  of  view  with  which 
St.  Benedict  regarded  the  daily  occupation  of  his  monks.  The 
great  saint  is  said  too,  by  the  same  St.  Gregory,  "  to  have  been 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  all  the  just thus  we  see  reproduced  in 
him  the  early  retirement  from  the  world  and  austerity  of  life  of 
the  Baptist ;  then,  later  on,  the  love  of  community  life  and  of  the 
brotherhood  which  characterized  the  primitive  church  of  Jeru- 
salem :  no  less  than  the  burning  love  for  Christ  and  Him  crucified 
which  inflamed  the  apostle  Paul,  and  which  made  him  a  vessel 
of  election  to  preach  the  divine  message  of  the  church  to  the 
kings  and  great  ones  of  the  earth.  For  it  was  by  the  un- 
wearied preaching,^'  of  St.  Benedict,  as  St.  Gregory  tells  us,  that 
the  rude,  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  Campania  were  won  to  the 
faith  and  church  of  Christ ;  and  indeed  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
the  active  or  corporal  works  of  mercy,  undertaken  afterwards 
by  special  congregations,  which  was  not  practised  by  the  great 
Patriarch ;  whether  it  be  the  education  of  the  young,  the  relief  of 
the  poor,,  the  care  of  the  infirm,  or  the  ransom  of  captives. 
"  Pilled  with  the  spirit  of  all  the  just,''  St.  Benedict  authorizes 
by  his  rule,  and  by  his  example,  the  constant  practice  of  all  good 
works. 

This  has  been  said  before ;  but  we  say  it  again  to  explain  how 
the  somewhat  special  aim  of  P^re  Muard  in  making  preaching  an 
integral  part  of  the  work  of  his  congregation  was  not  opposed  to 
the  spirit  and  example  of  St.  Benedict.  The  work  was  a  grand 
one ;  it  was  begun  by  a  very  saint ;  was  watered  by  the  ceaseless 
labours  of  his  missionary  monks ;  and  its  wonderful  increase  and 
prosperity  has  been,  we  may  believe,  a  mark  of  the  favour  and 
blessing  of  God. 

But  the  founders  of  the  congregation  of  Beuron  looked  rather 
to  Solesme  than  to  Pierre-qui-vire ;  to  Abbot  Gu^ranger  than  to 
P^re  Muard,  in  beginning  their  work ;  the  Benedictine  element 
of  monastic  stability  rather  than  the  labours  of  the  apostolate  was 
to  characterize  their  undertaking.  And  its  origin  resembled 
that  of  Solesme  in  yet  another  point ;  for  Dom  Maurus  Wolter, 
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its  principal  founder^  had  like  Dom  Gu^ranger  made  trial  of  the 
monastic  life  and  pronounced  his  vows  as  a  Benedictine  monk  in 
the  same  Roman  Abbey  of  St.  Paul,  extra  mwos,  wherein  the 
founder  of  Solesmes  had  been  professed.  And  as  brother 
holpen  of  brother  ^'  is  like  a  strong  city,  so  D.  Maurus  Wolter  has 
had  as  sharer  in  his  work  almost  from  the  beginning  a  younger 
brother,  D.  Placid,  the  pi'esent  abbot  of  Maredsous;  a  third 
brother,  also  a  monk,  died  in  Home  before  the  foundation  of 
the  congregation. 

The  brothers  D.  Maurus  and  D.  Placid  set  out  from  St. 
Paulas,  with  the  encouragement  and  benediction  of  Pope  Pius 
IX.,  in  1860,  to  establish  a  Benedictine  monastery  in  Prussia. 
After  some  inevitable  delays,  they  settled  down  in  February,  1861, 
near  the  town  of  Cleves  in  Bhenish  Prussia.  An  incident  con- 
nected with  this,  the  first  monastery  of  the  order  established  on 
Prussian  territory  during  the  present  century,  is  narrated  in  a 
Kttle  work  on  the  medal  of  St.  Benedict  by  Dom  Guferanger.^ 

"They  began  in  March  (1861)  to  build  an  enclosure  round  the 
Kttle  garden  of  the  new  monastery.  The  man  who  acted  as 
superintendent  of  repairs  of  the  parish  church,  which  was  served 
by  the  Benedictine  fathers,  oflfered  to  go  and  purchase  for  them 
the  wood  they  required  for  the  building  of  the  enclosure.  Accord- 
ingly, he  repaired  to  the  place  where  they  were  felling  trees  in  the 
government  forests^  This  man  had  had  given  to  him  the  medal 
of  St.  Benedict,  and  he  carried  it  on  his  person  with  great  devo- 
tion. After  having  loaded  his  cart  with  several  large  logs  of 
oak,  he  started  back  for  the  monastery ;  but  just  as  the  cart  began 
to  move,  one  of  the  logs,  which  had  not  been  properly  fastened, 
came  rolling  down ;  the  good  man  was  at  the  back  of  the  cart, 
and  not  being  able  to  get  out  of  the  way  in  time,  he  was  knocked 
down  and  his  right  leg  almost  crushed  to  pieces. 

"  He  was  carried  home.  The  prior  of  the  monastery  on  hearing 
of  this  frightful  accident  said  to  the  bystanders :  '  It  was  in  the 
Bervice  of  St.  Benedict  that  he  got  wounded,  and  St.  Benedict 
will  cure  him.' 

"  One  of  the  religious  mentioned  this  to  the  poor  sufferer,  who 
had  already  been  thinking  of  having  recourse  to  his  medal,  which 
he  never  ceased  wearing.  Placing  it  then  on  the  leg  which  was 
so  fearfully  crushed,  he  fastens  it  there  with  a  bandage.  In  a  very 
short  time  he  falls  fast  asleep,  and  continues  so  till  late  the  foUow- 

'  **The  Medal  or  Cross  of  St.  Benedict."  Translated.  London:  Philp, 
1865,  p.  40. 
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ing  mornings  when  he  awakes,  gets  up  without  the  slightest  diffi« 
culty^  and  finds  the  wounds  as  perfectly  healed  as  though  there 
had  been  no  accident  at  all/^ 

The  monks  did  not  remain  long  at  Cleves,  for  in  1863,  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  Princess  Catharine  of  Hohenzollern,  they 
were  put  in  possession  of  the  old  monastery  of  St.  Martin  at 
Beuron,  near  Sigmaringen,  in  the  archdiocese  of  Freiburg. 

St.  Martinis  monastery  of  Beuron  had  been  for  centuries  a 
religious  house.  Founded  by  the  monks  of  St.  Gall^s  in  a.d. 
777,  the  original  abbey  lasted  about  two  centuries,  till  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  Hungarian  invaders.  Then  it  lay  in  ruins  for  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  when  a  house  of  Canons  Regular  was 
erected  on  its  site.  This  establishment  survived  till  the  disper- 
sion of  so  many  communities  in  1805  \  its  final  restoration  was 
owing,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  piety  of  the  Princess  of  Hohenzollem. 

The  name  of  the  old  monastery,  its  dedication  to  St.  Martin, 
was  a  happy  omen  to  the  little  colony  from  St.  Paul's.  It  was 
under  the  patronage  and  tutelage  of  the  grand  monk-bishop  of 
Tours  that  St.  Benedict  began  his  work  at  Monte  Cassino ;  and 
from  that  day  to  this  the  children  of  St.  Benedict  have  ever  had 
a  special  veneration  for  that  wonderful  saint.  Was  it  not  in  the 
deserted  British  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Canterbury  that  our 
apostle  St.  Augustine  began  that  life  of  monastic  observance  and 
missionary  toil  which  his  successors  in  the  English  branch  of  the 
order  have  never  abandoned  ?  And  was  it  not  to  the  foresight 
and  zeal  of  a  monk  of  the  great  abbey  of  St.  Martin  at  Compo- 
stella,  Dom  Augustine  Bradshaw,  that  our  comparatively  modem 
communities  of  St,  Gregory's  and  St.  Laurence's  owe  their 
origin  ? 

Under  St.  Martin's  protection  the  little  community  soon  began 
to  thrive.  Regular  observance,  dating  from  the  canonical  erec- 
tion of  the  priory,  began  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  Feast  of  our 
Lady,  Help  of  Christians,  1863.  Five  years  later  the  community, 
now  twelve  in  number,  were  directed  to  choose  an  abbot ;  for 
Pio  Nono  has  raised  their  house  to  the  dignity  of  an  abbey. 
Their  choice  naturally  enough  fell  on  their  leader  and  prior,  and 
D.  Maurus  Wolter  went  to  Rome  to  receive  the  abbatial  bene- 
diction, which  was  imparted  to  him  in  the  patriarchal  Basilica  of 
St.  Paul's  at  Rome,  where  he  had  been  professed  by  the  late 
Cardinal  de  Reisach  (September  20,  1868).  Yet  another  four 
years  passed,  and  the  number  of  the  monks  had  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  of  a  colony  being  sent  forth  to  establish  a  new 
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monastery  at  Maredsous,  near  Namur^  in  Belgium.  Of  this  abbey 
we  shall  say  a  few  words  later  on. 

To  pursue  the  history  of  the  mother  house  at  Beuron.  The 
monks  prospered  greatly  in  merit  and  numbers^  till  the  iniquitous 
May  Laws  banished  them  from  their  peaceful  cloister  in  1875. 
They  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  refuge  near  Hall^  on  the 
Inn,  in  the  half-inhabited  old  Servite  monastery  of  St.  Charles  at 
Volders.  The  temporary  break-up  of  the  community  had  one 
remarkable  result.  It  should  be  said  that  among  those  who 
sought  admission  into  the  community  at  Beuron,  were  several 
artists  of  distinguished  talent  and  excellent  taste  in  the  revived 
Christian  art  of  which  Overbeck  was  the  apostle.  Others  had 
been  trained  in  the  monastery,  which  even  before  its  suppression 
had  become  celebrated  as  a  school  of  art;  and  these  artist  monks 
had  given  the  rather  commonplace  abbey  church,  a  tasteless 
building  of  last  century  decadence,  an  entirely  new  and  remark- 
able character  by  the  rich  decorations  and  frescoes  with  which 
they  adorned  its  walls.  Aware  of  their  artistic  skill,  the  Bishop 
of  Constance  invited  some  members  of  the  dispersed  community 
to  stay  with  him  for  some  time ;  and  the  monks  repaid  the  kind- 
ness of  their  host,  and  increased  their  reputation,  by  decorating 
the  cathedral  church  with  frescoes  of  considerable  merit.  Other 
members  of  the  artistic  brotherhood  were  invited  to  the  arch- 
abbey  of  Monte  Cassino  to  decorate  the  tower  of  St.  Benedict,  a 
venerable  building  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  monastery, 
which  had  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  converted  into  a  church, 
or  rather  sanctuary,  in  preparation  for  the  fourteenth  centenary 
of  St.  Benedict,  which  was  fixed  for  the  feast  of  the  saint  in  1880. 
This  great  undertaking — to  wit,  the  decoration  of  the  walls  and 
vaults  of  so  unique  a  building  with  paintings  of  the  life  and 
miracles  of  the  great  patriarch  of  monks,  in  a  sanctuary  so  re- 
nowned and  frequented  as  Monte  Cassino,  was  a  work  of  no  ordi- 
nary difficulty.  For  one  thing,  the  great  church  of  Monte 
Cassino  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  the  florid 
Italian  style  of  painting,  a  style  suited  to  the  easy,  prosperous 
days  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  the  architectural  fea- 
tures of  the  church,  but  as  little  in  accordance  with  the  stern 
reality  of  the  State  persecution  and  bare  toleration  of  modern 
Italy  as  with  the  severely  simple  lines  of  the  stem  old  building 
which  had  been  raised  by  St.  Benedict  himself.  Aware  of  these 
diflBculties,  the  Beuron  artists  adopted  a  most  original  idea ;  all 
attempt  at  working  in  harmony  with  the  soft  outlines  and  luxu- 
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rious  colouring  of  the  decorations  in  the  abbey  church  was  voted 
useless  and  unsuitable ;  and  instead^  the  monks  resolved  to  begin 
ah  initio,  as  it  were,  and  to  reproduce  in  the  Tower  of  St.  Bene- 
dict the  solemn  and  severe  outlines  of  the  earliest  art  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us.  The  plan  was  a  bold  one,  and  was  well 
carried  out.  The  stranger,  or  pilgrim,  whom  curiosity  or  devo- 
tion leads  to  the  fountain-head  of  western  monasticism,  we  had 
almost  said  of  European  civilization,  feels  himself  carried  back  to 
an  age  long  passed  away;  for  in  those  venerable,  dimly-lighted 
halls,  he  sees  around  him  limned  on  the  massive  walls  and  rude 
arched  roofs  and  deep  window-splays  of  the  ancient  edifice,  stately 
and  mysterious  figures,  full  of  life  indeed,  but  of  a  life  in  death ; 
men  and  angels  and  god-hke  forms,  half  Egyptian,  half  Assyrian, 
in  the  solemn  silence  of  a  primeval  art.  Taste  is  proverbially  a 
matter  of  opinion;  so  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  extremes  of 
rapture  and  dissatisfaction  which  these  frescoes  have  evoked.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  as  they  may 
be,  each  figure,  each  face,  and  every  line  is  instinct  with  Christian 
grace ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  of  the  later  paintings  exe- 
cuted at  the  abbey  manifest  more  condescension  to  modern  pre- 
judices than  the  series  of  the  life  of  St.  Benedict  to  which  the 
above  remarks  more  particularly  apply. 

The  coming  of  some  monks  of  Beuron  to  England  in  1876, 
and  their  settlement  at  Erdington,  near  Birminghani,  where  the 
beautiful  church  of  SS.  Thomas  and  Edmund  was  given  over  to 
their  care  by  the  founder,  the  late  Rev.  Daniel  Haigh,  was  another 
effect  of  the  recent  Prussian  persecution.  Their  little  settlement 
has  prospered;  a  monastery  has  been  built,  and  a  considerable 
school  sprung  up,  giving  promise  of  much  future  good  to  religion 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  will  now  resume  our  account  of  the  community  of  Beuron. 
There  is  at  Prague  an  ancient  abbey  of  historical  repute,  the 
monastery  of  Emaus,  of  the  Slavonians,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of 
Montserrat,  founded  in  1348,  by  Charles  IV.,  father  of  his 
country,  as  the  Bohemians  fondly  call  him  to  this  day.  At  the 
present  time,  when  we  hear  so  much  of  the  Pan- Slavonic  agita- 
tion, it  is  interesting  to  see  how  active  the  same  principles  of  that 
national  movement  were  even  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  for  the 
royal  founder  obtained  from  Pope  Clement  VI.,  himself  a  Bene- 
dictine, a  singular  privilege  for  the  new  abbey ;  namely,  that  the 
Benedictine  monks  whom  he  brought  from  Illyria  to  colonize  it, 
might  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  Slavonic  tongue  in  the  sacred 
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Liturgy  and  Divine  oflSce.  The  name  of  Emans,  whicli  the  mon- 
astery obtained^  was  given  to  it  because  on  the  day  of  consecration 
of  the  great  church^^  Easter  Monday^  1371 »  the  gospel  of  the 
two  disciples  at  Emaus^  was  read.  The  convent  was  enriched 
with  magnificent  manuscripts :  of  these  the  two  principal,  con- 
sisting of  portions  of  the  scriptures  in  ancient  Slavonic  characters, 
bound  into  a  single  volume,  have  a  curious  history.  From  their 
extremely  precious  coverings  of  gold  and  gems,  enclosing  relics 
of  the  saints,  they  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  reforming  fol- 
lowers of  John  Huss,  who  on  the  sack  of  the  monastery  in  1419, 
possessed  themselves  of  the  priceless  volume.  In  1451  the 
Hussites  made  overtures  of  union,  not  to  Rome,  but  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  their  ambassadors  carried  the  treasured  book  to  the 
Patriarch  of  that  city.  There  it  remained  till  1574,  when  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine  (the  predecessor  of  our  English  Benedictine, 
D.  Grabriel  Gifford  in  the  see)  presented  it  to  the  cathedral 
church  of  Bheims :  henceforth  it  was  used  on  the  solemn  anoint- 
ing of  the  successors  of  St.  Louis,  and  is  famed  in  the«treasury  of 
the  first  church  of  France  as  the  "  Texte  du  Sacre.'^* 

The  Hussites  almost  ruined  the  abbey,  but  preserved  the  ab- 
batial  title  in  commendam  for  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  years. 
The  last  commendatory,  Paul  Paminondas,  became  a  Catholic, 
entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Benedictines  at  Brevnov,  and  after  his 
profession,  again  took  possession  of  his  abbey,  this  time  as  a  legi- 
timate pastor.  But  nearly  two  centuries  of  desolation  had  done 
their  work,  and  the  three  monks  who  resided  at  Emaus  found  it 
difficult  to  gain  a  living.  Thus  things  went  on  till  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  III.  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  to  Our  Lady  of  Mont- 
serrat  of  building  three  monasteries  in  her  honour,  if  victorious 
over  the  Swedes,  restored  the  abbey  in  1635,  and  thoughtfully 
providing  for  the  old  men  who  formed  the  last  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  community,  introduced  in  their  place  six  Spanish  monks 
from  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Montserrat  in  Catalonia,  hence  the 
name  Mont  Serrat-Emays,  which  the  abbey  henceforth  bore.  The 
claustral  buildings,  the  ruined  church,  and  the  chapels  of  the  holy 
patrons,  and  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  were  rebuilt,  and  under  the 
first  Spanish  abbot,  D.  Benedict  Penalosa  Mondragon,  the 
strictest  monastic  discipline  flourished  once  more.  His  successor 

^  This  church  replaced  an  older  cue  built  by  St.  Wenceslaus  in  honour  of 
SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian. 

*  A  more  seemly  title  than  its  Slavonic  prototype : — "  Sazavo-Emauzskoje 
svjatoje  blagovestvovanije,  nyneze  remesskoje." 
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was  that  remarkable  man,  John  Caramuel  de  Lobkovic,  subse- 
quently Archbishop  of  Otranto;  the  third  abbot  D.  Antonio 
de  Sotto  Major,  sufiragan  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  upheld 
the  discipline  of  the  house,  and  founded  the  monastery  of  Our 
Lady,  on  the  mount  of  Bezdez  or  Boesig.  A  change  came  under 
the  fourth  abbot,  Didacus  a  Canvero,  S.T.D.,  who,  with  permis- 
sion of  Innocent  XII.,  mitigated  somewhat  the  extreme  austerity 
of  the  Spanish  monks,  and  established  an  observance  more  suited 
to  the  tastes  of  the  German  community  which  was  growing  up 
within  its  walls.  Henceforth  its  history  presents  little  interest, 
except  for  the  erection  of  a  celebrated  confraternity  of  St.  Bene- 
dict by  abbot  Maximilian  Bach,  in  1734;  ^  the  conversion  of  the 
abbey  and  church  into  a  great  hospital  for  2,000  sick  and 
wounded  in  1741,  under  abbot  Martin,  and  the  formation  of  a 
splendid  collection  of  600  antique  statues,  &c.,  by  abbot  Pro- 
copius,  which,  when  sold  some  years  later,  was  purchased  by  the 
King  of  Saxony,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  art  collections  of 
Dresden. 

In  the  beginning  of  1880,  the  venerable  abbot  Francis  Xavier 
Castka  resigned  his  officQ,  and  the  monks  of  Beuron  in  February 
of  the  same  year,  leaving  Volders,  moved  to  Prague,  and  through 
their  influence,  piety,  and  learning,  the  old  abbey  of  Montserrat- 
Bmaus,  which  has  had  such  a  chequered  history,  has  entered  on  a 
period  of  new  and  vigorous  prosperity. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  establishment  of  the  monastery 
of  Maredsous ;  we  will  now,  in  a  few  words,  give  an  outline  of 
its  brief  history  up  to  the  present  date. 

In  1872,  a  gentleman  of  Tournai,  M,  Descl^e  (of  whose  mag- 
nificent editions  of  liturgical  works  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  are  the  most  beautiful  yet  produced),  ottered  to  build  a 
monastery  in  Belgium  for  the  monks  of  Beuron.  His  noble 
ofier  was  accepted,  and  a  small  colony  sent  to  Namur,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  town  the  new  foundation  was  to  be 
made.  From  the  time  the  first  stone  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Benedict  was  laid,  in  March,  1873,  to  the  present  day,  every- 
thing has  gone  well  with  the  monastery.  The  monks  were  able 
to  enter  their  new  dwelling  on  the  29th  of  January,  1876,  and 

^  It  consisted  of  three  classes — priests,  laymen,  and  women — each  composed 
of  sixty-three  members,  in  memory  of  the  sixty-three  years  of  St.  Benedict's 
life.  Its  special  object  was  to  invoke  the  great  Patriarch's  intercession  for  a 
happy  death.  Surely  this  is  among  the  earliest  confraternities  of  the  "  Bona 
Mors." 
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two  years  later  (May  1,  1878),  D.  Placid  Wolter,  who  had  pre- 
yionsly  been  prior  of  Erdington,  received  the  abbatial  benedic- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Namur. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Benedict  at  Maredsons  stands  on  an 
imposing  elevation  in  the  romantic  conntry  overlooking  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Mease.  The  pile  of  buildings  is  described 
as  being  impressive  in  the  extreme.  Though  not  quite  com- 
pleted, enough  has  been  erected  to  show  that  the  artistic  instinct 
which  had  already  made  the  monks  of  Beuron  so  well-known  has 
guided  them  in  the  architectural  disposition  of  the  new  work. 
The  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  greater  Benedictine  monasteries 
has  been,  of  course,  adopted  by  the  monks,  who  in  all  things 
seek  to  reproduce  the  monastic  life  of  the  best  days  of  the  Order. 
Bound  the  four  alleys  of  the  cloister  are  grouped  the  various 
buildings :  on  the  north  is  the  church,  a  lofty  structure  in  a 
severe  lancet  style,  with  central  tower  and  spire,  besides  the 
twin  steeples  at  the  west  end  of  the  sacred  edifice  ;  on  the  east 
the  sacristy,  chapter-house,  &c. ;  lecture-rooms,  workshops, 
offices,  &c.,  occupy  the  other  sides ;  the  western  wing  being 
reserved  for  guests.  The  great  refectory,  with  a  fine  library 
over  it,  projects  southwards  from  the  south  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle. The  whole  of  this  great  pile  of  buildings,  three  storeys 
in  height,  and  covering  a  considerable  space  of  ground,  is  built 
of  the  blue- black  limestone  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  complete- 
ness of  arrangement  and  artistic  character  it  is  probably  unique 
among  modern  religious  housfes ;  and  from  the  ever-growing  ^ 
community  within  its  walls  the  inference  may  safely  be  drawn 
that  all  goes  well  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Benedict. 

Quite  recently  the  Beuron  congregation  has  made  another 
settlement ;  ^  this  'time  in  Styria,  in  the  old  cathedral  city  of 
Seckau.  In  1219  the  vast  diocese  of  Salzburg  was  divided,  and 
among  the  new  sees  then  created  was  that  of  Seckau.  The 
town  had  already  a  considerable  ecclesiastical  establishment  in 
the  monastery  of  canons  regular,  founded  in  1173  by  Adalram 
de  Waldeck,  who  had  learnt  at  Paris  to  esteem  the  canons  of  St. 
Victor,  who  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
university  of  Paris ;  and  the  first  members  of  the  new  community 

^  The  community,  which  has  but  just  completed  its  tenth  year,  already 
numbers  between  thirty  and  forty  choir  monks  and  about  twenty  lay  brothers. 
The  latter  are  employed  in  various  trades,  and  in  the  service  of  the  abbey. 

Supplement  to  the  "Grazer  Volkblatt"  of  July  15th,  1883;  and  the 
"Deutsche  Reichs-Zeitung,"  Bonn,  October  28th,  1883. 
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of  Seckau  seem  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  great  French  houw. 
When  the  see  of  Seckau  was  founded^  the  monastery  of  canons 
regular  became  the  cathedral  priory^  and  the  canons  formed 
the  chapter ;  much  as  in  England  their  brethren  of  Carlisle  com- 
posed the  chapter  of  that  see.  Things  continued  in  this  state 
till  the  suppression  of  the  monastery  by  Joseph  II.  in  1782,  when 
the  bishop,  who  had  usually  resided  at  Gratz,  removed  to 
Seckau,  and  when  a  chapter  of  secular  canons  was  endowed  oat 
of  the  revenues  of  the  late  community.  A  century  of  partial 
neglect  and  abandonment  was  working  such  ruin  in  the  grand 
old  Bomanesque  church  and  the  extensive  monastic  buildings, 
that  the  present  bishop  of  Seckau,  Monsignor  Johann  Zwerger, 
in  concert  with  the  parish  priest,  the  Rev.  H.  Adalbert  Janisch, 
resolved  to  invite  some  of  the  monks  of  the  Beuron  congregation, 
then  settled  at  Prague,  to  come  and  take  possession  of  the  church 
and  the  disused  conventual  buildings.  As  soon  as  the  pre- 
liminaries had  been  duly  arranged,  and  the  personal  interest 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  engaged  in  the  transaction,  the  monks 
were  introduced  into  their  new  home  on  July  9th  of  this  year 
(1883).  The  whole  town  was  decorated  for  the  occasion;  with 
flags  and  small  trees,  and  ringing  of  bells,  and  strewing  of 
flowers,  and  a  hearty  welcome  from  bishop  and  parish  priest  and 
people,  the  first  Benedictines  were  received.  Two  months  of 
preparation  followed,  and  then,  on  Our  Lady's  nativity,  September 
8th,  Abbot  Wolter  arrived  with  a  large  reinforcement  from  the 
monastery  at  Prague,  who  were  to  begin  regular  observance  at 
Seckau. 

The  old  cathedral  church  of  Our  Lady,  now  the  monastie 
church  of  the  Benedictines,  is  noted  for  containing  the  tomb  of 
the  Archduke  Charles  II.  von  Stiermark,  the  leader  of  the 
Catholic  reaction  which  saved  Styria  from  becoming  a  prey  to 
the  Beformation,  which  robbed  the  Church  of  so  many  fair 
provinces.  Seckau  is  destined  to  be  the  house  of  studies  for  the 
congregation  of  Beuron ;  its  quiet,  healthy  situation  rendering  it 
very  suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  The  community  of  this,  the 
youngest  house  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  already  consists  of 
twenty-eight  religious,  while  the  entire  congregation  of  BeuroB> 
numbering  nearly  a  hundred  choir  monks,  and  about  sixty  lay 
brethren,  is  but  the  growth  of  twenty-three  years. 

{JlO  be  continued.) 
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BENEDICTINE  SAINTS. 

ST.  LAURENCE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

The  accompanying  plate  is  oflFered  to  public  notice  as  a 
specimen  of  the  engravings  in  a  four-volume  work  of  great 
excellence,  the  Calerhdarium  Annale  Benedictinum.  Each  volume 
contains  the  Benedictine  calendar  for  three  months,  with  the  life 
of  some  distinguished  saint  of  the  order  for  each  day,  accom- 
panied by  an  engraving  by  various  German  artists  of  the  last 
century.  The  picture  of  St.  Laurence,  the  second  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  illustrations  in 
the  Oalendarium  Annale  Benedictinum.  The  legend  of  St. 
Laurence^s  despair  at  seeing  the  relapse  of  so  many  of  the  early 

!  English  converts  during  the  pagan  reaction  which  set  in  on  the 
death  of  kings  Bthelbert  and  Sebert  is  well  known.  Feeling 
that  all  their  labour  was  to  no  effect,  St.  Laurence,  with  the 
holy  bishops  Justus  and  Mellitus,  resolved  to  withdraw  to 
Prance ;  the  two  last-named  had  actually  left  the  country,  and 
St.  Laurence  was  preparing  to  follow  their  example,  when  a 
marvellous  vision  deterred  him  from  his  contemplated  flight. 

I  After  a  night  of  earnest  prayer  and  tears  passed  in  the  church  of 
88.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Canterbury  on  behalf  of  the  distressed 
Church,  which  he  had  helped  to  found,  the  archbishop  fellg.sleep, 
when  lo  !  the  holy  Apostle  Peter  stood  by  him  and  right  sternly 
upbraided  him  for  his  cowardice,  and  cruelly  scourged  him  for 
leaving  the  flock  committed  to  his  pastoral  care.  Early  next 
morning  the  archbishop  went  to  the  king,  showed  him  the 
wounds  of  the  stripes  he  had  received,  and  boldly  reproved  him 
for  his  persecution  and  sinful  life.  Awed  by  the  words  of  St, 
Laurence,  and  brought  face  to  face  with  a  more  than  human 
power  in  the  evidence  of  the  chastisement  which  St.  Peter  had 
given,  the  pagan  monarch  renounced  his  false  gods  and  be- 
came a  dutiful  child  of  holy  church. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  reproduction,  in  the  style  of  our 
illustration,  of  the  pictures  of  the  chief  saints  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  or  at  any  rate,  of  the  English  saints  who  are  represented 
this  Oalendarium,  would  be  welcomed  by  many.    A  short 
Baemoir  would  accompany  each  picture;   or  perhaps  in  this 
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reading  age  it  would  be  better  to  propose  a  series  of  short  Uvea 
of  the  saints  of  England ;  illustrated  with  the  engravings  above 
alluded  to.  This  plate  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of 
illustration  which  would  accompany  each  life  should  sufficient 
inducement  be  given  to  publish  a  series  in  the  form  of  pamphlets 
at  a  moderate  price.  Suggestions  and  promises  of  support  in 
aid  of  the  scheme  may  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  this  Eeview, 
or  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  St.  Gregory^s  Society. 
The  editorship  of  the  series  would  be  undertaken  by  a  competent 
and  able  hand. 


DOWNSIDE  TROUT-STREAMS. 

A  PEW  REMARKS  LOOSELY  THROWN  OUT  TO  PROVOKE  DISCUSSION. 

Our  editor  draws  no  distinction  between  his  literary  and  other 
friends.  The  Downside  Review/'  he  will  have  it,  is  open  to  us 
all.  It  is  no  good  protesting  when  he  gives  the  word  of  com- 
mand. And  so,  one  morning,  when  a  letter  was  handed  in  by 
the  postman,  directing  my  attention  to  the  editor's  code,  I  found 
myself  enrolled  among  the  contributors  of  the  present  number  of 
"  The  Downside  Review.'' 

But  I  oflfer  my  slender  contribution,  written  hastily  on  the  fly- 
leaves of  correspondence,  when  other  people  were  looking  out  of 
window,  rather  as  an  inquirer  than  as  one  who  has  anything  to 
narrate.  I  throw  out  these  few  remarks,  in  fact,  with  a  view  to 
provoking  discussion  about  the  streams  that  flow  in  every  direction 
among  the  Mendip  hills.  I  have  hardly  any  recollections  of 
angling  adventures  at  Downside  myself,  but  possibly  this  is 
accidental ;  and  if  the  ball  is  once  set  rolling,  many  a  graphic 
account  of  an  angler's  rambles  in  the  Mendip  may  be  forth- 
coming. In  any  case  let  me  hope  that  I  may  succeed  in  awaken- 
ing in  those  who  have  a  love  of  the  country  an  interest  in  the 
pleasant  pastime  of  fishing. 

My  recollections  of  wandering  through  Downside  fields  and 
meadows  are  of  the  liveliest  description ;  for,  although  I  believe 
few  boys  of  my  time  enjoyed  the  games  of  the  school  more  than 
I  did,  I  always  was  most  in  my  natural  element  when  roaming 
about  the  country  unfettered  by  any  kind  of  restraint.  I  well 
remember  those  fresh  spring  days  at  Downside,  that  have  left 
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behind  them  nothing  but  the  happiest  recollections,  those  days 
when  we  tuned  our  pipe  in  a  Virgilian  key,  and  sang, 

Et  nunc  omnis  ager,  nunc  omnis  parturit  arbos  : 
Nunc  frondent  sylvse,  nunc  formosisBimus  annua." 

It  happened  on  one  of  them,  when  we  were  oat  for  an  afternoon 
ramble,  that  some  of  us  wandered  off  to  the  stream  at  the  foot  of 
the  College  Wood.  As  we  made  for  the  crossing  by  the  mill  our 
eyes  fell  on  a  splendid  catch  of  beautiful  brown  trout,  speckled 
with  brilliant  red  spots,  and  shining  as  bright  as  the  stream  from 
which  they  had  just  been  taken.  They  were  laid  on  some  iiewly-r 
gathered  spring  sedge,  which  threw  up  their  colours,  and  showed 
them  to  the  very  best  advantage.  The  miller's  boy  stood  by, 
keeping  guard.  Somehow  or  other  millers  always  have  a  boy,  aij 
individual  who,  as  a  rule,  is  about  every  business,  except  the 
miller's.  He  looked  dreadfully  sulky  and  sullen,  and  almost  pro- 
voked us  to  remonstrating  with  him  for  his  ill-mannered  air. 
One  of  us  suggested  asking  him  if  he  had  been  poaching,  but  we 
were  silent,  and  walked  away  carefully  maintaining  our  8el& 
respect. 

The  sight  of  those  trouts  aroused  within  us  a  longing  for  sport, 
our  one  idea  being  fishing  in  the  higher  branch  of  the  craft. 
Some  artificial  flies  were  procured  in  due  course,  but,  though  we 
were  for  some  time  enthusiastic  in  our  intention  to  become  skilful 
fishermen,  we  ultimately  lost  patience,  and  abandoned  the  sport 
as  altogether  hopeless.  Had  we  thought  of  worm-fishing — as 
most  school- boys  who  live  among  the  hills  fish  with  a  worm  in 
the  hill-side  burns— -doubtless  we  should  have  fpund  ourselves, 
many  a  time,  cutting  a  stick  from  the  nearest  hedge,  and  then, 
wandering  away  up  the  Romantic  valley,  pulling  out  a  trout  here 
and  a  trout  there — a  trout  everywhere  ;  though  I  suspect  the 
Romantic  valley  is  only  one  of  many  fields  that  lie  open  to  the 
Downside  fisherman. 

With  these  recollections,  my  knowledge  of  Downside  fishing 
in  general  has  its  beginning  and  its  end.  Of  angling  under  rather 
exceptional  circumstances,  however,  there  is  one  little  history  that 
I  must  not  pass  over  \  so  here  it  is  to  the  best  of  my  memory. 

In  the  days  of  count  Mazzinghi,  one  of  the  boys  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  frequent  visits  to  his  good  friend  the  count. 
This  visitor  being  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  never  failed  to 
cast  a  glance  round  the  room  in  search  of  something  he  had  not 
seen  before.    On  one  occasion  he  noticed,  half-concealed  in  a 
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corner  of  the  room,  a  spick-and-span  new  fishing-rod,  just  fresh 
from  the  tackle-maker.  It  naturally  excited  his  admiration.  He 
chatted  away  so  pleasantly  with  the  count,  that  the  latter  soon 
settled  down  into  his  happiest  frame  of  mind.  At  length  the 
count's  permission  was  obtained,  though  more  or  less  reluctantly, 
to  the  rod  being  put  together.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,a  lurk- 
ing suspicion  of  something  that  he  did  not  foresee  caused  the 
count  an  occasional  disquietude ;  but  the  pleasing  expressions  of 
his  visitor  were  in  the  end  quite  irresistible.  As  the  rod  grew  in 
length,  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  its  new  possessor  increased. 
The  tackle  was  soon  fitted  up  in  all  its  completeness.  There 
remained  but  one  favour  to  be  granted.  Oh,  do  let  me,  dear 
count,''  said  his  visitor,  ''just  try  how  I  could  fish,  out  of  the 
window.  I  can  hook  on  this  bit  of  soap,  and  the  line  will  be 
taut  in  a  minute."  All  this  time  many  a  glance  had  been  cast 
from  the  window  :  Piscator  had  been  anxiously  watching  several 
fat  pigs  that  were  rooting  in  the  grass  below.  As  they  drew  near 
the  window,  the  line  was  thrown  forth  with  all  the  skill  of  an 
experienced  angler.  The  bait  had  hardly  reached  the  ground 
when  the  sound  of  a  terrific  rush  and  scramble  caught  the  ear  of 
the  count.  Whiz  went  the  winch,  away  went  the  line  ;  and  the 
squealing  that  followed  left  no  doubt  what  had  happened.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  an  undisturbed  state  of  mind  was 
maintained  any  longer  upstairs.  I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe what  ensued.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  it  required 
all  the  ingenuity  of  Piscator  to  restore  to  its  owner  the  rod  with 
its  fittings.  I  need  not  expatiate  on  the  danger  of  borrowing 
other  people's  tackle.  It  is  often  dangerous  to  borrow  when  you 
intend  to  use  it  for  legitimate  purposes.  It  is  always  dangerous 
to  do  so  when  you  have  a  design  on  other  people's  pigs. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  if  there  are  any  boys  at  Down- 
side who  care  about  fishing  ?  I  don't  mean  for  pigs.  If  any 
there  be,  why  not  form  yourselves  into  an  angling  society  f  If  j 
you  like  the  suggestion,  think  over  it,  and  should  you  find  it 
practical,  you  might  call  yourselves  "The  Ambrosians.^'  St. 
Ambrose  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  pleasures  of  fishing. 
He  has  left  us  the  most  pleasing  description  we  have  of  the  j 
grayling,  given  in  the  saint's  choicest  words. 

Osmund  Lambert. 
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A  Calendar  op  Papers  in  the  Archives  of  St,  Grboory's 
Monastery,  Downside. 

{Continued  from  p.  182,  Vol.  II.  No.  2.) 

1624.  December  12th.  A  letter,  copied  from  the  Harleian  MSS., 
No.  4147,  which  contains  a  letter,  itself  a  copy,  from  Fr. 
Budesind  Barlo,  President-General  of  the  English  Bene- 
dictines, to  the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide. 
It  begins,  111"*  Rev°^  Dni  Bcclesiaa  Catholicae  Senatus 
Augastissim89.  Novam  fortassis  rem  facimas  et  hactenns 
minus  consuetam,^^  &c.  The  writer  urges  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  to  William  Bishop,  Bishop  of  Chal- 
cedon,  the  first  of  the  Vicars  Apostolic  appointed  to  govern 
the  English  Catholics  (who  died  April  13th,  1624) ;  and 
warmly  recommends  Dr.  Kellison  or  Dr.  Richard  Smith 
for  the  office.  The  latter  was  selected,  and  consecrated 
on  January  12th,  1625.  Fr.  Rudesind  mentions  in  his  letter 
that  there  were  at  that  date  (1624)  sixty  monks  of  the 
English  congregation  labouring  on  the  mission  in  England, 
and  a  still  greater  number  preparing  for  the  same  work  in 
the  monasteries  abroad.  The  letter  is  dated  from  St. 
Gregory's  at  Douay. 

.626.  June  3rd.  The  Bull "  Copiosa  Sedis  Apostolices  benignitas'' 
of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  confirming  Abbot  CavereFs  founda^- 
tion  of  St.  Gregory's  at  Douay.  The  terms  embody  the 
arrangements  made  in  the  deed  of  foundation  of  October 
12th,  1619.  (See  VoL  II.,  p.  181,  of  the  "  Downside 
Review.'')  This  is  the  original  Bulla,  on  parchment,  with 
the  leaden  seal  in  excellent  preservation.  It  is  dated 
from  St.  Mary  Major's,  III.  nonas  Junii.  The  heading 
"  Urbanus  eps  Servus  servorum  Dei  ad  perpetuam  rei 
Memoriam  "  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  artistic  penman- 
ship. This  valuable  document  has,  I  think,  never  been 
printed. 
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1626.  August  9th.  Warrant  for  the  arrest  of  D.  George 
Berington,  O.S.B.,  and  Pr.  Hanmer,  S.J.  Copied  from 
the  original  in  the  Holme  Lacy  Papers,  Phillips  Collection, 
now  at  St.  MichaeFs  Priory,  Hereford. 

See  Foley's  Eecords  of  the  English  Jesuits,''  10th 
Series,  P.  I.  p.  394,  and  Tierney's  "  Dodd/'  IV.  ccxxx.  \ 
Appendix,  No.  XLV. 

1626.  August  12th.  A  letter  from  D.  Jocelin  Elmer,  Prior  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  Benedict  at  St.  Male's  "  au  Reverend  pere 
le  R.  P.  Laurens  prieur  de  S.  Laurens  de  I'ordre  de  S. 
Benoist  en  dieu  leuard;  "  i.e.,  Prior  Laurence  Reyner,  of 
Dieulouard  in  Lorraine.  The  original  of  this  document 
is  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Edmund  at  Douay,  and  bears 
the  seal  of  St.  Benedict's  monastery.  The  writer  says, 
inter  alia — 

"  The  king  hath  granted  me  his  leave  under  his  hand  and  the 
broad  seal  to  build  and  to  do  whatsoever  our  rule  requires:  The 
parliament  ^  in  haste  is  sent  for  to  Nantes  to  judge  the  chiefest  of 
some  prisoners  that  are  there  accused  of  treason  having  complotted 
and  schemed  (?)  in  the  affairs  of  Mons'  de  Vandosme :  when  it  is 
ended  we  shall  see  what  the  matter  is  which  as  yet  is  not  clearly 
known,  &  at  the  retume  of  the  parliamentaire  men,  we  shall  see 
whether  our  letters  will  be  verified  &  confirmed :  for  until  then  we 
can  do  nothing.  .  .  .  In  England  all  things  go  from  bad  to  worse 
for  anything  I  can  understand,  and  because  they  have  no  trafiqne 
with  Spain  they  lay  hands  here  on  all  the  tobacco  and  Spanish  wine 
they  can  find.  .  .  .  y'  unworthy  brother 

"  fr  :  Jocelin  de  Ste  Marie. 

"I  opened  the  letter  after  I  had  sealed  it  to  certify  you  that 
by  this  messenger  I  sent  to  Paris  to  be  sent  to  you  five  pounds  and  a 
half  of  tobacco  in  one  roule,  and  two  pounds  and  a  half  in  the  other; 
it  is  at  eight  shillings  a  pound  one  with  another.  One  pound  thereof 
I  bestow  on  fa:  lawrens  lodwick  and  br  Antony the  rest  you 
must  pay  for." 

1626.  August  21st.  A  Brief,  dated  from  St.  Mary  Major's,  sub 
annalo  Piscatoris  die  xxi*  Augusti  MDCXXVI.,  whereby 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  confirms  the  union  made  between  the 
English  monks  of  the  Spanish  congregation  and  those  of 
the  English  congregation,  approves  their  General  Chapter, 
and  imposes  silence  on  those  who  opposed  this  union.  An 
original  document,  on  parchment;  the  seal  is  unfortu- 
nately broken. 

^  i.e,  of  Brittany. 

^  Br.  Anthony  Level,  a  lay -brother  at  St.  Laurence*s. 
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1626.  August  30th.  Another  original  Brief,  on  parchment,  of 
Urban  VIII.,  with  the  seal  in  a  more  perfect  condition. 
It  confirms  the  President-General  of  the  English  congrega- 
tion in  his  co-ordinate  office  of  Vicar- General  for  the 
General  of  the  Spanish  Benedictines  over  all  the  English 
monks  of  the  Spanish  congregation  living  out  of  Spain, 
who  had  not  been  incorporated  into  the  renewed  English 
congregation. 

1626.  September  8th.  Letter  of  the  pseudo-bishop  of  Hereford 
to  the  Lord  Keeper ;  copied  from  the  original,  now  at  St. 
Michaels  Priory,  Hereford.  This  letter,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, relates  to  the  search  after  the  two  above-named 
missioners,  FP.  Berington,  O.S.B.,  and  Hanmer,  S.J. 

The  bishop  explains  that  he  only  received  the  orders  of 
the  Privy  Council  for  their  arrest  four  weeks  after  its 
issue,  and  at  once  took  horse  to  begin  the  search,  but  up 
to  the  date  of  writing  had  not  been  successful.  The  letter 
is  dated  from  Whitburn,  Hereford,  September  8bh,  1627, 
probably  a  mistake  for  1626,  in  which  year  the  other 
letters,  Ac,  relating  to  the  two  missioners  were  written. 

1626.  September  26th.  Litterse  Monitoriales  contra  impugna- 
tores  TJnionis,  issued  by  Gregorius  Marus,  Prothonotary 
Apostolic,  and  promulgated  at  the  General  Chapter  of  the 
English  Congregation,  1629.  Their  promulgation  in  the 
conventual  chapter  of  St.  Gregory's  is  thus  recorded  on 
the  back  of  the  document : — 

Lectss  et  promulgate  ^erunt  hae  literse  monitoriales  in  capitulo 
conventuali  S.  Gregorii  coram  omnibus  monachis  conventualiter  con- 
gregatis  die  7  Decemb.  1629.  Ita  testor  ff  Josephus  Frere,  Presbyter 
et  Notarius  apticus.  Ita  testor  f.  Franciscus  Crathome  Concilii 
Secretarius  et  Notarius  Apticus." 

And  after  a  similar  verification, 

"Fr  Ildephonsus  Clyff  de  S**  Maria,  Secretarius  Capituli." 

id.  A  second  copy  of  the  above  document;  both  are  on 
parchment,  and  have  the  seals  attached  in  a  vesica-shaped 
metal  case. 

The  above  once  formed  part  of  the  archives  of  old 
St.  Gregory^s  at  Douay.  Their  place  in  the  Archivium, 
H  4,  is  marked  on  their  old  paper  wrapper. 
1626.  September  30th.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford  (Francis  God- 
"wyn)  to  Sir  John  Scudamore,  Ejiight  and  Baronet,  con- 
cerning Romish  priests.^'    He  says  in  his  letter : — 
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The  partyes  I  am  commanded  to  apprehend  are  but  few,  whereas 
it  is  well  enough  knowen  that  many  other  Priests  do  lurk  about  oor 
Cotmtrey.  Wherefore  I  do  assure  myselfe  there  is  some  extraordinary 
matter  against  them,  and  that  they  shall  doe  a  very  acceptable  senice 
that  shall  be  meanes  of  their  apprehension.  For  one '  of  them  I 
have  layed  all  the  gynnes  I  can  think  of  and  as  soon  as  I  can  learn 
certamly  where  he  is,  I  will  by  Grod's  grace  travel  speedily  to 
place,  and  make  search  for  him.  .  .  .  The  other  ^  converseth  for 
the  most  part,  as  I  am  told  in  your  neighbourhood  at  my  Lady 
Bodenham*s,  or  els  at  her  sons  **.... 

1626.  October  Oth.  Another  letter^  copied  likewise  £roiii  the 
original  now  at  St.  Edmund's^  Dooai^  from  tlie  Prior  of 
St.  Benedict's,  D.  Jocelin  Elmer,  to  Prior  Laurence 
Beyner  of  Dienlonard.  After  speaking  of  certain  affiun 
of  the  congregation  come  some  items  of  news : — 

Hitherto  I  have  not  heard  of  the  receipt  of  your  tobacco.  .  .  . 
In  Scotland  there  are  some  stirs  beginning:  In  England  they  fear 
that  the  Spaniards  will  cut  the  throats  of  those  that  are  in  Yirginia, 
and  not  without  good  grounds  :  The  Oratorians  are  sent  back  *  tha^ 
were  with  the  Queen  ^  for  the  most  part :  the  King  of  France  i 
much  offended  with  it,  and  will  neither  give  audience  to  tk 
Embassador  nor  as  yet  send  any  into  England ;  what  will  be  the  eMl 
of  all  this  time  will  declare :  interim  oremus  pro  invicem  ut  salvemnr. 
"  your  unworthy  brother, 

Malo  this  ye  9^  8bre,  1630.  fr :  Jocelin  de  Ste  Marie." 

1626.  December  2nd.  A  French  legal  document  concerning  the 
purchase  of  land  at  Esquerchin  by  the  Abbot  of  S.  Vaasf  s 
of  Arras,  for  the  use  of  the  English  monks  of  St.  Gregory's 
at  Douay. 

1626.  December  2nd.  The  transfer  of  the  above  land  by  Abbot 
Philip  to  St.  Gregory^s. 

1626.  December  29th.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  D.  Eudesmd 
Barlo  to  Prior  Laurence  Reyner,  from  the  Douay  MSS. 

The  writer  touches  on  some  questions  affecting  his 
position  as  President- General,  and  makes  allusion  to  Prior 
Reyner^B  mission  to  Germany  to  endeavour  to  establifii  » 
house  of  the  congregation. 

As  I  was  sending  to  Paris  I  received  a  letter  touching  your 
negotiations  in  Germany,  tbe  success  wtereof  I  knew  before  you 
went :  of  this  and  of  the  college  I  shall  hear  at  more  leisure :  if  ^ 
Bennet  can  go  on  with  his  convent  the  house  Will  be  a  good  college 
for  the  children  of  the  house  and  of  his  new  convent.  .  . 

'  Dom  George  Berington,  O.S.B.  *  Fr.  Hanmer,  S.J. 

*  From  England.  *  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I. 
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Tfli:  skins  and  skeletons  of  beasts  which  now  form  the  germ  of 
{he  Aitare  museum  at  Downside^  all  come  from  New  South  Wales 
or  Victoria. 

With  the  single  exception  of  a  large  bat  or  flying  fox  {Pte- 
ropus  rubicolUa)  they  all  belong  to  two  lowest  orders  of  beasts, 
or  Mammals,  known  as  Marsupials  or  Monotremes.  Any  collec- 
tion from  Australia  must  mainly  consist  of  such  forms,  because 
in  the  whole  of  that  continent  no  other  beasts  are  to  be  found 
(apart  from  those  introduced  by  Europeans)  except  a  few  bats,  the 
dingo^  and  a  kind  of  rat. 

Yet  Australia  is  rich  in  the  number  of  beasts  which  inhabit  it, 
both  as  to  kinds  and  as  to  individuals.  Of  these  the  native  Ant- 
eater  {Echidna)  and  the  duckbilled  Platypus  {Omithorhynchus) 
constitute  by  themselves  the  lowest  order  of  all  beasts,  the  order 
Monotremata,  while  all  the  others  (except  the  Bats,  Dingo,  and 
Rat)  belong  to  the  lowest  order  but  one  of  all  those  into  which 
the  group  of  Beasts  is  divided,  which  lowest  order  but  one,  is 
that  called  Mareupialia,  and  contains  all  those  animals  commonly 
spoken  of  as  pouched-mammals  or  "  Marsupials.'' 

This  order  of  Marsupials  is  of  very  exceptional  interest,  and 
Downside  is  fortunate  in  having  so  good  a  collection  of  them. 

In  order,  however,  to  understand  wherein  this  interest  lies,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  certain  preliminary  notion  of  the  mass  of 
beasts  or  Mammals  which  are  not  Marsupials. 

All  Mammals,  whether  Marsupial  or  not,  constitute  what  is 
aoologically  called  a  Class  of  animals,  viz.,  the  class  Mammalia, 
containing  all  Mammals,''  or  animals  which  suckle  their  young. 
This  class  is  divided  into  a  number  of  orders,  as  follows : — 

(1.)  The  order  to  which  Men  and  Apes  belong,  the  order 
Primates. 

(2.)  The  order  to  which  Dogs,  Cats,  Weasels,  Bears,  Civets,  and 
Seals  belong,  the  order  Oarmvora. 

(3.)  The  order  to  which  all  Cattle  belong,  the  order  Ungulata, 
(4.)  The  order  of  Whales  and  Porpoises,  or  Oetacea. 
(5.)  The  order  of  Elephants^  Probosddea. 
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(6.)  The  order  to  which  the  Manatee  and  Dugong  belong — the 
order  Sirenia. 

(7.)  The  order  containing  the  Moles,  Hedgehogs,  Shrews,  and 
their  allies — the  Insectivora. 

(8.)  The  order  of  Bats,  Cheiroptera. 

(9.)  The  order  of  gnawing-animals,  such  as  the  Eat,  Squirrel, 
Rabbit,  and  Guinea-pig — the  order  Bodentia. 

(10.)  The  order  of  the  Sloths,  true  Ant-eaters,  and  Armadillos 
— the  Edentata. 

Now  these  ten  orders  include  animals  very  different,  both  in 
appearance  and  structure.  The  squirrel  and  the  whale  are  not 
very  much  alike,  neither  does  a  bat  closely  resemble  a  horse,  nor 
is  an  elephant  very  like  a  mouse !  Nevertheless  all  these  ten 
orders  of  creatures,  different  as  they  may  be  in  size,  habit,  and 
appearance,  yet  form  one  natural  group  united  by  a  variety  of 
very  important  characters  which  every  member  of  the  group 
possesses.  It  is  convenient,  then,  to  give  a  common  name  to 
this  group  of  ten  orders,  and  the  name  assigned  to  them  is  that 
of  Monodelphia,  and  they  may  be  spoken  of  as  Monodelphoas 
Mammals.'' 

Another  point  to  note  is,  that  different  as  the  members  of 
different  orders  of  Monodelphous  Mammals  may  seem,  neverthe- 
less, the  kinds  contained  in  each  order  are  tolerably  alike ;  this 
is  obviously  the  case  with  beasts  of  prey,  with  whales  and  por- 
poises, with  cattle,  and  with  the  order  of  apes  and  men. 

When,  however,  we  pass  to  the  next,  or  eleventh  order  of 
Mammals,  we  find  that  that  order  is  a  singularly  varied  one,  and 
at  the  same  time  widely  distinct  from  any  of  the  other  ten.  This 
eleventh  order  is  the  order  Marsupialia,  and  includes  the  great 
mass  of  Australian  beasts,  together  with  the  true  Opossums, 
which  are  exclusively  confined  to  America. 

For  the  Marsupial  order  contains  creatures  such  as  the  native 
Cat  {Daayurus)  and  its  allies,  which,  as  its  English  name  implies, 
may  be  S€dd  to  parallel  Monodelphous  Camivora. 

The  true  Opossum  may  similarly  be  said  to  parallel  the  Mono- 
delphous order,  Insectivora.  The  Kangaroos,  roving  and  grazing 
over  such  wide-spread  plains,  may  be  said  to  represent  amongst 
Marsupials  the  Beer  and  Antelopes  of  the  Monodelphous  forms, 
and  so  oh. 

Different,  however,  as  is  the  whole  Marsupial  order  from  the 
whole  of  the  higher  ten  orders,  that  difference  is  vastly  exceeded 
by  the  distinction  between  the  Marsupialia  and  the  lowest  of  all 
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Mammalian  orders,  namely,  the  order  Monotremata,  which  contains 
only  the  Platypus  and  Echidna.  In  what  these  diflEerences 
consist,  cannot  here  be  fully  explained.  Too  much  space  would 
be  required  to  make  any  such  explanation  intelligible.  It  must 
suffice  to  say,  that  in  the  structure  of  the  shoulder-girdle,  the  ear 
and  jaw,  the  renal  apparatus  and  parts  adjacent  thereto,  there 
are  in  the  Platypus  and  Echidna  wide  divergences  from  that 
we  find  in  all  other  Mammals,  and  considerable  approximation 
to  what  we  find  in  Reptiles. 

Enough  has  been  already  said  to  show  how  peculiar  is  the 
mammalian  population  (or  fauna)  of  Australia.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  in  its  Mammals  only,  that  Australia  is  so  exceptional 
Amongst  birds,  that  great  continent  is  entirely  destitute  of  wood- 
peckers and  pheasants,  while  it  has  emeus,  mound-making  brush- 
turkeys,  honeysuckers,  cockatoos,  and  brush- tongued  lories,  which 
are  found  in  no  other  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  Its  reptiles, 
fishes,  and  insects  are  also  remarkably  exceptional.  As  to  its 
plants,  we  have  in  Australia  the  most  distinct  flora  anywhere 
existing.  The  gum-trees  {Eucalyptus)  form  three- fourths  of  its 
forests,  with  grass-gum  trees  (Xanthorrhoea) ,  Acacias  with  curious 
leaf-stalks  simulating  leaves,  with  Casuarinas,  and  many  others. 

What  must  not  have  been  the  delight,  the  enchantment,  of  a 
naturalist  like  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  on  first  landing  and  walking  in 
such  a  very  fairy-land  of  scientific  novelty  !  The  world,  which 
continually  grows  more  prosaic,  has  no  such  treat  left  in  store  for 
any  future  explorer.  To  find  one's  self  for  the  first  time  amongst 
the  plants  and  animals  of  Australia,  must  have  been  like  finding 
one's  self  for  the  first  time  on  the  surface  of  a  new  planet ! 
Amongst  the  more  conspicuous  of  its  animals  is  the  Kangaroo. 
It  is  now  a  Kttle  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirteen  years  since 
that  animal  was  first  distinctly  seen  by  English  observers/  At 
the  recommendation  and  request  of  the  Boyal  Society,  Captain 
(then  Lieutenant)  Cook  set  sail  in  May,  1768,  in  the  ship  "  En- 
deavour," on  a  voyage  of  exploration,  and  for  the  observation  of 
the  transit  of  Venus  of  the  year  1769,  which  transit  the  travel- 
lers observed,  from  the  Society  Islands,  on  June  3rd  in  that 
year. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the  ship  started  from  New 

^  Conielius  de  Bruins,  a  Dutch  traveller,  saw  it  so  early  as  1711,  in  captivity 
in  a  garden  in  Batavia,  and  figured  it.  (**  Keizen  over  Moskovie,  door  Persie  en 
Indie,"  Amsterdam,  1714,  p.  374,  fig.  213.)  It  was  also  described  by  Pallos, 
'*  Act.  Acad.  Sc.  Petrop."  1777,  pt.  2,  p.  299,  tab.  4,  figs.  4  and  5. 
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Zealand  to  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland^  visiting^  amongst 
other  places^  a  spot  which^  on  account  of  the  number  of  plants 
found  there  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Banks^  received  the 
name  of  "  Botany  Bay/'  Afterwards,  when  detained  in  Endea- 
vour River  (about  15®  S.  lat.)  by  the  need  of  repairing  a  hole 
made  in  the  vessel  by  a  rock  (part  of  which,  fortunately,  itself 
stuck  in  the  hole  it  made).  Captain  Cook  tells  us  that  on  Friday, 
June  22nd,  1770,  "some  of  the  people  were  sent  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  to  shoot  pigeons  for  the  sick,  who  at  their 
return  reported  that  they  had  seen  an  animal,  as  large  as  a  grey- 
hound, of  a  slender  make,  a  mouse  colour,  and  extremely  swift/' 
On  the  next  day,  he  tells  us :  "  This  day  almost  everybody  had 
seen  the  animal  which  the  pigeon-shooters  had  brought  an  account 
of  the  day  before ;  and  one  of  the  seamen,  who  had  been  rambling 
in  the  woods,  told  us  on  his  return  that  he  verily  believed 
he  had  seen  the  devil.  We  naturally  inquired  in  what  form 
he  had  appeared,  and  his  answer  was,  'as  large  as  a  one- 
gallon  keg,  and  very  like  it;  he  had  horns  and  wings,  yet  he 
crept  so  slowly  through  the  grass  that,  if  I  had  not  been  af eared 
I  might  have  touched  him.'  This  formidable  apparition  we  after- 
wards, however,  discovered  to  have  been  a  bat  (a  Flying  Fox) 
"  Early  the  next  day,'^  Captain  Cook  continues,  "  as  I  was  walking 
in  the  morning,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  ship,  I  saw  myself 
one  of  the  animals  which  had  been  described :  it  was  of  a  light 
mouse  colour,  and  in  size  and  shape  much  resembling  a  grey- 
hound ;  it  had  a  long  tail  also,  which  it  carried  like  a  greyhound ; 
and  I  should  have  taken  it  for  a  wild  dog  if,  instead  of  running, 
it  had  not  leapt  like  a  hare  or  deer/'  Mr.  Banks  also  had  an  im- 
perfect view  of  this  animal,  and  was  of  opinion  that  its  species  was 
hitherto  unknown.  The  work  exhibits  an  excellent  figure  of  the 
animal.  Again,  on  Sunday,  July  8t^,  being  still  in  Endeavour 
Eiver,  Captain  Cook  tells  us  that  some  of  the  crew  "  set  out,  with 
the  first  dawn,  in  search  of  game,  and  in  a  walk  of  many  miles 
they  saw  four  animals  of  the  same  kind,  two  of  which  Mr.  Banks' 
greyhound  fairly  chased ;  but  they  threw  him  out  at  a  great 
distance,  by  leaping  over  the  long,  thick  grass,  which  prevented 
his  running.  This  animal  was  observed  not  to  run  upon  four  legs, 
but  to  bound  or  leap  forward  upon  two,  like  the  jerboa." 

"  Finally,  on  Saturday,  July  14,  Mr.  Gore,  who  went  out  with 
his  gun,  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  one  of  these  animals  which 
had  been  so  much  the  subject  of  speculation adding,  This 
animal  is  called  by  the  natives  kangaroo. 
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"The  next  day  (Sunday,  July  15)  our  kangaroo  was  dressed 
for  dinner,  and  proved  most  excellent  meat/' 

Such  is  the  earliest  notice  of  this  creature's  observation  by 
Englishmen. 

One  of  the  most  curious  points  of  structure  in  the  kangaroo  is 
its  hind  foot.  Each  hind  foot  has  but  two  large  and  conspicuous 
toes,  the  inner  one  of  which  is  much  the  larger  and  bears  a  very 
long  and  strong  claw — a  formidable  defensive  weapon  when  the 
creature  stands  at  bay !  On  the  inner  side  of  this  is  what  appears 
to  be  one  very  minute  toe,  but  is  furnished  with  two  small  claws. 
An  examination  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  shows  us,  however,  that 
it  really  consists  of  two  very  slender  toes  (answering  to  our 
second  and  third  toes),  united  together  in  a  common  fold  of  skin. 
Another  character  of  the  kangaroo  is,  that  a  pair  of  bones,  called 
"  marsupial  bones,''  lie  within  the  flesh  of  the  front  of  the  animal's 
belly,  each  being  attached  at  one  end  to  the  front  (or  upper) 
margin  of  that  bony-girdle  to  which  the  hind  limbs  are 
articulated,  and  which  is  called  the  pelvis.  Another  point  is 
that  the  lower  hinder  portion  of  each  side  of  the  bone  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  bent  in  or  inflected. 

Now  almost  all  marsupials  agree  with  the  kangaroo  in  having 
marsupial  bones  and  inflected  angles  to  the  jaw,  while  a  certain 
number  of  them  also  agree  with  it  in  having  the  second  and  third 
toes  reduced  in  size. 

Amongst  Australian  marsupials  which  so  agree  with  the 
kangaroo,  i.e.,  in  having  these  toes  more  or  less  reduced,  are— the 
arboreal  phalangers  {Phalangisia),  the  flying  phalangers  {Petcmrus), 
the  koola,  or  native  bear  {Phascolarctua) ,  the  wombat  {Phasco- 
Imys) ,  and  the  bandicoot  (Perameles),  which  are  all  represented  in 
the  Downside  collection,  there  being  a  skeleton  as  well  as  a  skin 
of  the  bandicoot. 

Other  marsupials  in  which  these  toes  are  not  reduced  in  size, 
are  the  native  cat  (Dasyurvs) — ^also  at  Downside — together  with 
the  American  opossum  (IHdelphys)  and  the  Australian  forms, 
Phascogale  and  Myrmecobiv^,  which  Downside  unfortunately  does 
not  as  yet  possess. 

Does  this  divergence  of  character  throw  any  light,  and  if  any 
what,  on  the  origin  of  the  Australian  marsupials,  and  what  is  the 
true  relation  borne  by  the  Australiam  mammalian  fauna  to  the 
inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  ? 

It  has  now  been  known  for  the  best  part  of  a  century  that  the 
animal  population  of  the  earth  has  changed  from  time  to  time. 
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new  and  for  the  most  part  higher  species  successively  replacing,  at 
irregular  interyals^  older  and  in  the  main  less  highly  developed 
forms  of  life.  For  the  last  qaai*ter  of  a  century  it  has  been 
growing  continually  more  and  more  probable  that  the  true 
relation  between  older  and  more  recent  forms  is  that  of  direct 
parentage,  new  species  being  slowly,  or  quickly,  evolved  from 
progenitors  of  dissimilar  kinds  by  the  combined  action  of  in- 
ternal powers  and  external  conditions.  This  now  generally 
adopted  view,  known  as  the  doctrine  of  Bvolution,^^  being 
accepted,  how  are  we  to  regard  these  Australian  beasts  ?  As 
the  last  survivors  of  forms  once  generally  spread  over  the 
earth's  surface,  or  as  a  peculiar  local  development  of  compara- 
tively more  recent  times  ? 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  there  was  once  a  widely- 
spread  Monotreme  fauna,  of  which  the  Platypus  and  Echidna  are 
the  sole  survivors.  For  this  view,  however,  there  is  as  yet  no 
tittle  of  evidence. 

A  beUef  has  gained  considerable  acceptance  that  there  was 
once  a  widely-spread  marsupial  fauna,  in  fact,  that  in  times  spoken 
of  in  Geology  as  "  Triassic,''  there  were  no  mammals  which  were 
not  marsupial;  thiat  monodelphous,  camivora,  insectivora,  Ac, 
sprang  respectively  from  antecedent  carnivorous  and  insectivo- 
rous marsupial  forms,  and  that  in  Australia  we  have,  as  it  were,  a 
modified  triassic  fauna  still  surviving. 

In  favour  of  this  latter  view  it  may  be  observed  :  (1)  that  in 
recent  geological  times,  huge  marsupials,  now  extinct,  inhabited 
Australia;  (2)  that  we  there  find  still  surviving  the  fiat-head  fish 
(Oerafedii*),  which  was  only  known,  till  its  discovery  in  Australia, 
as  a  fossil  relic  of  the  ancient  ooUtic  and  Triassic  seas;  (3)  that  the 
most  ancient  beasts  known,'  those  of  the  trias  and  the  oolite, 
bear  more  resemblance  to  the  Australian  form  Myrmecobius,  than 
to  any  other  existing  animal. 

These  three  reasons,  however,  are  not  conclusive.  That  large 
extinct  forms  of  kangaroo,  &c.,  preceded  the  existing  forms  in 
recent  geological  times,  is  only  what  we  might  expect,  seeing  how 
at  the  same  time  gigantic,  sloth-like  creatures  and  armadillos,  pre- 
ceded, in  South  America,  the  small  sloths  and  armadillos  of  to-day. 
The  surviving  Triassic  fish,  will  agree  as  well  with  the  later  as  with 
the  early  development  of  Australian  mammals.  It  is  only  the  third 
argument  that  has  any  force,  but  the  force  it  at  first  appears  to 

*  Microlestesy  Dromatherium,  Amphitherium^  Amphilestesy  Phascolotherium, 
and  Stereognathus, 
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have  becomes  much  diminished  by  a  critical  examination.  Only 
one  of  the  Triassic  fossil  mammals  had  inflected  angles  to  its  jaw, 
while  in  the  number  of  cutting-teeth  they  all  (when  evidence  on 
this  point  exists)  diyerge  from  the  marsupial  type.  All  that 
these  fossil  forms  can,  in  fact,  be  held  to  demonstrate,  is  that  there 
existed  at  the  time  of  their  entombment,  species  which  had  both 
marsupial  and  monodelphous  affinities,  and  which  may  have  been 
some  of  the  as  yet  undifierentiated  ancestors  whence  those  two 
most  widely  divergent  and  unequal  groups  of  mammals  (the  mono- 
delphous and  the  marsupial)  have  descended.  This  is  the  more 
likely  since  the  oldest  known  mammals  of  the  next  geological 
epoch  with  mammalian  remains — the  Eocene — present  us  with 
forms  ^  which  though  still  somewhat  intermediate  between  the 
Marsupialia  and  the  Monodelphia,  seem  rather  to  be  related  to 
the  monodelphous  order  Insectivora  (the  order  of  the  hedgehog 
and  its  allies)  than  to  the  Marsupialia. 

From  this  insectivorous  root,  then,  the  marsupials,  as  we  at 
present  know  them,  not  improbably  diverged  as  a  relatively  un- 
important branch,  while  the  main  stem  of  the  mammalian  tree 
continued  on  and  gave  origin  to  the  various  successively  arising 
orders  of  mammalian  life. 

This  view  may  be  strengthened  by  the  indication  that  the 
existing  marsupial  (Myrmecobiibs)  which  most  resembles  the  old 
Triassic  mammals,  is  just  one  of  those  marsupials  in  which  the 
specially  marsupial  character,  '^the  pouch,^^  is  wanting.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  allied  genus  Phoscogale,  while  in  most 
of  the  smaU  American  opossums  {Didelphys),  the  pouch  is  not 
developed.  The  character  is  still  a  very  variable  one  in  many 
forms  of  the  order — as  if  it  had  not  become  even  yet  a  completely 
established  character.  It  is  the  very  highly  specialized  Australian 
forms,  the  Kangaroos  and  Phalangers — forms  which  may  be 
relatively  modem  developments — which  have  the  pouch  most 
completely  formed  and  which  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
typical  representatives  of  marsupial  Ufe.  It  is  also  far  from  im- 
possible that  some  of  the  existing  marsupials  may  have  come 
from  a  diflferent  root  from  that  which  gave  rise  to  others.  Forms 
may  have  grown  alike  from  diflferent  origins,  as  few  things  are 
more  certain  in  the  matter  of  development,  than  that  similar 
structures  often  arise  independently,  and  causes  which  would 
induce  marsupial  modifications  in  the  descendants  of  one  root- 
form,  might  well  also  induce  them  in  another  root-form.  The 
*  Arctocyon,  PterodoUy  Proviverra,  Hycenodon^  PalcBonictis,  &c. 
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singular  difference,  before  mentioned,  in  the  structure  of  the  hind 
foot,  between  two  sets  of  marsupials,  seems  to  point  to  a  twofold 
origin  of  the  order  Marsupialia  (as  it  now  exists)  from  pre- 
existing forms,  the  nearest  akin  to  which  are  those  monodelphous 
mammals,  the  Insectivora.  Seen  in  this  Kght,  our  Downside 
collection  of  beasts  appears  to  represent  the  more  or  less  modem 
culmination,  in  the  remote  Australian  region,  of  the  process  of 
Evolution  as  directed  to  the  multifold  elaboration  of  the  marsupial 
type  of  mammalian  life — a  type  which  never  reached  the  higher 
stages  of  development  elsewhere  attained  by  the  class  Mammalia, 


NOTES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  RECTORS  OF 
STRATTON-ON^THE-FOSSE. 

A  LEARNED  friend  has  kindly  forwarded  us  some  notes  on  the  old 
Catholic  rectors  of  Stratton-on-thO' Fosse  (Stratton  Saint  Vigor^s, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  documents  which  are 
known  to  refer  to  it) ,  which  may  well  claim  a  place  in  these 
pages.  The  extracts  which  we  give  are  taken  from  Hutton^s 
Abstract  of  the  Wells  Episcopal  Registers "  among  the  Har- 
leian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  The  first  of  the  rectors 
whose  names  we  are  acquainted  with  is  Robert  de  Bokenhall, 
A.D.  1313. 

(Harl:  6964,  p.  21).  a.d.  131f ,  2  id:  Februarii,  Robert  de  Bokenhall 
ad  ecclesiam  de  Stratton  S.  Vigoris." 

The  second  name  known  to  us  is  John  de  Strengeston,  presented 
to  the  living  by  Thomas  de  Gourney,  knight,  in  1330. 

(Harl.  6965,  p.  40).  "  Ex  permutacione  facta  dominus  Robertas  de  Eos, 
in  persona  procuratorig  instituitur  in  ecclesia  de  Glutton  ad  presentationem 
Will:  de  Gourney,  et  Johannes  de  Strengeston  instituitur  in  persona  pro- 
curatoris  sui  in  ecclesia  de  Stratton  S.  Vigoris  ad  pres.  P.  Thomae  de 
Gourney,  mil:  Datum  apud  oxsted,  4  KaJ.  Jan: " 

The  next  name  is  that  of  Adam  atte  Fenne,  a.d.  1347. 

(Ibid.  p.  188).  "  A.D.  1347, 9  Kal.  Dec:  Adam  atte  Fenne  1"  tonsuram 
habens,  admissus  ad  eccl™  de  Stratton  super  le  Fosse,  ad  pres.  Thome  de 
Brodeston  militis:  M.  A.  W."  ^ 

^  M.  A.  W.  signify  "  Mandatum  (episcopi  ad)  Archidiaconum  Wellensem," 
a  mandate  of  the  Bishop  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Wells  to  induct  the  new 
incumbent. 
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He  was  followed  two  years  later,  a.d.  1S49,  by  Robert  Dachet. 

(lb.  p.  208).  "a.d.  1349,  9  Kal.  Maii,  Robert  Dachet  ad  Eccles.  de 
StrattoQ  super  Fosse  ad  pres:  Thomae  de  BradenestoD.    M.  A.  W. 

On  whose  resignation,  in  the  following  year,  John  atte  Wells 
succeeded,  1350. 

(lb.  p.  221).  "  A.D.  13^  6  Idib.  Mart.  Joh:  atte  Welles,  Capellanus, 
ad  Eccles:  de  Stratton  super  Fosse,  per  resig:  Rob.  Dachet ;  ad  pres: 
Thomae  Brodeston,  militis.    M.  A.  W." 

There  is  then  a  long  break  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  St. 
Vigor^s  church.  The  next  entry  refers  to  the  year  1441,  when 
John  Stevens  was  succeeded  by  Eichard  Acton  as  rector. 

(lb.  p.  55).  "  1441,  14  Nov:  Magister  Joh:  Stevens  in  legibus  licen- 
tiatus  ad  Eccles:  de  Stratton  super  Fosse  per  mortem  magistri  Richardi 
Acton,  ad  pres.  Johannis  domini  de  Tiptoft  et  de  Powys." 

Then,  apparently,  Bichard  Leyty  was  rector,  as  we  learn  from 
the  following  extract  relating  to  his  more  distinguished  successor. 

(lb.  p.  80).  "  1453,  Feb.  27,  Henricus  («c  pro  Ungo)  Sugar  LL.D, 
Rector  de  Lymplesham,  ad  eccles.  de  Stratton  super  Fosse,  per  resig. 
magistri  Ricardi  Leytj,  ad  pres.  Edmundi  Duels  Somerset:  et  Con- 
stabul:  Angliae." 

The  living  of  Stratton  St.  Vigor's  does  not  seem  to  have 
possessed  many  attractions  to  its  incumbents,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  short  tenure  of  their  office.  Master  Hugo  Sugar,  LL.D., 
soon  resigned ;  but  as  he  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  rectors 
of  Stratton,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  a  little  about  him. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  a  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford.  His  ordination  took  place  on  May  18th, 
1448,  in  Dogmersfield  Chapel;  and  henceforward  preferment 
after  preferment  fell  to  his  lot.  The  abbot  and  convent  of  Glas- 
tonbury presented  him  to  the  church  of  Lymplesham,  and  having 
obtained  from  Pope  Nicholas  a  dispensation,  ad  aha  beneficia 
incompatabilia,^'  Stratton  St.  Vigor^s  soon  shared  his  pastoral 
solicitude  with  his  former  cure,  owing  to  the  good  offices  of  his 
patron,  Edmund,  Duke  of  Somerset,  Constable  of  England.  On 
September  16th,  1454,  he  was  nominated  rector  of  Breen  church, 
and  prebendary  of  Wedmore  in  the  chapter  of  Wells,  and  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month  became  chancellor  of  the  diocese.  About 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  resigned  his  modest  benefice  of 
Stratton,  as  will  appear  from  the  notice  of  his  successor;  on 
J^ebruary  26th,  1459-60,  on  his  appointment  to  the  archdeaconry 
^  H 
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of  Bath,  he  resigned  also  his  benefice  of  Breen  ;  a  month  or  two 
later  (May  1st,  1460),  he  exchanged  his  archdeaconry  for  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  Wells,  and  his  prebend  of  Wedmore  for  the 
more  distinguished  and  more  lucrative  one  of  Combe.  He  be- 
came Vicar-General  to  Robert  Stillington,  successor  to  Bishop 
Bekyngton  in  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

His  successor  at  Stratton  was  John  Lydford. 

"  1454,  Dec  6.  Magister  Johannes  Lydford  decret:  bac:  ad  ecclesiam  de 
Stratton  super  Fosse  per  resignationem  Hugonis  Sugar ;  ad  presenta- 
tionem  Edmundi  Duels  Somerset:  Constabul  Angliae.** 

Another  century  passes  before  any  further  notice  is  given  of 
Stratton-on-Posse.  The  next  entry  relates  to  the  year  1554,  and 
shows  that  Stratton,  in  common  with  many  another  country  parish, 
had  suffered  from  the  intrusion  of  an  heretical  minister  in  Ed- 
ward VI.^s  reign.  The  name  of  the  false  pastor  is  not  given, 
merely  the  fact  of  his  deprivation  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  appointment  of  the  last  of  the  Catholic  rectors  and  parisli 
priests  of  the  modest  little  village  in  the  uplands  of  Somerset, 
Thomas  Webbe. 

"  1554,  Sep  24.  Dns  Tho.  Webbe.  A.B.  ad  ecclesiam  de  Stratton  super 
Fossam — ^per  deprivationem — adpres:  Wil.  Long,  generosi." 

The  Long  family  once  held  piuch  land  hereabouts,  and  there 
are  some  eighteenth  century  tablets  in  old  St.  Vigor^s  to  some 
who  bore  that  name.  Thelaat  presentation  which  we  shall  men- 
tion was  from  another  mepiber  of  the  family,  Thomas  Long  of 
Beckington,  who  on  Pebniary  8th,  1563,  gave  *the  living  to  one 
more  ready  to  go  with  the  times  than  Thomas  Webbe,  the  last  of 
the  rightful  pastors,  who  was  probably  deprived  for  refusing  to 
obey  Queen  Elizabeth^s  mandates,  and  not  improbably  ^  died  in 
exile  for  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

*  A  "  Mr.  Webbe "  is  mentioned  among  the  English  Catholic  refiigees  at 
Louvain  about  the  year  1575,  in  a  document  printed  in  the  "  Douay  Diaries," 
p.  300,  taken  from  a  paper  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  Dom:  Eliz.  vol.  105, 
n.  10. 
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ROUND  ABOUT  DOWNSIDE. 
II. 

Chilcompton. 

PoLrrENEss  to  so  near  a  neighbour  of  ours  as  Chilcompton  requires 
us  in  these  Round  about  papers  to  give  it  early  notice.  We 
of  the  younger  generation  know  its  name  very  well  indeed ;  for 
is  not  Chilcompton  the  starting  pointy  and  the  shouting  and 
cheering  and  shrieking  point,  whence  about  the  end  of  the  second 

'  decade  of  June  and  December  our  young  friends  start  on  that 
journey,  which  ends  in  home  ?  And  is  not  Chilcompton,  too,  the 
name  of  awful  import  which  so  many  parents  and  guardians  hunt 
up  in  Bradshaw  about  the  early  part  of  January  and  September 
when  anxious  to  relieve  their  distracted  households  of  the  holiday 
visitors  who  a  few  weeks  previously  had  invaded  the  peaceful 
quiet  of  their  families  ?  Chilcompton  then,  "  the  village  in  the 
cold  valley,^^  if  the  common  etymology  be  correct,  must  now  engage 

I  our  attention.  We  say  if  that  etymology  be  correct,  as  it  very  pos- 
sibly is:  but  an  old  last  century  deed,  which  gives  the  name  as 
Child  GomptoUj  has  made  us  doubt  on  the  matter.  Certain  it  is  that 
in  the  days  of  the  Norman  survey,  Oontone  was  its  name,  or  Oonti- 
tone  ;  no  evidence  of  the  prefix  Chil,  or  Child,  appearing  at  that 
date.  Whether  some  family  of  the  name  of  Child  gave  it  the 
said  prefix,  much  as  in  our  vicinity  we  have  Ournay  Slade,  Shepton 
Mallet,  Shepton  Beauchamp,  and  so  on,  where  undoubtedly  family 
names  have  become  incorporated  with  the  old  local  designation, 
we  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  more  learned. 
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When  did  Chilcompton  begin  to  have  a  history  ?  The  name 
is  English  indeed ;  but  before  the  English  came  to  Britain  there 
was  the  fine  old  Boman  camp  at  Stock  Hill,  of  which  more 
presently;  and  before  the  Romans  came  there  were  "British^' 
inhabitants,  Belgae,  or  their  predecessors  the  original  Celtic 
settlers.  The  following  is  the  most  modem  theory  of  the  origines 
Somersettenses.  The  oldest  people  hereabouts  of  whom  we  have 
trace  in  historical  times  are  the  Haedui,  the  "  western  settlers " 
Celtic  Gauls,  descendants,  so  legend  tells  (and  why  not  ?  they 
must  have  been  descended  from  him  or  one  of  his  two  brothers), 
of  a  grandson  of  Noah,  to  wit,  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japhet.  Then 
about  B.C.  300  (you  see  our  local  history  goes  a  long  way  back), 
about  B.C.  300  came  the  Belgae,  who  set  themselves,  by  command 
of  Ambigatus,  Governor  of  Belgic  Gfliul,  to  found  colonies  in  our 
island.  Their  schemes  of  colonization,  like  those  of  some  mnsh- 
room  modem  peoples,  were  somehow  or  other  resented  by  the 
natives,  and  the  Belgae  and  the  Haedui  had  a  little  war,  which 
went  on  for  about  250  years,  before  they  could  settle  their  diffe- 
rences. Then  the  intruders  made  one  big  eflfort,  and  with  the 
help  of  large  reinforcements  from  their  own  country  obtained 
from  Divitiacus,  king  of  the  Suessiones,  drove  out  the  aborigines 
and  made  the  Wansdyke  the  border  line  between  them  and  their 
vanquished  foes.  The  Wansdyke  runs  from  Andover  in  Wilts, 
through  Bathampton,  Claverton  Down,  Prior  Park,  Stanton 
Prior,  and  Long  Ashton,  to  Portishead;  a  distance  of  about 
eighty  miles.  Thus  Chilcompton  was  in  the  country  which  the 
Belgae  at  last  possessed  in  peace;  in  that  land  which  from  its 
mild  climate  they  called  the  Summer  country,^^  Gw-lad-yr- 
haf,'^  a  name  translated  by  the  Saxons  later  on,  into  Summer- 
tun,^^  which  still  lives  in  Somerton,  and  Somersetshire.' 

Then  came  the  Eomans,  then  the  English,  then  the  Normans, 
and  last  of  all  the  railways,  all  leaving  their  mark  on  the  history 
of  the  little  village  in  the  valley.  Of  the  first  of  these  people  or 
the  second,  at  any  rate,  of  some  old  world  metal  workers,  Chil- 
compton retains  a  trace,  says  Collinson,  our  county  historian ;  * 

of  those  circular  cavities  ^  which  run  nearly  in  a  line  from  Bm- 

^  Our  respected  diocesan,  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Clifford,  has 
suggested  another  origin  for  the  name  Somerset,  viz :  Seo^meres  saeias; 
dwellers  in  the  sea  lakes :  from  the  early  settlements  in  the  marshes  near  the 
Parret,  &c. 

'  II.  127. 

^  In  the  January  number  (1883)  of  the  "Downside  Review,"  the  writer  of 
an  article  on  the  **  Shrubberies "  alluded  to  a  "  glory  hole "  in  the  hong 
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borrow  to  Mells,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  iron  pits; 
two  are  within  its  boundaries,  viz.,  one  in  a  field  between  Broad- 
way and  Blacker's  Hill,  the  other  under  the  rocks  at  the  head 
of  the  Valley,'^  i.e.  just  beneath  the  railway  station; — old  and 
new — vma  summis — what  a  contrast  from  the  ironworks  of  the 
Phoenicians  to  the  iron  road  of  the  19th  century ! 

Of  the  Boman  period  there  is  the  remarkable  camp  at  Stock 
Hill ;  evidently  the  English  name  for  the  camp  or  Stock  which  they 
found  in  being  when  they  made  themselves  masters  of  "the 
beautiful  western  country/'  This  camp  was  possibly  one  of 
those  formed  by  the  emperor  Claudius  to  keep  the  British  tribes 
of  the  west  in  some  restraint ;  if  not  so  old,  at  any  rate  a  coin  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  has  been  found  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  camp  deserves  a  more  careful  study,  plan,  and  report  in  a 
future  number  of  the  Review. 

Then  came  the  English,  and  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist is  the  earliest  evidence  of  their  doings  in  Compton ;  the  dedi- 
cation by  some  may  be  supposed  to  point  to  an  early  missionary 
settlement,  St.  John  the  Baptist  having  been  often  chosen  as 
patron  of  churches  established  when  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity was  still  in  progress.  At  the  conquest,  Geoffrey,  Bishop 
of  Coutance,  received  the  revenues  of  Chilcompton,  the  Saxon 
Edric  having  been  dispossessed.  The  manor  soon  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Percies,  who  held  it  for  many  suc- 
cessive reigns.  In  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  Sir  Thomas  Brook,  or 
Broke,  held  it  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury.  Other  owners,  whose 
names  are  preserved,  are  Thomas  Chedder  ;  Joan,  wife  of  Thomas 
Michelden,  in  Edward  IV.'s  days;  the  Sewards,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth;  then  the  Stockers;  and  in  later  times  Lord  Wey- 
mouth and  the  Marquis  of  Bath. 

If  things  had  gone  a  little  otherwise  than  they  did,  Chilcomp- 
ton might  have  given  title  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Wells,  for  in  1188  Gilbert  de  Percy,  lord  of  the  manor,  made 
an  offering  of  the  church  for  that  end.  But  the  arrangement  was 
iiot  a  lasting  one ;  for  the  same  year  the  bishop  and  chapter  ex- 
changed it  for  the  church  of  Chedder  with  the  prior  and  convent 
of  the  canons  regular  at  Bradenstoke,  Wilts. 

Facing  the  western  entrance  of  the  parish  church  is  the  old 
manor  house  of  the  Stockers ;  once  a  fine  place,  standing  in  a 

Shrubberies.  This  depression  is  in  the  line  of  supposed  pre-historic  iron  or 
metal  works  alluded  to  by  CoUinson,  and  probably  was,  whatever  they  were, 
8 wallets,  iron  pits,  or  "  glory  holes." 
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park  of  which  only  the  name  now  remains.^  The  Stockers  were 
for  a  long  time  a  stanch  Catholic  family,  and  tradition  says  that 
at  the  suppression  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  some  of  the  principal 
relics  of  that  glorious  church  were  saved  from  profanation,  and 
long  preserved  by  some  members  of  the  family.  Dom  Augustine 
Stocker  or  Stoker,  "  commonly  called  Dr.  Stocker  by  reason  of 
his  great  skill  and  practice  in  physic,  for  which  he  had  leave,'^  ^  a 
professed  monk  of  St.  Gregory's,  who  died  in  London,  April  18, 
1688,  was  in  all  probability  a  member  of  this  family,  though  bom 
at  Malines  in  Belgium.^  The  still  finer  Caroline  mansion  (1636) 
of  the  Werrets,  which  stood  close  to  the  stream  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley,  is  now  no  more ;  it  lives  in  memory  as  a 
remarkably  fine  old  house,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  "  May- 
polehostelry  in  the  early  editions  of  "  Barnaby  Eudge.'' 

The  church,  the  victim  of  a  cold  and  tasteless  restoration  about 
fifty  years  since,  now  possesses  little  of  interest  except  its  tower, 
which  can  be  seen  peeping  up  through  the  trees  at  new  St. 
Gregory's  on  the  hills  above.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  wonderful 
yew-tree,  worthy  of  a  visit  on  account  of  its  singular  appearance 
and  extreme  age.  In  the  farming  world  of  last  century  the 
district  acquired  a  celebrity  for  the  propagation  of  marl  grass 
{irifolium  alpestre),  grown  in  large  quantities  on  the  common 
lands  of  which  the  parish  was  then  largely  composed. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  since  Chilcompton  with  its  picturesque 
cottages,  stately  mansion,  and  charming  woods  and  babbling 
brook  was  quite  a  model  village  ;  would  that  the  same  could  be 
said  of  it  nowadays  ! 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  MENDIP  CAVES  AT  EAST 
HARPTREE,  SOMERSET, 

July  17th,  1883. 


A  LATE  number  of  our  Review  gave  a  brief  account  of  these 
caves,  which  have  been  recently  re-discovered  after  having  been 
lost  sight  of  for  over  two  centuries.    A  Mr.  Beaumont  in  "  The 


^  Traces  of  extensive  fish-ponds  may  also  be  seen. 

2  Weldon's  Notes,  p.  205 

3  "  Liber  Graduum  Monasterii  S.  Gregorii  Magni.' 
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Philosophical  Transactions'^  of  the  time,  gives  a  graphic  and 
detailed  accoant  of  a  visit  he  made  to  them  in  1660.  Probably 
since  then  no  visitor  has  ever  explored  their  recesses  till  Colonel 
Bolton,  after  an  elaborate  search,  came  upon  them  again  in 
June,  1882.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  form  one 
of  a  large  party  of  gentlemen  from  Downside  who  had  been 
invited  by  Mr.  Kemble,  of  Eastwood  Manor,  with  the  kind 
permission  of  Colonel  Bolton,  to  explore  the  caves,  and  a  short 
account  of  our  adventure  may  not  prove  uninteresting.  For 
a  fuller  and  more  scientific  account  of  the  caves  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  a  pamphlet  issued  by  Bolton  and  Partners,  East 
Harptree,  Somerset,  which  reproduces  the  graphic  account  of 
the  "  Times' ''  correspondent,  and  a  paper  by  that  distinguished 
geologist  Mr.  McMurtrie. 

A  delightful  drive  of  seven  miles,  through  old  familiar 
Mendip  scenery,  past  Bmborough,  with  its  pond  of  happy  school- 
boy memory,  through  lanes  of  wondrous  intricacy,  whose  wind- 
ings seem  bent  on  forcing  the  traveller  to  linger  amidst  the 
charms  of  mossy  fern-clad  banks  and  shady  hedgerows;  past 
Chewton  Church,  with  its  graceful  tower,  beneath  which  rests  all 
that  remains  of  a  once  famous  queen  of  beauty  and  fashion,  on 
past  the  Priory,  where  embosomed  in  stately  woods,  sagacious 
and  scholarly  statesmanship  retires  at  times  for  rest  from  cares 
and  toils  of  office,  brings  us  at  last  to  Eastwood  Manor,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Kemble,  who,  with  his  kind  lady,  gives  a  most 
cordial  welcome. 

Here  we  are  joined  by  a  few  select  friends,  amongst  whom 
is  our  old  college  neighbour,  Mr.  Hippesley,  and  after 
doffing  our  Sunday  best,  and  donning  the  clothes  of  other 
days,  we  set  out  at  once  for  the  scene  of  the  day's  adventure. 
The  path,  or  rather,  the  no  path,  leads  through  a  romantic 
glen,  one  of  many  ravines  that  reach  upwards  to  the  hills 
from  the  extensive  and  fertile  valley  below,  on  the  brow  of  which 
Eastwood  Manor  is  so  charmingly  situated.  Toiling  upwards 
beneath  the  rays  of  a  powerfiil  sun  (and  let  me  parenthetically 
advise  the  choice  of  a  sunny  day  for  a  subterraneous  visit,  for  the 
sake  of  the  heightened  contrast),  we  find  ourselves  at  length  on 
an  extensive  plateau  of  rugged,  indented  surface,  known  by  the 
name  of  Lamb's  Bottom.  Geologically  speaking,  this  plateau  is 
the  stump  of  what  was  once  a  lofty  mountain  range  of  lime- 
stone, whose  peaks,  first  uplifted  by  volcanic  action,  were  again 
toppled  over  by  the  same  agency,  till  by  the  attrition  of  streamlet. 
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sea,  and  storm,  it  had  been  worn  to  its  present  form,  a  debris  of 
shattered  mountains  mixed  pell  mell,  with  swallets,  or  "  deviVs 
bowls  everywhere  on  the  surface  as  the  index  of  vast  and  un- 
explored caverns  beneath.  This  extensive  region,  now  so  soli- 
tary, has  a  teeming  history  written  on  the  very  rocks,  if  only  we 
had  time  to  read  it.  The  rhinoceros,  the  reindeer,  the  hyaena, 
have  made  their  home  in  the  caverns  beneath,  and  left  their 
bones  as  a  record.  The  palaeolithic  man  has  left  his  tools,  the 
Phoenician,  the  Boman,  the  Briton,  the  Saxon  have  in  turn 
swarmed  over  and  beneath  its  surface,  rifled  the  cavern  of  its 
lead  and  piled  mountains  of  refuse  as  a  monument  of  their 
labour,  and  have  each  in  turn  passed  away,  till  after  centuries  of 
desertion  the  miner  has  again  come  to  take  up  the  work  anew. 

On  the  hill-top  we  suddenly  come  to  a  spot  where  a  narrow 
shaft  scarcely  two  feet  in  diameter  descends,  surmounted  by  a 
windlass  and  rope,  and  as  we  looked  down  into  its  dark  and 
mysterious  depths  I  may  say  "  the  boldest  held  his  breath  for  a 
time.''  The  story  goes  that  the  members  of  a  local  scientific 
society  came  with  much  state  to  feast  their  scientific  souls  on  the 
wonders  beneath.  They  came,  looked  awfully  into  the  yawning 
gulf  below,  thought  better  of  it,  picniced  under  the  wide 
canopy  of  heaven,  and  went  home  again.  But  courage  is  as 
contagious  as  panic,  and  the  cool  businesslike  air  of  Captain 
Nicholls  and  his  fellow  agent,  and  still  more  the  cheery  mood  and 
athletic  build  of  Mr.  Kemble,  ever  ready  to  scale  an  Alp  or 
explore  a  Hades,  banished  all  trepidation.  Forthwith  one  by 
one  we  descended  the  shaft  by  means  of  ladders  fastened  to  the 
side,  till  after  a  descent  of  sixty  feet  we  came  to  the  first  stage  of 
our  explorations.  There  were  one  or  two  of  the  party  who  with 
that  discretion  which  is  the  better  part  of  valour  allowed  a  friendly 
rope  to  keep  them  from  a  too  eager  and  impetuous  descent.  In 
number  we  were  sixteen  or  seventeen,  but  so  catching  was  the 
.  exploration  fever  that  Policeman  X,  who  had  come  to  guard  our 
valuables  during  our  sojourn  below,  closed  up  our  rear,  and  for 
five  hours  the  peace  of  Mendip  knew  no  guardian. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
caves.  They  have  already  been  described  in  a  recent  number  of 
our  Review.  For  some  distance  we  advance  in  single  file,  each  with 
a  candle  in  hand,  through  a  passage  evidently  hewn  by  the  old 
miners,  sometimes  crawling  on  all  fours,  sometimes  jammed 
between  the  narrow  cheeks  '*  of  the  rock,  down  another  ladder, 
till  at  length  we  are  landed  in  the  cave  proper — man's  work  is 
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passed  and  we  are  in  the  domain  of  nature.  We  now  advance 
with  solemn  pace  and  slow^  like  monks  entering  at  the  stiU  hour 
of  midnight  the  precincts  of  some  glorious  cloister.  The  dim 
light  of  our  candles  reveals  a  Gothic  roof  fretted  over  with 
stalactites,  and  walls  down  which  the  stalactites  hang,  now  in 
solid  pillars  of  transparent  whiteness^  now  in  rich  enamelled  folds 
of  every  shape  and  hue.  We  are  in  the  Beehive  Cavern,  called 
so  &om  the  huge  stalagmite,  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  which  in 
shape  like  a  beehive  forms  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  on  which 
the  water  drops  incessantly  from  the  dome  above,  as  it  has  done 
these  thousands  of  years,  each  drop  adding  its  little  tribute  to 
the  mountain  on  which  it  falls. 

Some  benzoline  was  poured  out  and  ignited  on  this  stalag- 
mite, and  instantly  the  dull  grey  wall  was  transformed  into  a 
radiant  dome,  built  up  tier  above  tier  of  crystal  pillars  by  turns 
of  purest  shell  pink  and  amber  gold,  over  which  fell  in  heavy  folds 
a  curtain  of  rich  velvet  broWn,  fringed  with  long  pointed  pen- 
dants of  frosted  silver,  a  trembling  dicunond  at  every  point. 

Leaving  the  Beehive  Cavern,  we  descend  by  a  narrow  gully, 
now  upright,  now  crawling  lizard-like  on  all  fours,  through 
slimy  mud,  till  we  at  length  reach  by  a  steep  descent  the  great 
1    Dome  Cavern. 

This  wondrous  cavern,  the  largest  probably  known  in  England, 
is  120  feet  in  height  and  about  the  same  in  width,  and  is  shaped 
much  like  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  The  passage  by  which  we 
approach  strikes  into  it  at  an  inclined  angle,  and  at  about  eighty 
i  feet  from  the  bottom.  On  the  perilous  edge  of  this  entrance, 
scafiFolding  has  been  erected,  and  three  sturdy  miners  are  ready 
with  rope  and  bucket  to  let  us  down  one  by  one  into  its 
mysterious  depths.  Huddled  together  at  its  brink,  we  had  to 
wait  long  till  our  respective  turns  came,  and  if  there  was  a 
nervous  moment  it  was  when,  with  one  foot  in  the  bucket  (the 
other  had  to  do  essential  service  as  pioneer  over  the  rugged 
projections  of  rock),  and  grasping  the  rope  in  one  hand  and 
candle  in  the  other,  you  found  yourself  poised  in  space,  revolving 
as  on  a  spit,  whilst  in  the  depths  below  those  who  had  already 
descended  showed  by  the  dim  candle-light  "  scarce  so  gross  as 
teetles/'  The  floor  of  this  vast  cavern  was  strewn,  at  one  side 
especially,  with  large  fragments  of  rock  that  had  either  fallen 
from  the  roof  or  had  been  hewn  by  the  busy  toil  of  the  workers 
for  lead.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  floor  small  pools  of  clear 
Water  had  gathered  midst  the  rocks,  whilst  over  all  a  thick 
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incrustation  of  stalagmite  had  formed  like  tliat  of  ice  after  ram. 
The  upward  view  of  this  stupendous  cavern  with  its  lofty  dome 
unpenetrated  and  its  rugged  walls  but  half  revealed  by  the  dim 
candle-light^  fills  one  with  a  mysterious  sense  of  awe,  but  when 
the  sudden  flare  of  the  benzoline  poured  on  the  surface  revealed 
the  cavern  for  a  too  brief  moment  in  all  the  majesty  of  its  pro- 
portions and  the  richness  of  its  detail,  one  could  not  but  feel  tbe 
privilege  it  was  but  for  once  in  a  lifetime  to  have  been  permitted 
to  behold  this  wonderful  hidden  work  of  the  great  Master  Builder. 
When  all  had  gathered  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  cave^a 
verse  or  two  of  the  National  Anthem  was  sung,  in  which  all  joined 
till  the  vaulted  roof  gave  back  the  sound  with  startling  reverbe- 
ration.   But  we  are  not  yet  at  our  journey's  end.   On  the 
opposite  side  to  that  by  which  we  enter,  huge  boulders  have  been 
blasted  by  old  miners,  and  climbing  on  these  and  mounting  a 
steep  and  lofty  ladder,  we  pursue  our  onward  journey  in  the 
direction  of  a  third  cavern  about  siity-five  feet  in  length,  ten  in 
width,  and  of  considerable  height.    Access  to  this  third  cava 
leads  through  a  long  and  exceedingly  narrow  passage  callel 
'^the  eye  of  the  needle,^'  and  it  must  be  said  that,  at  this 
point,  some  of  the  party  gave  up  and  would  go  no  further. 
Not  from  cowardice,  oh   no !   but  from  sound  and  healthy 
discretion,  and  thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land  had  we 
marched  on  without  impediment,  but  here  came  a  decided  im- 
pediment.   There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  spirit  of  explorsi- 
tion  should  not  impel  a  man,  and  that  point  was  reached  precisely 
at  the  eye  of  the  needle.    It  was  an  enterprise  fit  for  striplings 
in  the  rash  venturesomeness  of  youth,  but  not  for  corpulent  men 
with  the  gravity  of  age, — to  crawl  for  an  unknown  distance  in  a 
sea  of  liquid  mud  and  stinging  crystals,  wedged  in  between 
layers  of  superincumbent  rock.    To  those  who  accomplished  this 
feat  all  honour,  but  to  those  who  attempted  and  declined  all 
imitation  is  due.    But  those  who  passed  the  needless  eye  had 
still  fresh  wonders  to  tell  of  ever-recurring  beauty  and  variety, 
and  how  at  last  they  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  day's 
adventures  when  they  gazed  into  the  mysterious  gloom  of  yet  a 
fourth  cavern,  the  height  and  depth  of  which  still  remain  unex- 
plored.   The  return  journey  was  made,  and  one  by  one  we  were 
wound  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Dome  Cavern,  at  no  small  peril, 
owing  to  the  bucket  ever  and  again  catching  the  sharp  points  of 
the  overhanging  pendants  of  stalactite.    Bengal  lights  and 
benzoline  Ut  up  the  scene  as  we  passed  along  and  gave  us  part* 
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ing  glimpses  of  realms  of  beauty  we  shall  behold  no  more,  yet 
having  once  seen,  shall  never  forget.  Again  we  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  extinguish  our  candles,  and  mount  once 
more  to  the  bright  sunlight,  after  haying  been  underground  about 
five  hours.  Thence  back  to  Eastwood,  to  enjoy  the  genial  hospi- 
tality of  our  host  and  hostess,  and  to  spend  the  evening  in  an 
elaborate  study  of  the  art  of  high-class  farming,  of  the  mysteries 
of  ensilage,  and  the  glories  of  a  crop  of  mangolds. 

To  our  kind  host  and  hostess,  and  Colonel  Bolton  and  Captain 
NichoUs,  our  grateful  thanks  are  due  for  the  happy  issue  of  a  day 
that  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Downside. 


RETROSPECT. 

ScAECELY  could  the  retrospective  eye  find  a  more  bewildering 
task  than  to  attempt  to  revisit  those  glimpses  of  the  sun  which 
lit  up  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  term. 
The  few  weeks  which  separate  us  from  that  period  are  hung  over 
with  an  impenetrable  veil  of  weather,  which  we  refuse  to  dis- 
tinguish by  any  epithet,  not  knowing  one  fit  to  characterize  either 
its  peculiar  features,  or  its  eflfect  on  the  human  race.  We 
content  ourselves  with  notifying  as  authoritatively  as  lies  in  our 
power  to  all  local  poets,  that  henceforth  they  make  use  either  of 
wind  or  weather  to  personify  inconstancy  at  peril  of  violation  of 
the  truth ;  the  one  being  as  certainly  wet  and  nasty  as  the  other 
is  S.W.  or  thereabouts. 

The  almanac  informs  us  that  it  was  summer  when  our  former 
record  broke  oflP.  No  new  feature  marked  the  close  of  the 
cricket  season,  and  the  eleven  continued  to  keep  up  the  standard 
which  their  fair  average  powers  secured  them.  The  annual 
match  Past  and  Present  of  Exhibition  week  contained  that 
element  of  excitement  which  low  scoring  on  both  sides  never 
fails  to  elicit.  The  ^'Present''  all  feU  for  a  total  of  35.  The 
"  Past,^^  however,  caught  the  infection,  and  the  fall  of  9  wickets 
had  only  produced  32.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  tail  end,  being 
perhaps  less  sensitive  to  those  occult  influences  to  which  superior 
cricketing  organisms  are  subject,  defied  the  fate  which  seemed 
inevitable  and  won  a  victory  for  the  "  Past  of  7  runs.  A 
scratch  eleven,  under  the  name  of  ''Downside  Wanderers,'' 
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tried  their  fortunes  at  Woburn  Park  against  the  Philistines." 
Their  wanderings  did  not  end  as  satisfactorily  as  by  the  precedent 
of  all  works  of  fiction  they  were  entitled  to  expect;  a  signal 
defeat  was  the  result,  and  the  only  satisfactory  reminiscence  con- 
nected with  the  occasion  is  of  their  courteous  reception  at  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  The  days  of  the  Exhibition  passed  off 
quietly  and  satisfactorily.  A  new  feature  was  the  introduction 
of  a  gymnastic  performance  to  accompany  the  distribution  of 
prizes.  Calisthenics,  a  name  now  invoked  with  confidence  by 
the  smallest  of  the  small,  have  supplanted  the  hoary  invention  of 
drilling.  The  drill-sergeant  with  his  quaint  dialect  and  fond 
weakness  for  playful  sarcasm,  has  fallen  in  among  the  myths 
of  the  past,  while  march  and  counter-march,^^  extension 
motions  and  the  dreaded  goose-step  rank  now  with  the 
rack  and  thumbscrew  and  other  obsolete  educational  material  of 
the  middle  ages.  H.  Walmesley  carried  oflf  the  prize,  both  by 
the  award  of  the  judges  and  by  the  verdict  of  public  applause. 
With  the  gloves  W.  M^Evoy  was  the  favourite,  and  the  prize 
given  by  James  Ford,  Esq.,  fell  to  him. 

The  results  of  the  studies  should  remain  sacred  from  our  pro- 
fane pen,  but  we  may  record  the  public  satisfaction  felt  at  the 
results  of  the  London  University  examinations,  and  especially  as 
the  faces  of  the  successful  candidates  were  by  no  means  unfamiliar 
on  the  ruder  arena  of  physical  contest. 

An  unpretending  musical  performance  helped  to  vary  the 
interest  of  the  proceedings,  and  was  successful  within  its  un- 
ambitious sphere.  Our  modest  performers  will  not  mark  us  as 
invidious  if  we  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Bernard  Lane,  who  left 
the  ranks  of  the  visitors  at  public  desire,  and  carried  ofi*  the 
honours  by  his  rendering  of  F.  Clay^s  wonderful  Sands  of 
Dee.''  The  performance  of  the  Rivals ''  filled  up  an  evening 
very  pleasantly.  Both  A.  Sells  as  Bob  Acres,  and  D.  Mac- 
tavish  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  won  a  decided  success. 

The  beginning  of  the  present  term  was  pleasant  enough. 
The  Harriers ''  had  some  good  field-days.  Lawn-tennis  was 
taken  up  with  little  enthusiasm.  Bat  and  ball,  on  the  contrary, 
showed  a  renewed  vigour,  and  was  played  with  more  spirit 
than  it  has  been  for  some  years  past.  It  is  satisfactory  to  think 
that  the  old  game  with  its  rude  materials  and  simple  technique, 
still  holds  its  own. 

There  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  weather,  for  in  this  term  we 
may  comprise  the  last  month  and  a  half  of  the  term.  Foot-ball 
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has  been  nothing  else  but  a  variety  of  the  weather  in  which  the 
element  mud  contested  for  superiority  with  the  atmospheric 
elements.  A  few  satisfactory  games  may  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  and  dismissed ;  the  rest  of  the  season  we  hand  over  to  the 
meteorological  department^  to  be  classified  and  accounted  for 
according  to  its  own  rules  or  caprices. 

Saint  Ceclly^s  was  celebrated  with  a  concert.  The  choir  has 
been  labouring  under  difficulties,  but  seems  to  be  mastering  them 
now.  If  not  brilliant  the  performance  was  certainly  satisfactory. 
The  programme  comprised  a  well-balanced  selection  of  serious 
and  light  pieces,  varied  and  interesting. 

The  first  visit  of  Sir  John  Day  to  Downside  after  his  elevation 
to  the  judicial  bench  was  an  occasion  of  public  interest  and  con- 
gratulation. An  address  from  the  school  was  read  to  him, 
expressing  the  pride  felt  by  all  in  an  event  which  did  so  much 
honour  to  the  college.  Sir  John  Day  in  his  reply  showed  him- 
self much  affected,  and  confessed  himself  at  a  loss  for  words  to 
say  what  he  had  purposed.  Earnestly  he  impressed  on  his 
hearers  the  duty  and  necessity  of  work,  contrasting  the  improved 
facilities  of  the  present  day  with  those  of  his  own.  Alluding  to 
his  own  success,  he  pressed  aU  who  felt  any  inclination  for  it  to 
take  up  the  study  of  law ;  he  pointed  to  the  fact  that  Catholics 
succeeded  and  attained  legal  eminenpe  as  they  did  in  no  other 
profession,  and  accounted  for  this  by  claiming  for  law,  after 
theology,  the  rank  of  the  holiest  of  studies.  He  visited  all  the 
scenes  of  his  youth  with  the  greatest  interest,  recalUng  persons 
and  incidents  of  the  generations  forgotten.  Finally,  after  renew- 
ing his  generous  donation  of  the  Day  Greek  Prize,  he  asked 
to  be  allowed,  if  the  institution  still  existed,  to  give  a  Punch 
Night.^^ 

The  new  church  has  again  become  a  subject  of  public  interest ; 
but  progress  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  necessarily  slow.  The 
belfry  story  with  its  rich  windows  wiU  be  a  welcome  break  to  the 
massive  simplicity  of  the  tower.  Other  buildings  of  no  little 
public  interest  are  in  fair  progress,  though  not  sufficiently 
dignified  to  ask  for  description  in  detail. 
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PRIZE  LIST. 
Midsummer^  1883. 

London  University. — Bachelor  of  Arts  Examination,  Joseph 
Butler,  First  Division;  Intermediate  Examination  in  Arts, 
Francis  Norman  Fulton,  First  Division  j  Michael  James  Sweet- 
man,  Second  Division.  Matriculation,  First  Division^Silver 
Medal,  awarded  by  the  College,  and  £5  awarded  by  St.  GregoiT^s 
Society :  John  O'Conor,  Michael  Hamish  Sweetman,  Ernest  Ware, 
Arthur  Wellesley  Sells,  Adelrich  Benziger,  Antony  Kynaston, 
Francis  Thorby  Long,  Archibald  Mitford,  Charles  Mostyn, 
Charles  Kuypers. 

Royal  University  of  Ireland. — First  Examination  in  Aiii, 
Henry  New. 

University  of  Oxford. — Senior  Local  Examination,  Wiffiwi 
Bulbeck,  Christopher  FitzGerald,  Nigel  Hunnybun,  Francis  Waj, 
Lucien  Bonaparte  Wyse;  Junior  Local  Examination,  William 
FitzGerald,  Arthur  Kuypers,  Francis  Kynaston,  Henry  Mostyn, 
Francis  Purssell,  Andrew  B.  Wyse. 

Silver  Medal,  awarded  by  St.  Gregory's  Society,  for  tie 
highest  marks  obtained  at  the  Midsummer  Examinations,  Francis 
Way. 

Rhetoric  Class. — 1st,  Francis  Thorby  Long ;  2nd,  ArchibaU 
Mitford;  Classical,  Archibald  Mitford;  Mathematical,  Francis 
Thorby  Long ;  History  and  English,  Archibald  Mitford. 

Poetry  Class. — 1st,  Richard  Kerin;  2nd,  Francis  Way; 
Classical,  Richard  Kerin;  Mathematical  (equal),  Nigel  Hunnybun, 
Lucien  B.  Wyse ;  History  and  English,  Francis  Way. 

Higher  Syntax  Class. — 1st,  William  Gallwey;  2nd,  AUired 
Purssell;  Classical,  Henry  Mostyn;  Mathematical,  Willian^ 
Fitzgerald  ;  History  and  English,  William  Gallwey. 

Lower  Syntax  Class. — 1st,  Andrew  B.  Wyse ;  2nd,  Francis 
Purssell;  Classical,  Andrew  B.  Wyse;  Mathematical,  Andrew B. 
Wyse ;  History  and  English,  Andrew  B.  Wyse. 

Higher  Grammar. — 1st,  Vincent  St.  Lawrence ;  2nd,  Edward 
Bird;  Classical,  Vincent  St.  Lawrence;  Mathematical,  Edward 
Bird ;  History  and  English,  Edward  Bird. 
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Middle  Grammar. — 1st,  Hugh  Connolly ;  2nd,  Hugh  Harting ; 
Classical,  Reginald  Middelton;  Mathematical,  Walter  Walsh; 
History  and  English,  Hugh  ConnoUy. 

Lower  Grammar. — Ist,  John  Hughesdon ;  2nd,  Clement  Wil- 
cocks ;  Mathematical,  John  Hughesdon  \  History  and  English, 
John  Hughesdon. 

Religious  Instruction. — 1st  Division,  Richard  Kerin;  2nd 
Division,  Justin  Finch ;  3rd  Division,  John  B.  Woods. 

Drawing  and  Painting. — 1st,  Walter  Cox;  2nd,  August 
Benziger;  Lower  Division,  Alfred  MacEvoy. 

Music. — 1st  Division  (Second  Prize),  Francis  Thorby  Long. 

Contributions  to  the  School  Magazines. — Wild  Flowers, 
Arthur  Kuypers. 


The  ''Day''  Greek  Prize,  £10  10«.— Best  Grecian,  Eichard 
Kerin ;  Proximo  accessit,  Henry  Mostyn. 

Music. — £3,  given  by  a  friend  of  St.  Gregory's,  Francis 
Purssell. 

Natural  History. — Given  by  James  Edmund  Harting,  Esq., 
P.L.S.,  for  the  best  Collection  of  Natural  History  Objects  syste- 
matically arranged  and  named  and  collected  within  a  radius  often 
miles  of  the  College. — Butterflies,  Henry  Mostyn. 

Athletic  Sports. — Prizes  given  by  James  Ford,  Esq.,  for 
excellence  and  energy  in  Games  and  Pastimes.  Lewis  Cave, 
£2  10s. :  Wilfred  MacEvoy,  £1  10s. :  Gerald  Gradwell,  £1  Os. 

Boxing  Contest. — Wilfred  MacEvoy,  £1  1«. 

Gymnastic  Competition. — Prizes  given  by  the  College.  Senior 
Division,  Hubert  Walmesley,£l  10s.;  Walter  Cox,  15s.;  Wilfrid 
MacEvoy,  15s. ;  Junior  Division,  Ernest  Margrave,  10s, 

Cricket. — Henry  Campbell,  Highest  Score,  54;  Wilfrid 
MacEvoy,  Highest  Average,  9.5. 


EXTRA  PRIZES. 


GREGORIAN  MEDALLISTS. 


1880.  — John  Digan  (Rhetoric). 

1881.  — George  Hicks  (Higher  Syntax) « 

1882.  — Michael  Sweetman  (Rhetoric). 

1883.  — Francis  Way  (Poetry). 
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DAY-PRIZEMEN. 

1878.  — Randolph  Kilkelly  (Rhetoric). 

1879.  — John  Bbthbll  (Higher  Syntax). 

1880.  — John  Digan  (Rhetoric). 

1881.  — Hamish  Swbbtman  (Poetry). 

1882.  — Antony  Kynaston  (Poetry). 

1883.  — RiCHAED  Kbbin  (Poetry). 


LIST  OF  DOWNSIDE  STUDENTS  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 

Doctor  of  Laws,  London. — ^Denis  O^Conor  (1866). 
(Matriculated,  1857  ;  B.A.,  1859 ;  M.A.,  1861;  B.L.,  1864.) 
Master  of  Arts,  London. — ^Terence  Snow  (1867). 

(Matriculated,  1855;  B.A.,  1857). 

Bachelors  of  Arts,  London. 

1844.  Henry  Blount,  James  Sweeney.  1845.  William  Bul- 
beck,  John  Day,  William  O'SuUivan,  Henry  Vrignon.  1849. 
George  Davis,  Patrick  O^Brien.  1854.  Robert  Guy.  1856.  John 
Richards.  1857.  John  Murphy.  1881.  James  Howlett.  1882. 
Edward  Butler. 

Intermediate  in  Arts,  London. 

1859.  Charles  Dolman,  Paul  Rochford.  1860.  John  Breen, 
Edmund  Harting.    1883.  Francis  Fulton,  Michael  Sweetman. 

Second  Intermediate  in  Arts,  Dublin. 
1883.  Henry  New. 

Matriculation,  London. 
1842.  Louis  Koenig,  Daniel  O'Connell.  1843.  WiUiamCuffe, 
Henry  Fynes.  1848.  George  Lynch,  Paul  Raynal.  1849.  John 
Blount,  John  Hughes,  John  Mackenna,  James  O^Connell,  Henry 
Taafe.  1850.  Edward  Day.  1851.  Lewis  Peniston.  1853. 
George  Clarke.  1854.  Francisco  de  Paiva,  Thomas  Eoche, 
Nicholas  Throckmorton.  1855.  George  Lambert,  Henry  Lambert, 
John  Murphy,  The  OTonor  Doil    1857.  James  Murphy,  Joh^ 
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Throckmorton.  1858.  Hubert  Murphy.  1859.  Charles  Davis, 
Francis  Moore,  George  Reeve.  1866.  Eugene  Codd.  1867. 
Andrew  Ford,  Hugh  Ford,  Henry  Knight.  1868.  Charles  Cor- 
ney,  Richard  Rea,  Edward  Taunton.  1869.  John  Fowler,  Thomag 
Tieman.  1870.  Edgar  Agostini,  Martin  Blake.  1872.  George 
Cox,  Bertram  Jackson.  1873.  George  Kiiight,  Ambrose  Wal- 
ford.  1874.  William  Tarpey.  1875.  Francis  Bird,  William 
Bird,  John  Mulhall,  Edmund  Van  Volckxsom.  1879.  Michael 
Dunlea.  1880.  Geoffrey  Kynaston,  John  Digan.  1881.  Nor- 
bert  Keenan,  Charles  Murphy.  1882.  Charles  Birt.  1883.  John 
O'Conor,  Arthur  Sells,  Hamish  Sweetman,  Ernest  Ware,  Adelrich 
Benziger,  Charles  Kuypers,  Antony  Kynaston,  Francis  Long, 
Archibald  Mitford,  Charles  Mostyn. 

Sbniob  Locals,  Oxfobd. 
1879.  George  Robertson.     1883.  William  Bulbeck,  Chris- 
topher Fitzgerald,  Nigel  Hunnybun,  Francis  Way,  Lucien  Wyse. 

JuNiOE  Locals,  Oxford. 

1879.  John  Bethell.  1880.  Charles  Birt,  Ernest  Ware. 
1881.  George  Hicks.  1882.  William  Fitzgerald.  1883.  Arthur 
Kuypers,  Francis  Kynaston,  Henry  Mostyn,  Francis  Purssell, 
Andrew  Wyse. 


REVIEWS. 

NECROLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONGREGATION  OP 
THE  ORDER  OF  SAINT  BENEDICT.^ 

"  The  death  roll  of  the  English  Benedictines,''  from  the  second 
coming  in  of  the  Black  monks,  to  labour  for  the  salvation  and 
Banctification  of  England  to  the  present  day,  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  slowly  accumulating  books  of  reference  on  the 
later  history  of  God's  church  in  this  land.  To  an  ordinary  reader 
the  long  catalogue  of  names  here  printed  for  the  first  time,  will 
appear  to  possess  but  little  interest ;  to  one  who  reads  between 
the  linea,  however,  the  record  is  full  of  instruction,  full  of  edifica- 

^  Necrology  of  the  English  Congregation  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Benedict^ 
from  1600  to  1883.  By  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Snow,  M.A.,  Priest  of  the  same  Con- 
gregation.   London  :  Burns  and  Oates.  1883. 
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tion.  It  tells  of  nearly  a  thousand  sons  of  St.  Benedict  who  left 
friends,  and  houses^  and  lands^  to  give  themselves  to  God  in  the 
monastic  homes  which  a  kind  Providence  had  provided  for  them 
abroad^  during  the  fierce  persecution  and  gloomy  repression  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  of  those  too^  who  since 
the  restoration  of  claustral  life  in  England,  have  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  choirs  of  monks,  and  prayed,  and  taught,  and 
preached,  and  fulfilled  their  noble  ministry  in  our  country. 

Prom  the  death  of  the  venerable  martyr  Dom  Mark  Barkworth, 
who  on  the  scafibld  at  Tyburn  witnessed  at  once  to  the  faitli 
which  Augustine  had  preached  of  old  throughout  England  no 
less  than  to  the  undying  zeal  of  the  monks  of  St.  Benedict,  to  the 
death  of  that  grand  archbishop,  that  beloved  and  venerated  man, 
whose  untimely  loss  the  Australian  church  and  his  religious  con- 
gregation cannot  soon  forget,  many  changes  have  passed  over 
the  English  congregation  of  the  Benedictine  order,  but  still  it 
flourishes ;  in  spite  of  the  violent  opposition  which  enemies  in 
high  places  raised  against  its  formation  and  establishment,  in 
spite  of  the  persecution  which  it  shared  in  the  scene  of  its  mis- 
sionary labours  with  the  rest  of  the  faithful,  priests  and  lay  folk,  in 
spite  of  the  almost  overwhelming  labours  necessitated  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  church  at  home,  following  on  the  restoration  of  the 
normal  government  of  its  hierarchy,  on  the  great  immigration  of 
the  faith-bearing  children  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  consoling  in- 
gathering of  those  once  estranged  from  the  fold  of  St.  Peter,  the 
English  congregation  at  the  present  day  is  as  numerous,  as 
zealous,  and  as  much  respected  as  at  any  former  period  of  its 
history. 

The  historical  introduction  which  Father  Snow  has  prefixed  to 
his  ''Necrology''  will  afibrd  much  information  to  the  general 
reader  on  the  internal  system  of  government  which  has  obtained 
in  the  English  Benedictine  congregation,  from  the  time  of  its  re- 
establishment  ;  and  the  judicious  remarks  given  at  pp.  5,  6,  7, 
and  16,  17,  and  18,  will  perhaps  tend  to  remove  some  of  the  pre- 
judice with  which  this  system  is  regarded  by  those  who  are 
strangers  to  the  history  of  the  congregation,  and  the  exceptional 
circumstances  which  up  to  the  present  day  have  perpetuated  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  things  difi'erent  indeed  from  the  normal 
methods  of  the  Benedictine  order  in  other  ages  and  countries,  but 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  arduous  mission  in 
former  years  in  England. 

The  work  in  the  restoration  of  the  English  Benedictine  congi'e- 
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gation  taken  by  the  English  fathers^  who  had  been  professed  in 
the  monasteries  of  Spain  and  Italy  respectively,  is  neatly  put  by 
Father  Snow. 

^^A  number  of  eager,  earnest  monks,  had  come  from  the 
abbeys  in  Spain,  and  seeing  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
life,  were  anxious  to  obtain  more  labourers,  and  to  make  the  work 
permanent;  as  the  Italians  had  secured  the  connection  with 
the  past,  they  directed  their  attention  to  perpetuation  in  the 
future/' 

Thus  it  is  that  we  owe  the  existence  of  our  monasteries  to  the 
prudence  and  activity  of  the  English  monks  professed  in  Spain  : 
the  name  of  Father  Augustine  Bradshaw,  a  monk  of  the  great 
abbey  of  St.  Martin,  at  Compostella,  is  glorious  as  the  founder  of 
both  St.  Gregory's  and  St.  Laurence's ;  the  monasteries  of  St. 
Benedict  and  St.  Edmund,  owed  their  origin  to  the  same  branch 
of  the  order. 

The  connection  with  the  old  pre-reformation  English  Black 
monks  comes,  of  course,  through  Father  Sigebert  Buckley,  whose 
touching  career  is  beautifully  told  by  Father  Snow  (pp.  10,  11) ; 
and  he  in  turn  owed  his  Benedictine  character ''  (if  a  word  used 
of  the  priesthood  may  be  applied  to  a  monastic  profession),  to 
the  distinguished  abbot  of  Westminster,  Dr.  John  Feckenham, 
who  was  the  restorer  of  the  order  in  queen  Mary's  days. 
Abbot  Feckenham  was  a  professed  monk  of  Evesham,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, an  abbey  which,  a  venerable  tradition  tells  us,  was 
founded  by  the  command  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mother  of  God. 
Westminster  was  not  the  first  monastic  restoration  in  which  Our 
Lady's  abbey  of  Evesham  was  concerned ;  in  the  early  days  of 
the  eleventh  century,  the  minsters  of  Whitby,  York,  and  others 
like  them,  which  had  long  lain  in  the  ruins  which  the  pagan 
Danes  had  caused,  were  restored  by  the  monks  of  Evesham. 
And  the  English  monks,  and  all  clients  of  Our  Lady,  will  not  be 
slow  to  recognize  something  more  than  a  coincidence  in  the  fact 
that  the  feast  of  Our  Lady^s  Presentation  (November  21st)  was 
the  day  on  which  the  abbey  of  Westminster  was  re-opened  in 
1556 ;  the  day  on  which  the  first  English  convent  of  Benedictine 
nuns  was  commenced  at  Brussels,  in  1598 ;  and  the  day  on  which, 
m  1607,  the  venerable  confessor  D.  Sigebert  Buckley,  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  old  order  in  England,  gave  the  habit  of  the  order, 
together  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  English  con- 
gregation to  the  candidates  who  knelt  before  him  in  the  dreary 
cell  in  the  Gratehouse  prison. 
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The  day  of  death  of  the  nuns  of  the  congregation,  of  those  at 
any  rate  who  have  been  allowed  to  remain  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  President- General,  is  also  chronicled  in  this  work. 
Their  lives,  hidden  with  Christ  in  God,  and  spent  in  their  sacred 
enclosure,  present  less  variety,  naturally,  than  the  memoirs  of  the 
monks  afford.  Yet  even  they  did  not  escape  the  trials  which 
drove  their  brethren  out  of  France  at  the  great  revolution :  rather 
their  defenceless  state  exposed  them  the  more  to  the  fury  of  the 
persecution ;  four  of  the  nuns  of  Cambray  alone  died  in  prison  at 
Compi^gne,  Dames  Anselma  Ann,  Theresa  Walmesley,  and  Mar- 
garet Burgess,  besides  sister  Anne  Pennington,  a  lay  sister  of  the 
same  monastery.  In  the  same  fiery  ordeal  each  of  the  houses  of 
the  monks  witnessed  the  patience  and  holy  death  of  one  or  more 
of  its  members ;  St.  Edmund^s  lost  a  distinguished  son,  the  Very 
Rev.  Dom  Augustine  Walker,  President-General  of  the  congre- 
gation, who  died  a  prisoner  at  Compi^gne,  as  did  D.  Francis 
Beswick,  at  Paris,  a  monk  of  the  same  community ;  St.  Laurence's 
lost  a  venerable  old  man  of  sixty,  D.  Maurus  Barret,  who  died  in 
confinement  at  Pont-a-Mousson ;  St.  Gregory^s,  though  all  ite 
members  were  imprisoned  at  Dourlens,  lost  but  one,  a  lay  brother, 
Brother  Joseph  Sharrock,  who  had  served  his  convent  faithfully 
for  nigh  sixty  years  from  his  profession. 

We  are  tempted  to  say  much  more  about  the  men  and  women, 
the  monasteries  and  missions  so  often  mentioned  in  this  very  use- 
ful and  valuable  collection ;  we  must  perforce  refrain,  and  con- 
tent ourselves  with  recommending  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  such  things  to  procure  the  volume  for  themselves. 


FOUR  ESSAYS  ON  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OP 
ST.  FRANCIS  DE  SALES.^ 

Whilst  the  reading  public^which  now-a-days  means  almost  the  j 
entire  population  of  the  country — has  been  provided  only  too 
liberally  with  translations  of  the  works  of  foreign  authors,  good, 
indifferent,  and  bad,  especially  the  last,  we  have  hitherto  seen  no 

*  Four  Esmys  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St,  Francis, de  Sales*  By  the 
Rev.  H.  B.  Mackey,  O.S.B.    London ;  Burns  and  Gates. 

Library  of  St  Francis  de  Sales,  Vol.  I.  Letters  to  persons  in  the 
World.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Mackey,  O.S.B.  London:  Burn* 
and  Oates. 
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'signs  of  any  effort  to  publish  in  an  English  form  the  writings  of 
the  great  Catholic  divines  of  the  past  century  or  two.  With 
"  ancient  classics  for  English  readers  we  have  been  for  some 
time  familiarized  j  the  Christian  classics  of  the  patristic  age,  too, 
have  been,  in  whole  or  in  part,  put  before  us  by  conscientious  and 
reverent  members  of  the  Anglican  communion ;  but  it  has  been 
the  misfortune  of  Catholics  to  have  been  without  any  full  trans- 
lation of  the  works  of  such  men  as  Cardinal  Bona,  Abbot  Blosius, 
Louis  of  Granada,  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

Father  Mackey  has  set  a  good  example  and  made  a  good 
beginning  with  the  works  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  No  saint 
had  such  a  happy  influence  as  St.  Francis  in  his  own  day ;  and 
the  still  recent  act  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  in  declaring  St. 
Francis  a  doctor  of  the  Church,  is  enough  to  show  us  how 
Catholic  Christendom  still  cherishes  his  memory,  and  desires  to 
be  benefited  by  his  teaching. 

St.  Francis  hag  been  somewhat  irreverently  styled  the  apostle 
of  the  upper  classes ;  but  in  sober  truth  no  men  and  women,  in 
I  his  days  and  in  our  own,  ever  stood  in  greater  need  of  an  apostle 
1  than  those  whose  very  position  exposes  them,  more  than  others, 
I  to  the  danger  of  "  the  concupiscence  of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of 
life.^^  And  St.  Francises  apostolate  was  a  very  remarkable  one ; 
he  lived  at  a  time  when  modern  ideas  and  modes  were  beginning 
to  oust  the  old-fashioned,  solid  ways  of  mediaeval  piety  :  and  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  France  and  at  the  court, 
this  unequal  contest  had  not  been  to  the  advantage  of  religion 
and  devotion.  Yet  by  his  personal  and,  we  may  add,  attractive 
holiness,  by  his  quiet  and  persuasive  eloquence,  by  his  charming 
treatises  and  letters,  St.  Francis  succeeded  in  reviving  the  prac- 
tice of  true  and  solid  devotion  in  the  court  and  society  of  France; 
in  stemming  the  onrush  of  Calvinism,  and  in  delaying,  by  the 
spirit  of  fervour  which  he  aroused,  that  cold  and  repellent 
Jansenism  which  was  so  soon  to  show  itself  in  the  country  of 
St.  Louis. 

From  the  selection  of  letters  which  is  here  given  as  an  instal- 
ment of  the  whole  work  of  love  which  Father  Mackey  has  set  him- 
self to  accomplish,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  wide-reaching 
influence  of  the  holy  bishop  of  Geneva ;  an  idea,  also,  of  the 
a^ppUcabiHty  of  his  teaching  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  One  spirit  pervades  all  his  writings  :  the  firmness  of 
faith,  the  gaiety  of  hope,  the  fervour  of  beautiful  love.    The  soul 

his  direction,  the  essence  of  his  teaching,  might  be  summed 
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up  in  his  advice  to  Madame  Brulart  (p.  52),  "  Serve  God  gaily 
with  liberty  of  spirit/' 

The  four  essays  which  Father  Mackey  has  republished  from  the 
Dublin  Review are  a  valuable  addition  to  Salesian  literature; 
the  chief  editions  of  the  saint's  works  are  there  noticed,  and  their 
excellences  and  shortcomings  pointed  out ;  the  spirit  of  the  saint 
and  of  his  writings,  the  opinion  held  of  him  by  critics  of  all 
schools  of  thought — from  the  Pope,  who  proclaimed  him  a  doctor 
of  the  Church,  to  the  eclectical  blue-stocking  who  "  adapted  "  St. 
Francis's  works,  or  such  of  them  as  she  deemed  suitable,  to  the 
fastidious  taste  of  high ''  Anglicans  like  herself ;  remarks  on  the 
reading,  style,  and  methods  of  the  saint ;  all  these  things  are 
spoken  of  in  their  place. 

The  volume  of  letters  is  but  the  first  of  eight  of  the  Library 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales''  which  are  in  preparation.  In  it  the 
reader  will  find  advice  suited  to  almost  every  class  of  men  and 
women,  magistrates  and  courtiers,  widows,  ^wives,  and  dis- 
appointed young  ladies;  there  is  even  a  letter  to  a  lady  who 
thought  of  instituting  a  breach  of  promise  "  suit  against  some 
defaulting  squire ;  new  year's  greetings,  scoldings,  gentle  raillery, 
all  sorts  of  topics,  find  their  place  in  this  collection. 

There  is  an  appropriateness  in  the  selection  which  the  bishop 
of  Newport  has  made  of  Father  Mackey,  as  editor  and  translator  of 
the  works  of  the  great  bishop  of  Geneva.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  English  Benedictines  that  St. ,  Francis  much 
honoured  the  English  fathers  (at  St.  Edmund's  Monastery)  when 
he  was  at  Paris,"  and  that  one  day,  "  as  one  of  them  was  to  sing 
the  first  vespers  of  his  first  high  mass,  to  do  him  honour  that  holy 
apostolical  bishop  of  Geneva  stood  on  one  side  of  him,  and  R.  F. 
Gabriel  Giflford,  then  archbishop  and  duke  of  Rheims,  «tood  on 
the  other."  ^  This  was  not  the  only  point  of  contact  between  St. 
Francis  and  the  Benedictines.  The  famous  monk  of  Cluny,  D. 
Gilbert  Genebrard,  had  been  his  professor  in  sacred  scripture; 
the  venerable  Claude  Grenier,  who  selected  St.  Francis  for  his 
coadjutor  in  the  see  of  Geneva,  was  also  a  Benedictine ;  and  it 
was  the  saint's  desire  to  retire  in  his  latter  days  to  the  abbey  of 
Taillories,  of  which  he  may  be  reckoned  a  second  founder. 

It  is  but  fitting,  then,  that  a  Benedictine  of  St.  Edmund'a 
should  have  been  chosen  for  the  work  of  giving  English  Catholics 
an  accurate  and  excellent  translation  of  St.  Francis's  works. 
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PEINCIPLES  OP  RELIGIOUS  LIFE.^ 

It  is  a  gratifying  sign  of  the  times  to  see  so  many  excellent  works 
of  Catholic  interest  and  instruction  issuing  from  the  press;  it 
almost  makes  one  believe  that  the  old  charge  against  us  Catholics^ 
that  we  were  not  a  reading  body,  was  beginning  to  lose  its  point. 
Canon  Doyle's  most  recent  contribution  to  our  literature  will,  we 
suppose,  be  classed  by  the  great  majority  of  his  readers  among 
the  second  category  which  we  have  given  above ;  it  is  eminently 
a  work  of  instruction  rather  than  of  interest — of  interest,  that  is, 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term ;  though  far  bo  it  from  us 
to  suggest  that  the  knowledge,  scientific  and  practical,  of  the 
one  thing  necessary  does  not  possess  an  interest  of  the  highest 
and  most  sacred  kind. 

In  compiling  this  work  on  the  principles  of  religious  life, 
the  learned  author  has  very  wisely,  we  think,  departed  from  a 
practice  only  too  common  among  a  certain  school  of  writers,  of 
drawing  their  inspiration  from  certain  eminent  authors  of  asce- 
tical  works  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Instead  of  this,  he  has  gone  still  further  back,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Benedictine  tradition,  and  found  in  the  approved 
writings  of  Cassian  and  the  great  monastic  legislators  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  life  of  perfection.  The  excellent  manuals 
of  the  distinguished  Benedictine,  D.  Dominic  Schram,  a  German 
writer  of  the  last  century,  are  brought  into  constant  requisition, 
and  on  the  scientific  groundwork  thus  laid  down,  the  whole 
theory  of  the  religious  life  is  exhibited  to  the  reader.  The  old 
familiar  comparisons  of  the  solid  writers  of  other  times  are  here 
found  side  by  side  with  many  a  striking  and  original  simile,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  author.  The  doctrine  taught  is 
enforced  in  a  fluent  and  pleasing  style,  and,  no  mean  recommen- 
dation in  a  work  of  this  serious  nature,  the  sections  into  which 
the  book  is  divided  are  not  too  long.  This  is  an  excellence 
which  is  not  so  common  as  we  could  wish ;  who  does  not  re- 
member the  feeling  of  despair  which  has  come  over  one,  too 
often  with  a  fatal  result,  on  seeing  the  endless  chapters  of  some 
of  the  scientific  treatises  with  which  we  are  familiar?  Canon 
Doyle's  resting-places  are  frequent  enough  for  the  most  fastidious 

^  Principlfis  of  Religious  Life.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Francis  Cuthbert  Doyle, 
O.8.B.,  Canon  of  Newport  and  Menevia.   London :  Washbourne,  1883. 
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of  modern  'readers,  who  by  thia  means  will  not  improbably  be 
tempted  to  read  on  farther  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

A  usefal  feature  is  the  analytical  table  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
wherein  the  chapters  are  briefly  summed  up,  and  the  leading 
divisions  of  each  treatise,  the  objections  and  their  refutation,  the 
examples  and  application  of  various  points  briefly  laid  before 
the  reader.  The  obvious  utility  of  this  appendix  will  commend 
the  work  to  those  whose  duty  requires  them  to  have  and  to  impart 
a  knowledge  of  the  reason,  methods,  and  practice  of  the  ascetical 
Kfe. 


THE  BATHES  OF  BATHE'S  AYDE,  IN  THE  REIGN 
OP  CHARLES  11.^ 

j 

To  Mr.  Charles  E.  Davis,  F.S.A,,  we  are  indebted  for  a  mono- 
graph on  the  state  of  the  celebrated  baths  of  Bath  in  the  reign  of 
the  merry  monarch.  In  our  last  number  we  took  occasion  to 
allude  to  some  of  the  points  of  interest  which  Bath  offers  to  the 
student  of  English  social  life,  an  interest  which  the  unique  place 
filled  by  the  city  in  the  last  century  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  afford.  In  this  handsomely  printed  volume,  restricted  as  it  is 
to  less  than  a  hundred  pages,  Mr.  Davis  has  put  together  a  great 
deal  of  information  on  one  source,  and  that  of  course  the  prin- 
cipal one,  of  the  importance  of  Bath,  namely,  the  hot  mineral 
springs  which  gave  the  city  its  name,  its  fame,  and  its  prosperity. 

The  recent  discoveries  which  have  been  made  of  a  large  Roman 
bath,  of  unrivalled  magnificence,  close  to  the  historic  pump 
room,  and  to  the  south-west  of  the  Abbey  Church,  have  drawn 
anew  the  attention  of  archeaologists  to  the  taste  and  culture  of 
the  Roman  civilizers  of  Britain.  To  Mr.  Davis,  as  city  architect, 
and  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Bath,  the  task  has  fallen  of 
unearthing  and  preserving  these  really  remarkable  remains,  and 
so  far  the  work  has  been  well  and  conscientiously  performed  j 
may  means  be  forthcoming  to  prosecute  what  has  been  so  well 
begun  I  Two  illustrations  of  more  than  local  interest  adorn  this  | 
book :  one  exhibits  a  plan,  or  rather  a  bird's-eye  view,  of  the  city  i 
by  Gilmore,  we  believe,  in  1694 ;  the  other  is  a  photographic  re- 
production of  a  remarkably  curious  drawing  showing  the  two 

*  The  Bathes  of  Bathe's  Ayde  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  IL  Bath  :  Lewis  and 
Son,  "  The  Herald  "  Office,  North  Gate. 
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great  baths^  the  king^s  and  the  queen's,  as  they  were  called,  in 
1675.  To  those  who  would  know  all  that  need  be  known  of  the 
varying  fortunes  of  Aqu89  Sulis,  Caerbadon,  Akemancester,  Bath^ 
or  rather  of  the  thermal  springs  on  which  its  chief  renown  rests, 
Mr.  Davis's  work  will  be  welcome.  We  will  conclude  by  giving 
some  Knes  from  the  "  Faerie  Queene/'  quoted  by  Mr.  Davis, 
hoping  that  their  quaintness  and  interest,  will  excuse  us  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  more  familiar  with  the  great  poem  of 
Spenser  than  ourselves : — 

Behold  the  bojling  bathes  at  Caerbadon, 
Which  seeth  with  secret  fire  etemaUj, 
And  in  their  entrailles,  full  of  quick  Brimston, 
Nourish  the  flames  which  thej  are  warmed  upon, 
That  to  their  people  wealth  they  forth  do  well. 
And  health  to  every  forreyne  nati(m." 


HISTORIC  HOUSES  IN  BATH  AND  THEIR  ASSOCIA- 

TIONS/ 

The  second  portion  of  Mr.  Peach's  little  work  is  fully  as  interest- 
ing as  the  former,  which  we  noticed  in  our  July  number.  The 
names  of  Christopher  Anstey,  author  of  the  once  famous  and  still 
popular  satire,  "New  Bath  Guide;''  of  Walter  Savage  Lander,  of 
Jane  Austen,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Macauley,  and  many  more 
besides  who  have  won  a  place  in  English  literature,  give  occasion 
for  much  interesting  gossip  about  the  old  city  which  they  knew 
and  loved  so  well.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  author  has 
taken  objection  to  some  ill-natured  remarks  of  the  late  Charles 
Dickens  about  Bath  (pp.  123,  124),  and  given  a  satisfactory 
explanation  to  the  spleen  which  the  author  of  Pickwick  "  con- 
ceived in  his  latter  days  against  the  city  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  some  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  most  charming  experiences. 
Much  information  is  given  of  the  famous  William  Pitt's  long 
connection  with  Bath,  which  he  represented  for  several  years  in 
Parliament.  Mr.  Peach  has  promised  a  second  series  of  "  His- 
toric Houses,"  to  which  we  look  forward  with  interest. 

^  Historic  Houses  in  Bath  and  their  Associations.  Part  II.  By  R.  E. 
Peach. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

St.  Gregory's  has  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  chapter  fathers 
of  the  English  Benedictine  congregation.  The  sixty-sixth  general 
chapter  (a  chapter  is  held,  as  a  general  role,  once  every  four  yean) 
commenced  its  sittings  at  Downside  on  Tuesday,  November  27th.  On 
the  resignation  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Burchall  of  the  presidency  which  he 
has  held  for  over  twenty-nine  years  (a  period  unequalled  in  the  annals  of 
the  congregation)  the  Very  Reverend  Dom  Anselm  O'Gorman,  prior  of 
St.  Edmund's,  Douay,  was  elected  in  his  place.  Father  Oswald  O'Neill 
succeeds  Father  O'Gorman  as  prior  of  Douay.  Father  Edmund  Moore  is 
again  provincial  of  Canterbury ;  Father  Aidan  Hickey  succeeds  Father 
Bury  as  provincial  of  York ;  and  Father  Basil  Hur worth,  lately  of  St. 
Michael's,  becomes  prior  of  Ampleforth.  Father  Wilfrid  Raynal  is  once 
again  cathedral  prior  of  St.  Michael's,  Belmont,  and,  needless  to  say, 
Father  Aidan  Gasquet  is  still  prior  of  Downside. 


The  seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  the  St.  Gregory's  Society  was 
held  at  Downside  last  July.  Before  giving  a  short  resume  of  the  pro^ 
ceedings  it  may  be  as  well  to  furnish  a  few  comparative  statistics  which  will 
show  at  a  glance  the  steady  increase  in  prosperity  of  the  Society.  In  1877 
the  Society  numbered  120  members  (including  14  life-members) ;  in  1878 
there  were  146  members  (including  22  life-members)  ;  in  1879  there  were 
168  members  (including  23  life  members) ;  in  1880  there  were  203  mem- 
bers (including  27  life  members)  ;  in  1881  there  were  209  members  (in- 
cluding 28  life-members) ;  in  1882  there  were  230  members  (including 
30  life  members);  and  in  1883  the  Society  numbers  239  members,  of 
whom  29  are  life  members.  Besides  these  there  are  the  honorary  mem- 
bers, and  the  community  for  whom  a  composition  of  £5  a  year  is  paid. 
The  capital  balance-sheet  published  in  1878  shows  an  invested  capital  of 
£231  16«.,  and  the  capital  account  is  1883  is  £401  17s.  Sd. 

Such  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  they  are  due  to  the  unfailing 
energy  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  and  the  strong  personal  interest  taken 
in  it  by  the  members. 

At  the  general  meeting  last  July,  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Herman  Lescher) 
presented  a  report  on  the  general  condition  of  the  society,  and  the  Editor 
of  the  "  Downside  Review  "  reported  on  the  history  and  prospects  of  that 
periodical. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to :  an  expenditure  of  £100 
on  the  publication  of  the  "  Downside  Review"  for  the  year  1883  ;  a  sum 
of  money  sufficient  to  give  £5  to  each  student  who  had  passed  the  matri- 
culation examination,  1883,  in  the  first  division ;  a  sum  of  £50  for  prizes 
for  proficiency  in  studies,  and  a  sum  of  £6  towards  expenses  incurred  in 
keeping  the  Society's  accounts  for  the  current  year. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Society  since  its 
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foundation  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  1 
far:— 

Expenses  of  management :  ^ — 

Books  and  stationery 
,  Postages  .... 

Printing  reports,  circulars,  &c. 

Investment  of  funds  . 

Sundries  .... 

Prizes  for  studies,  &c.  ; — 
Studies  .... 
Athletic  sports  . 
Music  .... 
Natural  history  . 

Grants  in  aid : — 
Petre  library 
Junior  library  . 
Sodality  .... 
Workshop 
Cricket-ground. 
Photograph  albums  . 

Downside  Review  *' ' 
Medal  .... 

Chaplain's  stipend 


work  which  it  has  accomplished  so 


£ 

«. 

d. 

10 

0 

8 

16 

6 

7 

42 

15 

6 

0 

5 

0 

4 

15 

1 

145 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

£    9.  d. 


74    2  10 


158    0  0 


283    0  O 
700 


Total,  ^522    2  10 


A  very  careful  regulation  was  made  in  the  constitutions  of  the  St. 
Gregory's  Society  (or  rather,  we  find  on  examination  that  the  regulation  i» 
one  made  only  by  the  Council  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  18th  of  July, 
1877)  that  the  capital  of  the  Society  should  be  invested  by  the  trustees  in 
such  securities  only  as  trustees  are  authorized  by  act  of  Parliament  to 
invest  in.  All  very  right  and  proper  and  cautious,  no  doubt,  from  one  point 
of  view.  But  is  there  really  any  necessity  for  such  extreme  caution,  which 
results  in  our  getting  about  three  per  cent,  for  our  money  ?  We  are  not 
widows  and  orphans,  and  if  we  did  speculate  with  a  little  more  audacity, 
even  supposing  that  it  resulted  in  our  funds  being  irretrievably  swept  away 
— well,  I  suppose  we  should  survive  and  build  up  again.  Seriously,  a 
little  more  interest  for  our  capital  would  materially  assist  the  income 

*  The  expenses  of  management  are  calculated  only  up  to  the  date  of  the 
meeting  in  July,  1883. 

^  This  sum  includes  an  amount  of  £50  granted,  in  1883,  to  be  applied  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

^  Includes  a  sum  not  exceeding  £50  as  might  be  required,  voted  when  the 
"  Downside  Review  "  became  the  property  of  the  Society. 
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annually  at  our  disposal.  Merely  as  an  example  of  an  investment  quite 
sufficiently  secure,  might  we  suggest,  for  instance,  the  H.  K.  and  S.  bank 
(it  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  not  to  be  more  precise)  ?  This  bank  pays 
five  per  cent,  on  fixed  deposits.  Besides  which,  there  would  be  no  broker's 
charges  to  pay.  We  beg  at  least  to  call  our  treasurer  s  attention  to  the 
question  in  general* 


Work  has  been  resumed  on  the  tower  of  the  new  church,  and  during 
the  autumn  about  twepty  feet,  more  or  less,  have  been  added  to  the  previous 
structure.  One  of  the  three  stages  of  belfry  windows  is  now  complete, 
and  the  general  external  appearance  of  the  church  is  immensely  improved 
in  consequence.  The  great  two-ton  bell  has  now  wherein  to  swing  and 
ring — when  it  comes.  The  church,  besides  making  way  heavenwards,  has 
been  developing  downwards  also ;  for  the  foundations  of  the  undercroft 
beneath  the  eastern  Lady  Chapel  were  put  in  during  the  summer.  Eight 
of  the  graves  which  it  includes  are  now  occupied ;  the  bodies  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  De  Paiva  family  having  been  brought  from  other  places  to  lie  at 
Downside.  Father  Placid  de  Paiva,  whose  memory  is  still  fresh  amongst 
us,  was  moved  from  the  little  cemetery  to  be  buried  before  the  altar  of  the 
chapel  which  the  generosity  of  his  family  is  preparing  to  build. 

The  brick-works,  which  have  been  a  subject  of  no  small  interest,  have 
turned  out  a  great  success.  Much  of  the  clay  which  has  been  excavated 
behind  the  new  church  has  been  transformed  into  excellent  building 
material  since  our  last  number,  and  more  we  hope  will  follow  in  due  time. 


A  well-built,  not  unhandsome,  long-looked-for,  and  very  commodious 
erection,  kno^vn  to  the  rising  generation  for  subtle  reasons  of  its  own  as 

Hamilton  Palace,"  will  shortly  be  opened  for  public  use.  The  name 
must  not  mislead  our  readers :  the  edifice  in  question  is  not  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  the  familiar  Palace,"  sacred  to  music  and  the  drama, 
over  the  study-room'  of  1858,  which  remains  as  it  was.  The  new  building 
to  which  we  allude  projects  eastwards  from  the  junction  cloister;"  t.e. 
the  corridor  connecting  the  new  refectory  with  the  previously  existing  parts 
of  the  college ;  the  architecture  of  the  spacious  building  is  gothic,  of 
course.  There  are  ample  means  of  ingress  and  egress,  and  on  the  whole 
it  is  exceedingly  well  fitted  throughout.  We  understand  that  the  name 
Lateran  Palace  has  been  suggested  instead  of  the  first  given,  but  nothing 
has  been  as  yet  definitely  settled. 


Talking  of  building,  and  bricks  and  mortar,  reminds  us  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  north  transept  of  the  Pro-Cathedral  church  of  St.  Michael,  at 
Belmont,  near  Hereford,  which  is  undertaken  as  a  memorial  chantry  to 
the  late  Bishop  of  Newport,  the  Right  Rev.  J.  J.  Brown,  D.D.,  O.S.B., 
is  approaching  completion,  and  will  be  an  immense  improvement  to  the 
beautiful  Priory  Church,  and  a  fitting  souvenir  of  him  whose  name  it  bears. 
The  same  church,  too,  has  made  a  good  beginning  with  its  peal  of  bells ;  the 
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largest,    Seraphim,"  is  already  in  its  place,  and  the  second,  Cheru- 


The  augmentatio  honi  gregis  is,  according  to  St.  Benedict,  a  legitimate 
subject  of  congratulation.  Accordingly  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  solemn 
profession  of  three  choir  monks  of  Downside,  BB.  Conrad  Banckaert, 
Aelred  Kindersley,  and  Edmund  Kendal ;  the  last  a  grand-nephew  of  our 
late  worthy  correspondent  D.  Nicholas,  the  "  Old  Gregorian.**  The  pro- 
fession was  on  Sunday,  October  21st;  on  the  following  Sunday  the 
above-mentioned  religious  received  the  subdiaconate ;  DD.  Ildefonsus 
Campbell  and  Cuthbert  Butler,  the  diaconate ;  DD.  Aidan  Howlett  and 
Joseph  Colgan,  the  priesthood.  The  ordination  was  held  in  the  conven- 
tual church  of  Downside  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 


Father  Ephrem  Guy  must  be  felicitated  on  the  handsome  reredos  (the 
gift  of  Mr.  Baker  Gabb),  which  has  been  erected  in  the  church  of  St. 
Michael  at  Abergavenny.  Wall,  of  Cheltenham,  who  has  wrought  so 
much  beautiful  carving  and  sculpture  at  Downside,  has  not  lost  his  cun- 
ning. And  if  we  may  presume  to  say  so,  the  sermon  which  the  bishop  of 
Newport  preached  at  the  unveiling  of  the  reredos  was  more  than  worthy  of 
the  occasion. 


The  friends  of  the  Benedictine  order  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  new 
convent  of  the  Benedictine  nuns  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration  is  shortly  to 
be  opened  at  Dumfries.  The  foundation  is  owing  to  the  piety  and  zeal  of 
the  late  Dowager  Lady  Herries,  whose  last  work,  before  her  lamented 
death  in  Rome,  was  to  obtain  the  sanction  and  blessing  of  the  Holy 
Father  for  the  future  community.  The  nuns  will  be  drawn  from  the 
monastery  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  Arras,  established  in  1802. 

Do  any  of  our  readers  who  were  at  Downside  in  1859  recollect  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  picture,  and  other  marks  of  affection  and  esteem  to  Dr. 
Sweeney,  Prior  of  St.  Gregory's,  on  his  feast  day,  J une  6th  ?  The  picture, 
a  lithograph  of  St.  Norbert  preaching,  copied  from  the  painting  of  the 
Flemish  artist.  Van  Orley,  has  found  its  way  back  to  Downside,  and  now 
hangs  in  the  monks*  dormitory. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here,  that  a  worthy  member  of 
our  Society,  Mr.  Quinn  of  Bath,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Bath  School  Board,  to  fill  the  place  so  long  and  worthily  held  by  the  late 
Abbot  Sweeney. 


The  late  Father  Nicholas  Kendal  long  possessed  a  very  interesting  relic 
connected  with  one  of  our  Gregorian  martyrs,  Father  Philip  Powel,  O.S.B. 
It  consists  of  a  small  brass  cross  with  a  silver  figure  of  our  Lord,  the  work- 
manship being  in  the  style  of  the  late  IBth  century.  This  cross  has 
been  for  years  in  the  possession  of  various  members  of  the  Kendal  family, 
and  a  constant  tradition  tells  us  that  it  was  used  and  worn  by  the  holy 
martyr.    It  is  but  fitting  that  it  should  once  more  come  back  to  the  com* 


bim,"  has  been  promised. 
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munity  of  which  Father  Philip  Powel  was  one  of  the  greatest  glories. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  his  life  formed  the  third  of  our  series  of 


The  latest  addition  to  the  Downside  picture  gallery  is  a  fine  painting, 
life-size,  of  the  head  of  our  Lord.  It  is  on  canvas,  141-  x  18  inches,  and 
attributed  to  Guido  Reni.  The  head  is  crowned,  somewhat  thrown  back, 
and  leans  very  much  towards  the  right  shoulder.  The  expression  of 
agony  is  very  striking ;  the  eyes  look  up  to  heaven,  and  the  mouth  is  open. 
It  is  not  an  "  ecce  homo,"  but  the  body,  to  judge  from  the  position  of  the 
shoulders,  would  seem  to  be  hanging  on  the  cross.  The  picture  is  in  a 
quaint,  but  suitable  frame  of  black  and  gold,  and  was  given  in  September 
last  to  Fr.  Maurus  Suter. 


Some  day  or  other  we  must  have  an  account  of  the  manuscripts  in  the 
library  of  St.  Gregory's.  It  is  true,  the  collection  is  not  a  very  remarkable 
one,  but  it  has  some  interesting  features,  such  as  the  collection  of  inedited 
works  of  Father  Baker,  Father  Mannock,  <fec.  A  slight  addition  to  this 
department  has  recently  been  made  by  the  purchase  of  two  small  manu- 
script volumes,  the  one  an  opusculum  of  the  distinguished  ascetical  writer 
D.  Augustine  Baker,  O.S.B.,  the  other  ^^a  little  tract  concerning  the  ob- 
ligation which  men  have  to  Almes  deedes,  and  the  benefit  which  the 
givers  thereby  receive."  Father  Baker's  opusculum  is  entitled  "The 
order  of  teaching,  or  a  brief  Calender  for  the  helpe  of  the  memorie  of  a 
spirituall  Instructour,  whereon  he  is  more  at  large  to  proceeds  in  discourse 
and  practice  with  his  Disciple.*  It  consists  of  207  pages,  and  bears  the 
date  "Septem:  6,  anno  1636."  It  was  at  one  time  the  property  of 
"  Fran:  Gascoigne,"  whose  initials  are  stamped  on  the  cover,  and  subse- 
quently of  D.  Robert  Benedict  Steare,  O.S.B.,  a  monk  of  St.  Gregory's, 
and  prior  of  his  monastery  from  1737  to  1745.  The  exhortation  to  alms- 
giving is  by  T.  R.,  whose  name  we  need  not  despair  of  identifying ;  letters 
of  approval  from  two  reverend  and  learned  men,"  A.  W.,  and  F.  H., 
are  prefixed.  Of  these  works  more  will  be  said  when  our  catalogue  of 
MSS.  is  ready  for  our  readers. 


Two  very  valuable  inedited  manuscripts  of  the  famous  work  *'De  Imi- 
tatione  Christi,"  or  at  least  of  portions  of  it,  are  at  present  at  St.  Gregory's, 
lent  by  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Clifton.  One,  if  not  both 
the  MSS.  was  formerly  in  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Erfurt,  now  sup- 
pressed, and  they  were  purchased  about  forty  years  ago  by  the  late  Very 
Rev.  John  Williams,  canon  of  Clifton.  The  documents  deserve  a  more  care- 
ful examination  than  they  have  yet  received,  as  they  will,  it  seems  pro- 
bable, go  some  way  to  disprove  the  claims  which  are  advanced  in  support 
of  Thomas  ^  Kempis'  title  to  the  authorship  of  the  "  Imitation."  Unfor- 
tunately, neither  of  the  versions  bears  any  date.  The  larger  of  the  manu- 
scripts, Codex  A,  we  will  call  it,  contains  five  books  of  the  "  Imitation  " 
instead  of  the  usual  four.  The  first  book  corresponds  in  the  number  of 
its  chapters  (twenty-five  in  all)  with  the  usual  modern  editions;  the 
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second  book  is  a  tractatus  de  Purgatione  "  attributed  to  Calcar ;  the  third 
book  corresponds  to  that  which  is  usually  placed  second ;  the  fourth,  of 
fiftj-four  chapters,  answers  to  our  modern  third  book,  which  has  fifty-nine ; 
the  fifth  and  last,  like  the  usual  fourth  book,  is  concerned  with  the  holy 
communion.  The  numerous  minor  differences  cannot  here  be  pointed  out. 
We  have  said  that  this  Codex  A  bears  no  date :  but  another  manuscript, 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Canon  Williams,  in  the  same  handwriting, 
bears  the  date  1411.^  The  earliest  date  at  which  Thomas  &  Kempis  is 
claimed  to  have  written  the    Imitation  "  is  1425. 

The  volume  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  has,  in  a  comparatively 
modem  hand,    Liber  B.  M.  V.  in  Huysburg,"  on  its  title  page ;  on  its  cover, 

D.  Bonaventur:  Dialogus  de  Interior!  Homie.    £t  qidem  alii  Tractatus." 

The  second  manuscript.  Codex  B,  contains  only  the  first  book  of  the 
^Imitation,"  in  twenty-five  chapters.  Bound  up  with  it,  besides  several 
other  tracts  in  a  more  recent  hand,  is  a  Tractatus  de  arte  moriendi 
bene,"  in  the  same  hand,  same  ink,  &c.,  as  the  Imitation."  At  the  end 
of  the  Imitation  "  is  this  colophon :  Explicit  tractatus  de  ymitatione 
xti  compilatus  per  virum  ^  (?)  carthusianum  (?)  cujus  nomen  in  libro  vitae 
nunc  et  in  aetemum  nominatur."  The  colophon  at  the  end. of  the  com- 
panion treatise  has  these  words :  Explicit  tractatus  de  arte  moriendi 
palcherrime  scriptus  fer:  4^  (?)  circa  festum  ....  beatissimse  Virginis 
Mariae."  In  the  space  indicated  by  the  dots  in  the  above  colophon  the 
word  sanctificationis  "  (or  rather  its  abbreviation  ^^scificaois  **)  has  been 
half  erased.  On  this  the  claim  of  the  codex  to  careful  examination  rests. 
In  some  parts  of  Europe  the  festival  of  our  blessed  Lady's  conception  was 
called  the  feast  of  her  Sanctification ;  but  in  1439  the  council  of  Basle 
gave  orders  that  the  title  "  Sanctificationis  *'  should  be  altered  to  "con- 
ceptionis."  Now,  the  "  Explicit "  in  which  "  Sanctificationis "  occurred 
is  in  a  different  hand  from  the  treatise  itself,  yet  the  critical  word 
"  ianctificationia^*  written  before  1439,  there  appears,  and  was  itself  of  later 
date  than  the  treatise  in  connection  with  which  it  is  written.  Thus  we 
may  fairly  suppose  that  the  smaller  Codex  B  was  written  some  years  before 
H39 ;  the  other.  Codex  A,  somewhere  about  1411.  If  f^urther  and 
critical  examination  should  bear  out  these  deductions,  a  real  advance  in 
^e  "  Imitation  "  controversy  will  have  been  made. 

In  previous  numbers  we  have  several  times  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
St.  Gregory's  Society  would  consider  the  necessity  of  forming  a  collection 
of  books  and  objects  of  all  descriptions  relating  to  St.  Gregory's.  In  order 
that  such  a  collection  should  be  properly  formed,  it  would  be  necessary,  if 
possible,  that  the  Society  should  maintain  a  room  in  the  college  for  its 
preservation,  where  it  might  be  easily  inspected,  and  that  a  librarian  or 
archivist  should  be  appointed.  There  are  many  objects  of  interest,  such 
as  books  and  pictures,  the  programmes  of  entertainments,  some  of  the  para- 
phernalia used  in  the  plays  or  coronations,  or  the  king  s  cards,  the  systematic 

^  Thomas  k  Kempis  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  1378  or  1379.  He 
<iied  in  1481. 

The  abbreviations  are  somewhat  difficult  to  master  on  such  short  notice. 
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keeping  and  exhibition  of  which  now  ^vill  be  repaid  by  the  thanks  of  future 
generations.  But,  above  all,  we  think  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  Society  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  library  of  Gregorian  literature,  by 
acquiring  as  speedily  as  possible  a  collection  of  the  works  of  those  who 
have  been  educated  at  Downside.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  in 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  so  prolific  a  writer  as  one  amongst  us  whose  face 
we  see  at  all  gatherings  at  Downside,  the  author  should  present  a  copy  of 
all  his  books.  It  would  be,  besides,  a  graceful  compliment  to  a  writer  that 
the  Society  should  recognize  his  talent  by  the  acquisition  of  his  works.  It 
may  be  said  that  many  of  these  are  already  in  the  library  of  the  monastery. 
But  there  may  be,  perhaps,  other  ephemeral  productions  which  would  not 
be  easily  found,  unless  the  systematic  collection  of  all  such  literature  were 
made  a  special  point.  At  present,  we  are  many  of  us  in  ignorance  of  the 
literature  which  has  been  produced  by  old  Gregorians ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  would  prove  a  pleasure  to  a  great  number  at  the  annual 
gathering  if  they  could  find  such  a  collection  for  handy  reference. 

As  we  have  before  said,  there  are  few  things  relating  to  Downside 
which  are  not  worth  recording  and  safe  keeping.  For  the  moment, 
we  may  think  them  trivial,  but  future  generations  will  be  grateful  to 
us.  What,  also,  we  would  especially  wish  is  that  they  should  be  easily 
available  for  reference  in  our  own  day.  A  library  and  museum  of  objects 
of  interest  once  established  on  a  systematic  basis  would  speedily  grow  in 
importance;  and  as  it  became  more  extensive  and  valuable,  old  Gregorians 
would  doubtless  be  prompted  to  make  it  still  more  important  by  donations 
of  objects  of  value. 

We  cannot  allow  the  two  beautiful  etchings  in  the  last  number  to  | 
pass  without  reference  to  the  artist,  Dom  Leo  Almond,  O.S.B.,  who  has 
60  generously  devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  the  embellishment  of  every 
number  of  the  "Downside  Review,"  The  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Sweeney 
will  be  esteemed  by  all  who  revered  and  loved  him  ;  the  lodge  gates  will 
recall  to  all  of  us  our  first  glimpse  of  Downside. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  in  some  of  the  papers  about  coinci- 
dences, and  some  curious  things  have  been  said  concerning  them.  Here 
is  an  addition  to  the  list.  The  story  is  about  a  worthy  monk  who  now  lies 
quietly  in  the  little  cemetery  at  Dovmside — Br.  Alban  Banks,  whose  pre- 
mature death  on  January  27th,  1829,  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  his 
contemporaries.  Now,  in  diebus  iUis^  there  was  a  famous  old  raven  at  St. 
Laurence's,  Ampleforth,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  had  been  named 
^  Alban  Banks ; "  whether  from  some  supposed  resemblance  between  the 
monk  and  the  bird,  or  from  some  other  cause,  history  does  not  relate.  At 
last  the  poor  bird  went  the  way  of  all  birds,  and  his  youthful  friends,  the 
boys  in  the  school  at  Ampleforth,  were  greatly  grieved  to  lose  him.  Judge 
of  their  astonishment,  when  entering  the  chapel  on  the  very  morning  after  | 
they  had  consigned  their  feathered  friend  to  a  grave  in  a  corner  of  the  play- 
ground, they  saw  the  altar  draped  in  black,  and  heard  the  soul  of  Br. 
Alban  Banks  recommended  to  their  prayers  J 
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The  "  Downside  Review  "  has  given  its  readers  from  time  to  time  fac- 
similes of  several  of  the  pen-and-ink  drawings  from  the  old  debating 
book,  illustrating  the  diary  of  Mr.  Pips.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  these  sketches  were  the  work  of  the  late  Archbishop  Vaughan  while 
a  boy  in  the  school,  and  that  the  text  in  imitation  of  the  Pepysian  diary 
was  from  the  pen  of  Abbot  Sweeney.  To  the  late  right  reverend  abbot 
also  this  Review  is  indebted  for  the  very  interesting  articles  entitled 
"  Some  account  of  the  Monastery  and  College  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great." 
These  papers  he  carried  on  up  to  the  number  published  but  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  and  here,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  chapter,  they  stop. 

Another  of  our  most  constant  contributors  has  also  passed  away.  Very 
few  of  the  minor  articles  can  have  created  more  interest  than  those  quaintly 
written  notes  from  the  pen  of  the  "  Old  Gregorian."  He  was  absolutely 
the  first  wjio  sent  in  a  contribution  to  the  Review,  the  familiar  remini- 
scences continued  in  every  succeeding  number,  and  now  within  a  few  days, 
to  his  deep  regret,  the  editor  has  received  the  last  communication.  It  is  of 
four  lines  only,  And  runs  thus  :  "  The  infirmities  of  the  Old  Gregorian  are 
on  the  increase,  and  he  feels  his  time  cannot  be  long  in  this  world ;  yet 
having  been  asked  by  so  many  friends  to  bring  his  mind  to  the  subject 
.  .  .  Here,  scarcely  begun,  the  paper  ends,  and  the  pen  was  for  ever  laid 
down.  Those  who  remember  the  Old  Gregorian  in  his  last  days,  as  he 
sat  by  the  fire  in  the  room  he  had  not  quitted  for  months,  patient,  bright, 
cheerful,  and  communicative,  will  pardon  these  details. 


A  correspondent  writing  from  Brazil  tells  us  that  he  is  making  a  small 
collection  of  minerals,  birds,  insects,  small  beasts,  and  reptiles,  to  present 
to  the  museum.  This  is  good  news.  Sooner  or  later  some  real  interest 
will  be  taken  in  the  museum  and  a  practical  start  made.  In  the  present 
number  there  are  two  articles  on  the  subject,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that 
attention  may  at  length  be  aroused. 


We  are  informed  that  steps  are  contemplated  in  the  direction  of  build- 
ing a  gymnasium.  By  the  loss  of  the  room  which  has  lately  been  appro- 
priated to  the  meetings  of  the  chapter,  gymnastic  practice  has  now  to  be 
carried  on  amidst  the  turmoil  of  the  playroom.  The  estimated  cost  of  a 
practice-hall  38  feet  broad  by  60  feet  in  length  and  25  feet  high  is  £350. 


Some  mention  is  made  in  the  Retrospect  of  the  annual  concert  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Cecily,  and  we  have  been  furnished  with  a  programme  of  the 
music  performed  on  that  occasion.  From  accounts  which  have  reached  us 
it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  is  evidence  of  great  improve- 
ment in  the  choir ;  not  before  it  was  wanted.  Our  young  friend  Hugh 
Harting  is  especially  singled  out  for  notice  in  his  singing  of  "  The  lark 
now  leaves  his  watery  nest."  (Evidently  the  family  characteristic  love  of 
natural  history  follows  him  even  in  song.)  Well,  we  are  told  that  his 
voice  has  improved  both  in  tone  and  power ;  that  he  sings  with  con- 
fidence (which  is  half  the  battle)  and  with  great  accuracy.    We  are 
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glad  of  an  opportunity  of  giving  him  a  favourable  notice,jEx>ure72C(mra^er2» 
autres. 


The  prefect's  feast  (Father  Clement  Fowler's)  on  November  20th  went 
off  well,  despite  the  rain.  There  was  a  splendid  bonfire,  which  burnt 
magnificently,  even  if  the  fireworks  fizzled  and  sputtered  in  the  wet. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  prefects*  feasts  of  yore  ?  In  good  old  Oswalds 
time,  and  later,  as  we  celebrated  St.  Edmund,  or  St.  Clement.  How  we 
manufactured  our  own  squibs  and  crackers  and  maroons,  and  made  oar 
own  gunpowder  for  the  primitive  cannon!  For  days  beforehand  the 
atmosphere  was  redolent  with  powder.  How  on  the  night  itself  we 
sallied  forth  to  meet  the  vira  in  battle  array,  charged  them  with  rocket  and 
Roman  candle,  and  received  their  volleys  of  stones  in  reply ;  met  them 
with  fists  and  sticks,  and  routed  them  with  glory  1  How  finally,  in  the 
old  playroom,  immense  cans  (buckets  rather)  of  steaming  hot  punch,  and 
mountains  of  honest  plum-duiF  were  consumed,  songs  sung,  and  toasts  pro- 
posed. Now-a-days,  we  understand,  there  is  an  adjournment  to  the 
refectory  for  dessert,  with  wine — save  the  mark  !  Well,  it  is  better  so,  no 
doubt,  but  tell  it  not  aloud,  you  who  have  faith  in  the  good  old  days! 
Much,  no  doubt,  must  descend  into  limbo,  with  the  old  stage-coaches  and 
the  tinder-boxes ;  still,  for  all  that,  the  good  old  days  were — well,  they 
were  the  good  old  days. 


Martin  Howlett  has  recently  been  declared  a  Licentiate  in  Philosophy 
at  the  Apollinaris'  College  ill  Rome,  and  received  the  gold  medal. 
Frederick  Kilkelly  has  taken  his  B.A.  degree  and  obtained  a  senior 
moderatorship  with  a  gold  medal  at  Trinity  College,  and  (this  is  not 
exactly  a  propos,  but  the  news  has  come  to  us  together)  the  Sweetman 
colony  in  Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  our  old  friend 
John,  the  founder,  has  built  and  endowed  a  handsome  church  there 
in  honour  of  the  immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 


Is  there  one  boy  who  has  been  at  Downside  during  the  last  fifty  years 
(or  more,  perhaps)  who  does  not  remember  James  Lea — the  ever-green 
James  Lea,  the  same  to-day  as  he  was  (to  our  knowledge,  and  we  main- 
tain it  without  hesitation)  thirty  years  ago,  ever  young,  smiling,  kind,  and 
obliging?  James  will  indeed  see  with  pride  the  name  of  his  son,  F.J. 
Lea,  figuring,  as  it  does,  at  the  head  of  the  list  (with  2,150  marks)  at  the 
competition  for  commissions  in  the  medical  service  of  the  Royal  Navy  held 
in  August  last. 


A  paper  on  school  magazines  and  literature,  with  other  matters  of  the 
kind  and  reviewing  some  of  the  magazines  published  by  other  schools,  has 
been  prepared  for  this  number,  but  is  unavoidably  postponed.  The  only 
printed  magazines  published  by  Catholic  colleges  of  which  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  any  information  are  the  "Amoeba,"  the  "Oscotian,"andthe 
"  Stonyhurst  Magazine."    Should  any  of  our  readers  be  acquainted  with 
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others  tliey  will  confer  a  great  favour  by  forwarding  specimens,  at  least,  to 
the  editor  of  the  "  Downside  Review." 

Pressure  on  our  space  obliges  us  also  to  crowd  out,  for  the  present,  the 
promised  articles  on  Caer  Pensaulcoit,  on  Gregorian  bibliography,  and  an 
account  of  the  Sodality  Society  at  Downside,  now  in  the  third  century  of 
its  existence. 


The  Easter  number  of  the  "  Downside  Review  "  will  be  entirely  devoted 
to  scholastic  and  educational  matters.  There  will  be  well-digested 
articles  on  various  studies  by  professors,  and  notices  on  any  school  matters 
of  importance.  In  addition  we  hope  to  publish  an  essay  and  a  poem  by 
the  boys,  for  which  the  St.  Gregory's  Society  has  offered  prizes.  It  is 
necessary  that  these  should  be  sent  in  and  adjudicated  upon  not  later  than 
the  15th  March. 


We  have  been  requested  by  the  writer  of  the  article  on  St.  Augustine 
to  withdraw  some  of  the  statements  made  about  the  word  "  eulogia "  on 
the  foot  of  p.  49.  On  the  authority  of  Reyner  s  "  Apostolatus "  he  was 
led  into  saying  that  this  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  early  rule ;  but 
he  has  since  discovered  that  such  is  not  the  case.  It  occurs  in  St.  Basil's 
rule,  and  it  is  clear  that  St.  Benedict  borrowed  it  from  this  source ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  by  no  means  a  rare  word,  even  in  the  wide  sense  in  which  St. 
Benedict  uses  it,  with  the  early  monastic  writers :  though  how  far  this 
may  be  due  to  St.  Benedict  having  employed  it,  is  a  question.  But 
knowing,  as  we  do,  that  St.  Gregory  had  so  intimate  an  acquaintance 
with  St.  Benedict's  rule,  and  that  in  that  rule  so  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
these  eulogias ;  we  can  hardly  help  believing  that  St.  Gregory's  letter 
refers  to  St.  Benedict's  rule  as  being  that  of  his  Sicilian  monasteries,  and 
therefore  of  St.  Andrew's.  The  inferences,  though  somewhat  weakened, 
are  still  of  ample  cogency  to  take  their  place  in  the  cumulative  argument 
developed  in  the  article. 


The  Debating  Society  has  been  revived  this  year.  The  meetings  are 
held  once  a  fortnight  for  purposes  of  debate  and  reading  of  essays  alter- 
nately. We  hope  in  our  next  number  to  be  able  to  give  some  detailed 
account  of  the  proceedings. 


We  see  advertised  as  in  preparation  a  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Ward's 
philosophical  essays.  They  are  to  be  edited,  with  an  introductory  essay, 
hy  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  B.A.,  son  of  the  author,  and  an  old  Downside 
boy. 


Dom  Edmund  Ford  has  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  sub-prior  of  St. 
Gregory's,  in  the  place  of  Dom  Gregory  Murphy,  who  has  been  summoned 
to  the  apostolic  mission.  He  will  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  prefect  of 
studies  in  the  school. 
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We  hear  that  Dom  Boniface  Wimmer,  abbot  of  St.  Vincent's,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  arch-abbot  of  the  American. 
Cassinese  congregation,  and  has  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  the  Ca'ppa 
Magna. 


The  follo^ving  statistics  of  the  total  weights  of  the  various  materials 
used  in  the  erection  of  that  portion  of  the  church  already  above  ground 
will  be  interesting  : — 

Tons.    Cwts.  lbs. 


Bath  stone  used  in  church  and  tower  , 

2,162 

11 

0 

Hough  stones  ..... 
Bricks  (about  70,000)  .... 

3,260 

0 

0 

210 

0 

0 

liime  ....... 

244 

0 

0 

Ashes  and  cinder  (for  mortar)  . 

860 

0 

0 

Cement  ...... 

12 

0 

0 

Tiles  for  roofing  ..... 

44 

0 

0 

Copper  nails ...... 

Timber  for  roofing .       •       .       .  . 

0 

4 

75 

90 

0 

0 

Timber  for  flooring  ... 

10 

0 

0 

Sheet  lead  for  flat  roofs,  gutters^  &c. . 

() 

0 

Galvanized  sheet  iron  .... 

0 

10 

0 

Iron  girders  ...... 

6 

0 

0 

Galvanized  iron  bars  for  glazing 

0 

5 

0 

Solder  

0 

0 

96 

Beer  stone  used  in  reredos 

25 

0 

0 

Pennant  stone  steps  in  tower  . 

20 

10 

0 

Pennant  stone  corbels  .... 

5 

10 

0 

Pennant  stone  from  cloister  to  church 

1 

5 

0 

Kinton  steps  ..... 

7 

0 

0 

Draycott  altar  steps  .... 

4 

4 

0 

First  stage  of  belfry — 

Westwood  stone  .... 

161 

0 

0 

Rough  stone  .       .  . 

70 

0 

0 

Lime  ...... 

15 

0 

0 

Ashes  and  cinder    .        .        .  . 

50 

0 

0 

Cement  ..... 

0 

9 

0 

Total  weight  of  material  now  above  ground 

7,255 

9 

30 

In  addition  to  the  usual  school  prizes,  the  following  will  be  offered  for 
competition  at  the  final  Examinations,  1884  : — 

Prize  offered  by  the  College. 

1.  For  honours  in  the  London  Matriculation  Examination.     5    0  0 
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Prizes  offered  by  St.  Gregory's  Society. 

£  %,  d. 

2.  For  honours  in  the  London  Matriculation  Examination .      5    0  0 


3.  In  Classics  1000 

4.  In  Mathematics  10    0  0 

5.  In  English  Composition  .        •        .        .        .  ..500 

6.  In  French     .        .        ,        .        .        .        .  .500 

Prize  offered  by  Sir  John  Day. 

7.  For  the  "  Best  Grecian  "  10  10  0 


Prizes  offered  by  J.  E.  Hartino,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

8.  For  the  best  Essay  on  a  Natural  History  Subject 

9.  For  the  best  Collection  ...... 

Prize  offered  by  a  Friend  of  St.  Gregory's. 


10.  In  Music   3    0  0 

Prizes  offered  by  James  Ford,  Esq. 

11.  For  Excellence  and  Energy  in  Games  and  Pastimes     .  5    0  0 

12.  For  Boxing   10  0 


The  special  conditions  on  which  these  prizes  are  awarded  will  be 
mblished  shortly,  and  will  appear  in  our  Easter  number.  In  consequence 
of  the  renewal  of  the  "  Day  Prize,"  that  offered  by  St.  Gregory's  Society 
in  Classics  will'  probably  be  somewhat  reduced.  So  far  as  may  be  possible 
the  examinations  for  these  various  prizes  will  be  conducted  and  the 
prizes  awarded  by  external  examiners. 


Our  obituary  list  is  a  sad  and  lengthy  one  this  year.  On  it  appear  the 
names  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  Abbot  Sweeney,  Mr.  James  Vincent 
Harting  (who  came  to  Downside  as  a  boy  in  1825),  Father  Kendal,  Denis 
O'Conor,  Francis  Codd,  and  Sir  John  Corrigan.  Francis  Codd,  who 
had  entered  the  army,  died  at  Madras  on  the  8th  of  September.  He  was 
to  have  sailed  the  next  day  for  home,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  voyage 
would  have  helped  his  recovery.  Sir  John  Corrigan  was  the  only  son  of 
the  late  Captain  Corrigan,  drd  Dragoon  Guards,  and  grandson  of  the  late 
Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  M.D.,  the  distinguished  Irish  physician,  to  whose 
title  he  succeeded  in  February,  1880.  He  went  to  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
last  May,  in  good  health,  and  there  caught  a  fever  to  which  he  succumbed, 
after  a  fortnight's  illness,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years.  The  baronetcy 
is  now  extinct. 
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BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  AND  MARRIAGES. 
Birth. 

Vauohan. — On  the  12th  November,  at  17,  Cromwell  Place,  the  wife 
of  Francis  Vaughan,  of  Courtfield,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

Marriages.  /vJy 

Campbell — Harding. — On  the  24th  at  St.  Joseph's  churcb, 

Mayfield,  by  the  Right.  Rev.  Monsignor  Sheehan,  Edward  Irwin,  second 
son  of  Alderman  Campbell,  J. P.,  27,  Mountjoy  Square,  Dublin,  to  Mary 
Josephine,  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  John  Harding,  B.L.,  of 
Alexandra  Place,  Cork. 

WoLSBLEY — Murphy. — On  the  18th  July,  at  the  Pro-Cathedral, 
Kensington,  by  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Father  Wolseley,  O.P.,  brother  of  the  bridegroom, 
Sir  Charles  Michael  Wolseley,  Bart.,  of  Wolseley,  Staffordshire,  to 
Anita  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  D.  T.  Murphj,  Esq.,  of  San  Francisco, 
U.S.A,,  and  49,  Queens  Gate,  S.W. 

Plowdbn — JvMV, — On  the  2nd  August,  at  St.  Mary's  Woolton, 
Lancashire,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Burchall,  O.S.B.,  Roger  Herbert, 
youngest  son  of  Charles  Plowden,  Esq.,  of  Rome,  to  Minnie,  only 
daughter  of  Henry  Jump,  Esq.,  of  Woodlands,  Gateacre. 

Green — Day. — On  the  17th  October,  at  St.  Mary's  church,  Bath, 
by  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford,  William  Green,  of  Cotham, 
Bristol,  to  Georgiana  Mary  Day,  daughter  of  Edward  Cecil  Day,  of  New 
York. 

Deaths. 

CoRRiGAN. — On  the  —  May,  at  Winnipeg,  Canada,  Sir  John  Corrigan, 
Bart.,  grandson  of  the  late  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  Bart,  M.D.,  aged 
twenty-three  years.  R.I.P. 

O'CoNOR. — On  the  26th  July,  at  his  residence,  110,  Queen's  Gate, 
S.W.,  Denis  Maurice  O'Conor,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 
R.I.P. 

Vaughan. — On  the  18th  August,  at  Ince  Blundell,  the  Most  Reverend 
Roger  Bede  Vaughan,  D.D.,  O.S.B,,  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age,  the  dOth  of  his  religious  profession,  and  the  10th  of  his 
episcopate.  R.I.P. 

Hartino. — On  the  30th  August,  at  his  residence.  No.  2,  Upper 
Montague  Street,  Russell  Square,  James  Vincent  Harting,  F.S.A.,  of 
24,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  Ladymead,  Harting,  Sussex,  in  the  72nd 
year  of  his  age.  R.I.P. 

CoDD. — On  the  8th  September,  at  Madras,  Francis  Codd.  R.I.P. 

Kendal. — On  the  4th  December,  at  Downside,  the  Rev.  James 
Nicholas  Kendal,  O.S.B.,  for  thirty  years  pastor  at  the  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  Redditch,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  the  58th 
of  his  religious  profession,  and  the  53rd  of  his  priesthood.  R.I.P. 
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The  Editor  of  the  "  Downside  Review  "  desires  it  to  be  under- 
stood  that  this  publication  is  the  property  of  the  lay  Society  of  8t, 
Oregory'Sy  that  it  is  edited  in  London,  and  that  the  monastery  and 
college  of  St.  Gregory' Sy  Downside  y  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  in  any  of  the  articles.  School  news  and  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  Order  are,  as  a  rwZe,  compiled  from  informa- 
Uon  received  principally  from  Downsidoy  and  they  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  otherwise  official. 

EDITORIAL. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  inaugurated  with  the  present  number 

a  system  making  the  Easter  publication  one  exclusively  devoted 

each  year  to  the  school  and  to  educational  matters.  Arrange- 

laents,  amongst  others,  had  been  made  to  publish  an  essay  and  a 

poem  by  boys  in  the  school,  for  which  prizes  had  been  oflfered  by 

the  St.  Gregory^s  Society.    It  has  not,  however,  been  found 

practicable  to  carry  out  the  scheme  this  year  in  its  entirety. 

Nevertheless,  articles  of  more  extended  interest,  such  as  "  Suc- 

cisa  Virescit and  "  Was  St.  Augustine  a  Benedictine  ?  have 

been  discontinued  (to  be  resumed  at  Midsummer),  and  the 

contents  of  this  number  relate,  with  one  exception,  to  the  school 
only. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  why  this  issue  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  usual,  and  without  any  illustrations.  The  means  at 
piir  disposal  being  restricted  within  certain  limits,  our  endeavour 
18  rather  to  present  annually  to  the  subscribers  a  certain  quantity 
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and  quality  of  matter  (to  be  considered  as  an  annual  volume)  tban 
to  guarantee  an  equal  bulk  and  quality  for  each  separate  number. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  our  first  aim  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  public 
at  large.  It  is  true  that  single  copies  are  sold^  for  the  sake  of 
convenience;  but  the  Review is  addressed  to,  and  compiled 
for,  annual  subscribers,  and  in  a  certain  sense  may  be  considered 
as  printed  for  private  circulation. 


THE  BUILDERS  OF  THE  GOTHIC 
CATHEDRALS. 

Who  were  ye,  men  of  might  ?    How  were  ye  named  ? 

Whence  came  ye  wondrous  ?    Whither  are  ye  gone  ? 

Who  reared  in  days  remote  these  structures  proud  — 

These  grand  elaborate  piles  ?    Oh,  strange,  most  strange. 

That  Glory  with  her  trumpet.  Rumour- winged, 

Who  mouths  continually  ambitions  less. 

Speaks  not  in  echoing  tones  of  you,  and  you. 

Who  were  as  magic  workers  in  your  time. 

And,  flush  of  projects,  held  of  small  account 

The  mean  enclosure  of  our  petty  Uves, 

But  built  as  for  millenniums  ! 

O'er  the  West, 
On  sovran  heights  of  hills,  on  river-slopes. 
On  sea-like  plains,  nor  seldom  by  the  sea. 
From  age  to  age,  your  towered  children  stand. 
Steadfast  as  stars  set  separate  in  the  sky 
(Like  them,  too,  lifting  up  to  loftiest  thoughts)  ; 
Of  kingly  capitals  the  pride  supreme — 
The  landmark  of  a  hundred  villages ; 
Some  sending  up  to  Heaven  arrowy  spires, 
Tvnnned,  or  in  clusters  light,  or  else  alone. 
With  handmaid  dome,  and  sculptured  pinnacle. 
And  daring  buttress  plunging  in  mid  air; 
And  others  stretching  o'er  the  peopled  towns 
Their  huge  black  moles,  like  warships  on  the  brine. 
Above  the  swarming  throng  of  boats  below; 
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Or  Kke  to  cKffs  precipitous,  at  which 
The  hoarse  deep  waves  of  generations  swift- 
Not  heard,  or  feebly  heard,  from  their  grey  tops — 
Beat,  and  shall  beat  for  ever. 

Silent  Fames  I 
0  Hearts  and  Hands !    Illustrious  Obscure ! 
Do  these,  the  mighty  outcomes  of  your  souls. 
Whom  to  construct  ye  disembowelled  hills. 
And  bared  broad  acres  of  Norwegian  wood  ; 
Whom  to  make  musical  ye  hung  with  bells. 
Tolling,  as  if  from  Heaven  invisible. 
In  volumes  ponderous  of  silvery  clang ; 
And  raised  within  great  fabrics  of  sweet  sound — 
Bold  architectures,  big  with  tuneful  breath, 
Bursting  betimes  in  storms  of  praise  and  prayer ; 
Do  these,  unto  the  voyager  amazed. 
Speak  with  no  feeble  purport,  lifting  him 
Into  the  higher  atmosphere  of  thought. 
Infusing  him  with  marvellous  delight 
At  all  the  thaumaturgic  qualities 
Which  hold  from  Faith — the  keystone  of  all  things — 
The  source  and  seal  of  every  high  resolve. 
The  mother  of  magnificence,  the  sun 
Whence  glory  emanates,  the  central  point 
From  whence  we  spread  and  soar. 

So,  witness  ye. 

Immortal  offspring  of  a  loftier  time — 

A  gladder,  stronger,  lovelier  time  than  now — 

To  that  I  sing.    With  thy  vast  bulk,  Cologne  ! 

Bear  witness,  thou,  who  art  of  all  thy  peers 

Finished  at  length,  by  far  the  first  and  best. 

Thou  Rhenish  wonder !    Rouen  be  not  back. 

Nor  towering  Steasbttrg,  nor  rich  Antwerp,  thou  ! 

Thou  of  the  seven  aisles,  and  spire  superb 

Which  mimics  dainty  lace  in  weighty  stone. 

Be  manifest  ye  Minsters  !    Ely,  Wells, 

(Peopled  with  statues,  fair-fa9aded  Wells !) 

liiNcoLN,  and  sovran  York,  and  others  more 

^ich  stud  the  white-cliffed  isle  I  Come  forth,  ye  Fanes  ! — 

Fanes  of  the  sumptuous  Iberian  realm, — 

Seville  and  proud  Toledo— treasury 
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Of  regal  gifts  and  gems  accumulate ; 

Nor  last  nor  leasts  amid  its  peers^  the  pile 

Of  lofty  Baecblona,  cavem-like. 

Hard  by  the  sparkling  main  5— nor  be  forgot^ 

Built  by  the  ^Frost- Sprite  from  the  neighbouring  Alps, 

In  snow-white  marble,  marvellous  Milan, 

Horrent  with  spike  and  pinnacle,  which  oft, 

Methinks,  as  icicles,  a  gust  might  snap 

And  shatter  on  the  city-flags  below. 

They  show  so  delicate.    0  hither  hie 

Before  my  fancy,  rosy-coloured  Mainz, 

Pisa,  Vienna,  tmce-high-altared  Worms,^ 

And  thou,  majestic  Boueqbs,  where  thou  stand'st — 

A  thing  of  beauty,  beautiful  for  ever — 

Amid  thy  sons  who  vaunt  thee. 


And  jubilant  acclaim  be  due  to  you, 
High-souled,  aspiring  architects  !    0  men  ! 
Ye  mimicked  Nature  in  her  majesty. 
And  in  the  midst  of  stifling  cities  raised 
An  artful  copy  of  her  feibrics  fair ; 
Her  hoar  primeval  forests  richly  dight 
With  clustered  trunks  of  stone,  arch'd  avenues. 
And  stems  conglomerate  of  marble  palm ; 
Of  her  vast  structures  an  exemplar  new — 
Her  solitary  grottos  calm  and  cool 
With  changeful  vistas — roofs  of  stalwart  ribs. 
And  comers  dimly  lit,  beneath  whose  vaults 
The  town-bred  victim  of  necessity. 
With  hat  defied,  reverent  and  opened  eye. 
Knowing  a  purer  sense — a  sweeter  air — 
May  hie  at  will,  and  there,  unseen  of  any. 
Feel  holy  Nature's  tranquillizing  gaze 
And  clasp  maternal,  even  as  he  were 
Out  in  the  fields,  or  up  the  sylvan  glade. 
With  the  great  branches  joining  overhead  ! 


*  The  Cathedral  of  Worms  is  notable  for  having  two  high  altars  and  two 
choirs  facing  each  other,  east  and  west. 


Praise  and  praise. 


William  Bonapabtb  Wysi. 
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DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

CoMPETiTiyB  examinations^  however  necessary  they  may  be^  are 
undoubtedly  fast  growing,  if  they  have  not  already  grown,  to 
be  a  positive  obstruction  to  a  truly  liberal  education.  They 
Have  always  been,  more  or  less,  in  the  way  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual training,  but  of  late  years  they  have  become  more  and 
more  an  incubus.  There  is  some  satisfaction,  however,  in  the 
thought  that,  before  very  long,  if  something  be  not  done  to  stay 
the  evil,  they  may  prove  their  own  cure  by  stretching  too  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  forbearance — too  far  even  for  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  university  dons.  But  what  makes  this  obstruc- 
tion more  keenly  felt  by  those  who  have  true  education  at  heart 
is  the  fact,  that  in  many  instances  (in  some  schools,  perhaps,  in 
most  instances)  when  success  in  these  examinations  has  been 
achieved,  it  proves  to  be  a  white  elephant.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, our  present  purpose  to  inquire  into  this  question.  We  can 
only  regret  that,  whatever  may  have  been  gained,  much  has  been 
lost  in  the  process,  and  that  a  very  important  part  in  education 
has  been  sacrificed. 

Competitive  examinations  require  technical  knowledge  in  cer- 
tain definite  subjects,  more  or  less,  in  Latin,  Greek,  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  and  so  forth.  In  these  the  student  is  required 
to  be  well-up,''  i.e.,  to  have  crammed  up  the  details  in  a 
mechanical  rather  than  a  really  intellectual  way,  as  to  do  the 
latter  completely  he  simply  has  insuflScient  time,  even  supposing 
Ms  brain  power  to  be  sufficiently  developed  for  such  a  process. 
The  knowledge  thus  acquired  may  be  described  as  fact-knowledge, 
as  such  it  may,  of  course,  be  useful  for  more  purposes  than  the 
merely  professional.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  few  will  deny 
knowledge  thus  acquired  is  very  evanescent.  A  few  weeks 
months,  and  the  bulk  of  it  has  passed  into  the  heterogeneous 
prison-house  of  dusty  oblivion.  What  remains,  then,  for  one 
^ho  has  attempted  nothing  beyond  success  in  these?  What 
remains  in  recompense  for  those  long  grinds,''  that  abbrevia- 
tion of  sleep,  that  burning  of  the  "  midnight  oil,"  that  denial  of 
fresh  air  and  due  exercise,  that  constant  long-continued  strain  to 
mass  up  all  that  is  necessary  for  such  success  ?  Nothing ;  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  a  title — an  M.A.,  or  a  B Jl.,  or  a  mere  pass  certi- 
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ficato— with  a  yagne  possibility  of  more  easily  obtaining  admis- 
sion into  some  profession.  Sorely  it  is  like  a  dream^  only  it  is 
not  as  pleasant.  The  subject  wakes  up  to  find  himself  empty- 
handed^  and^  not  improbably^  with  his  mental  powers  enfeebled^ 
and  his  constitution^  eyen^  shattered.  And  what  then?  He 
must  begin  his  education  oyer  again. 

NoWj  far  be  it  from  us  to  condemn  these  examinations  atto- 
gether,  in  spite  of  many  consequences  that  we  lament.  They 
undoubtedly  do  some  good.  If  nothing  else^  they  certainly  {»re- 
serye  a  fisdrly  high  standard  of  school  studies,  and  moreover,  on 
account  of  the  general  demand,  they  may  eyen  be  necessary. 
But  what  we  would  protest  against  is  their  exclusiyeness,  and 
their  occupying  all  the  precious  time  of  school-life  except  what 
has  to  be  deyoted  to  reUgion  and  pastimes.  We  should  like  to 
see  a  reduction  in  the  amount,  so  that  they  might  require  less 
time,  and  the  matter  might  be  more  inteUigentiy  learnt,  or  else 
the  work  should  be  spread  oyer  a  longer  period.  Such  study  alone 
will  not  educate  a  boy.  There  is  a  social  as  well  as  a  profes- 
sional demand.  If  we  require  special  training  to  become  army 
officers,  solicitors,  or  doctors,  no  less  do  we  require  special 
training  to  become  sociable  beings — useful,  pleasant,  agreeable, 
intelligent,  and  intelligible  members  of  society,  well-informed, 
and  with  due  power  and  facility  of  conyersation.  The  latter  is 
an  essential  demand,  and  its  test  is  natural  and  practical,  extend- 
ing oyer  a  Hfe-time.  It  is  not  a  thing  learnt  once,  and  then  laid 
aside  for  oyer ;  it  is  a  store  that  must  be  constantly  supplied,  and 
as  constantly  retailed.  The  former  is  an  accidental '  demand,  and 
its  test  artificial  and  impractical,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say, 
theoretical.  This  social  demand  should  receiye  consideration; 
it  should  be  satisfied  at  least  to  some  considerable  extent.  This 
it  cannot  be  by  studying — far  less  by  cramming — for  competitive 
examinations.  To  acquire  that  sharpness  of  perception,  that 
facility  of  expression,  that  accuracy  and  strength  of  diction,  that 
dexterity  in  discussion,  that  mutual  consideration,  that  power  of 
reserye,  that  regard  for  order  and  form,  that  pleasing  fluency, 
that  sympathy  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  power  of  appreciating 

^  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  actual  percentage  of  boys  of  our 
standard  of  college,  even  among  those  that  go  up  for  and  succeed  in  their 
university  examinations,  who  make  any  real  profit  by  such  success.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  vast  majority  either  enter  professions  for  which  the 
simplest  technical  knowledge  suffices,  or  else  have  to  go  to  a  special  "crammer, 
or,  it  may  be,  take  to  no  profession  at  aU — except  perhaps  nominally. 
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ftnd  of  intellectually  grasping  which  go  to  make  up  the  perfect 
social  being;  requires  something  else  besides  mere  book  work ; 
the  latter  may  impart  knowledge^  but  not  intelligence^  nor  the 
above  qualifications.  We  do  not  say  that  the  study  of  classics 
and  mathematics^  &c.;  could  not  abstractedly  impart  the  latter^ 
but  only  that^  unless  they  be  studied  more  intelligently  than  they 
arein  too  many  instances  at  present,  they  will  not  do  so,  ''Books/' 
writes  John  Stuart  Blackie, ''  are,  no  doubt,  very  useful  helps  to 
knowledge,  and,  in  some  measure  also,  to  the  practice  of  useful 
irts  and  accomplishments,  but  they  are  not,  in  any  case,  the 
primary  and  natural  sources  of  culture;  and,  in  my  opinion,  their 
virtue  is  not  a  little  apt  to  be  overrated,  even  in  those  branches 
of  acquirement  where  they  seem  most  indispensable.  They  are 
not  creative  powers  in  any  sense :  they  are  merely  helps,  instru- 
ments, tools;  and  even  as  tools  they  are  only  artificial  tools, 
superadded  to  those  with  which  the  wise  prevision  of  Nature  has 
equipped  us,  like  telescopes  and  microscopes,  whose  assistance  in 
many  researches  reveals  unimagined  wonders,  but  the  use  of 
which  should  never  tempt  us  to  undervalue  or  to  neglect  the  exer- 
cise of  our  own  eyes.  The  original  and  proper  sources  of  know- 
ledge are  not  books,  but  life,  experience,  personal  thinking,  feel- 
ing, and  acting.'^  Something  else,  then,  is  wanted  in  education 
besides  studying  for  examinations:  something  that  wiU  bring 

personal  thinking,  feeling,  and  action  more  into  play  than 
the  acquiring  of  book-knowledge,  something  that  will  cultivate 
intelligence  and  the  habit  of  thinking  for  ourselves,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  will  furnish  occasion  for  the  practice  of  those  social 
virtues  (to  call  them  by  no  higher  name)  of  mutual  consideration, 
respect  for  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others,  respect  for  law 
and  order,  wad  the  various  laws  of  sociology. 

Without  presuming  to  be  dogmatic  on  the  point,  without  lay- 
ing stress  on  this  as  if  it  were  the  only  means  to  the  end  de- 
scribed, we  venture  to  put  forward  as  one  of  the  best  (at  any 
rate  as  a  veiy  excellent  means  to  assist  in  satisfying  the  social 
demand)  the  establishment  of  debating  societies.  Taking  things 
as  they  are,  the  formation  of  some  such  society  as  these  is  almost  a 
necessity.  Let  not  the  reader  be  mistaken.  In  bringing  forward 
debating  societies  as  a  great  educational  means,  we  are  not  so 
%norant  as  to  suppose  the  idea  original  or  novel  in  any  sense. 
They  have  existed  from  time  immemorial,  we  suppose,  at  our 
national  universities  and  at  every  flourishing  college  and  public 
school,  at  least  intermittently.    But  we  have  written  thus  much, 
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because  in  the  rage  for  competitive  examinations  we  foresee  the 
danger  of  such  institutions^  or  other  means  with  a  similar  end  ia 
TieWj  being  ousted  altogether  in  many  schools  (even  high  clasB 
schools)  from  the  recognized  programme^  or  else  being  so  handi- 
capped as  to  be  deprived  in  great  part  of  their  proper  efieci; 
and  this  because  they  are  looked  upon  by  too  many  as  quite  an 
unimportant  part  of  educational  machinery.  On  the  contrary;  we 
conceive  that  they  should  be  looked  upon  as  of  primary  impo^ 
tance.  Not  that  they  should  therefore  occupy  a  great  deal  of 
time  \  that  is  not  required,  but  they  should  not  be  neglected  any 
more  than  fresh  air  and  exercise.  Cricket,  football,  lawn  tennis 
have  their  times  and  seasons,  and  their  importance  is  not  over- 
looked. Debating  and  other  literary  institutions  likewise  claim 
their  share  of  time  with  more  than  equal  justice. 

Let  us  now  see  what  advantages  are  offered  by  a  debating 
society.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  will  do  every- 
thing, but  it  will  do  a  great  deal  if  it  be  properly  conducted.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  a  certain  form  about  a  debate  which  in 
itself  is  good  discipline,  and  helps  to  teach  a  boy  the  laws  of 
urbanity,  politeness,  and  due  deference,  as  well  as  a  certain 
amount  of  reticence.  He  will  learn  not  to  interrupt  another 
when  he  is  speaking,  he  will  learn  to  respect  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  to  remain  silent  until  a  good  opportunity  presents 
itself  for  his  speaking.  He  will  learn  also  what  it  is  wise  to  say, 
and  what  is  better  unsaid.  Moreover,  to  enter  into  the  debate 
properly  will  mean  his  getting  up  the  matter  and  f(yrmmg  an 
opiydon  upon  it.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in  debates 
cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  how  quickly  boys  begin  to  exercise 
themselves  in  the  latter  habit.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  sheer 
necessity  aud  self-preservation.  A  boy  that  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  form  opinions  for  himself  on  the  matter  in  hand,  soon 
finds  out  his  mistake.  He  gets  up  to  speak,  very  much  un- 
accustomed to  public  speaking,''  and,  to  his  confusion,  finds  he 
has  nothing  to  say,  no  matter  how  many  facts  he  may  know  about 
the  debated  question.  He  would  be  ready,  perhaps,  to  answer 
any  questions  put  to  him  on  the  subject,  but  as  to  saying  any- 
thing motv,  propria,  he  simply  cannot,  unless  he  has  thought  over 
the  matter  and  formed  an  opinion ;  he  can  only  talk  nonsense. 
There  is  an  instance  noted  in  the  records  of  the  Abingdon 
Society''  (the  Downside  debating  society)  very  much  to  the 
point,  so  we  give  it  here  as  an  illustration.  The  question  debated  | 
was  whether  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  justifiable. 
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One  member^  who  was  at  least  fairly  well  up  in  the  historical 
facts  connected  with  the  oaae^  but  who  had  neglected  to  form  any 
opinion  on  those  facts^  rose  to  address  the  meeting.  The  result 
was  in  one  sense  amusing  and  ridiculous  enough^  but  in  another 
sense  very  trying.  He  started  by  maintaining  that  Mary  was  a 
very  fine  king.  Then  followed  some  most  incoherent  remarks^ 
witfiout  any  meaning.  Towards  the  end  of  his  brief^  but  too 
long  speech/'  he  informed  the  assembly  that  neither  Mary  nor 
Elizabeth  were  kings  of  England.  Bashfulness  may  have  caused 
the  lapsiM  lingucBy  but  want  of  thought  had  left  him  without  a 
yiew^  and  hence  the  incoherence  and  meaninglessness  of  his  re-^ 
marks.  Should  the  member  alluded  to  read  these  lines^  we  trust 
hQ  will  not  be  offended  at  our  making  this  use  of  so  valuable  an 
incident. 

Debating,  then,  to  say  the  least,  directly  encourages  the  most 
valuable  practice  of  thinking  for  ourselves,  and  forming  views. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  check  upon  the  abuse  of  this  practice, 
which  may  arise  from  forming  views  upon  insuflGicient  grounds. 
Defective  reasoning  is  quickly  shown  up  by  an  opponent,  and  the 
false  ground  cut  away.  Practice  in  debates  enables  one  quickly 
to  discern  defective  reasoning ;  hence  a  boy  is  constantly  led  to 
be  more  and  more  careful  in  testing  the  views  he  forms,  and  to 
make  certain  of  his  premisses  before  vaunting  his  conclusions. 
In  the  process  he  must  necessarily  become  more  quick-sighted. 
His  intellectual  perception  must  sharpen,  his  dexterity  in  reason- 
ing increase,  his  expression  of  thought  become  more  accurate 
and  facile,  his  diction  more  forcible.  Dexterity  will  beget 
confidence,  and  natural  timidity  and  bashfulness  will  gradually 
disappear.  Here,  of  course,  there  will  be  the  danger  of  his 
becoming  too  ''cool''  and  forward.  But  if  the  debate  be  well 
conducted,  conceit  will  receive  many  a  wholesome  check.  A 
little  smart  repartee  goes  a  long  way  towards  taking  the  conceit 
out  of  one,  especially  where  it  is  well  pointed  and  turns  on  the 
&ults  alluded  to. 

Debating,  as  already  said,  makes  one  get  up  special  facts. 
Now  this  entails,  at  least  very  frequently,  a  good  deal  of  reading, 
and  hence,  more  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  induces  a  taste  for 
serious  reading.  It  further,  leads  to  writing.  If  a  boy  is  to  make 
a  speech  that  will  give  himself  or  others  any  satisfaction  (and  he 
will  not  care  to  do  otherwise),  he  must  write  out  his  speech,  or 
the  greater  part  of  it  first,  not  necessarily  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
niitting  it  to  memory^  but  to  make  certain  that  his  mind  is  clear 
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about  what  he  has  to  say.  Thus  the  practice  of  composition  is 
encoaraged.  There  is  another  good  habit  and  power  gained 
in  the  process  of  getting  up  the  matter  in  debate^  viz.^  that  d 
taking  notes^  of  condensing  what  is  read,  and  of  picking  out 
the  points  of  an  author's  observations.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  the  value  of  this  power. 

Moreover  debates,  while  materially  adding  to  our  store  i 
general  knowledge,  give  a  definiteness  and  an  aim  to  our  reading. 
Without  these  reading  is  for  the  most  part  useless  :  what  we  rai 
one  hour  we  forget  the  next.  What  is  aimlessly  read  is  not  in- 
tellectually grasped,  and  hence  quickly  forgotten. 

Besides  sharpening  the  wits,  and  helping  to  make  a  ready 
and  a  fluent  speaker,  debating  greatly  assists  in  cming  tbt 
narrow-mindedness  to  which  we  are  all  incHned.  "Nothing 
more  conduces  to  liberality  of  judgment  than  facile  intercoune 
with  various  minds,'^  says  Lord  Ly tton ;  and  this  applies  vcrj 
well  to  debating.  In  debating  the  mind  appropriates^  tesis, 
experimentalizes  on  all  the  waifs  of  idea  which  are  borne  to  it 
from  the  minds  of  others  (to  quote  again  the  words  of  the  ana 
author),  and  this  widens  our  intellectual  vista. 

Debates,  we  have  already  remarked,  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial.  From  the  days  of  Zeno,  the  Eleatic,  the  supposed 
originator  of  dialectics,  and  from  the  days  when  Plato  condnctej 
his  famous  academy  in  the  groves  of  Athens  down  to  our  own 
time,  debates  in  one  form  or  another  have  been  used  in  the  woii 
of  ledacation.  Buckle,  in  his  ''History  of  Civilization  in  England" 
speaks  of  debating  societies  as  springing  up  among  tradesmen 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  referring  in  a  note 
to  the  Bobinhood  Society  as  the  most  remarkable  of  these;  bai 
in  the  schools  at  home  and  abroad  debating,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  existed  from  the  earliest  times.  Dr.  Brewer,  in  his  valnaWe 
''  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,'*  refers  to  medisdval  debates, 
and  quotes  from  John  of  Salisbury  the  following  as  typical  sub- 
jects of  discussion  in  those  days: — (1).  When  a  person  buys  a 
whole  cloak,  does  the  cowl  belong  to  his  purchase  ?  (2).  Whe» 
a  hog  is  driven  to  market  with  a  rope  round  its  neck,  does  the 
man  or  the  rope  take  him  ? 

At  the  great  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  at  the 
Scottish  universities,  debating  societies  have  long  been  and  still 
are  held  of  great  importance,  and  are  well  kept  up.  The  Uniofl 
debates  of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge  are,  of  course,  the  most 
celebrated.    In  these  every  parliamentary  question  of  interest 
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discnssed.  ''The  Union/'  writes  Stedmftn^  in  his  account  of 
Oxford^ ''  is  a  mimic  Parliament^  and  its  debates  are  conducted 
in  a  manner  strictly  modelled  after  those  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  while  every  question  which  agitates  the  latter,  causes  a 
corresponding,  generally  a  more  liyely,  emotion  in  the  younger 
House/'  The  ''  Attic  Society ''  at  Oxford,  of  which  tJie  cele- 
brated Dr.  Arnold  was  one  of  the  earliest  members,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  germ  of  the  Union.  The  Union  debates  are 
generally  very  largely  attended,  and  the  audience,  it  need  scarcely 
be  added,  is  highly  intelligent.  Hence  the  great  value  of  these 
debates.  It  is  one  thing  to  address  a  mere  handful,  another  to 
endeavoor  to  convince  a  large  assembly  of  refined  critics. 

''  At  the  Union,''  to  quote  Mr.  Stedman  again, ''  though  the 
oratory  is  sometimes  mere  verbiage,  and  the  arguments  some- 
what confused,  the  results  are  very  good,  considering  the  age 
and  inexperience  of  the  speakers,  and  the  fact  that  probably  no 
higher  authority  is  sought  for  the  subject  matter  than  the  leading 
article  of  some  daily  paper.  There  is  certainly  no  better  training 
in  England  for  those  who  wish  to  gain  fluency,  and  a  ready  knack 
of  speaking,  whether  they  intend  to  pass  to  the  Senate,  the 
Church,  or  the  Bar." 

Besides  this  society,  there  are  numbers  of  other  debating 
societies  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Each  college  has  its 
debating  society.  Some  have  two,  some  as  many  as  three  such 
societies,  not  to  mention  other  Kterary  societies  of  various  kinds. 
We  have  before  us  a  number  of  the  "  Oxford  Magazine,"  which 
comes  out  weekly  during  the  the  term,  and  which  contains, 
among  other  interesting  matters,  a  record  of  the  various  debates 
of  the  week.  Perhaps  if  we  select  two  or  three  of  the  debated 
questions,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  style  of  debate. 
At  BalUol,  for  instance,  there  is  a  very  curious  subject  recorded 
as  discussed  in  the  Dervorguilla  Society.  On  March  8th,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Eliot,  that  '^The  attitude  of  modem  society 
towards  suicide  is  mistaken."  The  motion  was  lost.  At  Corpus 
Christi  College,  it  was  moved,  that  This  House  does  not  care 
whether  the  Bussians  go  to  Merv  or  not."  At  Pembroke  College 
it  was  moved  "  That  this  House  condemns  the  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  has  prevented  the  junior  member  for 
Northampton  from  taking  his  seat."  This  motion,  we  may  add, 
was  lost  by  twenty  to  two.  These  are  fair  samples  of  the  style 
of  subject  debated.  By  far  the  majority  are  on  political  subjects. 
IVom  this  fisbct  it  would  seem  that  these  matters  arouse  the  most 
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interesting  discnssions.  There  was  one  carious  subjectj  however^ 
of  a  very  diflFerent  nature  debated  at  Worcester  College,  not  long 
ago,  whioli  appears  to  have  called  forth  some  amusing  speeches. 
It  was  .''That  the  present  style  of  dress  is  irrational/'  The 
motion  was  lost  by  seventeen  to  eight.  In  all  the  various 
societies  the  same  method  of  procedure  as  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons appears  to  be  adopted. 

At  Cambridge  each  college  has  its  own  debating  society  as  at 
Oxford.  In  their  debates  the  political  element  enters  even  more 
largely  than  in  those  of  the  sister  university.  The  method  of 
procedure  is  also  modelled  after  that  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Cambridge  Union,  which  has  a  more  numerous  audience  than 
that  of  Oxford,  has  the  same  object  as  the  latter,  and  is  similarly 
conducted,  except  that  the  Speaker  is  not  bound  to  appear  in 
dress  clothes  as  at  Oxford. 

At  Eton  there  was,  at  one  time,  a  debating  society,  modelled 
in  every  way  after  the  British  parliament.  The  speakers  assumed 
the  titles  of  the  ministers  of  state.  It  was  in  this  mock  parlia- 
ment that  Lord  Wellesley  and  Henry  Grey  made  their  first 
political  speeches.  During  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present 
century  several  small  debating  societies  were  started,  but  only 
one  still  survives,  that  of  the  Eton  Society.  It  was  established 
in  1811  by  Charles  Fox  Townshend.  The  Eton  Society  was  a 
social  club  and  a  school  for  oratory.  It  deserves  notice  as  an 
institution  not  founded,  not  inspected,  not  patronized,  not  coerced 
by  men,  flourishing  for  sixty-four  years,  and  apparently  as  durable 
as  the  Jockey  Club  or  Brooks^s.  The  members  were  at  one  time 
known  as  the  Literati The  good  that  this  society  was  ex- 
pected to  work  in  its  members,  the  high  tone  and  intellectaal 
superiority  that  it  presumably  gave,  may  be  gathered  from  a 
little  incident  which  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  records  in  his  history  of 
Eton  college.  "  Dr.  Keate/'  a  famous  head-master,  "  used  to 
make  a  point  of  calling  one  of  them  (the  members  of  the  society) 
up  in  the  Ibam  forte  satire  of  Horace.  The  boy,  well  aware  of 
what  was  expected  of  him,  would  translate  '  docti  sumus,'  '  I  be- 
long to  the  Literati,^  to  which  Keate  would  as  regularly  reply, 
'  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  f  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  wish  more 
boys  belonged  to  it.*''  And  then,^'  says  Dr.  Jelf,  "came  the 
well-known  '  Silence  !  be  quiet ! '  with  which  he  pretended  to 
check  the  applause  which  his  facetiousness  had  provoked."  Even- 
tually the  club  became  known  by  the  less  respectable  title  of 

Pop,^^  the  origin  of  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  youth- 
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fal  philological  research.  It  is  cnrioos  to  observe  that  in  this 
society  not  only  were  political  questions  not  favourite  topics  of 
discussion^  but  they  were  positively  forbidden  subjects^  as  also 
were  religious  matters.  The  debates^  held  weekly^  were  on  his- 
torical and  literary  questions.  Nevertheless  the  journals  of  the 
Eton  Society  record  more  than  once  discussions  on  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  corporal  punishment.  The  discussions  in  committee 
over  Private  business/'  i.e.,  matters  of  the  management  of  the 
society,  were  often  more  interesting  than  the  formal  debates,  and 
gave  wider  opportunities  for  the  display  of  individual  character. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  treat  of  the  debating  societies  at  the 
various  public  schools  in  detail.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe 
that  at  all  of  them  debates  are  carried  on.  We  are  inclined  tp 
conclude,  judging  from  the  records  we  have  before  us  of  debates 
at  the  great  schools  of  Marlborough,  Winchester,  Bugby,  and 
oiihers,  that  the  method  of  debating  is,  again,  that  adopted  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  the  subjects  of  discussion  combine 
the  political  with  the  historical  and  moral.  On  the  whole,  per- 
liaps,  the  first-named  element  predominates. 

As  the  Catholic  colleges  naturally  take  after  the  great  national 
schools  of  the  land,  in  matters  of  education  other  than  the 
religious  and  morale  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  refer  in  detail 
to  the  system  of  debating  adopted  by  them.  We  shall,  however, 
notice  the  debates  of  Stonyhurst  and  Wobum  Park,  and  for  the 
interest  of  Gregorians  give  a  brief  account  of  the  debating 
societies,  past  and  present,  of  our  own  Alma  Mater. 

All  we  wish  to  notice  about  the  Stonyhurst  debating  club,  is 
that  there  is  a  regular  Ministry  and  Opposition.  There  are  two 
recognized  parties,  just  as  are  the  Whigs  and  Tories  in  parliament. 
Everyone  knowa  beforehand  exactly  who  are  going  to  speak  for, 
and  who  against  the  resolution.  Should  the  motion  brought 
forward  by  a  member  of  the  ministry  fail  to  obtain  a  majority  of 
votes,  the  ministry  resigns,  and  the  opposition  comes  into  power. 
This  must  add  interest  to  the  debates,  something  similar  to  that 
caused  by  the  names  of  Boman  and  Carthaginian  imperators 
formerly  (perhaps  still)  given  to  the  first  and  second  respectively 
in  their  college  classes.  At  the  same  time  the  system  may  put 
a  certain  check  upon  the  speakers,  which  would  prevent  a 
member,  in  some  instances^  from  speaking  from  conviction.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  strict  adhesion  to  one  side  is  not  required 
in  all  cases. 

,  At  Woburn  school  the  style  of  debating  society  is  in  advance 
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of  .  any  we  have  yet  noticed,  or  of  which  we  have  particulars. 
The  Oxford  Union  has  been,  no  doubt,  its  model.  But  yet  it  goes 
even  further  than  the  Union  in  its  imitations  of  the  great  reality 
at  St.  Stephen's.  Not  only  is  the  method  of  procedure  identical 
with  that  of  the  latter,  but  it  has  a  Speaker  in  wig  and  robes, 
his  messengers  with  their  scarf  of  office,  a  clerk  of  the  house  (also 
in  wig  and  gown),  a  serjeant-at-arms  in  proper  attire,  who  ushers 
the  Speaker  in — and  others  out  when  necessary — and  its  elected, 
but  imaginary  members,  for  real  and  unreal  boroughs.  Before 
the  Speaker,  on  his  entry,  is  borne  the  splendid  mace,  which  is 
placed  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  chair.  The  latter  is  on  a  raised 
platform  and  under  a  canopy.  In  short,  the  whole  is  a  copy  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Wobum  parliament  in  every 
detail  is  a  complete  miniature  of  that  House.  But  there  is  one 
further  point  in  which  the  Wobum  debating  society  more  nearly 
identifies  itself  with  our  national  assembly  than  is  the  case  at 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  that  is  in  the  matter  debated. 
Although  at  first  the  debates  were  on  political  subjects,  it  soon 
went  beyond  this.  Questions  of  politics,  though  questions  of 
home  and  personal  interest  in  a  strict  sense  to  the  members  of  a 
real  parliament,  cannot  be  so,  at  least  in  anything  very  like  the 
same  degree,  to  members  of  any  other  parliament.  It  was 
soon  perceived  at  Woburn  that  analogous  questions  were  more 
like  the  real  thing  than  the  identical  questions  themselves,  dis- 
cussed at  St.  Stephen^s.  What  was  of  home  and  personal  inte- 
rest to  Wobumians  was  more  likely  to  produce  in  them  earnest- 
ness and  power  in  discussion,  quick  perception,  intense  feeling, 
and  real  oratory.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  questions  of 
Woburn^s  constitution  and  school  topics  were  soon  substituted 
for  those  of  wider,  and,  consequently,  less  personal  interest. 
No  one  who  reads  the  reports  of  the  Wobum  parliamentary 
debates  that  appear  in  the  intermittent  ''Amoeba,''  can  doubt  the 
success,  from  a  debating  point  of  view,  of  the  introduction  of 
these  home  politics  into  discussion.  There  may  be,  and  there  no 
doubt  are,  differences  of  opinion  about  the  whole  system  of  the 
Wobum  parliament,  and  more  especially  about  the  subject-matter; 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  debating,  with  which  alone  we 
are  now  dealing,  there  can  be  scarcely  any  question  as  to  its 
merit. 

Now,  let  us  tum  to  the  debating  societies  at  our  own  Alma 
Mater.  None  of  these  societies  can  lay  claim  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  Eton  Society — at  least,  such  a  claim  is  not  on  record.  How 
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long  the  Downside  Literary  Society^  alluded  to  in  the  Editor^s 
address  in  the  third  number  of  the Downside  Magazine/'  printed 
in  March^  1844^  had  been  in  existence  at  that  time^  and  whether 
it  was  a  debating  society  at  all^  we  have  no  means  at  hand  of 
knowing.    We  are  informed  by  one  now  growing  renerable 
amongst  us^  that  a  debating  society  was  in  existence  in  1835  or 
1836^  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Dr.  Foldings  archbishop  of 
Sydney;  but  whence  it  came^  and  whither  it  went^  we  cannot 
discover.    In  the  May  number  of  the     Downside  Magazine '' 
(1840)^  then  printed  at  the  college^  there  is^  indeed^  a  letter  from 
Sperans/'  suggesting  the  formation  of  a  debating  society^  with 
some  remarks  of  the  Editor  on  the  subject^  approving  of  such  an 
institution,  but  doubting  the  possibility  of  its  establishment  at 
that  time.    Whether  the  matter  really  came  to  anything  just 
then  or  not,  we  are  not  informed.    The  first  debates  on  record 
are  those  which  took  place  in  the  year  1861,  when  the  "Down- 
side Debating  and  Literary  Society    was  established,  as  is  set 
forth  in  the  first  page  of  the  journal  of  that  society,  "  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Reverend  Father  Prior  of  the  College,  Father 
Sub-prior,  Father  Professor  of  Theology,  and  Philosophy,  Father 
Prefect  of  Studies,  Father  Prefect,  and  Professors  of  the  College.*' 
From  1851  till  the  present  date,  though  latterly  under  a  different 
name,  that  society  has  had  an  intermittent  existence  at  Downside. 
The  abeyance  into  which  it  fell  lasted  at  times  for  a  very  con- 
siderable period.    Thus  it  was  in  abeyance  from  the  close  of 
1852  to  March,  1859,  from  June,  1859,  to  February,  1861,  and 
from  1863  to  1865.    In  1866  the  matriculators  withdrew  from 
the  society  with  the  hope  of  bettering  their  prospects.  Whether 
this  latter  object  was  secured  by  playing  Stag- warning  instead  of 
attending  debates,  or  by  gossiping  round  the  playroom  fire,  we 
do  not  know.    We  hope  not.    But  of  this  we  are  convinced, 
that  if  the  taking  part  in  the  meetings  of  a  literary  society 
once  or  twice  a  month  is  to  be  considered  inimical  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  London  university  matriculation  examination,  then 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  London  university  matriculation 
examination.    But  to  proceed.    The  year  1866  saw  the  last  of 
the  debating  society  under  its  old  title.    In  ''The  Literary 
Magazine (January,  1871),  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore 
the  debating  society,  but  without  success.    Not  until  Septem- 
ber, 1874,  after  a  cessation  of  nearly  eight  years,  was  this  usefrd 
society  resuscitated.    In  that  year  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Petre  restored  the  old  society  under  the  title  of  ''The 
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Abingdon  Society/'  This  society  flourished  for  about  two 
years,  and  some  excellent  debates  are  recorded  in  the  manuscript 
minute  book.  Prom  March  26,  1876,  to  September,  1877,  no 
debates  were  held»  Between  the  latter  date  and  Christmas  of 
the  same  year,  three  debates  were  held  under  the  management 
of  Father  Aidan,  then  prefect  of  studies,  now  Father  Prior. 
After  Christmas,  we  are  informed  by  one  of  the  members  at  that 
time,  the  debates  dropped,  apparently  by  common  tacit  consent, 
for  not  a  word  was  broached  on  the  matter  between  Christmas 
and  Midsummer,  1878. 

The  rules  of  debate  followed  in  the  earliest  society  were  partly 
original,  and  partly  founded  on  those  that  guide  the  debates  in 
Parliament.  The  discussions,  for  the.  most  part,  appear  to  have 
been  on  historical  events  and  characters,  but  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively so.  Every  variety  of  subject  was  introduced  at  times.  His- 
torical subjects,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  excellent  ones  to  fall  back 
upon.  We  noticed  in  looking  through  the  journal,  that  once  the 
debate  was  held  in  public.  On  Thursday,  April  24,  1851,  it  is 
recorded  that  a  public  debate  was  held  at  4  p.m.,  on  the  merits 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  as  compared  with  the 
nineteenth.  Mr.  L.  Peniston  spoke  in  favour  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  C.  H.  Day ;  Mr.  R.  Guy,  seconded  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  M.  Pippet,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  Curiously  enough,  the  result  is  not  given.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  notice  how  many  names  of  old  debaters 
which  appear  in  the  debating  journals  are  names  of  those  that 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  after  life.  Among  them 
we  find  the  names  of  Archbishop  Folding,  Bishop  Davis,  Bishop 
Vaughan  of  Salford,  the  late  Archbishop  Vaughan  of  Sydney, 
Mr.  Justice  Day,  Canon  Richards,  whose  vivacity  and  readiness 
in  debate  have  proved  almost  invaluable  to  him  in  his  missionary 
career,  Charles  The  O^Conor  Don,  Mr.  Harting,  our  great  natu- 
ralist, and  Mgr.  Petre,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  others  who  have 
come  to  the  front  in  various  spheres  of  life. 

From  Christmas,  1877,  to  September,  1881,  there  were  no  de- 
hates.  About  the  end  of  September,  1881,  the  then  prefect  re- 
stored the  Abingdon  Society  once  more.  It  was  re-established 
as  a  debating  society  and  an  academia,  and  was  to  meet  alternately 
for  the  purposes  of  debate  and  the  reading  of  essays.  The 
method  of  procedure  then  adopted  was  that  followed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  for  this  purpose  The  Chairman's  Hand- 
book,*'  by  Palgrave,  was  taken  as  the  guide.  It  was  also  arranged 
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that  the  public  shonld  be  admitted  to  tbe  debates  and  the  reading 
of  the  essays.  Some  of  the  debates  held  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1882  were  very  good  and  lively.  Perhaps  the  best  was  that 
held  on  the  Channel  tunnel.  The  tunnel  found  favour  by  a  very 
;3mall  majority. 

From  September,  1882,  to  September,  1883,  the  Abingdon 
Society  again  fell  into  abeyance,  but  at  the  latter  date  was  again 
revived  by  the  same  person  who  revived  it  in  1881.  Since  last 
September  it  has  been  in  a  fairly  flourishing  condition.  There 
have  been  some  capital  debates,  and  some  promising  speakers  are 
not  wanting.  Downside  has  not  got  as  far  as  having  a  parlia- 
ment yet,  though  that  has  more  than  once  been  suggested  by  the 
students.  The  president  of  the  Abingdon  Society  is  at  present 
one  of  the  monks,  and  he  acts  as  chairman  at  the  debates  and 
various  meetings. 

And  now  our  record  is  completed.  From  what  has  been  said, 
two  things  appear  to  us  evident:  firstly,  the  necessity,  or  at 
least,  the  great  utility  of  debating :  and,  secondly,  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  up  a  good  debating  society.  The  first  seems  clear 
from  the  constant  struggle  to  establish  such  societies,  the  second 
from  their  frequent  falls  into  abeyance.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  we  think  the  question  has  been  already  sufficiently  dis- 
cassed  in  this  paper.  As  to  the  second,  various  remedies 
might  be  suggested.  We  would  suggest  in  the  first  place 
that  the  school  authorities  should  give  more  support  and 
encouragement  to  these  institutions.  We  do  not  say  more 
time,  nor  that  the  regular  study  hours  should  be  interfered  with, 
althougk  indeed  an  hour,  or  an  hour-and-a-half,  devoted  to  a 
public  debate — say  once  in  a  quarter — would  not  be  thrown 
away,  and  would  greatly  assist  in  securing  the  permanence  of  a 
debating  society.  At  least,  however,  the  latter  should  be  allowed 
the  liberty — shall  we  say  toleration  ? — accorded  to  gymnastics, 
niusic,  cricket,  and  the  other  games ;  not  excluding  "  stag  warn- 
ing and  the  more  barbarous  "  high  cockelorum,^^  and  similar 
indoor  games.  The  debates,  we  think,  should  be  modelled  on 
the  debates  in  parliament,  and  the  laws  as  given  in  Palgrave^s 
book  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  As  to  the  matter  of  debate, 
of  course  only  one  guiding  principle  can  be  laid  down,  namely 
that  it  should  be  capable  of  fair  treatment  by  a  boy,  and  such  as 
^rill  interest  him.  Some  interesting  subject  connected  with 
class  work  would  do  very  well.  In  our  opinion,  also,  it  is  better 
for  general  purposes  that  it  should  be  a  subject  which  would 
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require  a  moderate  amount  of  reading  up.    Historical  subjects 
have,  in  our  experience,  proved  the  best  so  far. 

Before  concluding,  we  ought  to  make  some  reference  to  one 
objection  to  debating  societies  towards  which  Dr.  Whateley  seems 
to  incline.  He  brings  forward  the  objection,  that  the  young  man, 
by  exercising  himself  in  speaking  on  matters  into  which  he  cannot 
have  dived  very  deeply,  owing  to  the  immature  state  of  his  facul- 
ties, and  the  scantiness  and  crudenessof  his  knowledge,  may  form 
a  habit  that  will  indispose  him  for  going  through  the  necessary 
toil  of  preparing  his  matter  in  future  before  venturing  opinions. 
While  acknowledging  a  danger — and  what  system  has  not  its 
dangers  ? — we  think  it  over-estimated.  It  seems  to  us  like  say- 
ing a  child  should  not  practise  walking,  because,  owing  to  the 
imperfection  of  his  physical  strength,  and  the  small  size  of  his 
legs,  he  cannot  walk  very  far  nor  take  long  strides,  and  therefore 
may  form  the  habit  of  being  indisposed  to  do  so  in  future. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  repeat  that  there  is  a  demand  in 
education  for  something  that  mere  book- work,  or  preparation  for 
competitive  examinations  cannot  give.  Debating  societies,  we 
believe,  do  a  good  deal  towards  satisfying  this  demand ;  and  if 
these  be  not  formed  and  supported,  some  other  means  must  be 
found.  Whether  any  means  are  to  be  adopted  at  the  expense  of 
competitive  examinations,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide.  We  can  only 
say  that  the  two  things  ought  to  be  compatible.  In  our  opinion, 
even  if  they  are  not  so,  debating  societies  serve  a  purpose  which 
is  essential ;  a  purpose  certainly  as  essential  as  the  passing  of  an  | 
examination,  and  far  more  so  than  skill  at  national  pastimes. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  STUDIES  OF  THE 
PAST  FIVE  YEARS. 

By  a  Peofessob. 

! 

We  have  often  thought  it  an  anomaly  that,  while  a  retrospect  of  | 
the  games,  theatricals,  and  other  amusements  of  the  school  is  to  | 
be  found  regularly  in  the     Downside  Eeview,^'  the  studies  are 
allowed  to  pass  by  almost  without  notice.    This  is  all  the  more 
surprising  from  the  fact  that  the  past  few  years  have  been  yews 
of  considerable  scholastic  activity  at  Downside.    The  present 
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time  seems  to  be  especially  appropriate  for  breaking  tlirongh  this 
silence,  since  the  policy  initiated  five  years  ago  has  been  in  ope- 
ration for  a  period  long  enough  to  allow  of  our  testing  it  by  its 
results ;  and  we  are  now  fairly  embarked  on  a  new  q}jixidHenmum 
with  the  same  heads  to  guide  the  machine,  and  the  same  hands 
to  work  it.  Some  account  of  the  nature  of  this  policy,  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  carried  out, 
and  of  the  measure  of  success  that  has  attended  it,  will,  we  believe, 
prove  interesting  to  our  readers. 

A  strong  feeling  of  uneasiness  about  the  education  provided 
for  Catholic  youth  at  our  old  colleges,  has,  for  some  years,  been 
rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  such  sentiments  of  dissatisfaction  are 
at  present  very  widespread  among  Catholic  laymen.    It  has 
lately  been  apparent  that,  unless  a  vigorous  move  were  made, 
many  of  the  young  Catholics  of  England  would  be  withdrawn 
from  our  schools,  and  their  education  very  possibly  pass  alto- 
gether out  of  Cathojic  control.    We  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
gravity  of  the  position  from  a  remark  lately  made  in  conversation 
by  Cardinal  Maiming  to  one  of  our  priests,  to  the  effect  that,  in 
his  estimation,  no  part  of  missionary  work  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance in  England  at  the  present  day,  than  providing  a  good 
liberal  education  for  the  laity.    Considerations  such  as  these 
have  of  late  led  to  a  revival  in  more  than  one  of  the  Catholic 
colleges.     If  we  are  to  have  a  school  at  Downside,  we  must  go  in 
for  it  without  any  compromise,  and  do  our  best  to  let  it  be  second 
to  none  in  thoroughness  and  efficiency.    Such,  at  least,  was 
Father  Prior^s  conviction,  and  such  has  been  the  keynote  of  the 
policy  he  inaugurated.    With  characteristic  energy  he  set  about 
the  work,  losing  no  time,  and  sparing  neither  pains  nor  money 
to  achieve  his  purpose.    The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  pro- 
vide an  efficient  teaching  staff.    To  relieve  the  community,  then 
very  small,  from  being  overburdened  with  work,  and  also  to 
afford  the  younger  monks  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  their 
studies,  a  large  number  of  lay  professors  were  introduced.  Some 
of  them  were  University  men  of  considerable  eminence ;  we  may 
specially  name  Professor  Davies,  A.M.,  T.C.D.,  a  well-known 
classical  scholar,  who  now  occupies  the  Latin  chair  at  Queen's 
College,  Galway,  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ire- 
land ;  also  Mr.  C.  V.  Coates,  M.A.,  who  won  very  high  mathe- 
niatical  distinctions  during  his  Cambridge  career.    Under  the 
direction  of  these  professors  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity began  to  pursue  their  studies  with  a  view  of  qualifying 
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themselves  as  teachers.  Some  even  have  been  sent  from  Down- 
side, for  terms  of  varying  length,  to  read  classics  with  Professor 
Paley,  or  mathematics  with  Professor  Casey  of  Dublin.  The  old 
custom,  in  active  operation  forty  years  ago,  of  requiring  some  of 
the  younger  monks  to  take  their  degrees  at  the  London  Uniye^ 
sity,  has  been  revived;  some  have  already  passed  their  B.A.| 
others  are  on  the  road  to  it ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  ere 
long  some  higher  distinctions  will  have  been  won.  The  outcome 
of  these  exertions  is  that  we  now  have  the  nucleus  of  an  efficient 
staff  of  professors.  But  it  is  only  a  beginning,  for  so  mnch 
work  devolves  on  the  shoulders  of  these  professors,  as  to  occnpy 
almost  every  moment  of  their  time,  and,  together  with  their 
monastic  and  other  duties,  to  form  a  burden  beyond  the  strength 
of  most  men,  except  for  a  time,  and  under  the  pressure  of  a 
passing  crisis. 

What  we  should  aim  at,  and  what,  although  far  distant,  is 
already  in  sight,  is  a  more  or  less  permanent  staff  of  some  fifteen 
priests,  who  will  carry  on  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  teaching  of  the 
school.  It  is  thus  that  the  large  gymnasia  or  colleges  attached 
to  the  Benedictine  abbeys  in  Austria  and  elsewhere  are  worked. 
All  men  are  not  teachers ;  it  is  a  vocation,  a  profession,  requiring 
both  natural  aptitude  and  careful  special  training.  From  this  it 
follows,  that  if  our  school  is  to  be  carried  on  with  efficiency,  much 
more  if  we  are  to  compete  successfully  with  the  large  Catholic 
colleges  of  England  and  Ireland,  whose  choice  of  masters  is  so 
great,  a  certain  number  of  our  monks,  having  the  various  qualifi- 
cations for  the  office,  must  be  set  apart  specially  for  the  work, 
and  must,  in  a  sense  and  for  a  time,  become  professional  school- 
masters. No  one  should  be  admitted  into  this  staff  who  had  not 
displayed  a  natural  talent  for  tutorial  work,  and  who  had  not 
fully  fitted  himself  by  a  careful  preparation  to  teach  some  branch 
of  the  school-work  with  thoroughness  and  success.  Thus  too, 
we  might  secure  a  number  of  masters  of  long  experience  to 
conduct  each  department  of  the  studies.  Such  a  scheme  would 
insure  to  Downside  a  body  of  priests,  with  all  the  requisite  en- 
dowments of  nature,  training,  and  experience  that  are  essential 
to  the  efficient  schoolmaster;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one 
would  need  to  be  so  burdened  with  teaching  as  not  to  have  ample 
time  at  his  disposal  for  other  more  distinctly  professional  studies 
and  duties,  and  the  junior  portion  of  the  community  would  have 
their  course  of  studies  but  little  interfered  with  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  school.  The  formation  of  such  a  body  will  necessarily  take 
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some  years,  and  till  it  be  formed  we  shall  scarcely  be  in  a  position 
to  dispense  with  external  help.  But  much  has  actually  been 
accomplished :  the  nucleus  exists  out  of  which  our  professorial 
staff  will  gradually  develop  itself.  Lay  assistance  is  at  present 
necessary  only  on  account  of  our  numbers ;  for  our  matriculation 
and  senior  local  classes  are  this  year  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  community,  and  the  classics,  English  and  French,  of  the 
London  B.A.  and  intermediate  examinations  are  also  taught  by  the 
monks.^  This  beginning  of  a  regular  teaching  staff  we  consider 
to  be  the  most  important  change  made  during  the  past  five  years. 

Moreover,  the  school  machinery  has  been  somewhat  more 
elaborately  organized.    The  educational  department  is  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  prefect  of  studies, — subject,  of  course, 
to  the  general  supervision  of  the  Prior,  but  he  rarely  interferes. 
The  prefect  of  studies  appoints  the  masters  of  the  various  classes, 
the  hours  to  be  spent  on  each  subject,  the  books  to  be  used,  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  so  forth.    He  has  a  board  or  council  con- 
sisting of  the  half-dozen  leading  masters,  with  whom  he  discusses 
the  more  important  matters  that  turn  up  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business.    Besides  this  council,  there  are  boards  composed  of  the 
prefect  of  studies  and  the  two  or  three  chief  teachers  of  each  sub- 
ject.   We  may  here  remark  that  the  class  system,  by  which  each 
class  has  its  own  master,  who  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  it, 
and  teaclies  it  in  most  subjects,  does  not  obtain  in  the  higher 
classes  at  Downside.  We  are  in  favour  of  differentiation  of  work. 
Per  examiple,  speaking  roughly,  three  tutors  conduct  all  the 
classics  of  the  school  j  two  all  the  mathematics ;  one  all  the  geo- 
graphy, and  so  on.    Each  system  has  its  'pros  and  cow«,  but  we 
find  that  division  of  labour  suits  us  best ;  and,  indeed,  with  our 
small  numbers  the  opposite  system  would  be  impossible.    But  to 
return  to  the  boards:  they  meet  every  month  to  examine  the 
school  in  the  chief  subjects.    At  these  monthly  examinations 
each  class  is  examined  by  some  member  of  the  board  who  is  not 
its  teacher,  and  the  marks,  and  sometimes  a  few  of  the  papers  are 
submitted  to  the  board  for  inspection ;  so  that  every  month  the 
work  of  each  class  is  overhauled  by  an  external  eye,  and  thus 
masters  and  pupils  alike  are  kept  from  relaxing  their  efforts,  or 
at  all  events,  cannot  do  so  without  incurring  public  censure.  In 
this  way  public  opinion  is  powerfully  brought  to  bear  on  the 
course  of  the  studies  during  term  time. 

^  This  was  true  when  the  article  was  written ;  a  couple  of  changes  have 
Since  been  made. 
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Another  very  striking  change  is  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  public  examinations  for  which  we  enter  our  pupils. 
This  ia  a  subject  on  which  we  deem  a  few  words  advisable.  We 
may  roughly  lay  down  that  a  boy's  intellectual  education  is  two- 
fold : — it  consists  in  the  acquisition  of  fact-knowledge^  and  in  the 
formation  of  those  habits  of  mind  which  go  to  constitute  culture. 
Each  of  these  is  essential  to  a  good  Kberal  education  \  but  while 
the  imparting  of  fact-knowledge  is  pre-eminently  the  function  of 
the  school,  it  is  chiefly  to  the  University  that  we  must  look  for  the 
acquirement  of  culture.  Of  course,  at  every  school,  a  certain 
amount  of  culture  should  be  secured.  Hence  the  importance  of 
essays,  magazines,  and  debating  societies :  hence  the  utility  of 
weU  selected  libraries,  calculated  to  foster  that  greatest  of  intel- 
lectual blessings,  a  taste  for  reading.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  careful  perusal  of  such  writers  as  Vergil,  Cicero,  Tacitus, 
Homer,  Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  is  in  itself  a  Kterary  cultiva- 
tion of  the  highest  order  ;  while  the  mathematics  and  syntax  of 
the  ordinary  curriculum  supply  an  unrivalled  mental  drill,  and 
tend  in  no  small  measure  to  develop  those  habits  of  clearness  and 
precision  of  thought  so  characteristic  of  the  man  of  true  culture. 
But  while  such  culture  is  not  to  be  neglected,  few,  we  think,  will 
quarrel  with  us  when  we  assert  that  the  greater  portion  of  a 
school  career  must  be  spent  in  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Now  it  is  a  general  experience  that  no  method  insures  this  end 
so  effectually  as  that  of  sending  in  boys  for  pubKc  examinations  ; 
and  accordingly  we  have  taken  up  all  such  as  seemed  Ukely  to  be 
of  service  to  us.  Besides  the  London  University  examinations, 
others  have  been  chosen  for  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the 
school,  so  that  each  class,  as  a  class,  is  working  for  a  public 
examination.  The  results  of  this  system  have  been  very  marked ; 
it  has  braced  up  the  studies,  and  has  introduced  a  spirit  of  work 
throughout  the  school,  which,  if  not  all  that  might  be  desired,  is 
certainly  a  great  advance  on  what  existed  four  or  five  years  ago. 
The  boys  feel  that  there  is  a  very  definite  object  to  aim  at ;  the 
master  knows  that  he  has  to  bring  his  class  up  to  a  certain  stan- 
dard ;  and  the  effect  is  to  keep  the  entire  establishment  in  a  state 
of  tension,  which,  provided  it  be  not  carried  to  excess,  must  needs 
be  most  healthy. 

A  strong  disposition  exists  in  many  quarters  to  run  down 
pubUc  examinations,  on  the  ground  that  they  tend  merely  to 
cram  the  mind  with  facts.  It  is  quite  true  that  they  may  en- 
courage cramming,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  n6dcZ  not  do  so. 
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All  snch  examinations  require  a  certain  amount  of  matter  to  be 
committed  to  memory^  and  a  large  number  of  facts  to  be  accu- 
rately learnt;  but  surely  neither  of  these  processes  constitutes 
what  is  called  cram.  As  has  been  said,  the  acquisition  of  fact- 
knowledge  forms,  and  rightly  forms,  the  staple  of  the  education 
of  boys  under  sixteen  \  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  materials  out  of  which  all  future  culture  must  be 
built  up.  The  sterling  good  conferred  on  the  cause  of  higher 
education  in  Ireland  by  the  intermediate  examinations  is  a  mani- 
fest and  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  alleged ;  ^ 
and  on  p.  160  of  our  July  number  may  be  found  quoted  the  testi- 
mony of  no  less  an  authority  than  Fr.  Purbrick,  S.J.,  to  the 
beneficial  influence  which  even  the  London  matriculation  has  had 
on  the  English  Catholic  schools.  We  should  remark  also  that 
the  public  examinations  we  have  taken  up  are  not  competitive, 
but  only  qualifying ;  and  so  far  forth  have  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  Irish  intermediate  examinations,  as  being  less  calculated 
to  promote  cram. 

But  be  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  case  what  they  may,  about 
its  practical  bearings  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  present  age 
is  emphatically  an  age  of  examinations ;  competitive  examinations 
We  been  carried  to  the  most  extravagant  pitch;  hardly  any 
career  in  life  is  open  without  one  or  more  of  these  ordeals  at  the 
outset;  it  is  impossible  to  stand  aloof;  the  most  independent 
schools  have  been  obliged  to  yield  more  or  less  to  the  current  of 
public  opinion.  And  if  all  this  be  true,  if  the  daily  bread  of 
most  of  the  boys  of  our  school  will  depend  in  no  small  measure 
on  their  success  at  some  diflScult  public  examination,  what  better 
preparation  can  they  have  for  such  a  system  than  by  entering  for, 
and  perhaps  passing,  half-a-dozen  public  examinations  during 
their  school  career?  We  trust  that  these  considerations  will 
fluflSce  to  satisfy  such  as  may  be  disposed  to  view  these  examina- 
tions with  disfavour ;  and  that  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
has  been  said  to  justify  the  reasonableness  and  the  desirability  of 
the  step  we  are  discussing.* 

^  Mr.  Gavan  Dufl^  says : — "  The  system  has  proved  an  undoubted  success" 
("Nineteenth  Century,"  January,  1884).  This  statement  comes  with  greater 
force  from  the  fact  that  the  writer  is  expatiating  on  the  wrongs  of  Ireland. 

^  Shortly  after  the  present  article  was  written,  a  leader  in  one  of  the  chief 
daily  papers  contained  a  passage  so  completely  in  harmony  with  what  we  have 
said  about  public  examinations,  that  we  reproduce  it : — 

"The  ordeal  of  competition  must  be  successfully  encountered  before  a 
professional  career  can  be  fairly  embraced.    Few  people  are  so  enamoured  of 
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We  now  purpose  setting  forth  for  onr  readers  some  acconnt  of 
these  various  examinations^  and  of  the  work  done  at  present  by 
each  class.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  got  in  England  the 
counterpart  of  the  Irish  intermediate  examinations,  for  the  three 
grades  would  suit  our  poetry  and  two  syntax  classes  admirably. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  find  substitutes  for  them  from  various 
sources;  but  of  course  no  such  pecuniary  advantages  accrue 
either  to  us  or  to  the  successful  candidates  as  the  intermediate 
examinations  confer  on  Irish  schools  and  scholars. 

The  school  is  at  present  mapped  out  as  follows : — 


Undergraduates  (second  year) . 

„  (first  year) 

Bhetoric  class  .  .  . 
Poetry  class  .  .  . 
Higher  Syntax  class  . 
Lower  Syntax  class  . 
Higher  Grammar  class 
Middle  Grammar  class 
Lower  Grammar  Class 


B.A.  examination,  London. 
Intermediate  in  Arts,  London. 
Matriculation,  London. 
.Senior  local  examination,  Oxford. 
Junior  local  examination,  Oxford. 
Junior  local  examination,  Oxford. 
College  of  Preceptors,  second  class. 
College  of  Preceptors,  third  class. 
(None). 


(The  two  Syntax  classes  take  up  different  work.) 

The  details  that  we  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  may  appear 
tedious  to  the  general  reader,  but  they  will  not  prove  distasteful, 
we  believe,  to  anyone  interested  in  education.  The  normal 
horcurivm  at  Downside  for  the  principal  subjects  is  as  follows  : — 


Latin. 

Greek. 

Mathematics. 

English. 

French. 

Preparation 

4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

Glass    .  . 

6 

6 

6 

4 

3 

Total  . 

10 

10 

8 

7 

5 

English  includes  grammar,  literature,  history,  and  geography. 
The  figures  represent  the  number  of  technical  "  hours  devoted 
weekly  to  each  subject.  The  Ehetoric  has  more  time  for  mathe- 
matics and  science,  the  three  Grammar  classes  for  the  English 
subjects  j  the  two  lowest  classes  do  no  Greek. 

the  system  that  they  will  say  it  insures  absolutely  the  soundest  test  that 
could  be  devised  ;  but,  roughly  speaking,  it  possesses  the  merit  of  being  the 
only  practicable  alternative  to  nomination  and  nepotism.  In  one  respect  it 
has  done  unqualified  good  :  it  has  applied  the  spread  of  a  healthy  stimulus  to 
the  schools  and  teachers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  universally  operated 
as  the  guarantee  of  increased  and  increasing  educational  efficiency." — Standard, 
Jan.  14th. 
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The  subjects  required  for  the  London  B.A.  examination  are 
Latin^  Greeks  English  or  a  modern  language^  and  either  pure 
mathematics^  mixed  mathematics^  or  logic  with  ethics  and  psy- 
chology. The  pure  mathematics — the  branch  chosen  by  most  of 
our  candidates — comprises  a  good  course  of  algebra^  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry^  and  conic  sections^  treated  both  analyti- 
cally and  geometrically ;  indeed,  the  English,  French,  and  mathe- 
matics^ as  well  of  this  examination  as  of  the  Intermediate  in  Arts, 
are,  as  a  rule,  sufSciently  satisfactory.  But  the  classics  of  the 
latter  fall  very  far  short  of  the  standard  we  should  desire.  To 
obviate  this  defect,  the  two  sets  of  undergraduates  were  amalga- 
mated for  classics  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  a  view  to 
their  all  reading  the  Latin  and  Greek  books  set  for  both  examina- 
tions. We  have  not  been  abla  to  carry  out  this  scheme  in  its 
entirety  during  the  current  term,  but  we  may  hope  to  be  in  a 
position  to  do  so  next  year.  This  arrangement  will  insure  a 
good  course  of  standard  authors,  both  prose  and  verse,  to  our 
undergraduates.  A  facility  in  translating  passages  from  unpre- 
scribed  authors  forms  an  important  factor  of  these  examinations. 
Composition,  syntax,  and  Roman  and  Grecian  history  have  also  to 
be  done..  About  the  matriculation  and  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages some  remarks  were  made  in  our  issue  of  last  July,^ 
and  so  v^e  need  not  say  much  about  it  here.  It  covers  a  wide 
range  of  matter,  and  while  not  requiring  a  very  advanced  know- 
ledge of  any  subject,  rigorously  exacts  a  thorough  familiarity  with 
each  branch  up  to  the  prescribed  standard.  This  standard  suits 
us  fairly  well  on  the  whole ;  but  in  classics,  and  especially  in 
Greek,  it  fails  to  meet  our  requirements.  But  the  class  has  now 
been  placed  distinctly  above  the  examination  in  the  classical  de- 
partment, and  has  this  year  read  the  Ars  Poetica  and  some  fifteen 
hundred  lines  of  Thucydides,  although  forming  no  part  of  the 
matriculation  work.  This  being  the  case,  the  classics  will  not 
suffer  much,  for  the  careful  study  of  two  of  Cicero's  easier  works 
and  a  book  of  the  Cyropasdia,  the  authors  applbinted  this  year,  will 
be  of  great  utility  to  the  class.  In  mathematics,  also,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  trigonometry  has  been  done,  and  algebra 
and  geometry  beyond  the  matriculation  standard. 

The  senior  local  examination  has  now  become  the  recognized 
Work  of  our  Poetry  class.  A  preliminary  examination  has  to  be 
passed  in  English  grammar,  analysis  and  composition,  and  arith- 
metic, and  then  -any  two  of  the  various  branches  which  make  up 

1  Page  160. 
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the  body  of  the  examination.  The  branches  that  concern  ns  are 
English^  languages^  and  mathematics.  In  the  firsts  the  candidate 
must  satisfy  in  two  of  the  following  subjects — history,  geography, 
literature,  or  political  economy ;  in  the  second,  it  suflHices  to  pass 
in  one  language,  viz.,  Latin,  Grreek,  or  a  modern  language;  in 
mathematics,  algebra  to  the  end  of  quadratics,  including  problems, 
Ac,  and  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid,  with  riders,  are  obligatory, 
while  more  advanced  students  may  get  credit  for  their  superior 
knowledge.  Last  year  the  class  presented  Euclid  VI.,  algebra  to 
the  binomial  theorem,  and  plane  trigonometry  to  the  solution  of 
triangles.  The  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  comprise  respectively 
ft  book  of  Vergil,  a  tragedy,  and  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  together 
with  a  long  prose  work  in  each  case.  The  Latin  and  Greek 
papers  also  contain  passages  from  books  not  previously  specified, 
continuous  composition,  and  grammatical  and  syntactical  ques- 
tions of  such  sort  as  to  give,  in  the  words  of  the  syllabus, 

opportunity  for  showing  advanced  scholarship/^  Two  of  our 
candidates  passed  with  honours  in  the  language  branch  last 
Bumn^er.  A  comparison  of  the  respective  programmes  will  show 
that  the  Oxford  senior  local  examination  and  the  senior  grade  of 
the  Irish  intermediate  examination  resemble  one  another  most 
closely,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  required* 
Eighteen  is  the  limiting  age  in  both,  and  in  both  it  sufiSces  to 
pass  in  two  branches.  At  the  intermediate  there  is  no  pre* 
liminary  examination. 

There  is  one  thing  to  notice  about  the  local  examination: 
viz.,  that  nearly  all  the  successful  candidates  (who  are  generally 
about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number)  are  placed  in  the  third 
division.  For  instance,  at  the  last  examination,  419  seniors  and 
636  juniors  passed ;  of  the  seniors,  twenty-eight  were  in  the  first 
division,  and  thirty-eight  in  the  second ;  among  the  juniors  the 
figures  were  forty-nine  and  ninety-five.  There  has  not  been  so 
much  as  five  per  cent,  of  the  senior  candidates  in  the  first  division 
any  year  during  the  last  ten.  The  first  and  second  divisions  are 
really  honours,  the  third  is  a  good  average  pass.  The  candidates  are 
similarly  classified  in  each  branch,  as  well  as  in  the  aggregate  result. 

Our  Poetry  boys,  as  a  rule,  could  matriculate,  unless,  as  is 
often  the  case,  they  are  debarred  by  age.  But  we  consider  it 
absolutely  preferable  for  them  to  do  the  work  of  the  senior  local 
examination  rather  than  that  of  the  matriculation.  A  boy  who 
'passes  the  former  in  four  or  five  subjects  would  have  had  no 
difi&culty  in  matriculating. 
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Those  members  of  our  Higher  Syntax  class  who  are  snfficiently 
young,  go  in  for  the  junior  locals,  and,  as  a  rule,  may  now  be  said 
to  pass.  Last  summer  four  candidates  were  presented,  and  all 
passed.  They  take  up  Latin,  Greek,  French,  English  (history 
and  literature),  and  mathematics ;  and  they  are  required  to  pass 
in  three  of  these  subjects,  besides  the  preliminaries.  The  Latin 
is  a  book  of  Vergil,  the  Greek  a  book  of  Homer,  with  the  usual 
extras ;  ^  in  mathematics  they  have  two  books  of  BucUd,  algebra 
to  end  of  simultaneous  equations  with  two  unknowns^  and  arith- 
metic ;  in  English  literature  they  have  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  and 
the  history  consists  of  the  general  outlines,  together  with  a  speci- 
fied period  in  greater  detail.  The  classical  papers  are  at  least  as 
difficult  as  those  of  the  London  matriculation ;  the  very  authors 
set  each  year  for  the  latter  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  be  chosen  for  the 
jimior  local  examination;  but,  probably,  a  less  accurate  knowledge 
suffices. 

The  Lower  Syntax  has  hardly,  as  yet,  been  raised  to  the  junior 
local  standard ;  and  until  this  point  is  reached,  the  middle  of  the 
school  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  completely  satisfactory  state.  In- 
stead of  Vergil,  they  have  Sallust  or  GsBsar,  and  in  Greek  always 
Xenophon ;  in  English  they  take  up  geography  in  place  of  lite- 
rature. That  this  class  only  needs  working  up  to  bring  it  to  the 
requisite  level,  will  be  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  two  years  ago 
ihey  one  and  aU  passed  in  Latin,  while  last  summer  nearly  all 
passed  in  English.  It  took  three  or  four  years  to  place  the 
Higher  Syntax  well  abreast  of  this  examination  \  and  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  Lower  Syntax  stands  as  well  with  regard  to  it 
as  did  the  Higher  Syntax  four  or  five  years  ago. 

We  intend  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  to  enter  the  Higher 
Grammar  for  the  second  class  examination  at  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors. Whether  the  trial  will  be  successful  or  not  is  hard  to 
say,  but  we  hope  that  some  of  the  boys  will  do  well.  At  this 
examination  the  candidate  must  qualify  in  at  least  six  branches, 
and  must,  moreover,  obtain  not  less  than  four  hundred  out  of  an 
aggregate  total  of  about  a  thousand  marks.  The  subjects  taken 
np  are  Latin  (one  book  of  Caesar,  with  grammar  and  theme), 
French,  English  grammar,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
Euclid  I.  The  papers — we  should,  perhaps,  except  the  French 
paper — are,  or  ought  to  be,  well  within  the  grasp  of  the  boys, 
■^hose  average  age  is  thirteen ;  but  there  is  an  alternative  be- 

^  This  does  not  constitute  all  the  classical  work  of  the  year.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  mathematics. 
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tween  French  and  Latin.  As  the  examination  is  intended  for 
older  candidates^  we  must  not  be  over  sanguine  as  to  the  result. 
This  class  begins  Greek,  although  not  required  for  the  exami- 
nation. 

The  third  class  examination  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  con- 
sists of  English  grammar,  history,  geography,  and  arithmetic; 
these  subjects  are  obligatory,  Marks  may  be  obtained  also  in 
Latin,  French,  and  some  other  subjects,  but  all  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary characier.  The  Middle  Grammar  is  to  be  presented  for 
it  this  summer.  iN'o  external  examination  has,  as  yet,  been  found 
suflSciently  elementary  for  the  Lower  Grammar  class. 

These  examinations  aU  chime  in  very  well  with  the  work  that 
each  class  should  be  desired  to  do, — the  only  notable  exception 
being  the  classics  of  the  London  Matriculation  and  Intermediate 
in  Arts ;  and  here,  as  has  been  said,  antidotes  are  applied.  They 
do  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  our  normal  course ;  indeed,  their 
tendency  is  to  brace  it  up  in  various  departments.  They  neither 
require  nor  produce  cramming ;  the  matter  has  to  be  accurately 
but  honestly  prepared.  They  are  undoubtedly  a  strong  stimulus 
to  study,  so  that  they  may  be  confidently  said  to  have  a  most 
beneficial  influence  on  the  school.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the 
general  average  of  all  the  classes  has,  as  yet,  been  got  up  to  these 
standards.  The  Lower  Syntax  and  Grammar  classes  probably 
have  not.  Three  or  four  years  were  required  to  achieve  this 
result  in  each  of  the  higher  classes.  There  have  been  failures 
without  end;  it  has  often  appeared  utterly  hopeless  to  get  a 
class  through  its  examination.  But  like  a  resolute  general  who 
launches  company  after  company  against  some  point  of  vantage, 
regardless  of  the  fate  of  each,  provided  only  some  one  company  at 
length  carries  the  position  and  makes  the  way  easy  for  the  rest  of 
the  army ;  so  those  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  undaunted  by  the 
most  wholesale  and  disheartening  failures,  sent  in  class  after 
class  with  dogged  perseverance,  noting  the  causes  of  each  dis- 
comfiture, and  applying  the  suitable  remedy,  till  at  last,  after 
years  of  failure,  their  eflforts  have  in  every  case  been  crowned 
with  success,  the  examination  has  been  mastered,  and  become 
recognized  by  pupils  and  teachers  as  the  regular  aim  and  business 
of  the  class. 

Each  of  the  five  years  of  the  present  administration  shows  a 
distinct  advance  on  those  that  preceded  it,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  table : — 
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TABLE. 


nation. 

1878-1879. 

1879-1880. 

1880  1881. 

1881-1882. 

1882-1883. 

London  Uni 

versify. 

.ate  m  Ajrts 
.tion  . 

• 

.     .  . 

M.  Dunlea 

♦J.  Howlett 

G.  Kynaston 
J.  Digan 

♦J.  Howlett 
♦E.  Butler 

N.  Keenan 
C.  Murphy 

♦E.  Butler 

♦F.  Fulton 

C.  Birt 

M.  Sweetman 

— 

— 

♦F.  Fulton 
M.  Sweetman 
J.  (/Connor 
A.  Sells 
u.  oweetman 

E.  Ware 
A.  Benziger 
C.  Kuypers 
A.  Kynaston 

F.  Long 
A.  Mitford 
C.  Mostyn 

Royal  Univernty  of  Ireland, 

mm,  in  .Axts  • 
uum.  in  Arts. 

♦H.  New 

*H.  New 

♦H.  New 

Oxford  Local  Examinations, 

J  poetry)  .  . 

G.  Bobertson 

W.  Bulbeck 
C.  Fitzgerald 
N.  Hunnybun 
F,  Way 
L.  B.  Wyse. 
W.  Fitzgerald 
A.  Knypers 
F.  Kynaston 
H.  Mostyn 
F.  PurseU 
A.  B.  Wyse 

or  (h!' Syntax) 
» 

(L.  Syntax) 

J.  BetheU 

C.  Birt 
E.  Ware 

G.  Hicks 

W.  Bulbeck 
C.  Fitzgerald 
L.  B.  Wyse 

W.Fitzgerald 
F.  Way 

Total  .  . 

3 

5 

6 

10 

24 

*IIus  table  needs  no  comment ;  it  shows  that  so  far  as  the  mere 
imparting  of  knowledge  goes^  we  are  advancing  with  rapid 
strides.  It  will  be  still  more  remarkable  if  compared  with  the 
list  of  TJniversity  men  printed  in  our  January  number.  Last 
year  especially  was  one  of  good  solid  success,  although  nothing  in 
any  way  brilliant  was  achieved.  At  the  London  University 
there  was  no  failure,  and  only  one  second  class.  At  the  local 
examination  five  out  of  eight  were  successful  among  the  seniors, 
two  candidates  being  placed  in  the  second  division — i.e.,  in 

*  The  names  marked  with  the  asterisk  belong  to  junior  members  of  the 
community.  We  insert  these  names  because  the  professorial  staff  will  be 
bruited  from  them ;  because  they  all  owed  their  pass  in  a  greater  or  less 
ciegree  to  the  tuition  to  be  had  at  Downside ;  and  because  some  others  of  our 
leading  Catholic  colleges  score  many  of  their  successes  in  the  same  way. 
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honours — in  Languages ;  while  among  the  juniors  the  four  can- 
didates from  our  Higher  Syntax  class  passed.  A  large  majority  of 
those  from  the  Lower  Syntax,  however,  failed.  These  results 
show,  we  believe,  that  the  general  calibre  of  the  intruction  given 
is  good  and  thorough ;  for  it  is  no  smaU  feat  to  get  20  per  cent, 
of  our  boys  through  public  examinations,  and  to  have  only  three 
failures  out  of  the  four  highest  classes  entered. 

The  most  distinct  success  was  the  way  in  which  the  Poetry 
class  acquitted  themselves,  especially  in  Greek ;  in  which  subject 
no  less  than  seven  out  of  the  eight  passed,  thus  fully  justifying 
our  remarks  last  July  about  the  comparatively  satisfactory  state 
of  Hellenistic  studies  at  Downside.^  The  standard  of  this 
examination  is  on  all  sides  acknowledged  to  be  very  good.  The 
papers  on  any  individual  subject  are  decidedly  higher  than  those 
of  the  London  Matriculation,  or  even  of  the  Intermediate  in 
Arts  j  but  only  two  subjects  are  required,  and  probably  a  smaller 
percentage  is  exacted  for  a  simple  pass  than  at  London.  As  has 
been  said,  this  examination  in  every  respect  very  closely  re- 
sembles the  Irish  Intermediate  senior  grade.  And  any  boy  of 
seventeen  who  passes  it  in  Latin,  Greek,  English  history,  and 
literature,  French  and  mathematics,  has  been  through  a  really 
difficult,  though  most  reasonable  examination.  For  two  succes- 
sive yeaips  the  classes  sent  in  for  it  failed  utterly,  and  then  for 
two  years  the  attempt  was  given  up  as  being  beyond  our  power. 
Of  course  several  might  have  been  passed  any  year  by  throwing 
all  our  energies  into  two  subjects  and  more  or  less  neglecting  the 
others ;  but  such  a  policy  was  condemned,  and  it  was  insisted 
that  the  candidates  should  enter  for  all  the  subjects  embraced  by 
our  cwrrimlum  or  not  at  all.  After  husbanding  our  forces  for 
two  years,  however,  the  bulk  of  the  Poetry  class  were  considered 

1  Cf.  article  on  the  "Day-Prize." 

We  may  remark  that  this  year  the  Poetry  class  is  not  taking  up  Greek ; 
not  that  they  would  be  likely  to  fail,  for  that  consideration  alone  would  not 
deter  us ;  but  because  iBschylus  is  not  considered  a  profitable  author  for 
boys  of  sixteen,  and  we  prefer  a  more  difficult  prose  work  for  the  Poetry 
class  than  Xenophon^s  Cyropaedia,  two  books  of  which  are  set  this  year.  The 
year's  work  of  the  class  will  be  the  Iliad  I.  and  II.  and  a  portion  of  Thucy- 
dides  VI.  and  VII.  (the  Sicilian  expedition),  with  the  usual  grammar  and 
theme. 

Neither  will  the  Lower  Syntax  present  Greek,  because  this  year  they 
could  not  prepare  without  cramming.  The  book  set  (CyropsBdia  V.)  is  more 
difficult  than  the  Anabasis,  and  has  not  been  edited  for  beginners  in  the  same 
way  that  the  latter  has.  This  class  will  do  Anabasis  II.,  with  grammar  and 
theme. 
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capable  of  passing  the  examination ;  and  the  annexed  table  shows 
the  result  in  each  subject : — 


English. 

Languages.  1 

Mathe- 
matics. 

History. 

Literature. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French.  ' 

W.  Bulbeck    .  . 
C.  Fitzgerald  .  . 
N.  HunDvbun 
F.  Way.    .    .  . 
L.  B.  Wyse    .  . 
\R,  Kerin]  .    .  . 

* 

* 

* 

* 
* 
* 

1  1  1  •  1  ♦ 

The  French  pass  paper  is  of  a  somewhat  higher  standard  than 
that  of  the  other  subjects.  Kerin^  who  passed  best  of  all  in  the 
body  of  the  examination,  failed  in  a  single  preliminary  subject ; 
this  was  likewise  the  fate  of  another  of  our  candidates,  who  passed 
in  two  branches.  The  eighth  was  successful  in  Greek  only. 
Way  and  Kerin  were  the  two  who  were  placed  in  the  second  divi- 
sion in  the  language  branch. 

We  subjoin  a  similar  table  of  our  successful  junior  candidates. 


Languages. 

Mathe- 
matics. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

H.  Syntax — 
W.  Fitzgerald  . 
A.  Kuypers 
F.  Kynaston  , 
H.  Mostyn  .  . 

L.  Syntax — 
F.  Purssell . 
A.  B.  Wyse  , 


English. 


History.  Literature. 


We  think  that,  on  the  whole,  we  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  these  results,  although  in  many  quarters  there  is,  un- 
doubtedly, great  room  for  improvement.  We  cannot  leave  this 
subject  without  expressing  a  regret  that  the  Oxford  local  exami- 
nations have  not  as  yet  been  more  generally  taken  up  by  our 
Catholic  colleges.  Without  interfering  in  any  degree  with  the 
London  examinations,  they  are  a  powerful  antidote  against  the 
ultra-scientific  and  anti-classical  bias  of  the  last-named  Univer- 
sity. We  hope  that  ere  long  the  suggestion  thrown  out  on  this 
matter  last  August  by  the  "  Tablet,^'  will  bear  fruit,  and  that  the 
heads  of  our  schools  will  give  the  question  the  consideration  it 
deserves. 

We  trust  we  have  not  tired  our  readers  by  these  details  of  our 
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echool  economy.  We  have  set  before  them  some  acconnt  of  iihe 
policy  that  is  at  present  in  operation  at  Downside^  of  the  adyance 
that  has  been  made  during  the  past  five  years^  and  of  the  present 
work  of  the  entire  school.  The  movement  has  already  been 
crowned  by  a  substantial  success^  and  we  feel  assured  that  if  the 
present  policy  continues  to  be  firmly  and  consistently  adminis- 
tered, each  succeeding  year  will  show  a  marked  improvement  on 
those  that  have  gone  before  it ;  and  that  Downside,  our  Alma 
Mater,  will  soon  take,  and  long  hold  that  place  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  the  Catholic  colleges  of  England  and  Ireland,  to  which 
she  is  now  steadily  advancing. 


IMPRESSIONS  OT  DOWNSIDE. 
By  a  Lay  Inhabitant. 

A  SHOBT  time  ago  I  happened  to  be  a  guest  in  the  calefactory 
of  St.  Gregory^s  on  one  of  those  very  rare  but  welcome  occasions 
when  to  the  charm  of  pleasant  company  is  added  the  further  attrac- 
tions of  a  literal  symposium.  The  usual  semi-circle  was  formed 
around  the  fire,  a  semi-circle  of  vast  dimensions,  and  the  talk 
flowed  fast  and  freely.  At  one  stage  of  the  proceedings  an  event 
occurred  of  little  import  for  the  world  at  large,  but  of  some  con- 
sequence as  regards  the  present  writer.    I  explain  as  I  proceed. 

A  number  of  the  "  Downside  Eeview  was  brought  by  a  late 
comer  on  the  scene.  "  Is  that  the  new  number  ?  *^  eagerly  asked 
an  enthusiastic  friend  who  sat  upon  my  right.  "  It  is,  and  it  is 
not,''  answered  the  other.  "  It  is  the  new  number,  in  being  the 
latest  out ;  it  is  not,  as  its  successor  is  now  due.''  This  led  to  a 
remark  about  the  chronic  intermittence  of  the  publication,  and  its 
general  character.  "  Well,"  I  ventured  to  interpose, it  is  some- 
thing to  have  a  review  at  all,  and  to  be  free  from  that  absolute 
dread  of  print  which  is  a  mark  of  my  old  '  alma  mater."'  A  small 
spark  kindles  a  great  flame,  and  I  soon  found  myself  in  a  warm 
discussion  touching  the  merits  of  the  great  college  wherein  I  spent 
my  younger  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  great  college 
with  which  I  am  now  happily  connected,  on  the  other.  The  de- 
bate ended  in  my  pledging  myself  to  put  on  paper  a  few  points  i 
of  contrast,  as  I  conceived  them,  between  the  two  establishments 
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in  question.  I  have  called  the  paper  Impressiona  of  Down- 
side more  for  convenience  than  as  an  adequate  title  for  the 
breadth  of  ground  my  remarks  will  cover.  I  choose  three  points 
on  which  to  say  a  few  words :  the  surroundings  and  buildings 
of  Downside ;  the  boys  at  study,  meals,  and  play ;  and  the 
discipline. 

As  a  stranger,  a  few  months  ago  I  was  struck,  as  everybody 
must  be,  by  the  advantages  of  the  situation.  A  soft  green  wood- 
land landscape,  cut  by  red  lanes  fenced  with  willow,  thorn,  hazel, 
or  moss-grown  wall,  and  drained  by  ditches,  rich  in  fern  and 
flower;  romantic  valleys  and  majestic  hills;  a  country  full  of 
interest  for  the  historian  and  archaeologist,  with  its  monuments  of 
Druid  priests  and  British  warriors,  of  Boman  civilization  and 
early  Christian  growth,  of  Norman  conquest,  mediaeval  glory  in 
religion  and  the  arts — ^yes,  and  even  of  that  melancholy  period 
which  robbed  us  of  our  noble  churches.  Remains  of  all  these 
periods — ^remains,  too,  almost  as  substantial  as  the  old  Fosse 
Way,  on  to  which  opens  the  college  gate — are  within  walking 
distance  for  the  boys,  except  those  of  Bath,  which  are  twelve 
miles  away,  but  to  which  access  and  return  is  easy  within  half 
the  day.  So  far,  in  my  opinion,  the  advantages  of  situation  lie 
with  Downside. 

A  certain  English  county,  with  its  round-backed  gloomy  hills, 
the  sides  of  which  are  hung  with  black  fir  plantations  and 
murky  collieries,  its  brown  shallow  valleys  and  vile  roads,  would 
lardly  now  oflfer  much  attraction  to  anyone  about  to  found  a 
college.  I  say  now,  because  the  time  is  fresh  in  my  memory 
when,  instead  of  the  present  dreary  surroundings,  Ashdale 
College  stood  amid  much  that  was  beautiful;  but  coal-mining 
a^d  coke-ovens  blacken  the  face  of  nature  no  less  than  the  faces 
of  her  children.  Trees  are  cut  down,  verdure  blighted,  streams 
have  their  fish  destroyed.  But  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  profits 
nobody.  What  is  lost  to  the  student  as  angler  and  naturalist  is, 
to  some  extent,  made  up  by  the  cheapness  of  coal,  for  at  Ashdale 
stuffy  hot-pipes  are  almost  absent,  and  the  comfortable  fire  blazes 
Ju  class-room  and  play-room. 

Downside  consists  of  a  straggling  group  of  buildings  of  many 
styles  of  architecture,  but  this,  even  in  any  chance  ugly  feature, 
18  interesting  as  a  monument  of  the  gradual  development  of  St. 
Gregory^s  from  the  one  old  country  residence  (now  the  guest- 
house), to  something  more  like  a  small  country  town.  Herein 
-A-shdale  and  Downside  are  very  much  alike,  and  have  grown  to  a 
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size  which  entitles  them  almost  equally  to  the  legend  told  in  both 
houses^  how  that  the  Pope^  on  one  occasion^  looking  at  a  photo- 
graph of  the  college,  said,  Well,  I  see  the  village  of  Ashdale " 
(or,  as  they  say  here,  Downside  ^0  y  but  where  is  the  college?'' 
Downside  is  too  low  and  long-drawn  out,  Ashdale  is  high  and 
closely  packed.  Downside  is  sheltered  by  rising  grounds,  Ash- 
dale would  be  very  bleak  without  its  trees.  Here  there  is  but 
one  big  play-room  for  the  boys  \  at  St.  Aldhelm's  each  class,  or 
school  as  it  is  called,  has  its  own  play-room  and  its  own  fireside. 
St.  Gregory's  corridors  are  not  too  ample,  but  still,  I  think,  boys 
would  prefer  them,  to  ambulacra  twice  as  spacious  wherein  they 
were  not  allowed  to  play.  The  study-room  here  struck  me  ex- 
ceedingly. For  roominess,  light,  and  ventilation,  one  who  like 
myself  had  spent  five  years  in  a  small  stifling-room  (more  espe- 
cially stifling  when  warmed),  could  wish  for  nothing  better. 
Next  to  a  good  study-room,  a  good  dormitory  is  desirable,  and 
in  this  respect  Downside  is  better  off  than  other  schools  I  have 
seen.  Ashdale  has  one  dormitory  finer  than  any  at  Downside, 
but  it  has  four  others  of  which  my  recollections  are  not  the 
sweetest,  if  I  may  use  the  word.  It  is  curious  that  men  who 
keep  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  sciehtific  knowledge  of  the 
day  should  overlook  the  most  elementary  rules  of  hygiene  in  the 
daily  working  of  a  school.  There  is  a  regular  proportion  which 
should  be  preserved  between  the  cubic  capacity  of  a  room  and 
the  number  of  its  inmates.  If  this  were  a  zoological  question 
concerning  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  which  would  be 
required  to  keep  a  prime  ichthyosaurus  in  exhibition  condition 
every  professor  would  know  the  necessary  number.  Yet  it  has 
been  declared  absurd  to  waste  room  in  boys'  dormitories  for  the 
sake  of  a  bit  of  fresh  air,  as  it  was  the  same  with  men  as  with  cattle, 
and  cattle  thrive  huddled  together  in  ill- ventilated  byres  I 

I  am  taking  things  as  they  crop  up,  and  make  no  apology  for 
going  off  to  the  Downside  baths.  Everyone  who  has  seen  it  will 
be  unlikely  to  forget  the  "  Sea  of  Petre,'^  the  costly  and  beautiful 
swimming-bath  built  by  Monsignor  Petre  for  his  alma  mater. 
But  this  is  not  so  much  a  point  about  which  I  wish  to  speak. 
What  is  more  to  my  purpose,  is  to  call  attention  to  the  bath- 
rooms, always  in  working  order  here.  A  boy  at  Downside  has 
his  bath  every  eight  or  nine  days.  At  Ashdale,  which  is  three 
times  the  size,  there  are  two  bath-rooms,  and  to  obtain  the  use  of 
them  is  an  event  in  a  boy's  life.  I  was  no  exception,  and  so  I 
had  been  seven  years  at  Ashdale  before  I  had  a  private  bath ; 
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is  possible^  however,  to  get  an  odd  one  by  applying  to  the  pro- 
curator, and  asking  for  it  as  yon  would  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  a 
pair  of  boots.  At  Ashdale  the  small  foot-bath  now  and  then  in 
the  winter  was  ro  vav  so  literally,  as  to  add  a  grimness  to  the 
old  schoolboy  joke.  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident  in  recent 
experience  which  perhaps  may  explain  the  absence  of  bath-rooms 
in  some  quarters  where  one  would  expect  to  find  them.  The  old 
watchman  at  Downside,  who  of  an  evening  has  charge  of  the  bath- 
rooms much  against  his  will,  unbosomed  the  grounds  of  his  pre- 
judices in  the  matter  to  a  friend  and  colleague  of  mine  in  the 
following  unanswerable  argument : — It's  my  idea,  zur,  these 
baaths  are  killing  people.  Look  at  me,  I'm  zeventy-vive,  and  I 
never  had  a  baath  in  my  life.  Then  there  be  my  two  darters,  as 
vine  healthy  young  oomen  as  ye'd  wish  to  zee,  never  had  no 
baaths  in  their  lives.''  To  reach  the  bath-rooms  here  you  pass 
through  what,  though  called  by  the  plain  English  homely  name  of 
wash-house,  eclipses  anything  I  have  seen  under  a  more  sound- 
ing title.  The  basins  are  sunk  in  bright  white  marble,  and  each 
basin  has  two  taps,  one  for  hot  water,  the  other  for  cold.  Some 
may  think  this  eflfeminate,  but  Downside  boys  show  no  symptom 
of  any  enervating  influence. 

St.  Gregory's  refectory  cannot  compare  in  many  ways  with  the 
noble  hall  in  which  the  sons  of  Ashdale  take  their  meals.  They 
have  not  here  the  fretted  roof  with  stencilled  panels,  the  ample 
stained  glass  windows,  the  gilded  gaseliers,  the  white  marble 
floor,  the  broad,  stately  oaken  tables,  the  massive  fire-place,  the 
rows  of  portraits,  imposing  from  their  size,  and,  in  several  in- 
stances, from  their  artistic  merits ;  but  the  Downside  refectory 
has  a  warm,  if  simple,  flooring,  and  deep  panelling  around  the 
walls  that  make  up  in  comfort  for  what  loss  there  may  be  in  eflfect. 
A  marble  floor  is  good  to  look  at,  but  not  to  rest  the  feet  on  for 
nearly  two  hours  a  day.  The  fire-place  here  is  big  enough,  and 
always  lit,  except  in  summer.  At  Ashdale  a  grate,  that  held,  I 
know  not  how  many  hundredweight  of  coal,  for  many  years  of 
my  sojourn  there,  had  fire  put  in  twice  a  year — on  Christmas 
Eve,  and  on  the  president's  feast.  A  short  time  ago,  however, 
the  practice  began  of  always  keeping  the  fire  aKght  during  the 
coldest  weather,  as  the  paintings  on  the  walls  were  found  to  suffer 
from  the  damp. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  buildings.  Downside 
is  in  every  way  comfort  itself,  except  for  what  seems  to  be  a  great 
want,  and  that  is  more  accommodation,  first,  as  to  play-rooms,  and 
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next  as  to  libraries.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  at  Ashdale 
each  class  has  its  own  play-room ;  into  this  no  outsider,  save  the 
prefect,  is  allowed  to  enter.  The  effect  is,  that  each  class  forms  a 
family  group,  with  its  own  fire-side  associations,  and  the  class  is 
bound  together  closer  than  brothers.  They  have  their  own 
secrets  and  ways  of  looking  at  things,  and  among  the  happiest 
memories  of  old  Ashdale  boys  must  be  those  snug  evening  chaia 
around  their  own  hearth,  when  everything  was  passed  in  review, 
from  some  new  resolution  on  the  part  of  superiors,  down  to  the 
wonderful  transparency  of  their  own  last  bowl  of  tea.  At  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  system  tends  to  root  in 
each  boy  of  a  class  the  narrowness,  in  some  way,  of  a  few  leading 
members  ;  and  I  remember  how  it  could  be  said  of  one  class  that 
they  were  generous,  of  another  mean,  of  another  that  they  were 
triflers,  of  another  captious,  and  given  to  seedy jokes,  and  bo 
on.  But  the  best  systems  have  a  seamy  side,  and  the  happiness 
and  the  good  of  the  Ashdale  plan  in  general  far  outweigh^  in 
my  view,  any  of  its  drawbacks ;  at  any  rate,  one  play-room  hardlj 
seems  enough  for  over  a  hundred  boys.  Where  big  boys  and 
little  boys  are  together,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  which  gets 
most  of  the  fire ;  and  then  anything  like  sustained  conversation 
of  a  kind  suited  to  the  several  ages  of  the  various  groups  is  quite 
impossible. 

As  for  library  room.  Downside  boys  are  badly  off!  The  Petre 
library  is  on  the  same  handsome  scale  as  everything  here  that  ia 
called  by  Monsignor  Petrels  name,  but  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers is  limited,  and  to  be  a  member  is  not  unattended  with  ex- 
pense. The  junior  library  is  a  small  room  about  twenty  feet 
square.  True,  the  boys  can  read  at  their  desks  in  the  study- 
room,  but  the  effect  of  this  is,  I  think,  to  keep  boys  from  reading, 
if  the  usual  strict  silence  is  enforced  ;  or,  if  it  is  not,  to  associate 
with  the  room  an  amount  of  noise  and  laxity  that  must  act  pre- 
judicially on  behaviour  in  study  hours.  Boys  here  go  in  and  out 
of  the  study-room  with  an  amount  of  noise,  that  to  one  unaccus- 
tomed io  it  is  insupportable.  The  sanctity  of  the  study-room  is 
best  preserved  by  keeping  it  exclusively  at  the  proper  times  for 
work,  and  the  way  to  give  a  taste  for  reading  is  to  have  a  room 
which,  to  the  agreeableness  of  a  change  after  study-room  and 
class-room,  adds  the  attraction  of  comfortable  accommodation  and 
good  books.  In  the  common  library  here  I  have  never  seofl 
more  than  half-a-dozen  readers  at  any  one  time.  • 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  studies  of  the  house,  a  question  od 
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"wliicli  it  is  hard  to  say  what  one  feels  without  danger  of  treading  on 
somebody^s  toes,  but  still  while  I  claim  for  my  opinions  no  autho- 
rity, and  only  such  interest  as  may  attach  to  their  being  the 
opinions  of  one  brought  up  at  a  hard-working,  and  confessedly 
successful  college,  I  may,  I  hope,  venture  to  go  through  with  the 
plan  I  proposed  to  myself  at  the  beginning  of  these  notes. 

To  me  there  does  not  seem  to  be  here  a  great  spirit  of  work. 
There  is  a  little  of  the  happy-go-lucky  style  about  the  boys. 
They  have  none  of  the  stern  earnestness  wanted  in  an  era  of 
oxaminations  and  competitions.  It  may  be  fancy,  but  to  put  my 
impression  briefly.  Downside  boys  consider  study  a  necessary  evil, 
and  if  they  meet  it  with  the  patience  and  evenness  of  mind  called 
for  in  face  of  the  other  ills  of  life,  they  have,  they  believe, 
done  all  their  duty.  As  a  rule,  the  amount  boys  read  and  study 
on  winter  evenings,  and  after  supper,  may  be  taken  as  a  measure 
of  their  devotion  to  their  work,  and  of  this  at  Downside  there  is, 
one  is  tempted  to  say,  absolutely  none.  The  spirit  of  the  school 
is  against  it,  I  am  told.  Well,  if  that  be  true,  the  spirit  of  the 
school  cannot'  be  one  of  deep  interest  in  work  at  any  time,  for  if  it 
were,  its  influence  would  overflow  the  study  time,  and  give  some 
f5ruitfulness  to  barren  hours.  At  Ashdale  they  have  more  study 
in  the  day  than  we  have  here,  yet  there  is  hardly  a  boy  who  does 
not  read  a  great  deal  in  playtime.  To  study  more  or  less  in 
playtime  (the  amount  increasing  every  year)  is  the  general  rule  in 
all  the  classes  of  the  college  as  distinguished  from  the  seminary  for 
the  youngest  boys.  Go  into  the  Ashdale  reading-room,  or  into 
the  little  library  any  night  except  Monday  night,  between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  evening,  and  you  will  find  a  host  of  readers.  The 
matriculators  and  first  B.A.^s  are  at  their  examination  work,  a 
number  of  Syntaxians  at  English,  of  Grammarians  at  Eoman,  and 
one  or  two  High  Figurations  at  Grecian  history.  All  history  has 
to  be  got  up  in  playtime  as  far  as  preparation  goes.  The  reading 
of  forty  pages  of  one  of  Dr.  Smithes  histories  for  schools,  and  the 
writing  of  answers  to  half  a-dozen  questions  thereon  every  week 
in  spare  hours,  is  no  small  compulsory  task.  This,  even  where 
the  lesson  is  read,  and  the  questions  done  in  a  perfunctory 
maainer,  be^ts  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  doing  substantial 
work  in  playtime,  and  a  taste  for  it  in  most  cases,  which  tell  in 
the  long  run  when  boys  are  confronted  by  the  lengthy  array  of 
subjects  that  make  up  the  examination  for  matriculation  or 
degrees  at  London.  Lastly,  where  work  in  playtime  is  the  re- 
cognized thing,  and  the  fashion,  there  is  no  fear  of  a  boy  of  really 
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studious  temper  being  hindered  from  indulging  his  taste  by  the 
tyranny  of  public  opinion,  a  tyranny  most  felt  by  those  sensitive 
natures  which  are  especially  the  endowment  of  the  cleverest  boys. 
I  have  met  in  my  experience  here  boys  who  were  most  anxious 
to  employ  their  leisure  usefully,  but  who  dare  not  for  the  world 
be  seen  doing  anything  more  serious  than  reading  a  story-book, 
or  poring  over  a  stamp  album  after  supper.  I  cannot  think  this 
a  satisfeictory  state  of  things.  I  go  further  into  a  serious  matter 
in  the  hope  of  leading  to  some  remedial  suggestion.  The  hori- 
zontal and  parallel  bars  in  the  corridors  after  supper  are  an  in- 
ducement to  athletics  in  preference  to  the  recreation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Out  of  the  fixed  hours  for 
calisthenics,  gymnastic  exercises  inside  the  house  might  be  con- 
fined to  wet  weather,  and  to  the  daytime.  Some  limit  also  might 
be  put  to  such  games  as  stag-warning,^^  the  chief  feature  of  which 
is  the  wild  stampede  and  war-whoop  that  come  oflp  every  other 
moment.  Stag-warning  is  a  silly  game  for  any  but  the  smallest 
boys,  and  how  rhetoricians,  not  to  say  philosophers,  can  bring 
themselves  down  to  furious  and  aimless  rushing  about  in  a  small 
corridor  through  clouds  of  dust,  is  to  me  as  mysterious  as  the 
tenacity  of  gipsies  to  their  cheerless  life.  The  want  of  private 
enterprise  of  an  improving  sort  in  leisure  hours  at  Downside  is, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  belief,  a  great  shortcoming, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  people  should  be  found  to  speak  of  it  with 
tenderness,  if  not  approval.  The  present  system  was  good 
enough  for  earlier  generations  in  the  school,  and  why  should  it 
not  be  so  for  the  present  ?  So  argue  some  who  are  boys  no 
more,  an  argument,  however,  not  far  from  the  assertion  that  those 
who  use  it  are  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  ideal  man. 

Prom  the  culture  of  the  mind  to  the  care  of  the  body  is  an 
easy  step,  and  under  this  latter  head  I  comprise  both  meals  and 
play.  The  table  at  Downside  is  extremely  good.  Not  only  is 
the  food  wholesome,  well-cooked,  and  varied,  but  it  is  served  with 
all  the  warmth  and  cleanliness  of  a  private  house.  To  those  who 
have  always  had  clean  plates  and  knives  at  school,  the  possibility 
of  dirty  ones  vnll  come  as  a  surprise ;  but  those  who,  when  at 
school  hardly  ever  saw  one  clean  plate  or  knife,  will  be  struck 
with  no  less  wonder  at  invariable  cleanliness  in  both  particulars 
throughout  a  large  establishment.  How  pleasant  also  to  see  the 
joints  carved  before  your  eyes  (at  Ashdale  they  are  murdered 
appropriately  oflf  the  stage) ,  and  to  be  asked  exactly  what  descnp- 
tion  you  prefer.    Then  to  be  allowed  to  send  up  as  often  as  yoo 
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choose  for  more^  and  to  help  yourself  to  vegetables  from  dishes  on 
the  table,  are  privileges  only  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
had  their  portions  brought  round  in  trays,  with  meat,  pota- 
toes, and  cabbage,  all  piled  pell-mell  together.  Every  other  day 
at  Downside  pastry  is  provided.  This  is  not  too  often,  but  it  is 
better  to  have  it  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  good,  than  to 
make  half  a  dinner  every  day  on  rib-cleaving  compounds  called 
by  many  names,  but  nevertheless  agreeing  in  the  two  dread 
characteristics  of  viscosity  and  weight.  Stick-jaw,  cable  tart, 
skin  pie,  ginger,  were  the  realistic  terms  in  use  at  Ashdale  among 
the  boys  for  what  are  usually  known  as  rolly-polly,  rhubarb-tart, 
apple-pie,  or  jam-tart.  A  Priday^s  dinner  is  never  much  looked 
forward  to  anywhere,  but  an  Ashdale  Friday's  dinner  is,  at  least, 
amusing  to  look  back  upon.  The  first  course  was  half  a  basin  of 
cold  pea-soup,  or  rice  milk,  and  a  small  piece  of  butter ;  the  second 
course  about  twenty  square  inches  of  pasteboard,'^  touched  up 
vrith  jam.  Variations  on  the  first  course  were  potato-pie,  or  two 
eggs,  or  two  red  herrings.  Fresh  fish  was  unknown.  At  Down- 
side on  Fridays  there  are  always  three  courses,  and  always  fish  of 
the  best  description.  For  breakfast  and  supper  here,  fresh 
butter  is  always  supplied,  and  in  larger  measure  than  the  salt  tub 
butter,  not  of  the  best  description,  which  we  used  to  get  at  Ash- 
dale. The  bread  here  is  plain  but  good.  This  you  would  look 
for  anywhere,  and  to  be  told  that  it  is  otherwise  at,  perhaps,  the 
largest  Catholic  college  in  this  country,  will  tax  the  credulity, 
some  may  think,  of  most  readers. 

A  pleasant  feature  at  Downside  is  an'  institution  called 
tucks."  The  boys,  on  certain  special  days,  after  supper,  return 
to  the  refectory,  to  find  the  tables  laid  with  an  excellent  dessert, 
and  packs  of  cards,  chess,  draughts,  bezique,  and  other  parlour  games 
are  provided.  Everyone  sits  where  he  chooses,  light  wines,  and 
fruit,  and  cakes  are  carried  round,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  is 
spent.  The  monks  and  professors  walk  about  among  the  tables, 
chatting,  conjuring,  and  otherwise  adding  to  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  scene.  The  only  tuck ''  in  any  sense  approaching  this  at 
Ashdale  is  the  president's  feast.  For  once  in  the  year  Ash- 
dalians  have  dessert.  But  the  amusing  part  of  it  is,  that  the  boys 
have  to  supply  their  own.  At  the  end  of  the  banquet  it  is 
diverting  to  see  them  making  off  with  bags  of  stuffing,"  which 
having  bought  themselves  they  mean  to  eat. 

A  few  words  now  on  Downside  games.  Football  has  been, 
since  my  arrival  here,  the  only  public  game.    Before  Christmas 
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there  were  two  games  a  week.  Since  then  there  have  been  a 
couple  of  games  at  most.  Boys  here  play  a  strict  and  animated 
game^  but  why  they  play  so  seldom  I  cannot  understand^  or  in 
what  way  the  recreation  time  on  study  days,  from  haK-past  one 
till  three  o'clock,  is  passed.  Of  late  the  constant  sight  of  boys 
sauntering  about  in  twos  and  threes  has  made  me  fancy  at  times 
that  I  was  looking  out  on  the  grounds  of  a  sanatorium  at  Buxton^ 
or  Brighton,  rather  than  on  the  playground  of  a  hundred  healthy, 
buoyant  British  youths.  Gymnastics  are  cultivated  earnestly 
under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  professional,  and  the  boys  are  well 
set  up,  and  well-developed,  but  still  the  great  gymnasium  pro- 
vided for  mankind  by  nature  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Every 
day  there  should  be  some  brisk  manly  game  afoot.  All  the 
week,  save  Sunday,  throughout  the  season,  there  are  for  the 
Ashdale  boys  three  games  of  football  going  on  during  recreation 
hours.  Cricket  and  a  great  game  of  their  own  fill  up  the  other 
periods  of  the  year.  Drill  is  the  only  point  of  physical  education 
in  which  Ashdale  is  behind  the  age.  The  small  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  a  week,  which  was  the  allowance  in  my  day,  has  been 
done  away  with.  Both  at  Downside  and  Ashdale  the  spirit  is 
a  spirit  of  liberty,  and  the  country  walks  in  small  parties  are  a 
great  source  of  pleasure  to  the  botanist,  geologist,  naturalist,  and 
angler. 

I  began  with  the  intention  of  making  some  observations  on 
Downside  discipline.  But  I  have  spun  out  my  paper  too  much 
abeady,  so  I  must  content  myself  with  a  mere  line  or  two  on  a  very 
worthy  and  fruitful  theme.  The  discipline  here  is  stamped  by 
that  paternal  and  gentle  spirit  which  is  the  proudest  inheritance 
of  the  sons  of  St.  Benedict.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  tell  all  the 
good  which  comes  from  the  personal  interest  taken  by  superiors 
in  every  student  here,  or  to  enumerate  all  the  kind  offices  for 
which  every  single  boy  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  monks.  The 
Downside  system,  at  the  same  time,  is,  in  some  points,  unfitted 
for  a  very  large  establishment,  and  as  the  place  grows,  one  might 
feel  some  anxiety,  did  one  not  see  skilful  pilots  at  the  helm,  ever 
on  the  alert  to  change  their  steering  according  to  the  change  in 
wind  and  tide.  Ashdale  is  about  three  times  the  size  of  Down- 
side, and  so,  inside  the  house  there  has  to  be  a  stricter  discipline. 
There  is  not  there  the  same  condescension  of  superiors  towards 
inferiors,  but  the  place  is  more  an  image  of  the  mighty  world. 
In  playtime  and  out  of  it,  everyone  has  to  strike  out  for  himself 
and  grow  accustomed  to  that  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  powers 
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that  be  which  he  will  afterwards  find  to  be  the  faahion  of  the  world. 
Notwithstanding,  I  would  leave  hardness,  and  coldness,  and  want 
of  sympathy  for  the  inevitable  day,  and  think  that  all  boys  except 
those  masculine  spirits  that  would  have  outlived  exposure  on  the 
Spartan  hills  would  find  the  climate  of  Ashdale  management  too 
Iiarsh^  and  would  thrive  better  in  the  gentle  air  of  schools  like 
Downside.  Ashdale,  if  you  want  an  antique  Boman^  Downside 
if  you  prefer  an  English  gentleman. . 


NEW  LIGHTS  ON  OLD  QUESTIONS. 

It  is  our  ambition  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  which  our 
lot  is  cast;  to  enter  into  the  life  of  those  around  us;  not  to  be 
behind  the  age  if  we  can  possibly  help  it.  And  it  behoves  us  as 
contributors  to  the  modest  pages  of  the  "  Downside  Review''  to 
give  what  aid  we  can  in  keeping  alive  an  interest  in  the  great 
movements  which  are  now  agitating  the  world,  the  scientific^  the 
literary,  and  the  artistic  world.  Our  circle  of  readers,  our  sphere 
of  influence,  may  be  but  small,  but  ^^-a  minimis  incipe ''  is  a  maxim 
which  we  must  not  forget,  and  so,  though  with  considerable 
diffidence,  we  venture  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  results,  or 
part  of  the  results,  of  an  extended  course  of  reading  in  the  records 
of  the  past.  The  diffidence  to  which  we  allude  arises  from  divers 
causes ;  first  of  all,  there  is  the  natural  delicacy  peculiar  to  those 
who  seem  to  themselves  to  be  conscious  of  having  made  a  valuable 
discovery,  and  which  urges  them  to  be  quite  sure  of  its  novelty 
and  importance  before  communicating  it  to  a  critical  public  ;  and, 
secondly/ the  proprietors  of  some  of  the  documents  to  which  we 
have  had  access  have  not  in  every  case  been  consulted  as  to  the 
publication  of  certain  portions  of  the  contents  of  the  said  docu- 
ments. It  would  take  too  long  to  enter  upon  an  explanation  of 
the  various  motives  of  our  backwardness  in  soliciting  their  per- 
mission ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  this  matter  prudence  rather  than 
politeness  has  prompted  the  course  we  have  adopted.  Whether 
we  have  acted  wisely  or  unwisely  herein,  let  our  readers  decide 
for  themselves ;  we  will  now  lay  before  them  some  records  of  by- 
gone days  which,  if  substantiated  by  future  labourers  in  the  same 
field  of  research,  wiU  undoubtedly  demand  the  attention  of  learned 
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men^  and  revolntionize  the  accepted  text-books  of  Enropean 
history. 

One  more  word  of  introdnction.  The  documents  to  which  we 
have  had  access  were  of  varied  interest:  their  age  uncertain; 
their  calligraphy,  and,  we  may  add,  their  cacography,  of  the 
most  abnormal  character ;  as  unlike  the  writing  and  spelling  of 
the  copy-books  and  dictionaries  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

Our  modest  gleanings  may  be  divided  into  three  sections,  as 
they  relate  respectively  to  classical,  national,  or  ecclesiastical 
history.  To  take  them  in  order:  of  the  classical  period,  the 
palmy  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  our  "  analecta  are  necessarily 
scanty.  Of  those  distant  days  but  few  written  traces,  but  few 
traditions — save  such  as  are  immortalized  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus, 
Caesar,  or  Livy — have  come  down  to  us ;  but  even  in  this  branch 
of  study,  our  excerpts  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  historian  of  the 
future.  The  career  of  Alcibiades,  for  instance,  is  fairly  well 
known,  but  the  following  is  an  additional  item  in  our  knowledge 
of  that  great  generaFs  biography ;  for  the  unknown  author  whose 
crabbed  penmanship  we  with  difficulty  mastered,  tells  us  that 
Alcibiades  wanted  to  make  the  Cicilian  conolies  grow  biger  by 
conquering  ^\  Which  branch  of  the  widespread  Hibernian  clan 
our  author  wished  to  indicate,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  decide. 
Another  writer,  in  his  unpublished  Examen  historiae  antiquae," 
says,  in  his  account  of  the  celebrated  Numa  Pompilius,  that  that 
worthy  '^instituted  five  Bishops  with  a  Pompius  Maxima  at  their 
head,  and  many  other  useful  institutions.^^  It  must  remain  a 
subject  of  regret  that  more  precise  information  concerning  the 
origin,  attributes,  and  functions  of  that  useful  institution,  the 
*'  Pompius  Maxima,^'  was  not  aflforded  us  by  this  lucid  writer. 

From  the  Romans  at  home  to  the  Romans  in  Britain  the  tran- 
sition is  natural.  One  of  those  great  national  heroes,  whose 
doughty  deeds  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  though  it  is  true  the 
misinformed  historians  of  subsequent  date  have  generally  assigned 
them  to  the  reign  of  the  first  William,  was  Hereward  the  Wake. 
He  it  was  of  whom  we  read  in  the  pages  of  one  of  those  little 
known  chroniclers  whom  we  are  quoting,  that  he  was  a  British 
chief  who  had  collected  a  small  army  in  the  fens,  and  carried  on  a 
gorilla  warfare  with  the  Romans.^'  This  mode  of  warfare,  which 
the  ancient  Britons  doubtless  made  frequent  use  of  when,  as  the 
saying  goes,  their  monkey  was  up,''  is  perhaps  partially  expli- 
cable by  the  following  quotation  from  another  document  to  which 
we  have  had  access:  speaking  of  the  ^'Brittons'' — ^presumably 
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the  same  people  as  the  Britons  spoken  of  above^  at  least  we  wiU 
-  sappose  so  till  evideuce  to  the  contrary  is  forthcoming— onr 
authority  remarks :  Their  chief  Qod  was  Woad  (Qu.  identical 
with  Wodin?),  God  of  the  woods:  they  nsed  to  cut  the  misle 
toe  with  a  golden  scikle  to  preserve  them  from  attacks  of  the 
enemy  and  to  keep  oflf  invections/'  No  wonder  that  with  means 
such  as  these  at  their  command  the  Britons  were  for  so  long  a 
time  enabled  to  keep  the  Boman  legions  at  bay.  Perhaps  some 
iature  discovery  may  make  the  details  of  their  method  more  clearly 
known^  and  give  us  a  more  exact  idea  of  what  precisely  was  meant 
by  a  "  scikle,^'  and  in  what  manner  it  availed  to  ward  off  "  invec- 
tions/^  whatever  they  may  have  been.  Garactacus  too^  whose  sad 
defeat  caused  such  dismay  among  his  countrymen^  seems  to  have 
been  marked  out  for  his  unfriendly  destiny  even  from  the  first ; 
Us  very  birth  was  portentous^  for  one  of  the  manuscripts  which 
we  have  consulted  assures  us  that  ''he  was  bom  in  chains/' 

Our  later  history,  as  is  well  known,  presents  us  with  some 
strange  contrasts.  Of  William  Bufus,  we  are  told,  ''  he  was  no 
doubt  the  worst  king  that  ever  reigned  in  England.  His  brutal 
behaviour  to  his  brother  Bobert  and  also  to  Henry  brings  him 
down  to  the  lowest  of  the  low.  His  worst  habit  was  cursing  and 
blaspheming —  (another  account  says  he  was  "  crafty  and  ambi- 
tious and  blasphemious  '0*  He  was  never  married.  He  was 
brave  in  battle,  and  very  fond  of  hunting.  He  was  never  married.'^ 
Does  not  this  read  like  an  extract  from  the  Saxon  chronicle  P 
and  the  writer  showed  his  truly  religious  instincts  in  setting  but 
little  value  on  the  bravery  in  the  battle-field  and  hunting  ground 
which  the  Bed  King  displayed,  in  comparison  with  his  admittedly 
bad  habits. 

Another  monarch  who  has  not  been  wanting  in  admirers  in 
modem  times,  Bichard  III.,  is  hardly  treated  by  another  of  our 
chroniclers : — "  Bichard  the  III.,  as  is  thought  all  over,  was  a 
kind  of  Clown  in  History,  for  instead  of  staying  in  England  and 
managing  the  affairs  of  his  state  he  went  away  and  left  the  power 
in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  men:  he  was  not  a  good  king 
although  he  was  no  coward.'^  Poor  hero  of  Bosworth  f  he  had 
little  leisure  for  foreign  travel  if  the  current  account  of  his  life  is 
at  all  accurate. 

Our  ecclesiastical  history,  again,  needs  re-arranging  in  the  light 
of  recent  research.  St.  Flavian  and  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  are 
claimed  as  natives  of  England  ;  and  of  St.  Boniface — in  spite  of 
the  erudite  Bishop  of  Ossory's  discursus  on  the  subject — we  read^ 
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He  was,  we  may  complacently  say,  an  Englishman/'  But  if  we 
rejoice  in  the  addition  of  SS.  Flavian  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  to 
onr  national  calendar — strange  that  the  new  office  for  the  latter 
saint  omits  to  mention  his  asserted  birth  in  England — ^we  are 
a&aid  that  we  must  also  add  to  the  lengthy  list  of  our  heresiarchs 
the  name  of  Photius,  "  a  native  of  Britain,  a  clever,  subtle,  and 
indefatigable  man/'  Pelagianism,  one  of  the  plague  spots  of 
British  Christianity  for  a  brief  period,  was,  we  are  told, "  the 
heresy  which  taught  that  there  was  more  than  one  God ; "  no 
wonder  that  another  writer  stigmatizes  it  as  an  impious  heresy 
authenticated  by  Pelagus/'  Further  inquiry  into  the  career  of 
this  arch-heretic  discovers  him  to  have  been,  like  Photius,  "  a 
native  of  Britain,  a  sharp  and  indefatigable  man/'  No  wonder 
that  the  country  needed  an  apostle ;  but  if  the  following  accoimt 
of  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  is  to  be  taken  in  its  entirety,  we 
marvel  how  the  conversion  of  England  was  ever  brought  about. 

St.  Augustine  was  bom  of  Canterbury.  His  zeal  for  the  con- 
version of  England  was  as  great  as  that  of  St.  Boniface  for  6e^ 
many.  St.  Augustine  had  many  difficulties  to  conquer,  especially 
that  of  preaching  things  easy  to  be  understood,  with  no  ambiguity 
in  their  sense ;  because  all  heretics  at  that  epoch  used  to  assign 
to  a  word  a  sense  quite  different  to  what  the  preacher  would  bave 
meant.  St.  Augustine  lived  as  a  hermit,  and  died  on  a  bed  of 
ashes." 

So  much  for  English  history,  secular  and  ecclesiastical.  We 
have  met  with  but  one  more  striking  fact,  which  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  previous  writers  with  whom  we  are  acquainted ;  it  relates 
to  Salisbury,  which  it  is  said,  '^has  a  great  bell  416  feet  high/' 
The  great  bell  of  Moscow  must  henceforth  hide  its  diminished 
head. 

Now  for  ecclesiastical  history  of  other  climes  and  times.  The 
career  of  Arius,  as  gathered  from  various  papers,  which  may 
perhaps  some  day  find  a  permanent  place  in  the  museum  archives 
if  not  destroyed  by  fire,  may  be  epitomized  as  follows  : — 

Arius,  "  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Bernard,"  was  a  man  very 
austere  in  life."  He  subsequently  became  "  a  priest  of  Alexander, 
and  was  trying  to  come  to  the  see  of  Alexandera ;  but  when  he 
was  not  elected  for  the  see  of  Alexander  he  assailed  the  Christian 
doctrine  and  denied  the  divinity  of  the  second  person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity/'  This  is  one  account,  and  is  black  enough  in  all 
conscience;  but  another  MS.  says  that  he  was  actually  a  bishop 
(and  later  writera  even  in  the  public  press  have  sometunes 
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asserted  tho  same)^  and  goes  on  to  recount  that  he  was  ''modest 
in  demeanour  and  very  ambitious/'  Having  erred  concerning 
the  Trinity  in  one  point,  he  went  on  to  teach  ''  that  there  was  no 
Holy  Ghost ;  but  yet  that  in  God  there  were  ''  two  natures,  one 
supremely  good,  the  other  supremely  wicked,'^  or  wicket^  as  the 
autograph  has  it.  But  Arius,  although  ''  he  did  not  believe  in 
our  holy  father  the  Pope,''  yea,  proceeded  so  far  in  his  impiety 
that  ''  he  defied  the  Pope  and  all  ecclesiasticaJs,"  was,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  ''  condemned  by  Honorius,  and  the  next 
Pope,  St.  Martin;"  nevertheless,  '^he  was  suppressed,  but  not 
put  down,  and  retired  to  Medina  with  some  of  his  followers.  But 
Islamism^  as  it  was  called,  spread  far  and  wide."  After  this  it  is 
some  comfort  to  learn  that  while  Arianism  (apparently  the  same 
thing  as  Islamism)  ''  was  in  the  west,  the  faith  waxed  far  and 
brightly  in  the  east." 

Luther,  again,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much  lately,  is 
stated  without  any  hesitation  to  have  been  ''a  monk  of  the 
Jesuit  order,"  who,  "  as  he  grew  up  began  to  doubt  the  equality 
of  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son ; "  thus  he  formed  secret 
heresies  of  his  own  in  the  cloister  until  he  thought  the  time  was 
ripe  for  publishing  it,"  and  then  "  went  off  and  preached  it  over 
on  the  continent." 

Here  is  an  item  for  future  editions  of  the  life  of  St.  Benedict ; 
the  name  of  his  birth-place  in  Nursia  has  been  hitherto  a  little  un- 
certain :  one  of  our  discoveries  fixes  it,  however,  as  Chalco-docMa, 
a  name  which  does  not  appear  on  any  map  of  Italy  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  The  Canossa  episode  is  related  in  a  sUghtly 
varied  form  by  one  of  our  records  :  "  At  Canossa  a  multitude  of 
heathens  were  converted  by  seeing  a  bible  surrounded  by  flames 
in  the  air,  and  not  in  the  least  injured  by  the  flames." 

With  two  edifying  biographies  carefully  compiled  from  some 
very  original  sources,  we  must  bring  our  article  to  a  close ;  we 
select  the  memoirs  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Odo,  prominent  figures 
enough  in  hagiography ;  but  we  venture  to  predict  that  some  of 
the  following  facts  will  add  the  charm  of  novelty  to  the  outlines 
which  previous  writers  have  sketched  of  their  career. 

St.  Anthony,  Hermit,  was  bom  at  Padua  in  the  third  century 
A.D.  His  life  is  one  of  the  greatest  piety  and  charity.  He  re- 
tired in  his  middle  age  to  a  wilderness,  where  he  converted  many 
heretics  by  his  teachings.  He  fasted  day  and  night  .  .  .  Six 
ozs.  of  black  bread  was  St.  Anthony's  allowance.  .  .  .  He  was 
often  visited  by  devils  who  used  to  pull  him  off  what  he  called  a 
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bed^  but  it  was  only  made  of  stones.  So  he  died  as  he  had  livedo  a 
thorough  saint.'' 

Of  St.  Odo  we  read :  Soon  after  he  was  bom  he  went  to 
Borne.  On  his  way  he  passed  by  the  monastery  of  Cluny.  He 
was  first  of  all  a  heretic^  and  then  became  converted.  He  went 
in  search  of  a  place  where  he  cordd  be  strict  and  mortify  himsett 
When  he  arrived  at  Cluny  he  thought  it  was  just  the  sort  of  place 
he  required.  So  he  was  entered  into  it  by  Abbot  Bemon.  And 
afterwards  rose  to  such  great  piety  and  learning  that  he  was  made 
Abbot  of  it.  He  went  about  England  and  brought  the  clergy  to 
their  senses.  And  put  the  church  to  rights.  .  .  .  He  did  an 
immense  amount  of  good  by  settling  all  the  heresies  and  schisms. 
He  died  at  an  old  age.'' 

Becommending  these  discoveries  to  future  editors  of  the  Ad(k 
Sanctorum,  we  take  our  leave  of  our  readers. 


THE  DOWNSIDE  MUSEUM. 
By  the  Curatoe. 

Pbbhaps  a  minute  and  complete  history  of  the  Downside  museum 
is  hardly  needed  from  the  minor  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
certainly  the  task  would  be  most  laborious,  if  not  altogether 
impossible.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  there  is  full  cause  for  the 
following  remarks,  and  that  what  is  here  offered  will  be  of  inte- 
rest to  all  our  readers. 

Of  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Downside  collection  our  chatty 
contributor,  the  "  Old  Gregorian,^'  who  has  now  gone  from  among 
us,  said  that  he  was  the  founder.  He  had  a  number  of  coins, 
ancient  and  mediasval,  left  to  him  from  among  the  family  treasures, 
and  these  formed  the  nucleus  of  all  our  future  collections.  The 
finding  of  a  large  fossil,  an  ammonite  whose  genus  cannot  now 
be  determined,  gave  a  spurt  to  the  zeal  of  the  Old  Gregorian's 
love  of  the  curious,  and  he  sallied  forth  with  his  hammer  to 
search  the  testimony  of  the  rocks.  By  degrees  the  collection 
was  so  much  increased  by  his  exertions,  and  by  gifts,  that  the 
proportions  of  his  humble  cell  were  all  too  small,  and  his  conve- 
nience was  seriously  interfered  with.  Fortunately  there  happened 
to  be  an  unoccupied  room  close  at  hand,  in  old    Paradise  Row," 
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whicli  was  leid  by  the  prior,  subject  to  the  condition  of  immediate 
eviction  in  case  of  necessity.    This  necessity  did  not  arise  for  a 
long  time,  for  few  liked  the  trouble  of  moving  the  mass  of  odds 
and  ends  that  had  been  accumulated,  and  so  the  museum  grew 
in  peace.    It  was  compelled  to  wander  forth  in  later  days,  but 
amidst  all  vicissitudes  it  grew  and  flourished,  till  at  last  it  found 
a  suitable  resting-place  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  observatory, 
which  was  built  about  the  year  1860.    The  records  of  tiis 
museum  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  lost  and  the  museum  itself 
has  long  been  destroyed,  for  on  Sunday,  January  20th,  1867,  the 
observatory  was  burnt  to  a  mere  shell    The  writer,  who  was  a 
boy  in  the  school  at  the  time,  was  one  of  the  few  who  saw  the 
conflagration,  which  took  place  during  High  Mass,  and  he  can 
well  remember  in  how  short  a  space  of  time  the  fire  completed 
its  work  of  destruction.    The  Rev.  T.  B.  Snow,  at  that  time 
curator  of  the  museum,  wrote  to  the  journals  an  account  of  the 
museum  and  of  its  destruction,  and  his  words  suffice  to  show  that 
there  was  a  large  collection  gathered  together,  and  that  the  loss 
was  severely  felt.    Among  the  many  treasures  we  may  mention  a 
large  collection  of  rubbings  of  monumental  brasses,  chiefly  local, 
and  gathered  by  the  personal  labours  of  that  indefatigable  worker, 
the  late  lamented  Abbot  Sweeney, 

St.  Gregory^s  seems  hardly  yet  to  have  recovered  from  this 
fire,  for  we  cannot  with  any  truth  be  said  to  have  had  a  real 
museum  since.  The  only  things  saved  &om  the  old  museum 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  precious,  the  collection  of  coins,  which 
fortunately  were  kept  in  the  college,  and  so  escaped  the  fire.  This 
collection  was  thus,  for  a  second  time,  the  nucleus  of  our  museum, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  efforts  were  made  to  repair  losses. 
Curiosities  came  in  from  different  persons,  but  how  they  were 
huddled  together  !  Many  can  remember  the  alcove  screened  ofl^, 
which  was  styled  the  Museum,^^  but  was  a  chaotic  assemblage 
of  curiosities,  looking  very  like  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  bric-a-brac. 
It  might  have  remained  thus  to  the  present  day,  but  fortunately 
the  addition  of  the  new  buildings  in  1875  made  a  clean  sweep  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  the  alcove  now  forms  the  landing  at  the 
top  of  the  main  staircase  of  the  college.  This  change  was,  in  one 
sense,  an  advantage,  but,  like  most  revolutions,  this  one  did  not 
confer  its  benefits  without  working  great  destruction.  Many 
objects  were  broken  or  lost,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  coins  of  value  were  stolen,  as  the  cases  lay  for  a  long  time 
in  a  dilapidated  condition  in  an  adjoining  passage.    This  was 
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foUy^  no  doubt^  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  have  learned  wifidom 
from  it. 

The  commximty  at  this  time  took  possession  of  the  new  monas- 
tery, and  the  old  house  became  in  great  measure  available,  and 
thither  the  new  museum  was  transferred.  It  was  not  left  long 
in  peace.  The  room  was  needed  as  a  sacristy  for  the  old  chapel, 
and  the  curiosities  must  move.  Whither  should  they  go? 
Happy  thought !  To  the  square  hall  outside  the  palace  or  exhi- 
bition room,  formerly  the  scene  of  many  a  choir  practice,  and  of 
many  a  lively  evening  in  the  days  of  the  brass  band.  The  col- 
lections were  moved,  not  without  some  danger,  and  soon  the 
limited  space  was  fairly  crammed.  Everybody,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  able  to  view  the  curiosities  now.  So  they  could;  bat 
the  dust  of  continual  traffic  made  everything  dirty,  the  objects 
were  turned  over  and  over  by  the  fingers  of  inquisitive,  and  not 
always  careful  people,  and  when  the  Christmas  play-night  came 
round,  and  the  narrow  court  was  wanted  for  the  stowage  of  stage 
properties  and  the  arrangement  of  processions,  the  stage- 
manager  and  the  curator  of  the  museum  were  at  daggers 
drawn. 

But  this  was  to  have  an  end.  Continued  grumbling  at  length 
opened  up  a  way  to  emigration.  The  room  which  had  been  used 
formerly  as  the  library,  and  afterwards  as  the  refectory  of  the 
community,  was  thought  a  suitable  place,  and  there  a  new  settle- 
ment was  made  about  two  years  ago.  One  good  thing  was  done 
in  this  last  move.  Several  cases  were  made,  so  that  collections 
might  be  set  out  in  better  order  and  be  kept  from  dust  and  rude 
handling.  This  is  the  sure  guarantee  of  future  care  with  regard 
to  the  museum,  for  the  cases  are  too  bulky  to  be  thrust  into  the 
first  unoccupied  comer. 

But  a  further  change  has  taken  place.  It  was  found  that  the 
space  was  too  confined,  and  a  stroke  of  good  luck  came  to  our 
help.  The  renovation  of  the  boys^  old  refectory  for  the  purposes 
of  the  general  chapter  of  the  English  Benedictines,  held  in 
November  last,  made  the  room  so  smart  and  cheerful  that  it  was 
deemed  too  good  to  be  used  again  as  a  room  for  calisthenics  and 
gymnastics.  We  have  accordingly  been  able  to  secure  it  for  the 
museum,  and  we  hope  now  to  make  progress  towards  realizing  a 
useful  end. 

It  was  said  in  the  first  number  of  this  review  that  a  museunii 
to  be  of  any  practical  use,  should  be  not  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  mere  curiosities,  but  a  well-arranged  group  of  collections^  so 
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that  the  objects  displayed  may  be  of  real  use  in  scientific  or 
artistic  training.  With  this  view  we  cannot  but  agree,  as  we  do 
with  the  other  remarks  that  were  made.  A  museum  of  limited 
character^  such  as  a  college  museum  must  necessarily  be^  is  incon-^ 
sistent  in  attempting  to  collect  a  complete  series  of  everything. 
It  should  be  content  rather  to  have  representative  specimens  of 
the  diflferent  branches,  so  as  to  make  each  branch  sufficiently 
perfect  to  aflford  a  complete  aid  to  study.  With  regard  to  objects 
of  national  and,  more  particularly,  of  local  interest,  it  should  be 
worth  the  eflfort  to  make  these  as  abundant  in  number  and  quality 
as  we  can.  It  is  our  aim  to  act  upon  these  lines,  and  if  we  our- 
selves cannot  utilize  what  we  have,  or  what  we  may  obtain,  to 
the  best  advantage  of  others,  we  trust  that  the  efforts  of  the 
present  wiQ  put  into  the  hands  of  future  labourers  the  means  of 
doing  serious  work,  so  that  they  will  have  cause  to  thank  the  less 
enlightened  collectors  who  shall  have  gone  before  them. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  interest  to  our  well-wishers  to  know 
something  of  our  possessions,  for  we  may  say  that  we  have  made 
a  good  beginning.  The  main  feature  of  the  Downside  museum 
is  that  it  is  a  natural  history  museum  rather  than  anything  else, 
principally  because  this  department  has  been  more  steadily 
worked  at  and  affords  a  wide  interest.  The  collection  of  British 
lepidoptera  is  extensive.  The  butterflies  form  an  almost  perfect 
series,  and  the  moths  are  very  widely  represented.  Foreign 
specimens  are  comparatively  few  and  miscellaneous,  but  we  hope 
to  make  them  in  the  course  of  time  sufficiently  representative. 
The  collection  of  British  coleoptera  is  hardly  worthy  the  name, 
this  department  not  having  been  much  worked.  The  birds'  ©ggs 
are  well  represented  and  arranged.  Conchology  makes  a  good 
show,  but  at  present  rather  by  bulk  than  by  arrangement,  for  the 
collection  is  an  unassorted  mass  of  shells.  Among  them  are  a 
fine  series  of  Australasian  shells.  We  are  gradually  gathering 
together  a  group  of  British  birds,  chiefly  moor  and  water-fowl, 
and  also  a  group  of  British  fishes,  by  the  generosity  of  a  gentle- 
man well  known  to  us,  and  these  show  well  in  the  museum. 

But  the  pride  of  the  natural  history  museum  is  the  division  of 
Australian  mammals  and  birds.  These  were  collected  in  their 
native  country  in  the  winters  of  1875  and  1876  by  the  efforts  of 
Dom  Edmund  Ford,  and  they  form  a  choice  and  valuable  collec- 
tion. There  is  among  them  a  fine  specimen  of  the  New  Zealand 
apteryx.  To  Dom  Edmund  is  also  due  a  fair  collection  of 
Australasian  woods,  chiefly  those  of  Tasmania. 

o 
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The  department  of  osteology  is  striving  to  win  for  itself  a' 
place^  and  we  hope  before  long  to  see  it  well  represented.  Botany 
makes  but  a  poor  show.  Specimens  are  difficult  to  preserve  well; 
the  best  exhibit  under  this  class  is  a  collection  of  marine  alg89 
which  are  beautifully  mounted. 

In  the  department  of  geology  a  fair  collection  of  local  fossDs 
is  gathered  together.  These  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  lias 
fossils  of  the  neighbourhood^  and  of  the  fossils  of  the  carboniferous 
strata  of  the  Bristol  coalfields.  In  connection  with  this  branch 
we  possess,  by  the  zeal  of  Dom  Bruno  Kengelbacher,  lately 
curator  of  the  museum,  and  now  working  on  the  mission  in  Sonth 
Wales,  a  series  of  the  ores  and  fluxes  used  in  the  iron  and  steel 
works  of  Dowlais,  with  specimens  showing  the  different  stages 
of  work  done  there. 

The  numismatic  collection  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  museum. 
Many  of  our  specimens  are  in  indifferent  preservation,  but  the 
series  is,  independently  of  this,  extensive  and  representative. 
The  historical  medals  are  interesting,  and  the  collection  of  Englisb 
local  tokens  is  very  good.  Gases,  however,  are  sorely  needed 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  them.  We  are  striving  to  form  a 
collection  of  Catholic  devotional  medals  which  possess  any  artistic 
merit :  indeed,  some  of  the  large  ones  in  brass  or  silver  struck 
abroad  in  the  past  two  centuries  are  bold  and  characteristic, 
though  in  most  cases  very  rough. 

We  possess  also  that  completely  modern  fancy,  the  delight  of 
boys  innumerable  and  even  of  some  men — a  collection  of  stamps. 
We  do  not  see  why,  in  the  course  of  years,  this  should  not  be- 
come an  interesting  and  instructive  branch  of  archaeology ;  and 
when  we  mention  that  we  possess  nearly  five  thousand  specimens^ 
worth  a  vast  sum  by  the  collector's  standard,  we  feel  that  they 
may  yet  teach  their  lesson  of  history. 

About  a  variety  of  oddities  little  can  be  said,  but  one  may  be 
singled  out  which  will  be  of  interest  to  aU  Catholics.  This  is  a 
small  cross  which  belonged  to  the  venerable  Bishop  Milner,  and 
which  is  the  pectoral  cross  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Husenbethin  his 
life  of  the  prelate  makes  mention  as  having  been  given  to  a  colonial 
archbishop.  This  was  Archbishop  Folding,  of  Sydney,  an  illus- 
trious Gregorian.  The  cross  is  very  small,  and  would  be  deemed 
very  insignificant  by  any  bishop  nowadays :  its  workmanship  is 
curious,  and  of  a  date  long  before  the  years  of  Bishop  Milner. 

An  object  of  local  interest  is  a  fine  bronze*  sword  of  the  British 
period,  which  was  found  when  the  railroad  was  cut  near  Ohil- 
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compton  station  in  1874.  It  represents  almost  our  sole  archsBolo- 
gical  specimen.  The  few  fragments  we  have  of  Roman  pottery 
are  in  a  miserable  condition,  but  they  are  interesting  from  having 
undergone  an  additional  baking  late  in  life  in  the  burning  of  the 
observatory. 

We  may  mention  a  fine  series  of  rubbings  from  monumental 
brasses,  presented  by  Henry  Nevill,  Esq.,  late  of  Chislehurst. 
Of  these  some  account  will  be  given  later,  with  a  paper  on  tihie 
subject  of  our  mediaBval  brasses. 

Lastly,  among  the  objects  of  interest  to  Downside  is  a  collec- 
tion of  programmes  of  plays,  concerts,  Ac,  the  record  of  college 
festivities,  and  a  number  of  the  illuminated  "  King's  cards,''  so 
well  known  to  the  officers  of  the  ancient  Court  of  St.  Gregory's. 
The  earlier  series  was  destroyed  in  the  memorable  fire,  and  un- 
fortunately many  of  the  more  recent  ones  have  perished,  but  we 
carefully  lay  hands  upon  all  that  can  be  found,  and  they  will  be 
mounted  and  placed  together  in  a  portfolio.  The  grandly  illu- 
minated succession  card  of  the  kings  of  the  Court  of  St.  Gregory's 
finds  an  honourable  place  in  the  Petre  library. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said,  but  that  little  implies  a  great 
deal.  Those  who  have  passed  their  earlier  days  here,  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  St.  Gregory's,  may  be  able 
to  aid  the  work  in  some  way  or  other.  Few  there  are  who  do 
not  possess  some  curiosities  of  which  they  hardly  know  the  use, 
and  which,  indeed,  singly  are  of  no  practical  use.  Anything  that 
will  accord  with  our  idea  of  a  museum  will  be  gladly  accepted, 
and  if  of  any  service  will  be  placed  in  its  natural  order.  We 
propose  even  to  collect  books  of  reference  in  the  museum>  so  that 
those  who  are  desirous  of  learning  may  be  able  to  consult  upon 
the  spot.  Books  upon  subjects  connected  with  museums  will, 
therefore,  be  a  welcome  gift.  Whatever  is  of  real  service  wiU 
be  utilized,  for  it  will  be  our  unceasing  effort  to  make  our  collec- 
tions fit  to  be  called  a  museum. 


SCHOOL  MAGAZINES. 

The  saying  that  schools  are  but  worlds  in  miniature  has  passed 
into  a  proverb ;  and  in  these  days,  when  the  world  at  large — the 
world  proper — expresses  its  opinions,  tells  its  news,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  airs  its  grievances  by  means  of  a  system  of  journalism 
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which  may  be  said  to  be  abnost  without  limits  what  more  natnral 
than  that  those  smaller  empires^  oligarchies,  or  republics  called 
schools  should  possess  their  chronicles  and  mouthpieces  in  the 
shape  of  school  magazines  ?  The  deduction  is  a  simple  one — 
where  the  tens  lead,  the  units  will  follow ;  and  at  this  present 
time,  when  nearly  every  conceivable  class,  profession,  and  trade 
is  represented  by  journals  more  or  less  numerous,  and  devoted  to 
its  special  objects,  it  is  not  only  rational  but  right  that  the  schools 
which  are  to  train  and  send  forth  a  new  generation  to  occupy  and 
improve,  or  be  improved  off,  the  face  of  the  earth,  should  have 
their  own  journalistic  organs,  wherein  they  can  declare  themselves 
to  all  who  will  listen,  and  court  that  criticism  which  is  the  basis 
of  progress  and  success. 

We  purpose  to  approach  the  subject  generally,  although  a 
review  of  the  magazines  published  by  the  Catholic  schools  in 
England  will  form  the  main  feature  of  this  paper.  It  is  not  to 
them,  however,  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  school 
magazines. 

The  "  Microcosm was,  we  believe,  the  first  work  of  this 
sort  produced  in  England.  It  was  published  at  Eton  iu  1786, 
Canning,  John  and  Robert  Smith,  and  Hookham  Prere  being  the 
principal  contributors.  The  contents  were  purely  Kterary,  and 
though  doubtless  intended  for  an  Eton  circle,  rather  than  the 
public,  collected  editions  were  published,  one  of  them  as  late  as 
1825. 

The  next  brochure  of  the  Eton  boys  was  published  in  1804, 
under  the  name  of  the  Miniature,^^  among  the  contributors  being 
the  late  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedclyffe,  the  future  Great  Elchi/' 
Commercially  the  magazine  was  a  failure;  but  there  is  a  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  it,  at  once  curious  and  interesting. 
John  Murray,  then  a  small  bookseller  in  Fleet  Street,  bought  the 

Miniature,^^  and  brought  out  a  new  edition  in  two  volumes.  By 
this  means  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  Canning,  under  whose 
patronage  he  greatly  increased  his  clientele,  started  the  Quarterly 
Review,^^  and  became  the  founder  of  the  great  publishing  firm 
which  now  bears  his  name. 

It  was  not  till  1818  that  another  attempt  at  periodical  litera- 
ture was  made  at  Eton,  in  which  year  the  Colleger''  and  the 
*^  College  Magazine  "  appeared.  The  former  was  soon  distanced 
by  the  latter;  but  the  defection  of  John  Moultrie,  a  principal 
contributor,  sealed  its  doom. 

In  the  following  year  Praed  started  the  famous  "Etonian,'' 
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which,  though  mainly  the  work  of  schoolboys,  exhibited,  as  we 
are  told  in  Mr.  Maxwell  Ly te^s  History  of  Eton  College,^'  a  re- 
finement of  idea  and  powers  of  expression  rarely  to  be  found, 
except  among  fall-grown  men  of  high  genius  and  culture/'  A 
rapid  sale,  the  amount  of  public  attention  drawn  to  it,  and  the  fact 
of  its'  being  favourably  noticed  in  the  Quarterly  Eeyiew,''  con- 
tributed to  raise  it  to  the  position  of  a  sort  of  literary  comet. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  resemblance  does  not 
rest  solely  on  the  side  of  its  brilliancy,  for  when  Praed  left  Eton 
in  1821,  the  Etonian ceased  to  appear,  having  lasted  just  two 
and  a  half  years.  Besides  the  Editor,  Moultrie,  Walker,  H.  N. 
Coleridge,  Eichard  Dumford,  J.  A.  Kinglake,  and  others  were 
among  the  contributors. 

In  1827  the  Eton  Miscellany was  started,  W.  E.  Gladstone 
being  editor,  G.  A.  Selwyn,  L.  H.  ShadweU,  and  A.  H.  Hallam 
{the  subject  of  "  In  Memoriam  figuring  among  the  contribu- 
tors. The  Miscellany was  brilliant,  but  its  existence  very 
brief,  hardly  lasting  a  year.  Those  who  consider  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  be  far  less  advanced  in  Badical  opinion  than  Mr.  Chamberlain 
will  do  well  to  read  in  the  "  Miscellany his  Ode  to  the  Shade 
of  Wat  Tyler,'^  which  contains  the  following  stanssa : — 

"  I  hymn  the  gallant  and  the  good 

From  Tyler  down  to  Thistlewood ; 

My  muse  the  trophies  grateful  sings 

The  deeds  of  MiUer  and  of  Ings. 
She  sings  of  all  who  soon  or  late 

Have  burst  subjection's  iron  chain, 
Have  sealed  a  bloody  despot^s  fate, 

Or  cleft  a  peer  or  priest  in  twain." 

We  may  here  remind  our  readers  that  Thistlewood  and  Ings 
were  hanged  for  complicity  in  the  Cato  Street  plot,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  assassination  of  the  members  of  Lord  lAverpool^s 
Government,  Mr.  Canning  being  one  of  them.  Yet  the  same 
young  editor  wrote  a  "  passionate  panegyric "  on  the  death  of 
that  statesman,  which  occurred  very  shortly  after.  History  does, 
indeed,  repeat  itself!  "Tempera  mutantur,^'  however  ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  doubtless  long  ago  reckoned  the  "Ode  to  the 
Shade  of  Wat  Tyler    among  the  sins  of  his  youth.^ 

Several  Eton  magazines  have  appeared  since  the  decease  of 
the  "  Miscellany    in  1828 ;  but  these  are  only  interesting  as  re- 

*  See  "Mr.  Gladstone's  School  Days  "  in  "  Temple  Bar,"  February,  1883. 
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cords^  possessing  hardly  any  of  that  literary  brilliancy  wMcli  has 
grained  immortality  for  the  Etonian.'' 

We  have  given  the  above  short  history  of  Eton  magazines  as 
the  earliest  publications  of  the  sort^  and  especially  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  contributors  thereto  have  since 
played  important  parts  in  the  history  of  their  counliry ;  but  in  this 
matter  Eton  has  but  shown  the  way  to  the  various  other  schooh 
of  England^  each  of  the  principal  ones  at  least  having  their  special 
journal. 

The  following  list  of  some  of  the  magazines  published  by  Pro- 
testant schools  may  be  interesting.  They  are  the  Eton  College 
Chronicle,''  "  Sutton  Valence  School  Magazine,"  Lorettonian/' 
Malvernian," Salopian,"  Peterite,"  "  Cholmelian,"  "Droghe- 
dean,"  Wellingburian,"  "Tonbridgian,"  Canturian,"  "Alden- 
hamian,"  "Elizabethan,"  "Brighton  CoUege  Magazine/' 
"T.  V.  W."  (Rugby),  "Meteor"  (Rugby),  " Marlburian/' 
"Melbumian,"  "Ulula,"  "Wykehamist,"  "Cheltenham  Gram- 
mar School  Herald,"  "  Haileyburian,"  "Laxtonian,"  "City  of 
London  School  Magazine,"  "Cliftonian,"  "Denstonian,"  "Elean/' 
"Ipswich  School  Magazine,"  "  Shirburian,"  "The  Blue"  (Blue- 
coat  School),  "  Peltesian,"  "Loveltonian,"  "Reptonian,"  "  Well- 
ingtonian,"  "  Carthusian,"  "  Pelstedian,"  "  Mason  College 
Magazine."  No  doubt  there  are  many  more.  The  character  of 
most  of  those  of  which  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  copies  ifl 
a  small  issue  of  from  sixteen  to  thirty-two  pages,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  school  news,  reports  of  matches,  Ac.  Some  of 
them,  however,  contain  besides  articles  on  general  subjects  and 
poems  in  the  living  and  dead  languages,  which  at  times  are  not 
without  considerable  merit.  Not  a  few  of  these  magazines  date 
back  to  a  comparatively  early  period.  We  have  also  before  us,  as 
we  write,  a  volume  of  the  "Rugby  Miscellany"  for  the  year 
1846  (when  Dr.  Tait  was  head  master).  It  is  a  well-printed 
octavo  of  360  pages,  and  contains  a  number  of  well- written  con- 
tributions in  prose  and  verse,  without  any  "  school  news."  A  few 
of  the  titles  of  the  articles  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  magazine.  At  present  the  space  at  our  conunand 
will  not  permit  us  to  review  further  these  periodicals,  although 
the  task  oflfers  many  points  of  interest.  We  find  "  Experiences  of 
Life  at  Rugby,"  "  On  the  Principles  of  Christian  Art,"  "  School 
Traditions,"  "  View  of  School  Government,"  "  Taste  in  Beading," 
"  On  the  Agamemnon  of  -^schylus,"  "On  the  Poetry  and  GeniuB 
of  SheUey,"  "On  Premature  Cultivation  of  the  Intellect,"  "Ka- 
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logues  at  Kugby/'  "  Rugby  Debating  Society,"  Ac,  Ac,  and  a 


The  universities  have  naturally  had  for  some  time  their  special 
magazines,  but  with  these  we  cannot  occupy  ourselves.  In  the 
present  revival  of  such  literature  among  Catholic  schools  (small 
thougli  it  be,  as  yet),  the  Downside  Eeview  was  the  first  in 
the  fields  and  was  quickly  followed  by  the  Amoeba,  Oscotian, 
and  Stony  hurst  magazines ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
older  magazines  of  Downside,  Oscott,  and  Stonyhurst  were  of 
quite  a  different  character. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  a  very  broad  hue  of  difference 
must  be  drawn  between  those  magazines  whose  contents  are 
covered  by  that  very  elastic  phrase,  ''literary  contributions,'^ 
with,  the  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  school  gossip,  and  those 
which  are  written,  not  as  specimens  of  the  Kterary  powers  of  the 
school,  but  as  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  subject  and 
interests  of  the  "  Alma  Mater.''  Applying  this  distinction  to  the 
Catholic  school  magazines,  we  find  the  Oscotian  and  Stonyhurst 
magazine  included  to  some  extent  in  the  former  class,  the 
Amoeba  wholly  so,  and,  in  the  latter  class,  the  ''Downside 
Review  ''  stands  alone.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  except 
the  Ameeba  are  the  work,  partly  or  wholly,  of  others  than  the  boys 
themselves. 

The  former  variety  of  school  magazine  possesses  undoubted 
advantages  \  and  even  if  non-existent  to  the  eyes  of  outsiders  and 
masters,  such  a  journal,  in  a  primitive  state  perhaps,  written  in 
indifferent  manuscript  in  copy-books,  and  circulating  only  among 
a  select  circle,  exists  more  frequently,  and  wiU  invariably  reward 
the  perusal  of  a  careful  inquirer. 

The  fact  is  that  boys  must  have  a  field  for  literary  beginnings. 
Just  as  the  foot-baU  and  cricket  fields  may  be  said  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct item  in  the  BngUsh  system  of  education,  so  some  sort  of 
literary  arena  is  a  great  boon  to  a  school,  although  its  necessity 
may  be  less  pressing  than  in  the  case  of  outdoor  sports,  on 
account  of  the  partial  opportunity  for  exercise  in  the  world  of 
letters  offered  by  school  work  such  as  compositions,  transla- 
tions, Ac.    Wordsworth,  in  a  well-known  passage,  says : — 


"  Oh  I  manj  are  the  Poets  that  are  sown 
By  Nature  .... 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse, 
Which,  in  the  docile  season  of  their  youth, 
It  was  denied  them  to  acquire    .    .    .  . 
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.  >  .    .    .    these  favoured  Beings, 
All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time 
Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within, 
And  go  to  the  grave,  unthought  of.'*  * 

And,  had  it  concerned  him,  he  might  have  added  with  some  truth 
that  fall  many  thinkers  carry  the  valuable  results  of  every  sort  of 
mental  speculation  about  with  them,  for  the  sole  reason  that  they 
are  "wanting  the  accomplishment'^  of  prose.  Their  critical 
faculty  tells  them,  the  instant  they  take  up  a  pen,  that  their  style 
is  dull  and  halting;  that  any  shaUow-souled  vapourer  could 
clothe  his  little  thoughts  in  language  brighter  and  better ;  and 
that  in  this  over- written  world  of  ours,  where  men  only  lay  down 
one  book  in  order  to  take  up  another,  sound  must  of  neces- 
sity, in  many  cases,  weigh  with  undue  preponderance  against 
sense ;  and  so  they  refrain,  and  much  good  treasure,  fruit  of  high 
intellect,  and  patient  thinking  is  lost  to  the  world.  . 

The  school  magazine  of  this  type  provides  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  undeveloped  talent,  and  stimulates  the  ambition  rf 
young  authors  :  thus  their  literary  powers  are  improved  by  use 
and  by  exposure  to  criticism.  It  is  here  that  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  printing  such  magazines  turns.  Some  may  remark 
that  as  these  productions  must  inevitably  prove  uninteresting  to 
all  except  the  authors  and  those  more  immediately  concerned,  it 
is  better  that  they  should  be  confined  to  manuscript,  in  order  to 
save  expense,  and  to  avoid  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  those 
who  have  not  sufficient  interest  in  the  affair  to  induce  them  to 
read  through  rose-coloured  spectacles.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  authors,  in  restricting  their  efforts  to  manuscript,  and  a  small 
and  partial  circle  of  readers,  at  once  deprive  themselves  of  the 
wholesome  influence  of  a  more  extended  and  fairer  criticism  which 
their  appearance  in  print  would  call  forth. 

The  other  type  of  magazine  calls  for  little  remark.  The  writers 
are  assumed  to  be  able  to  express  themselves  with  power  and 
fluency  sufficient,  at  any  rate,  for  their  purpose,  which  is  briefly 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  the  providing 
of  a  suitable  record.  Such  a  magazine  is  of  interest  to  former 
boys,  serves  to  awaken  many  a  pleasant  recollection,  and  main* 
tains  a  link  between  the  school  and  its  connections  in  the  outside 
world.  It  forms  a  record  of  the  place,  its  triumphs,  and  its 
struggles,  in  the  persons  of  its  members  past  and  present ;  it  re- 
ports progress,  shows  us  how  the  school  marches  with  the  times, 

1  "  The  Excursion,"  book  i. 
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how  manj  old  traditions  are  being  swept  away^  how  few  re- 
tained ;  and  it  forms  a  medium  for  discossing  projects  for  the 
future. 

Passing  from  the  subject  of  school  magazines  in  general^  we 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  those  three^  which^  as  we  have  men- 
tioned before,  are,  besides  our  own,  the  only  journals  of  the  kind 
among  the  Catholic  schools  of  England.  We  begin  with  the 
Oscotian.^^  ^  In  the  "  Manifesto  and  Appeal,'^  in  the  beginning 
of  No.  1  of  the  Oscotian,"  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  paper  are 
entered  into,  and  described  at  some  length.  After  stating  that 
Oscott,  the  Alma  Mater,  will  naturally  claim  the  greatest  share  of 
attention,  the  writer  says  :  "The  '  Oscotian ^  will  be  an  essentially 
miscellaneous  journal.  In  its  pages,  poets,  men  of  science,  classi- 
cal scholars,  archeeologists,  lawyers  and  naturalists,  historians  and 
novelists  may  meet  in  harmony,  each  taking  his  own  line,  and 
following  his  own  bent  of  mind,  be  that  poetic  or  scientific, 
humorous  or  religious.'^ 

Aufter  this  declaration,  the  terms  of  which  are  sufficiently 
liberal  to  aflPord  a  scope  for  every  conceivable  kind  of  literary 
exercise,  we  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  on 
further  perusal.  The  various  savants  and  novelists  alluded  to 
above  seem  positively  to  have  held  aloof  from  the  imdertaking; 
but  perhaps  we  are  merely  paying  the  penalty  for  taking  the 
editor  strictly  an  pied  de  la  lettre :  his  staflf  certainly  seems  neither 
so  versatile  nor  so  numerous  as  the  one  described  in  the  passage 
above  quoted. 

The  "Oscotian^^  affords  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  to  the  re- 
viewer, not  only  from  the  great  inequality  in  the  merit  of  its 
various  contents,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  obvious  disparity  in 
the  ages  and  mental  maturity  of  its  supporters,  which  compels  the 
application  of  different  standards  in  deciding  the  value  of  their 
contributions.  To  put  an  extreme  case,  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  compare  the  interesting  little  philosophical  essays  of 
"  Philo with  the  work  of  "  Sphinx,^'  the  author  of  "  Lord 
Beaconsfield,''  an  article  which,  we  may  here  remark,  is  merely  a 
crude  compilation  of  facts  already  well  known,  and  wanting  in  all 
original  comment.  Philo  is  a  thinker,  and  more  or  less 
mature ;  while  "  Sphinx  is  a  writer  who  has  mistaken  compila- 
tion for  composition,  and  has  been  rewarded  for  his  trouble  by 
publication.  We  feel  bound  to  state  that  many  of  the  articles 
published  appear  to  us  to  lack  all  interest,  not  only  for  those  who 
*  "  The  Oscotian,*'  New  Series,  Nos.  1-10  inclusiye. 
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have  not  had  the  privilege  of  being:  educated  at  St.  Mary's^  but 
also  for  the  Oscotians  themselves. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  late  Charles  Jefferies  would 
have  greatly  resented  the  publication  of  his  Italian  Boy^s  Hymn 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and^  in  spite  of  the  editor's  note^  we 
venture  to  deny  that  this  curious  mixture  of  doggerel  and  profanity 
represents  the  silent  prayer  and  petition  of  many  an  English 
Catholic  schoolboy.'' 

We  are  rather  surprised  to  observe  how  very  little  information 
concerning  Oscott  can  be  gleaned  from  the  Oscotian : ''  a  few 
short Jottings/'  "  Cricket  Notes/'  and  a  "List  of  PubKc  Men" 
are  the  only  exceptions^  till  No.  8  (the  "  Oscotian  "  is  quarterly), 
when  "W.  J.  A."  begins  a  History  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
Oscott,"  which  promises  to  prove  very  interesting. 

The  poetry,  with  the  exception  of  the  verses  signed  Ariel," 
and  Mr.  Lawlor's  piece,  is  weak  throughout.  Surely  such  rhymes 
as  the  "Return  of  Spring/'  the  '^Vacations/'  &c.,  are  unworthy 
ef  a  place  in  a  magazine  that  bears  the  name  of  Oscott  on  its  title- 
page.  Most  boys  commit  indiscretions  of  this  kind  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fourteen ;  but  why  publish  them  ? 

We  think  that  the  practice  of  publishing  verses  in  French  and 
Oerman  is  to  be  deprecated,  unless  they  exhibit  a  very  high 
degree  of  excellence ;  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  appear  as  mere 
school  exercises,  in  their  way  very  well.  But  we  may  remark 
here  that  in  publications  of  the  character  of  the  Oscotian  "  and 
the  Stonyhurst  Magazine"  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  practice 
of  distinguishing  the  productions  of  boys  from  those  written  by 
older  persons.  We  differ  altogether  from  the  critic  of  the 
'^Amoeba,"  who  asserts  (founding  his  opinion  on  the  internal 
evidence  of  Ariel's  "  pieces)  that  the  writer  is  not  a  boy :  from 
the  same  evidence  we  should  infer  that  "  Ariel  "  in  a  boy.  The 
fistct,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  prevent  him  from  being /aci76 
j?wk5ep«  among  the  poets  to  the  "  Oscotian."  In  our  humble  opi- 
nion his  chef  d^ceuvre,  so  far,  is  the  Nightingale,"  a  piece  which 
contains  a  beautiful  thought,  very  clearly  and  poetically  expressed. 

The  bulk  of  the  Oscotian "  is  decidedly  the  work  of  pens 
more  experienced  than  those  of  boys ;  and  therefore  it  is  surprising 
that,  with  so  wide  a  range  of  subjects,  the  ^'  Oscotian  "  should  be 
decidedly  dull;  and  we  think  tiiat  some  of  these  experienced 
essayists  could  well  afford  papers  of  more  general  interest  than 
those  on  the  "Vedanta  Philosophy,"  or  M.  Pasteur  and  Agnos- 
ticism,"  and  the  like. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  want  of  system  in  the  prodnc- 
tdon  of  the  Oscotian:'^  for  instance^  No.  10^  which  consists  almost 
entirely  of  the  "  History  of  Oscott,^^  and  appendices  thereto.  If 
the  editor  offers  an  unlimited  fields  he  might  apportion  his  staff 
apccordingly  to  the  departments  of  art^  literature^  and  science ;  bat 
if  we  may  venture  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  subject^  it  would  be 
that^  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  contributions,  both  the 
range  of  subjects  and  the  number  of  contributors  should  be  con- 
siderably contracted.  We  trust  that  the  editor  of  the  "  Oscotian'' 
will  excuse  the  remark  that  the  frvMn^  of  his  journal  is  not  all 
that  could  be  desired.  It  is  true  that  it  appears  to  issue  from  a 
private  press ;  and  we  ourselves  must  plead  guilty  to  many  defi- 
ciencies from  the  same  cause  in  earlier  numbers. 

The  Stonyhurst  Magazine  ^  next  engages  our  attention. 
The  first  point  that  strikes  us  is  the  excessive  leanness  of  its 
numbers — a  condition  quite  inadequate  to  the  magazine  of  the 
largest  Catholic  school  in  England.  We  see  by  the  List  of  recent 
honours  published  in  the  succeeding  issues  that  intellectual 
£tctivity  is  as  great  as  ever  at  the  northern  college.  How,  then, 
does  it  happen  that  its  journal  is  meagre  in  form,  and  too  often,  it 
mast  al^o  be  added,  in  force  ?  The  Stonyhurst  Magazine  does 
not  want  subject  matter.  We  understand  that  all  contributions, 
good  of  their  kind,  will  be  received  by  Mr.  Editor.  It  does  not 
suffer  from  what  has  been  called  the  "self-inflicted  exclusive- 
ness of  the  "  Downside  Eeview.^'  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
sad  to  find  that  the  lack  of  quantity  in  the  papers  is  not  compen- 
sated for  by  a  high  quality,  both  these  attributes  being  more  or 
less  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
lamented,  seeing  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Oscotian,''  the 
magazine  is  by  no  means  exclusively  the  work  of  boys. 

It  is  hardly  fair,  perhaps,  out  of  a  dozen  numbers,  to  select  the 
weakest  portions  as  ordinary  examples;  but  there  are  some 
papers  which,  appearing  in  the  name  of  Stonyhurst,  one  can 
hardly  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed.  For  example  "  Tcttc^,^^  discuss- 
ing the  psychology  of  the  cat,  tells  us  with  great  gravity  that 
the  instinct  which  makes  a  young  kitten  scratch  and  spit  when 
a  dog  approaches,  or  run  after  a  mouse  seen  for  the  first  time,  is 
merely  instinct"  (the  italics  are  ours).  "  Ttrri^"  concludes  his 
paper  by  applying  to  the  cat  the  threadbare  platitude  that  it  is 
well  worthy  of  closer  notice  than  it  has  hitherto  received.^' 
Equally  instructive,  but  less  amusing,  is  the  paper  of  the  same 
^  "  The  Stonyhurst  Magazine,**  Nos.  1-9  inclusiye. 
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author  on  ''Crows/'  On  the  other  hand,  the  ''Classical  in 
Poetry,^'  the  "  Father  of  English  Prose/'  and  several  short  scien- 
tific papers  are  well  worth  reading,  forming  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
the  bulk  of  the  magazine. 

Admirers  of  Mr.  Browning  owe  thanks  to  "  K.''  for  his  clear 
and  forcible  explanation  of  the  little  poem,  "Wanting— is 
what  f ''  which  "  K.''  very  properly  describes  as  a  beautifal  lyric. 
In  a  previous  issue,  "  Poetaster so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  a  rather  poor  parody,  although  our  parodist  was 
admittedly  ignorant  of  its  meaning. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  men  live 
very  fast,  work  very  hard,  and  accomplish  very  quickly.  But  like 
very  many  other  proverbial  phrases,  it  is  probably  more  often 
uttered  than  realized;  and,  therefore,  we  are  about  to  bring 
forward  an  example  which  will  strongly  illustrate  our  saying. 

Within  the  last  six  years,  a  kingdom,  a  "  little  Sparta,^^  has 
arisen,  prospered,  and  flourishes  under  the  name  of  Wobnm 
School.  Step  by  step,  yet  very  rapidly,  has  the  work  advanced, 
till  we  now  see  a  school  with  a  large  number  of  boys,  in  foil 
working  order,  and  provided  with  libraries,  debating  society, 
cricket  field,  and  bathing-place ;  surrounded,  in  fact,  with  all  those 
influences  which  unite  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  a 
CathoUc  gentleman. 

We  gather,  however,  from  Mgr.  Petrels  writings  that  the 
mere  formation  of  a  new  school  on  old  lines,  however  excellent 
and  complete,  was  not  the  main  object  of  his  enterprise.  Differ- 
ing as  to  the  value  of  the  system  employed  at  the  old  Catholic 
schools.  Mgr.  Petre  has  started  an  educational  plan  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  theories.  Hitherto  Wobum  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  a  well-deserved  prosperity;  nevertheless,  it  would  be 
somewhat  premature  at  this  moment  to  discuss  the  value  of 
such  a  system  as  shown  by  its  results.  The  reports  of  the 
examiners  from  the  Universities,  who  have,  from  time  to  time, 
tested  the  knowledge  of  the  Wobum  boys,  are  sufficiently 
favourable  to  show  that  a  good  and  adequate  standard  of  learning 
is  maintained  in  the  school.  With  regard  to  the  pubUc  exami- 
nations, we  believe  that  the  results  so  far  have  been  very  small; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  understand  that  the  Warden's  opinion  of 
such  results  as  tests  of  intellectual  worth,  is  a  low  one;  that  he 
deprecates  "looking  at  all  knowledge  through  the  distorting 
medium  of  examinations,^'  and  that  some  forms  of  examination 
(those  of  the  London  university,  we  beUeve,  are  referred  to  in 
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particular)  constitute  a  "  kind  of  intellectual  gymnastic  which  is 
already  falling  under  suspicion/'  We  take  it  that  the  Warden 
will  look  for  and  appreciate  the  outcome  of  his  scholastic 
system,  not  in  successful  boys  a  rather  joyless  race,  accord- 
ing to  report,  who  having  ruined  their  constitutions,  mental  and 
physical,  in  the  surmounting  of  preposterous  intellectual  obstacles, 
sink  into  nonentity  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  all  further  enter- 
prise blighted  by  the  one  eflFort  of  the  examination  they  have 
passed  with  great  credit  ;  but  rather  in  those  whose  powers, 
well  trained,  but  not  forced,  gradually  ripen  to  a  rich  maturity, 
fmd  enable  them  to  take  a  foremost  place  among  the  men  of 
hght  and  leading.  And  in  this  theory  Mgr.  Petre  carries  most 
thinking  men  with  him.  The  question  is  not  so  much  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  theory,  as  its  expediency,  and  efficacy,  in 
practice ;  in  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  highly-wrought 
social  condition  in  which  we  live/' 

In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  competition  is  almost 
universal,  the  question  is  whether  it  shall  be  recognized  and, 
however  distasteful,  complied  with,  or,  negatively,  at  any  rate, 
combated  ?  The  advantages  of  competition  are  obvious  enough ; 
but  do  they  outweigh  its  defects  ?  It  is  a  cruel  principle,  Vaa 
victis ''  is  its  motto.  Very  lately  we  heard  a  celebrated  Socialist 
declare  in  a  telling  speech,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  his  party 
was  "to  break  down  this  competition,  which  renders  millions 
miserable  for  every  hundred  that  it  benefits/^  His  words  pointed 
in  particular  to  the  Labour  question  :  but  they  would  in  a  modi- 
fied sense  be  equally  applicable  to  the  intellectual  world. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  Wobum  system 
ignores  the  public  examinations.  We  understand  that  prepara- 
tion is  specially  made  for  the  Government  examinations,  uni- 
versities, &c. ;  only  that  successes  in  this  direction  are  reckoned 
at  what  they  may  be  worth,  and  that  they  are  not  regarded  in 
the  least  as  tests  by  which  the  reputation  of  a  school  must  stand 
or  fall/ 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  system  is  the  attention 
devoted  to  English  literature  and  composition.  This  renders 
the  tBbct  the  less  surprising  that  a  school  of  half-a-dozen  years' 
standing  should  far  surpass  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its 
magazine  two  historic  colleges  such  as  Oscott  and  Stonyhurst. 

^  We  are  bound  to  state  that  we  have  no  authority  whatever  from  Wobum 
for  these  remarks,  which  have  been  gleaned,  by  a  limited  understanding,  prin- 
cipally from  some  of  Monsignor  Petre's  pamphlets. 
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The  fact  is  also  especially  remarkable  when  we  find  that  the 
Amoeba    is  exclnsively  the  work  of  boys,  while  the  other  two 
journals  are  written  to  a  great  extent  by  older  hands.  The 
"  Downside  Review    is  not  here  taken  into  account,  because  its 
self-inflicted  exclusiveness/'  and  the  fact  of  its  being  written 
entirely  (one  or  two  prize  essays,  &c.,  excepted)  by  old  6re- 
gorians  render  it  quite  unsuitable  for  comparison  with  the 
Amoeba/'  We  learn  with  pleasure  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Downside  boys  to  publish  a  magazine  of  their  own,  and  frequent 
reference  to  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  made  in  these  pages.  Whether 
or  no  it  may  be  able  to  hold  its  own  in  comparison  with  the 
"  Amoeba  "  remains  to  be  seen ;  we  cannot  withhold  the  avowal 
that,  up  to  twenty  years  ago  at  least,  a  journal  of  the  standard  of 
the  latter  would  have  been  an  impossibility  at  Downside. 

This  journal,'  which  cautiously  began,  and  continues  to  call 
itself  intermittent,  has,  nevertheless,  established  a  practical  claim 
to  be  considered  a  quarterly,  by  publishing  eight  numbers  in  the 
course  of  two  years ;  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  observe  the 
contrast  between  the  six  pages  of  No.  1  and  the  twenty-four 
well-filled  quarto  sides  of  No.  7.  This  is  not  the  only  change 
upon  which  we  have  to  congratulate  the  staflf  of  the  ^'Amoeba" 
In  the  early  numbers  the  principal  articles  were  devoted  to 
the  politics  of  the  day ;  some  of  them  very  well  written,  no 
doubt,  the  result  of  study  and  thought ;  and  of  great  advantage 
to  the  literary  and  political  training  of  the  authors.  Seeing; 
however,  that  the  daily  papers  supply  us  with  the  opinions  of 
able  politicians  and  expert  journalists  at  a  very  moderate  price, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  practical  public  should 
prefer  to  draw  from  these  their  supply  of  political  comment. 
Indeed,  we  shall  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Amoeba  articles 
on  such  subjects  are  of  no  general  interest  whatever  except  in  so 
far  as  they  show  what  kind  of  work  (very  good  in  its  way)  can 
be  done  in  this  direction  by  mere  boys.  We  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  add  that  this  practice  appears  to  have  been  discontinued. 
The  assembly  of  St.  Stephen^s  is  now  seldom  alluded  to,  the 
more  orderly  proceedings  of  the  Wobum  Parliament  supplying 
the*  theme  for  this  form  of  discussion ;  and  though  it  is  difficult 
for  outsiders  to  enter  with  full  zest  into  the  question  of  the 
grievances  of  the  Junior- Seniors,''  or  the  doings  of  the  "  Eutland 
Ministry,''  the  new  method  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  old. 

'  "The  Amceba^an  Intermittent  Journal,"  Nos.  1-8,  March,  1881,  to 
May,  1883. 
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It  must  be  also  more  interesting,  not  only  to  the  Wobum  boys 
themselves — who  tasting  the  sweets  of  office,  or  enjoying  the 
critical  licence  of  opposition,  can  write  feelingly — but  also  to  less 
privileged  readers,  who  cannot  fail  to  derive  pleasure  from  the 
proceedings  of  a  debating  society  which,  as  regards  both  the 
formality  of  its  doings  and  the  zeal  of  its  members,  must  be 
almost  unique. 

The  short  paper  entitled  A  Problem strikes  us  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  among  many  remarkable  productions  in  the 
''Amoeba/'  That  it  is  the  work  of  one  whose  mind  is  still  in 
one  of  those  three  transition  stages enumerated  adds  to  the 
interest,  and  th^  fi^ct  that  such  a  problem  is  so  freely  and  so 
ably  discussed  in  the  pages  of  a  school  newspaper  is  full  of  sig- 
nificance. The  paper  on  Colonization  is  written  too  much  from  an 
antagonistic  point  of  view  \  the  dignity  of  labour  seems  quite 
unappreciated  by  the  writer,  and  his  melancholy  picture  of  the 
"  young  donkey''  who  is  reduced  to  the  humiliating  and  mortify- 
ing proceeding  of  working  on  another  man's  farm  might  draw 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  prefer  a  life  in  cultivated  clover 
for — young  donkeys." 

One  point  has  struck  us  in  looking  over  the  papers  5  namely, 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  De  Quincey  upon  the  writers,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  frequent  citations,  and,  in  more  than  one 
case,  the  choice  of  their  subjects.  One  hardly  expects  to  find 
the  accomplished  opium-eater  "  acting  as  Uterary  guide,  philo- 
sopher^ and  friend  to  scholastic  youth. 

The  historical  papers,  such  as  the  one  on  Westminster  abbey, 
and  others,  bear  marks  of  a  very  careful  collection  of  materials 
and  considerable  skill  in  putting  them  together. 

A  striking  contrast  is  to  be  found  between  the  two  articles  on 
Carlyle,  one  of  which  appeared  in  No.  1  and  the  other  in  No.  8. 
The  first  is  crude  and  full  of  truisms,  the  other,  a  scholarly 
criticism  on  the  man  and  the  tendencies  of  his  work,  and  a 
clever  attempt  to  explain  the  leading  features  of  a  mind  which 
united  the  qualities  of  the  highest  kind  of  philosopher  with  the 
great  poet;"  a  combination  sufficient  to  baffle  the  ingenuity,  to 
a  great  extent,  of  the  most  profound  critic.  We  think,  however, 
that  neither  of  the  authors  had  read  Mr.  Froude's  biography  of 
Carlyle,  nor  the  letters  of  his  wife. 

The  article  on  Longfellow  is  a  very  good  one ;  but  we  must 
take  exception  to  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  Golden  Legend  " 
is  his  chef  d^cmvre  ;  surely  if  the  poet's  immortality  depended  on 
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one  poem,  that  poem  would  be  Evangeline/^  which  our  critic 
dismisses  with  founded  on  fact/'  "  highly  pathetic/'  and  "  de* 
serves  its  reputation/' 

One  passage  will  suffice  in  support  of  our  opinion.  Evange- 
line ^'  contains  many  such,  though  the  measure  is  but  English 
hexameter. 

**  Then  from  a  neighbouring  thicket,  the  mocking  bird,  wildest  of  singers, 
Swinging  aloft  on  a  willow  spray  that  hung  o*er  the  water, 
Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  delirious  music 
That  the  whole  air  and  the  waves  seemed  silent  to  listen. 
Plaintive  at  first  were  the  notes  and  sad ;  then,  soaring  to  madness, 
Seemed  they  to  follow,  or  guide,  the  revels  of  frenzied  Bacchantes  ; 
'   Single  notes  were  then  heard  in  sorrowful,  low  lamentation. 
Till,  having  gathered  them  all,  he  flung  them  abroad  in  derision  ^ 
As,  when  after  a  storm,  a  gust  of  wind  thro'  the  tree  tops 
Shakes  down  the  rattling  rain  in  a  crystal  shower  on  the  branches." 

That  such  articles  as  '^Materialism  in  Art/'  *'The  Greek 
Romance/'  Party  Government/'  and  many  others,  should  have 
been  written  by  boys,  is  not  only  highly  creditable  to  their 
powers  of  expression,  but  points  also  to  habits  of  thought  and 
close  reasoning,  which  are  rare  enough  to  make  them  prized  in 
those  of  far  more  advanced  age.  These  articles  are  not  mere 
hothouse  products,  concealing  a  little  stem  of  thought  beneath  a 
mass  of  luxuriant  verbiage,  but,  in  many  cases,  the  results  of 
careful  reading  and  discussion,  well  expressed  and  methodically 
arranged. 

The  pictorial  supplement  to  No.  8 — the  ''Bird  Parliament  ''—is 
beautifully  drawn  and  engraved,  and  the  likenesses  often  very 
striking,  but  the  doggerel  that  accompanies  them  would  have 
been  best  omitted.  Verses,  indeed,  are  the  weak  point  of  the 
"  Amoeba ; "  fortunately  it  publishes  very  few.  A  translation  from 
the  Georgics  (IV.)  is  about  the  best ;  but  the  writer  would  have 
done  well  to  have  gone  to  the  fountain-head,  which  in  this  case 
is  the  Odyssey  (XI.) . 

We  must  not,  however,  leave  this  subject  without  referring  to 
the  "  Death-Song  of  Sappho,"  which  has  acquired  some  notoriety 
from  having  been  the  subject  of  a  brisk  correspondence  in  the 
"Tablet,"  where  it  fell  under  censure  as  a  poem  of  a  Swin- 
burnian  and  erotic  tendency — in  brief,  the  Dead  Sea  fruit  of  a 
pernicious  system.  In  common  fairness  to  the  "  Amoeba,''  we 
may  state  at  once  that  we  can  discover  nothing  Swinbumian 
whatever  about  the  tone  of  the  verses.  A  love  song  it  is,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  are  we  to  suppose  ignorance  of  the  existence  even  of 
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such  a  passion^  and  to  discountenance  all  reference  to  it  P  Trae> 
the  expression, moist  kisses/'  is  borrowed  from  the  anthor  of 
the  Songs  of  Italy ; ''  but  it  is  here  applied  very  prettily  and 
iEtppropriately  to  the  Ocean,  and  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
tendency  of  the  poem.  Another  borrowed  expression  (which  fits 
in  very  ill)  is  Happy  thought."  The  reader  is  irresistibly  re- 
minded of  F.  C.  Bumand's  inimitable  work,  and  the  stanza  is 
rendered  bathetic.  Many  expressions  are  thus  barred  from  poetry, 
not  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  demerits,  but  because  they  are 
catchwords  likely  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  reader. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  subject  of  love  is  one  that 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  poetical  compositions  of  youth,  but 
we  see  no  alarming  tendency  of  any  kind  when  it  happens  to  be 
selected.  Ever  since  Sappho  stood  herself,  for  the  last  time, 
"upon  the  brow  of  Leuca's  rock,''  it  has  been  the  leading  theme 
of  all  poets,  and  the  idea  of  attempting  to  suppress  all  knowledge 
of  its  existence  is  not  only  a  perfectly  futile  one,  but  one  which 
has  led  to  results  much  to  be  deplored.  Very  many  who  have 
been  educated  at  our  schools  could,  we  feel  assured,  bear  out  this 
statement. 

The  satires  of  Balbus  and  FabuUus,  though  devoid  of  artistic 
merit  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  borrow  the  now  famous  expres- 
fflon),  are  yet  sufficiently  personal  to  make  things  very  lively  for 
the  objects  of  their  attacks. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  Wobum  Parliament,  and  we 
have  had  the  privilege  of  inspecting  some  of  the  documents 
relating  to  it.  In  these  everything  is  expressed,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  strict  accordance  with  Parliamentary  usage,  and  the  reports, 
&c.,  are  superbly  printed.  The  debates,  it  would  appear,  are 
often  very  animated ;  and  no  matter  what  profession  or  pursuit 
Wobum  boys  subsequently  embrace,  this  training  in  parliamen- 
tary debate  is  certain  to  prove  of  great  use  to  them  \  and  though 
some  may  urge  that  the  same  results  are  attained  elsewhere,  with- 
out the  superfluous  trappings  of  this  pseudo-parliament,  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  to  boys^  minds,  they  invest  the  a&ir  with 
an  air  of  peculiar  interest,  and  it  may  be  added  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  formalities  of  debate  is  a  thing  well  worth  possessing. 

We  may  here  express  our  pleasure  in  hearing  that  the  debating 
society  at  Downside,  which  has  had  a  very  fitful  career,  is  at  pre- 
sent in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  we  wish  it  every  success. 
The  advantages  of  these  societies  in  schools  are  generally 
acknowledged ;  by  their  means  a  habit  of  framing  thoughts  in 
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suitable  language  and  conciseness  of  expression  is  encouraged^ 
and  undue  shyness  and  timidity  stand  dome  chance  of  correction. 

It  was  no  part  of  our  duty  or  intention  at  first  to  refer  to 
Mgr.  Petrels  educational  system,  yet  we  found  it  necessary  to 
do  so  for  the  sake  of  other  matter.  One  of  its  benefits,  however, 
is  forced  on  our  notice ;  and  we  must  allow  that,  in  the  matter  of 
school  magazines  at  least,  Woburn  has  shown  an  example  well 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  older  Catholic  schools,  an  ex- 
ample whose  imitation  would  be  no  less  creditable  to  the  schools 
than  beneficial  to  their  scholars. 


REVIEW. 

DOWNSIDE  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE.^ 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  the 
Downside  School  Magazine.  The  revival  of  periodicals  edited 
by  the  boys  vrill  probably  spread  quickly  amongst  our  Catholic 
schools.  In  our  current  number  an  article  has  been  devoted  to 
the  subject;  and  numerous  instances  of  literature  of  this  kind 
published  at  Protestant  schools  are  given,  showing  that  probably 
nearly  every  English  school  of  any  standing  has  its  printed 
journal.  The  Downside  Eeview,^^  the  Stonyhurst  Magazine,'' 
and  the  Oscotian are  of  another  type,  as  although,  in  the  case 
of  the  two  latter,  it  is  not  so  expressly  stated,  still  they  bear  the 
stamp  of  not  being  wholly  school  journals,  but  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  work  of  others  than  schoolboys.  The  Amoeba'' is 
the  only  Catholic  school  magazine  with  which  we  can  at  present 
compare  the  Raven,''  this  being  the  title  of  the  new  Downside 
venture.  As  a  title,  there  is  no  fault  to  find,  especially  as  we  are 
informed  that  it  seems  to  have  come  almost  by  inspiration." 
Besides  this,  many  cogent  reasons  are  given ;  but  for  old  Grego- 
rians,  the  legend  concerning  St.  Benedict,  and  the  raven  fed  by 
him  which  carried  far  away  the  poisoned  bread  which  was  ofiered 
to  him,  will  be  sufficient.  Of  course  the  name  suggests  croak- 
ing, but  we  need  not  fear  that  the  bright  pages  will  be  saddened 

1  The  « jRaocw,"  Downside  School  Magazine.  No.  1,  April  12th,  1884. 
St,  Gregory's  Press,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
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by  any  such  sinister  sounds.  We  irresistibly  think  also  of  Edgar 
Poe^s  famous  poem,  but  reassure  ourselves,  in  the  editor^s  words, 
that    such  is  not  to  be  our  ^  Eaven/ 

In  our  opinion  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the 
usefulness  of  these  publications,  conducted  in  a  proper  manner. 
No  amount  of  task  work  in  the  shape  of  compositions  or  essays, 
read  only  by  the  examiner,  and  thrown  aside,  can  assist  so  much 
in  forming  a  good  style,  as  the  criticism  which  is  certain  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  writings  brought  out  in  print,  and  published 
for  general,  even  if  it  prove  to  be  a  limited,  circulation.  The 
writers  will  take  every  care  to  purify  their  style.  They  will  avoid 
redundancies  and  commonplaces,  high-flown  verbiage,  stale  quo- 
tations, the  use  of  foreign  phrases  (especially  Latin) ,  dragged  in 
neck  and  crop,  when  plain  English  is  so  much  better,  and  the 
other  too  general  faults  which  go  to  make  up  that  peculiar  style 
of  composition  which  is  known  as  penny-a-line.  If  we  may  ven- 
ture on  a  hint  to  our  youthful  authors,  it  is  that  when  they  have 
completed  their  manuscript,  they  will  carefully  read  it  through, 
with  the  advice  of  some  more  experienced  person,  and,  using  the 
scissors  with  no  sparing  hand,  reduce  the  length  by  at  least  one 
quarter.  We  feel  sure  that  most  writers,  who  wisely  in  their 
early  days  submitted  their  compositions  to  revision,  have  experi- 
enced that,  on  receiving  them  back,  their  first  thought  has  been 
one  of  dismay  at  finding  that  what  they  imagined  to  have  been  the 
most  telling  passages — their  tallest  writing,  and  their  most 
cherished  phrases — have  been  ruthlessly  expunged.  Calm  con- 
sideration, however,  has  shown  them  that  the  right  thing  has 
been  done,  and  the  little  disappointment  becomes  grateful  satis- 
faction. 

Of  course  the  first  number  of  the  Raven  ^'  begins  with  an 
editorial,  and,  according  to  time-honoured,  but  we  venture  to 
think  useless,  custom,  with  apologies  for  its  appearance  at  all. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  this ;  neither  does  the  fact 
of  deprecating  censure  in  the  least  degree  assist  in  averting  it. 
We  are  told,  as  the  editorials  of  hundreds  of  new  ventures  have 
told  us  before,  of  the  unfeigned  diiffidence  which  attends  the 
publication,  of  the  scrutinizing  ordeal  in  prospect,  of  the  inade- 
quateness  felt  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  so  on :  all  of  which  is 
without  any  real  meaning,  and  would  be  much  better  omitted. 

The  articles  in  our  current  number  concerning  debating  socie- 
ties and  school  magazines  are  peculiarly  appropriate  at  the  present 
time ;  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  we  notice  that 
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the  ''Baven^'  is  issued  as  the  organ  of  the  Abingdon  Debating 
Society.  It  is  no  doubt  interesting  to  each  generation  of  boys  to 
see  their  prowess  in  the  cricket  and  football  field  chronicled  in 
prints  and  we  would  not  for  a  moment  grudge  them  that  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  the  real  usefulness  of  this  publication  will  be  the  con- 
nection with  the  debating  and  literary  society.  We  think  that  the 
ephemeral  character  of  school  debates  in  general  causes  them  to  be 
lightly  considered  and  hastily  got  up.  There  is  no  record  con- 
cerning them  which  may  easily  afterwards  receive  mature  con- 
sideration :  at  least  the  manuscript  reports  in  the  old  debating 
books  are  worse  than  useless^  so  far  as  our  recollection  of  them 
goes.  We  hope^  therefore^  that  the  reporting  of  the  speeches  at 
debates  at  reasonable  length  will  form  a  chief  feature  of  the  new 
magazine.  A  certain  form  of  reporting  should  be  chosen  (for 
instance,  in  the  style  of  "  Hansard and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  speakers  should  not  be  permitted  to  revise  the  report 
before  sending  to  press. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  great  difference 
in  value  (to  the  writers)  between  printed  essays  and  those  wrifcten 
out  only  in  the  journals  of  the  society. 

A  very  useful  summary  is  given  of  the  debates  of  the  Abingdon 
Society,  from  the  foundation  in  September,  1881,  to  the  present 
time,  and  of  the  essays  read  at  the  literary  meetings.  In  the 
writer^s  time,  it  was  iiie  custom  for  the  president  of  the  Society 
to  appoint  the  subject  for  debate,  and  to  name  two  members  to 
speak  in  chief,  for  and  against  the  resolution.  We  are  not  aware 
whether  this  system  still  obtains ;  but  if  it  does,  we  think  it  a 
highly  objectionable  one.  The  result  is  to  make  a  speaker  look 
up  exclusively  the  points  which  tell  on  his  side,  and  to  indulge  in 
a  number  of  trite  and  trivial  arguments.  It  is  impossible  that  he 
should  in  every  case  speak  with  vigour  and  conviction,  and  it  is 
an  encouragement  only  to  a  style  of  special  pleading  very  much 
to  be  condemned.  It  would  be  far  better  that  no  one  shonld 
attempt  to  defend  a  cause,  unless  he  felt  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his  opinions.  The  report  of 
one  debate  suggests  also  a  matter  of  some  importance.  The  sub- 
ject was  that  the  Stuarts  are  not  deserving  of  consideration ;  and 
we  note  that  CoHn  Mackenzie  most  wisely  remarked  that  the 
question  was  too  vast  for  so  short  a  discussion.  We  unhesi- 
tatingly agree  with  him,  not  only  in  regard  to  this  subject,  but 
to  many  others.  It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  ques-  I 
tion  involving  so  many  points  as  this,  or  (to  take  others  mentioned 
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in  the  report)  whether  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
justifiable,  the  character  of  Wolsey  entitled  to  admiration, 
Cromwell  and  the  Revolution,  the  treatment  of  Warren  Hastings, 
or  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  can  be  adequately  discussed  and 
disposed  of  in  one  sitting  of  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  at 
the  longest.  Those  who  have  to  reply  are  not  practised  speakers, 
able  to  meet  arguments  at  a  mementos  notice ;  and  it  is  unfiedr  to 
them,  and  to  the  subject  under  debate,  to  expect  them  to  do  so. 
It  would  be  much  better  that  debates  should  be  spread  over 
several  evenings,  and  that  in  the  interval  the  debaters  should 
have  time  to  think  over  their  replies,  look  up  authorities,  and 
examine  and  verify  the  arguments  of  their  opponents. 

We  would  make  a  further  recommendation,  and  that  is  to 
establish  public  debates,  not  only  in  term  time,  but  on  special 
occasions,  such  as  the  meeting  in  July,  when  a  large  audience 
might  be  expected.  Naturally  greater  pains  .would  be  taken  on 
such  occasions ;  and  it  might  even  be  advisable  that  the  visitors 
should  be  invited  to  join  in  the  discussions.  Our  school  is  proud 
of  sending  challenges  to  other  schools  to  meet  on  the  cricket  or 
football  ground,  and  success  in  either  is  properly  esteemed  as  a 
great  honour.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  a  challenge  to  a  debate 
might  also  be  sent,  for  instance,  to  Wobum  School.  The  subject 
might  be  selected  a  few  months  beforehand,  and  a  public  debate 
held  at  the  annual  July  meeting. 

The  essays  read  at  the  literary  meetings  are  not  of  less  impor- 
tance. All  these  should  be  very  carefully  and  legibly  copied  out, 
and  preserved  in  bound  volumes  \  we  think,  indeed,  that  each 
approved  essay  should  be  separately  bound,  with  the  title  and 
author^s  name  on  the  back.  Anything  of  this  kind  which  adds  to 
the  importance  of  the  work  done  is  of  considerable  advantage  as 
an  incentive  and  encouragement. 

In  our  notice  of  the  first  nupiber  of  the  Raven  we  have  not 
thought  it  out  of  place  to  remark  at  some  length  on  the  Abing- 
don Society,  to  which  it  owes  its  origin,  and  we  have  done  so 
because  we  hope  that  the  new  magazine  will  be  most  especially 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  that  Society.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  it  is  a  cause  of  satisfaction  to  all  school  magazines 
to  find  a  circulation  outside  the  limits  of  the  school.  To  keep  up 
the  interest  in  this  respect,  the  editor  should  bear  in  mind  that, 
however  pleasant  reports  of  cricket  and  football  matches  may  be 
to  those  immediately  concerned,  this  department  should  not  be 
overdone  at  the  expense  of  the  other  objects  to  which  the  paper 
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is  devoted.  Most  of  the  school  magazines  now  published  have 
page  after  page  of  cricket  scores^  and  other  matters  of  little 
general  interest.  What  we  wish  to  see  in  the  "  Raven  is  a  more 
literary  character^  which  shall  show  the  progress  of  the  school  in 
literary  pursuits  and  matters  akin  to  them,  in  science,  in  music, 
and  the  arts.  Beports  of  concerts  and  theatricals,  fairly  and  criti- 
cally written  (introducing  names  as  much  as  possible),  will  always 
be  interesting.  The  more  evidence  there  is  (and  we  would  say 
this  of  all  school  magazines)  of  the  unassisted  work  of  the  boys 
themselves,  the  better.  We  would,  however,  except  in  this  respect 
the  higher  class  of  essays.  In  the  preparation  of  these  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  writers  should  not  have  the  advantage  of  all 
the  works  of  reference  within  their  reach,  and  of  assistance  and 
revision  from  any  quarter.  We  think  it  highly  advisable  that  all 
articles  in  school  periodicals  should  be  signed  by  the  writers,  and 
that  contributions  which  are  the  work  of  others  than  the  boys 
should  be  fairly  acknowledged  to  be  so.  We  fail  to  see  any  reason 
for  the  assurance  from  the  editor  that  strict  privacy  of  the  ;iiames 
of  all  contributors  is  guaranteed.  So  far  as  our  experience  of 
these  magazines  goes  we  have  seen  no  articles  to  which  the  addi- 
tion of  the  writers^  names  would  have  been  injurious  in  any  way, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  unworthy  of  appearance  in 
print.  For  the  insertion  of  articles  of  such  a  nature,  surely,  the 
editor  is  alone  to  blame.  It  is  quite  unwise  to  print  anything 
solely  for  the  sake  of  encouragement. 

We  fear  we  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  notice  at  any 
length  the  articles  in  this  first  number.  We  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  rapid  review  of  the  contents,  and  with  expressing  our 
opinion  that  the  first  number  is  a  very  creditable  one  in  every  way, 
for  which  we  oflfer  our  most  hearty  congratulations  to  the  editor, 
his  staff,  and  the  contributors. 

The  first  number  of  the  "  Raven  is  an  issue  of  twenty  pages, 
in  double  columns,  nearly  of  the  size,  and  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  the  Saturday  Review.''  After  the  editorial,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded^  and  an  explanation  of  the  title  of  the  magazine, 
we  have  a  leader  upon  the  football  season.  Next  is  a  concise  and 
well-expressed  short  article  on  Lord  Byron,  which  shows  thought, 
and  considerable  power  of  stating  it.  A  clever  paper  follows, 
which  is  called  An  Historical  Doubt.''  It  is  an  endeavour  to 
clear  the  character  of  Bolingbroke  from  the  imputation  of  the 
murder  of  Richard  II.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  complimenting 
the  writer  on  his  exceedingly  well- written  paper,  and  the  result 
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of  a  large  amount  of  research,  very  ably  put  together.  He 
puts  before  us  a  number  of  statements  from  a  variety  of  souroes, 
concerning  which,  we  confess  to  have  been  hitherto  somewhat 
ignorant.  Fibs  is  a  very  pleasant,  readable  little  article,  deal- 
ing with  white  lies,  the  writer's  conclusion  being  that  after  all 
the  true  fib,  or  white  lie,  is  the  social  one ;  and  this  keeps  its 
whiteness  only  where  its  motive  is  innocent  and  its  results  are 
harmless.'^ 

Two  creditable  pieces  of  poetry  come  next :  the  first  on  the 
ever  favourite  poetic  theme  of  The  Brook  (what  young  poet 
has  not  first  fledged  his  courser's  wings  on  this  subject  f ),  the 
second  a  translation  from  the  ^'Prometheus  Bound.''  The  re- 
mainder of  the  magazine  consists  of  the  reports  of  the  Abingdon 
Society;  articles  on  school  matters,  such  as  the  harriers,  the 
natural  history  club,  gymnastics,  and  theatricals ;  and  the  number 
concludes  with  a  few  short  notes,  called  ''Paragraphs."  The 
paper  is  on  the  whole  well  printed  at  the  Gregorian  Press,  but  is 
not  at  all  improved  by  the  introduction  of  a  very  ugly  kind  of 
black  letter  type  which  has  lately  been  imported. 

We  are  not  given  any  information  as  to  the  frequency  of  ap- 
pearance of  the  "  Raven."  Doubtless  it  is  to  be  intermittent,  like 
the  "Amoeba;"  but  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  we  may 
reasonably  anticipate.  In  conclusion,  we  have  nothing  to  add, 
except  cordial  congratulations  and  good  wishes,  and  an  assurance 
that  all  succeeding  numbers  will  receive  due  attention  and  careful 
consideration. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

The  reign  of  bricks  and  mortar  is  not  yet  over  at  Downsidie.  This  time 
it  is  the  monastery  west  wing  which  is  being  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  another  storey  to  accommodate  the  growing  community.  The  fa9ade9 
east  and  west,  will  be  considerably  improved  by  the  increased  elevation 
and  dignity  which  are  thus  gained.  The  tower  of  the  church  is  just  now 
^at  rest ;  taking  breath,  as  it  were,  after  getting  up  so  far.  The  second 
stage  of  the  belfry  and  enough  of  the  third  stage  to  relieve  the  sky-line 
has  been  built,  and  now  from  miles  around  the  tower  of  Downside  can  be 
seen ;  a  pleasing  addition  to  a  view  already  unusually  rich  in  landmarks. 

If  the  view  of  the  tower  is  good,  the  view  from  the  tower  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  exceptionally  fine.    Near  at  hand  are  the  old  churches  of 
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8tcatton  St.  Vigon,  Holcombe,  Chilcompton,  Ashwick,  and  Binegar; 
fdither  awsy  may  be  seen  thoae  of  Leigh  upon  Mendip,  Dundry,  and  half-a- 
dozen  more.  It  is  a  pious  belief  that  in  clear  weather  even  the  higher  parts 
of  Bath  and  Frome,  the  distant  hills  near  Westbury,  the  Cotswolds,  and 
the  Malvern  hills  themselves  may  be  discerned.  But  the  feature  of  the 
landscape  which  excites  most  interest  is  the  sight  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 
In  favourable  weather  the  waters  of  the  Severn  sea  are  plainly  discernible 
by  the  naked  eye ;  with  a  telescope  and  a  little  help  from  the  imagination 
Cardiff  may  almost  be  seen,  and  the  mountains  of  Wales  bound  the  horizon 
on  the  north-west. 


Incubators  for  raising  young  fowl  of  all  sorts  are  quite  the  rage  now  in 
country  houses.  At  one  large  house  with  which  we  are  acquainted  we 
lately  saw  seven  young  ostriches  which  had  been  reared  by  this  admirable 
contrivance.  At  the  same  place  there  has  been  for  some  years  a  very 
fine  flock  of  these  curious  birds,  whose  digestion  they  say  is  equal  to 
anything  from  a  millet-seed  to  a  marline-spike,  and  whose  habit  of  con- 
fidence is  so  great,  that  by  hiding  their  small  heads  they  believe  that  tbey 
cto  conceal  the  whole  of  their  huge  bodies.  A  little  while  ago  one  of 
this  flock  was  injured  by  a  fox,  so  it  was  slaughtered  for  the  kitchen,  and 
made  its  appearance  sent  up  to  table  on  a  huge  dish  manufactured  fortbe 
occasion.  The  flesh  is  exceedingly  good,  not  unlike  very  delicate  rout 
beef.  A  late  number  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  **  gives  illustra- 
tions and  a  description  of  a  system  of  incubators,  or  rather  foster-motbers, 
used  in  Paris  for  the  rearing  of  babies.  They  are  absolutely  identical,  on 
a  larger  scale,  with  those  for  the  purpose  of  chicken-raising.  Human 
beings  are  not  received  so  young  at  Downside  as  to  require  this  artificial 
assistance,  but  three  incubators,  scientific  and  home-made,  have  been  hard 
at  work  there  for  some  months  past  raising  poultry  under  the  care  of 
Brother  Conrad.  The  process  is  a  most  interesting  one  to  watch,  and 
appears  to  be  very  successful.  As  the  young  birds  get  strong  they  are 
transferred  to  a  farm  which  has  be*en  established  at  one  of  the  cottages 
below  the  College  Wood,  and  the  flock  is  increasing  rapidly.  "  Faber 
compedes  quas  fecit  ipse  gestet,"  said  Ausonius,  which  may  be  translated, 
^  Every  bird  must  hatch  his  own  e^."  But  he  knew  nothing  of 
American  inventions  and  patent  incubators.    What  are  we  coming  to  ? 


^  Music  hath  charms."  No  doubt,  sometimes,  and  after  sufficient  incu- 
bation in  private.  But  in  public  its  early  efforts  are  somewhat  distracting. 
From  time  to  time  at  Downside  a  band  arises  like  a  phoenix  ft^m  tlie 
ashes  and  recollections  of  previous  societies  of  the  kind.  At  present  we 
learn  that  there  is  one  which  flourishes — ^with  trumpets,  and  a  rival  which 
aims  at  softer  melody  with  strings.  We  wish  them  both  success.  The 
old  big  drum  which  the  Tuscan  peer  Mazzinghi  was  wont  to  pound,  and 
the  side-drum  which  once  beat  at  Chesapeake  ought  to  be  enshrined  in  the 
new  museum  if  they  are  still  in  existence.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  our 
old  friend  Kopp  is  again  bandmaster.    "  Eheu,  fiigaces ! "  (thank  Ton» 
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never-to-be-sufficiently-quoted,  dear  old  Horace)  thirty  years  ago  at  least 
the  writer  was  a  small  drummer  under  the  direction  of  the  same  leader  of 
the  Bath  Hanoverian  band.  Mazzinghi,  and  after  him,  Henry  Howard,  was 
the  big  drummer.  Father  Clement  was  the  first  clarionet.  Father  Placid 
worked  with  a  will  at  the  bass  fiddle  (not  because  he  liked  it,  we  are 
convinced,  but  because  he  thought  it  was  his  duty).  Father  Laurence 
blew  that  strange  instrument  whose  long  tube  works  in  and  out  with  a 
handle,  and  Father  Edmund  was  saddled  with  an  enormous  ophicleide. 
There  was  even  a  wooden  serpent,  if  we  remember  rightly,  but  we  have 
no  distinct  recollection  what  manner  of  music  it  made,  if  any.  In  those 
days  there  were  band  tucks. 


Another  musical  movement  of  late  has  been  the  assiduous  cultivation  of 
the  tonic  sol-fa  system :  the  result  of  careful  training  was  made  evident  at 
one  of  the  little  monthly  exhibitions  which  are  again  becoming  quite  a 
regular  institution. 


By  the  way,  my  dear  Raven,"  we  did  not  say  in  our  last  number  that 
we  only  complimented  one  singer  pour  encourager  les  atUres. 


.  The  exclusively  (or  almost  exclusively)  scholastic  character  of  this 
number  of  our  Review  has  made  it  inappropriate  for  a  memoir  of 
Father  Abbot  Smith,  who  died  at  St.  Gregory's  on  the  15th  of  January 
last.  Suddenly  at  last  the  end  came,  and  his  death  caused  a  great  gap  in 
the  circle  at  Downside.  In  the  July  number  some  account  will  be  given 
of  the  life  of  one  whose  fatherly  presence  and  kindly  voice  had  grown  so 
dear  to  all  during  the  past  six  or  seven  years 


Dom  Gregory  Murphy,  for  many  years  sub-prior  at  Downside  and 
missioner  at  St.  Benedict's,  has  gone  to  Liverpool  to  assist  Fr.  Anderson 
at  St.  Peter's,  Seel  Street.  His  ^lace  on  the  mission  in  the  village  is 
filled  by  his  brother  Fr.  Bernard. 


There  is  evidently  a  growing  feeling  against  the  system  tending  to  over- 
do university  and  local  examinations.  Two  of  the  articles  in  our  present 
number  speak  strongly  on  the  matter  and  we  have  ourselves  heard  frequent 
expressions  of  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  same  direction. 

Probably  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  and  against.  We  are  very  glad 
to  believe  that  we  should  find  strong  support  in  favour  of  official  encourage- 
ment to  such  institutions  as  an  educational  museum  and  debating  and  literary 
societies,  all  of  which  are  of  quite  as  much  importance  in  relation  to  after  life 
as  the  acquirement  of  the  higher  studies.  But  they  would  be  useless  unless 
seriously  treated  as  part  of  the  scholastic  course,  and  encouraged,  nay  even 
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enforced,  by  authority.  At  Downside  and  at  many  other  schools  it  lias 
been  the  custom  to  enforce  play  at  certain  games  and  gymnastic  exercises, 
such  as  at  football,  and  cricket,  and  swimming.  The  practice  of  elocution 
by  means  of  speech  days,  of  singing  and  other  accomplishments  of  the  kind, 
is  also  to  some  extent  compulsory.  Why,  then,  should  it  not  be  equally 
right  to  oblige  the  boys  to  take  a  systematic  interest  in  a  museum  as  s 
regular  study,  to  attend  and  practise  in  debate,  and  to  look  upon  writing 
for  the  college  magazines  as  something  more  than  an  amusement  ?  We 
consider  all  these  things  as  a  development  of  the  kindergarten  system,  which 
proves  of  so  much  use  to  children.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  should  not  be  so 
developed  ;  if  it  were  so,  it  would  lead  to  much  practical  benefit  when  the 
time  comes  for  choosing  a  profession.  In  this  respect  a  great  alteration 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  dozen  or  twenty  years.  Still,  much  more 
might  be  done,  and  we  shall  not  cease  urging  die  St.  Gregory's  Society  to 
consider  how  much  it  could  assist  in  accomplishing  in  a  direction  which  is 
peculiarly  within  its  province.  We  have  devoted  several  articles  and 
notices  to  the  question,  amongst  others,  of  the  formation  of  an  educational 
museum,  and  in  future  numbers  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  more  to  be  said 
on  the  same  subject. 


We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  notice  in  our  adver- 
tizing pages  concerning  the  reprint  of  the  interesting  memoir  of  the  kte 
Archbishop  of  Sydney. 
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THE  LATE  FATHER  ABBOT  SMITH,  O.S.B. 


The  memory  of  Abbot  Smith  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  away 
without  some  attempt  being  made  in  these  pages^  sacred  to  all 
things  Gregorian,  to  gather  together  for  the  interest  of  those  who 
shall  succeed  us  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  worthy  father^s 
quiet  career.  Thomas  Smith  was  born  of  a  good  old  Lancashire 
stock  at  Fishwick,  near  Preston,  on  December  16th,  1816.  He 
delighted  in  his  latter  days  to  recall  to  mind  the  early  efforts  of 
Preston  Catholics  to  build  churches  and  schools,  and  otherwise 
assert  themselves  after  the  dark  night  of  oppression,  and  would 
dwell  with  honourable  pride  on  the  fact  that  before  old  St.  Mary's 
in  Friargate  was  opened  for  public  worship,  the  faithful  Catholics 
of  Preston  used  to  assemble  for  mass  in  his  grandfather's  bam 
at  Fishwick,  where  they  were  safe  from  interference  only  by  the 
friendly  forbearance  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  and  the  super- 
stitious terror  of  benighted  rustics,  in  whose  eyes  the  gleams  of 
light  in  the  old  bam  on  a  dark  winter's  morning  were  but  the 
evidences  of  witchly  horrors  or  fairy  junketings.  Amid  such 
recollections,  but  in  days  when  the  disdplina  arcani  was  no 
longer  needed,  Thomas  Smith  grew  up  till,  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
he  was  sent  as  a  student  to  Downside.  At  school  his  steady 
»  earnestness  and  downright "  character  won  him  many  friends, 
his  perseverance  procured  him  a  lion's  share  of  the  scanty  prizes 
of  tiiose  days,  and  his  prowess  and  agility  won  him  golden 
opinions  from  his  youthful  contemporaries.   When  nearly  twenty 
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years  of  age,  feeling  drawn  to  the  religions  life,  Thomas  Smith 
applied  for  the  Benedictine  habit,  and  accordingly,  together  with 
Dom  Bennet  Tidmarsh,  and  two  others  who  did  not  persevere,  he 
was  clothed  by  Prior  Joseph  Brown,  on  St.  Wilfrid^s  Day,  1835, 
and  took  for  the  patron  of  his  religious  life  the  great  St.  Guthbert, 
Monk  Bishop  of  Lindisfame. 

The  novitiate  over,  and  his  solemn  profession  made  (December 
8th,  1836),  his  career  at  St.  Gregory's  was  as  uneventful  as  most 
people's.  Studying,  teaching,  chanting  the  divine  praises  in  the 
choir,  advancing  step  by  step  to  the  priesthood,  the  years  flowed 
quietly  on,  till  his  ordination  by  Bishop  Baggs,  at  Prior  Park, 
June  1st,  1844.  Then,  with  scarcely  a  month's  delay,  his  supe- 
riors began  to  employ  him  in  missionary  work ;  and  Seel  Street, 
Liverpool,  Coventry,  and  Little  Malvern  were  successively  the 
scenes  of  his  labours  for  the  first  two  years  after  his  leaving 
Downside.  In  1846  a  change  came,  and  he  was  called  to  reside 
with  Sir  Edward  Smythe  at  Acton  Bumell.  Between  Father 
Cuthbert  and  the  worthy  baronet  there  sprung  up  a  friend- 
ship as  true  and  lasting  as  that  between  David  and  Jona- 
than. But  in  August,  1856,  the  quiet  tenor  of  Father  Cnth- 
bert's  life  was  changed,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  care  of  the 
mission  of  Coventry,  only  to  be  chosen  three  years  later  Prior  of 
Downside,  in  succession  to  Father  Norbert  Sweeney,  who  had  been 
translated  to  the  Cathedral  Priorship  of  St.  Michael's,  near  Here- 
ford. From  1859  to  1866  Prior  Smith  ruled  the  fortunes  of  his 
Alma  Mater  quietly  and  firmly,  with  strict  economy  and  un- 
assuming kindness.  In  his  days  the  jubilee  of  St  Gregory's 
(1864)  was  celebrated,  and  a  brilliant  gathering  of  friends  and 
old  students  shared  his  genial  hospitality  on  the  occasion.  He 
resigned  the  priorship  in  1866,  on  his  election  to  the  oflSce  of 
Provincial  of  Canterbury,  and  in  that  office  he  continued  till  fail- 
ing health  and  almost  total  blindness  compelled  bim  to  retire  once 
more  to  the  home  of  his  early  monastic  life  in  1 881 .  We  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  dignities  which  his  brethren  bestowed  upon 
him  from  time  to  time,  in  recognition  of  his  great  services  to  the 
Benedictine  body,  namely,  the  titular  cathedral  priorships  of 
Peterborough  and  Durham,  and  the  abbacies  of  St.  Edmunds- 
bury  and  Glastonbury.  It  soems  but  yesterday  that  he  was 
installed  by  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  in  the  last-named  dignity, 
amid  the  ruins  of  our  Lady^s  Church  at  Glastonbury,  with  the 
good  wishes  of  some  score  of  his  brethren  who  had  made  th« 
pilgrimage  with  him  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  (August  28th, 
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1878).  To  him  Downside  owes  much ;  but  his  benefactions  must 
not  be  paraded,  however  lively  the  recollection  of  them  is  in  the 
memories  and  hearts  of  his  younger  brethren.  The  anniversary 
of  his  deathj,  January  15th,  1884,  will  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as 
church  and  cloister  stand,  to  tell  of  his  love  for  the  beauty  of 
God^s  house  and  the  generous  beneficence  of  his  almsdeeds. 


SUCCISA  VIRESCIT: 

A  STUDY  OP  THE  BENEDICTINE  HISTOEY  OP  THE  LAST  HUNDBBD  YBAES. 

{Oontinued  from  p.  80.) 

In  order  to  trace  the  history  of  the  next  phase  of  the  Benedictine 
revival  which  this  century  has  witnessed  we  must  betake  our- 
selves to  Switzerland,  to  see  how  things  have  fared  with  the  monks 
in  that  land  of  boasted  freedom.  The  revolutionary  movement  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  had  laid  its  hands  on  three 
of  its  ancient  Benedictine  houses — the  princely  abbey  of  St.  Gall, 
and  the  abbeys  of  Pfafers  and  Fischingen.  But  six  monasteries  still 
remained  of  the  venerable  Swiss  congregation  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  erected  in  1602.  Their  history  has  been  a  chequered 
one.  Troubles  began  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  wherein  was 
situated  the  great  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  at  Muri.  The  cantonal 
government  first  of  all  forbad  the  reception  of  novices,  hoping 
thus  to  bring  the  community  to  gradual  extinction,  and  then 
proceeded  to  assert  a  right  to  administer  the  property  of  the 
Church.  Abbot  Ambrose  withdrew  to  Engelberg,  and  there  died 
the  death  of  the  just,  November  5th,  1838.  A  month  later  the 
community  of  Muri  chose  for  his  successor  Dom  Adalbert  RegU, 
who  has  been  spared  to  the  present  day  to  govern  the  fortunes  of 
his  house.  During  the  declining  years  of  his  predecessor  the 
chief  share  in  the  government  of  the  abbey  had  fallen  on  him,  so 
he  was  in  some  measure  prepared  for  the  hard  task  in  store. 
Resistance  was  a  duty  when  an  irreligious  government  was  urging 
its  oppressive  measures ;  but  even  resistance  was  soon  to  be  use- 
less, for,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  of  1841,  the  monastery  of 
Muri  was  suppressed,  and  the  monks  turned  adrift  by  armed  force 
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from  the  home  which  Itha,  daughter  of  Duke  Frederick  of 
Lorraine^  and  wife  of  Badebot^  Count  of  Hapsburg,  had  founded 
for  them  in  a.d.  1027.  The  scattered  members  of  the  community 
were  oflfered  the  college  of  Sarnen  by  the  government  of  the 
canton  Unterwalden^  whither  the  abbot  and  some  of  his  monks 
betook  themselves,  the  rest  finding  a  welcome  in  other  monas- 
teries, or  being  placed  in  some  of  the  parishes  belonging  to  their 
own  abbey.  Meanwhile  Abbot  Adalbert  was  not  idle.  By  his 
energy  and  influence  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  both  from  the 
Austrian  government  and  the  Holy  See  a  new  home  for  his  com- 
munity. This  was  the  old  priory  of  the  Lateran  canons  at  GrieSi 
near  Botzen,in  Tirol,  which  had  been  unoccupied  since  1807,  and 
which  by  the  generosity  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria, 
was  now  bestowed  upon  the  Benedictines,  September,  1844. 
Gries,  or  Muri-Gries,  as  it  is  now  called,  has  thus  become  tibe 
representative  of  the  old  abbey  of  St.  Martin ;  and  a  numerous 
and  flourishing  community  attests  the  esteem  in  which  the  monks 
are  held.  Abbot  Adalbert  has  himself  received  about  seventy 
monks  to  profession ;  of  the  entire  community,  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  are  employed  in  the  various  parishes  incorporated  with 
the  monastery,  and  eleven  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  college 
at  Samen,  which  counts  160  pupils. 

To  treat  of  the  other  home  abbeys,  before  describing  the 
American  colonies  which  they  have  sent  out,  we  must  record  the 
decree  of  gradual  extinction,  as  in  the  case  of  Muri,  and  the 
unjust  suppression,  on  April  12th,  1862,  of  the  beautiful  abbey  of 
Rheinau.  Driven  from  their  island  home  in  the  Bhine,  near  the 
falls  of  Schaflfhausen,  the  brethren  were  scattered  in  various  parts 
of  Switzerland,  and,  unlike  the  monks  of  Muri,  were  unable  to 
reassemble  for  community  life  elsewhere.  One  by  one  the  old 
fathers  died  off,  and  the  present  year  has  witnessed  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  long  line  of  religious  who,  since  the  year  778,  have 
consecrated  their  lives  to  God  in  the  cloister  of  Bheinau. 

Another  of  the  Swiss  abbeys,  that  of  Maria  Stien  (Our  Lady 
of  the  Rock),  in  Solothurn,  has  been  more  fortunate.  Founded 
originally  in  honour  of  St.  Vincent  at  Beinwyler,  in  1086,  by  the 
venerable  Abbot  Esse  and  eight  monks  of  Hirsauge,  it  flourished 
for  three  or  four  centuries ;  but  when  the  troubles  and  wars  of 
the  fifteenth  century  set  in,  the  abbey  experienced  all  the  mis* 
fortunes  likely  to  befall  a  place  situated  close  to  the  frontiers  of 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  France.  The  year  1529  was  almost 
fatal  to  its  existence,  and  but  for  the  assistance  in  men  and  money 
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afforded  by  the  monks  of  Rheinau  and  Einsiedeln  it  must  hay0 
utterly  perished.  It  was  not  till  a.d.  1633  that  the  monks  were 
able  to  elect  as  abbot  one  of  their  number,  D.  Fintan  Kiefer,  who 
succeeded  a  few  years  later  (1648)  in  transferring  his  community 
to  Maria  Stien,  a  famous  pilgrimage  chapel,  visited  annually  by 
about  sixty  thousand  pilgrims.  On  the  French  invasion  of  1798 
the  community  was  temporarily  disbanded,  to  be  recalled  six  year^ 
later,  when  peace  was  restored.  From  that  date  things  went  on 
prosperously  enough  with  the  abbey,  in  spite  of  the  vexatious 
proceedings  of  the  cantonal  authorities,  till  the  19th  of  March, 
1875,  when  the  abbot  and  his  religious  family  were  turned  out  by 
armed  force,  and  betook  themselves  across  the  frontier  into 
France.  With  true  prudence  the  abbot  had  obtained  from 
Pius  IX.,  only  two  months  before  their  eviction,  a  brief  whereby 
the  corporate  existence  and  privileges  of  his  convent  were 
guaranteed,  whatever  change  of  abode  might  be  necessitated  by 
coming  troubles.  When  at  last  driven  forth,  the  monks  pro- 
ceeded to  DeUe  (Haut-Rhin),  a  small  town  not  very  far  from 
their  old  home.  A  story  found  its  way  into  the  papers  at  the 
time,^  telling  how  the  worthy  superior  being  in  want  of  money  for 
the  necessities  of  his  banished  community,  bethought  himself  of 
an  old  cross  which  had  been  handed  down  from  one  abbot  to 
another,  and  which  he  resolved  in  this  emergency  to  part  with. 
Setting  off  to  a  neighbouring  jeweller,  he  offered  for  sale  the  old 
silver  pectoral  cross  of  the  abbots  of  Maria  Stein.  "  How  much 
do  you  ask  for  it  f  said  the  jeweller.  How  much  ?  replied 
the  abbot ;  "  I  don't  know.    Is  two  hundred  francs  too  much  ? 

Two  hundred  francs  !  said  the  merchant.  "  I  will  gladly  give 
you  forty  thousand  francs  for  such  a  treasure and  actually  kept 
his  promise,  thus  saving  the  community  from  pressing  want,  and 
enabling  them  to  tide  over  their  difficulties.  At  Delle  they  have 
remained  unmolested;  being  regarded  as  foreigners  by  the 
government,  they  have  not  been  obliged  to  "  move  on  like  so 
many  French  communities  j  and  there  they  continue  their  old 
work,  praising  God  in  the  choir  by  day  and  night,  training  nearly 
a  hundred  boys  in  their  school,  and  helping  their  neighbours  with 
all  manner  of  spiritual  assistance,  no  less  than  eight  parishes  and 
four  convents  being  intrusted  to  their  pastoral  care. 

There  was  another  venerable  abbey  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
another  hallowed  sanctuary  of  the  mother  of  God,  among  the 
heights  of  the  Grison  Alps,  which  seemed  but  a  few  years  ago  to 
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be  verging  on  destruction — we  mean  the  monastery  of  Dissentis. 
From  the  time  when  it  was  founded  by  Saints  Placid  and  Sigebert 
in  612,  it  had  rendered  great  services  to  Christianity,  liberty,  and 
science.  Numerous  saints  and  bishops  had  been  trained  within 
its  cloisters.  Its  second  abbot,  Blessed  Adalbero,  with  thirty  of 
his  monks,  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  from  the  Huns  when 
they  invaded  Bhsdtia  in  670.  Charles  Martel  and  St.  PirminioB 
began  the  restoration  of  the  abbey,  which  was  completed  in  711 
by  St.  Ursicinus,  subsequently  bishop  of  Coire.  Charlemagne 
visited  Dissentis  on  his  return  to  Germany  from  Rome,  after  his 
coronation,  and  built  there  the  church  of  St.  Placid.  Abbot 
Ulric  1.  (1031-1055)  was  created  a  prince  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire.  Ulric  II.  (1083-1089)  took  part  in  the  first  crusade. 
Abbot  Adelgott  II.,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Coire,  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  and  his  sacred  body  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  his  monastic  home.  Abbot  Peter  of  Ponteningen  founded  the 
Confederation  of  the  Grisons  (des  grauen  Bundes) ,  1424 ;  and  to 
Abbot  John  VI.  is  owing  the  formation  of  the  republic  by  the 
union  of  the  Three  Leagues,  which  was  eflfected  at  Vazeroli,  near 
Tiefenkasten,  on  St.  Benedict's  day,  March  21st,  1471.  Abbot 
Christian  (1566-1584)  preserved  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Alpine  valleys  from  the  heresies  which  were  creeping  in, 
and  in  his  old  age  received  a  visit  from  the  saintly  archbishop  of 
Milan,  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  who  visited  barefoot  the  miracdonB 
image  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  in  the  abbey  church. 

Such  was  the  Dissentis  of  history  before  its  great  troubles 
began — a  home  of  good  and  learned  men,  the  centre  of  religion 
and  education  to  the  scattered  population  around,  a  fortress  of 
the  true  faith  in  the  Southern  Alps.  But,  in  1799,  the  French 
invaded  those  quiet  valleys  in  pursuit  of  the  Austrian  troops,  and 
irritated  by  the  resistance-offered  them  in  the  Grisons,  burnt  the 
abbey,  and  plundered  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  upon. 
Another  destructive  fire  in  1 846  left  little  more  than  the  walls  of 
the  vast  church  standing ;  the  monastery  itself  was  little  more 
than  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  was  in 
scarcely  better  condition.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  monks  who 
had  survived  these  calamities  to  repair  the  havoc  made  by  war 
and  fire  and  robbery.  A  gleam  of  hope  shone  on  its  fallen  for- 
tunes, when  Abbot  Paul  Birker  exchanged  the  abbacy  of  St. 
Boniface  at  Munich  for  that  of  Dissentis,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed.  But  the  political  troubles  of  the  period,  and  the 
opposition  which,  he  as  a  foreigner  met  with  from  the  Grisons 
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authorities^  and  their  regulation  forbidding  any  but  natives  of  the 
canton  to  be  admitted  to  the  novitiate^  prevented  his  doing  much 
g'ood  at  Dissentis,  and,  resigning  the  abbatial  dignity,  he  retired 
once  more  to  Munich. 

One  by  one  the  old  monks  passed  away^  and  no  new  ones  came 
to  fill  their  vacant  stalls  in  the  choir  of  the  half-ruined  church, 
four  priests  and  two  old  lay  brothers  alone  remained  to  tell  the 
tale  of  the  departed  glories  of  the  oldest  monastery  in  Switzer- 
land. 

But  a  change  was  at  hand.  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  and  the  saints 
whose  bodies  repose  at  Dissentis  were  making  intercession  for 
their  fallen  home ;  and  once  more,  after  twelve  hundred  years  of 
chequered  existence,  the  abbey  begins  to  flourish  anew.  The  pro- 
hibition regarding  the  reception  of  novices  has  been  relaxed,  the 
rulers  of  the  canton  having  made  tardy  amends  for  their  past  hard 
treatment  of  an  institution  deserving  so  well  of  them  and  of  all 
Switzerland ;  the  abbeys  of  Einsiedeln,  Muri-Gries,  and  Engel- 
berg  sent  each  a  monk,  and  on  their  arrival  on  the  feast  of  one  of 
the  saints  of  Dissentis,  St.  Ursicinus,  bishop  of  Coire,  October 
2nd,  1880,  the  monastery  began  once  more  to  live.  The  abbey 
school  was  re-established,  and  the  novitiate  re-opened,  and  the 
following  year  six  novices  made  their  religious  profession.  The 
untiring  aid  and  fatherly  care  manifested  by  Mgr.  Rampa,  bishop 
of  Coire,  to  the  ancient  monastery  can  never  be  forgotten.  To 
him  in  great  measure  is  owing  the  present  flourishing  condition 
of  this  venerable  home  of  the  Benedictine  order.  With  a  well- 
fQled  school  and  novitiate,  the  church  and  abbey  in  process  of 
restoration,  Dissentis  may  reasonably  hope  to  survive  for  long 
years  to  come  any  troubles  that  the  future  may  have  in  store. 

Having  thus  far  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Swiss 
Benedictines  at  home,  their  reverses  and  successes,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  we  must  now  follow  them  to  a  new 
land,  whither  their  zeal  and  charity  led  them  some  thirty  years 
ago.  Our  account  of  their  labours  has  been  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  ^  and  the  Album 
Benedictinum of  1881. 

The  first  monastic  colony  which  the  monks  of  Switzerland 
established  owed  its  origin  to  the  late  Abbot  Henry  of  Einsiedeln, 
who  in  the  autumn  of  1852  commissioned  two  of  his  monks  to 
proceed  to  Vincennes  to  the  venerable  bishop  of  that  see,  who 

»  "Annals,"  vols,  xiv.,  1853,  pp.  233,  360;  xvi.,  1855,  p.  123  ;  xxii.,  1862, 
p.  351 ;  xxvii.,  1866,  p.  330. 
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had  begged  for  some  religious  to  help  him  in  the  care  of  his  vast 
diocese.  Two  or  three  motives  concurred  to  give  effect  to  the 
bishop's  request.  At  home  in  Switzerland  the  outlook  for  the 
monastic  communities  was  anything  but  encouraging ;  three  or 
four  cantons  had  already  laid  violent  hands  on  the  property  and 
homes  of  the  religious,  and  self-preservation  dictated  the  advisa- 
bility of  providing  a  refuge  across  the  Atlantic  for  those  who 
could  not  at  home  enjoy  the  liberty  of  serving  God  as  their  fore- 
fathers had  done  for  over  a  thousand  years.  Besides,  we  must 
remember  that  numbers  of  Swiss  Catholics  had  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  were  sadly  in  need  of  pastors  to  take  care  of 
their  spiritual  wants  in  the  New  World.  And  the  success  which 
was  already  beginning  to  mark  the  efforts  of  Dom  Boniface 
Wimmer  among  the  Bavarian  Catholic  colonists  in  Pennsylvania 
was  another  incentive  to  the  Benedictines  of  Einsiedeln  to  under- 
take a  similar  work  among  their  countrymen  in  Indiana.  But 
the  chief  pioneer  in  the  arduous  work  was  not  a  Swiss,  bnt  an 
Irishman,  a  professed  monk  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Hermits  at  Ein- 
siedeln, Dom  Bede  O'Connor,*  a  native  of  London,  indeed,  bnt  as 
true  a  son  of  St.  Patrick  aa  any  of  those  pilgrim  monks  of  long 
ago  who  founded  so  many  of  the  chief  Benedictine  houses  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.^  On  the  19th  of  February,  1853,  Dom 
Ulrich  Christen  and  Dom  Bede  O'Connor  arrived  at  Vincennes, 
having  resisted  the  continuous  invitations  which  reached  them 
from  every  quarter  to  break  their  long  journey  and  settle  down  at 
one  or  other  of  the  rising  townships  through  which  their  progress 
led  them.  Eight  days  after  their  arrival  they  sent  an  account  of 
their  travels  to  their  abbot  and  brethren  at  home,  drawing  a  bright 
picture  of  the  warm  reception  accorded  them  by  Mgr.  de  St. 
Palais,  Bishop  of  Vincennes,  his  clergy,  and  people — Swiss, 
German,  and  Irish ;  and  eloquently  describing  the  wonders  and 
beauties  of  the  new  land  thus  auspiciously  opened  to  their 
labours.  For  the  first  year  they  were  occupied  in  making  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  country  and  its  resources,  the  people 
and  their  needs,  in  administering  the  sacraments,  and  preaching 
to  the  scattered  settlers,  and  in  giving  retreats  to  the  Catholic 
congregations  in  the  few  towns  which  could  boast  of  a  church  or 
school.  A  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  DD.  Bede  and  Ulrich, 
a  reinforcement  arrived  from  Einsiedeln,  consisting  of  D.  Jerome 

'  D.  Bede  O'Connor  died  on  the  25th  of  September,  1876;  he  held  the 
offices  of  Chancellor  and  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  of  Vincennes. 
2  e,g.  at  Cologne,  Ratisbon,  Wurzburg,  Vienna,  St.  Gall,  Bobio,  &c. 
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Bachman  and  D.  Eugene  Schwezmann^  together  with  four  lay- 
brethren,  who  had  left  their  mother-house  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1853.    On  three  subsequent  occasions,  the  missionary 
colony  was  recruited  from  the  same  place.    At  last  the  time 
came  for  a  Uttle  more  organization  than  was  at  first  possible,  and 
true  to  their  Benedictine  instincts  a  small  monastery  of  a  very 
temporary  character  was  erected.    The  day  selected  was  the 
feast  of  the  holy  patriarch  St.  Benedict,  1854,  and  the  dedication 
that  of  Our  Immaculate  Lady  and  Saint  Meinrad.    From  this 
humble  beginning  the  present  large  establishment  has  sprung. 
Its  erection  into  a  canonically  established  priory  took  place  on 
May  Iflt,  1865,  when  D.  Martin  Marty  was  nominated  prior ;  the 
community  then  consisting  of  nine  monks,  four  of  whom  had 
been  trained  and  professed  in  America.    In  five  years^  time  St. 
Meinrad^s,  as  it  was  generally  called,  had  increased  to  such  im- 
portance, that  Pope  Pius  IX.  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  abbey 
(September  30th,  1870),  and  constituted  it  the  chief  house  of  the 
Swiss- American  congregation  which  was  established  at  the  same 
time.    Prior  Martin  became  the  first  abbot,  and  held  the  oflElce 
till  his  appointment  as  Vicar-ApostoHc  of  Dakota,  U.S.A.,  in 
1879.    Since  the  date  of  its  establishment  St:  Meinrad^s  Abbey 
has  been  blessed  with  the  blessings  of  a  great  increase,  and  at  the 
present  time  counts  on  its  books  about  forty  choir  monks  and 
thirty  lay  brethren.    The  former,  as  at  home  in  Switzerland,  are 
employed  either  in  the  labours  of  the  choir,  school,  and  seminary^ 
containing  together  about  a  hundred  students ;  or  else  are 
engaged  in  pastoral  work  at  the  dependent  priory  of  St.  Bene- 
dict at  Logan ;  or  in  the  eighteen  missions  and  stations  belong- 
ing to  the  abbey ;  while  the  lay  brothers  have  the  management 
of  the  farms  and  industrial  works,  of  which  the  abbey  has  be- 
come a  recognized  centve.    For  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that 
the  monks  had  fixed  upon  a  spot  for  their  monastery,  numerous 
families  of  CathoUc  settlers  gathered  round  them ;  and,  similarly, 
in  process  of  time,  the  outlying  missions  severed  from  St.  Mein- 
rad^s  Abbey  have  already  grown,  or  are  still  growing  into  very 
respectable  townships;  thus  the  town  of  Henryville,  in  Scott 
county,  is  entirely  the  result  of  monastic  enterprise,  and  is  so 
named  in  honour  of  the  eminent  abbot  Henry  IV.  of  Einsiedeln, 
the  father  of  the  whole  settlement.    The  missions  are  in  three 
great  groups,  the  home  missions  round  the  abbey,  containing 
about  six  thousand  Catholics,  another  group  at  Terre  haute,  or 
Highlands,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant ;  and  a 
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third  in  Dakota.  The  priory  of  St.  Benedict^  in  Vigo  county, 
will  probably  at  no  very  distant  date  develop  into  a  new  centre 
of  educational  and  spiritual  life. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  new  Einsiedebi  growing  up 
across  the  Atlantic  which  must  not  be  unnoticed.  It  is  spoken 
of  in  a  letter  of  Father  Bede  O'Connor,  written  in  October, 
1865:— 

"  The  most  remarkable  thing  of  all  is,  that  Providence  appears 
to  have  given  us  a  task  in  every  way  similar  to  the  one  the  house 
of  Einsiedeln  has  to  fulfil.  To  the  duties,  in  fact,  of  the  monas- 
tic life,  and  those  of  missionary  labours,  have  been  added  the 
practice  of  pilgrimage  and  the  work  of  the  schools.  We  received, 
in  1858,  from  one  of  our  German  colonists,  a  statne  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  cut  in  wood,  on  the  model  of  the  miraculous  image  of 
Einsiedeln,  by  a  Tyrolese  artist.  The  good  donor  hoped,  by 
making  this  ofi'ering,  to  obtain  from  God  some  special  graces, 
and  his  desire  was  granted.  Ever  since  the  statue  has  occupied 
a  conspicuous  position  over  the  high  altar  of  our  church,  certain 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  felt  themselves  secretly 
drawn  to  the  foot  of  the  statue.  Little  by  little,  and  without 
any  act  on  our  part,  the  concourse  of  the  people  became  so  great, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  build  another  parish  church,  and  give 
the  first  entirely  over  to  the  pilgrims.  The  parish  visibly  in- 
creased, and  the  pilgrimages  have  become  more  frequent  than 
ever.'' 

We  must  not  omit  mention  of  the  extensive  monastery  of 
Benedictine  nuns  at  Ferdinand,  in  Dubois  county,  Indiana. 
This  establishment,  which  has  advanced  pari  passu  with  St. 
Meinrad's  Abbey,  is  of  immense  service  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  Benedictine  missions.  The  nuns,  some  fifty  or  sixty  in 
number,  have  under  their  charge  about  s#ven  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  colony,  and  their  labours  are  greatly  appreciated  by 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike. 

We  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Dom  Martin  Marty,  first 
prior  of  St.  Meinrad's,  and  his  appointment  to  the  vicariate  of 
Dakota  in  1879.  After  his  consecration  as  bishop  of  Tiberias, 
in  partibus,  he  set  out  for  the  extensive  territory  of  Dakota,  ft 
district  about  four  hundred  miles  square.  There  a  new  element 
has  entered  into  his  missionary  labours,  to  wit,  the  Indian  natives; 
and  already  the  fame  of  Bishop  Martyrs  success  with  the  re- 
doubtable chief  Sitting  Bull  has  reached  his  friends  in  Europe. 
With  about  thirty  secular  priests,  and  about  half-a-dozen  Bene- 
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dictines  from  St.  Meicrad's  Abbey,  the  zealous  prelate  is  hard  at 
work,  planting*  schools  and  chapels  for  the  immigrants  and 
natives,  and  preparing  the  land  for  the  great  westward  tide 
which  is  gradually  covering  the  whole  American  continent.  In 
Dakota,  also,  the  Benedictine  nuns  are  to  be  found  taking  their 
share,  and  an  important  one  it  is,  in  training  up  the  devout 
female  sex in  knowledge  and  virtue. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  speak  of  two  other 
monasteries  of  the  Swiss- American  congregation  which  have 
been  established  in  recent  years.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Abbey 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  the  town  of  Conception,  which 
reckons  as  founder  the  Bight  Rev.  John  Joseph  Hogan,  bishop 
of  Kansas  city  and  St.  Joseph,  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  For 
having  invited  the  Benedictines  into  his  diocese  in  1872,  two 
monks  of  Engelberg,  in  Switzerland,  Dom  Frowin  Conrad  and 
Dom  Adelhelm  Odermatt,  were  sent  out  to  take  possession  of 
the  church  and  presbytery  at  Conception,  in  Rodaway  county, 
where  a  mission  had  been  opened  in  1858.  There  a  small  monas- 
tery was  erected,  and  the  full  monastic  observance  commenced  on 
Christmas  Day,  1873,  by  which  time  seven  novices  from  Switzer- 
land had  joined  the  community.  The  next  year  the  priory  church 
of  St.  Columba  was  enlarged  and  dedicated.  The  canonical 
establishment  of  the  house  dates  from  April  30th,  1876,  and 
quite  recently  the  monastery  has  been  raised  to  the  abbatial 
rank.  The  fathers,  about  thirty  in  number,  have,  as  elsewhere, 
enough  to  do  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Benedictine  colonists 
— ^working,  teaching,  preaching,  and  praising  God  in  all. 

In  connection  with  the  Abbey  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
there  are  two  houses  of  Benedictine  nuns  of  the  Perpetual  Adortv- 
tion,  one  in  the  town  of  Conception,  with  between  twenty  and 
thirty  nuns,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  ;  and  a  second  at 
Maryville,  which  at  present  contains  only  about  half  as  many  in 
community  and  school. 

The  latest  foundation  of  the  Swiss  monks  is  that  of  New  Engel- 
berg, or  Mount  Angel,  in  Oregon,  commenced  only  about  two 
years  ago  by  D.  Adelhelm  Odermatt,  who  has  been  spoken  of 
above  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Abbey  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  present  writer  to 
have  been  a  guest  at  the  parent  abbey  of  Engelberg  in  the  summer 
of  1882,  when  D.  Adelhelm  was  there  also,  and  a  very  interesting 
sight  it  was  to  see  the  bustle  and  stir  from  morning  to  night 
which  the  presence  of  the  latter  occasioned.    For  he  had  come 
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to  collect  recraits  of  all  kinds  for  his  new  monastery^  not  alone 
from  among  the  religions  of  the  beaatifiil  old  abbey  of  the  Hill 
of  Angelsj  shnt  ont  from  the  world  by  the  giant  mountains  whicli 
enclose  it  in  its  deep  green  valley^  but  from  the  school  and  village 
as  well ;  and  very  touching  was  it  on  the  "  breakmg-up  day, 
before  the  boys  went  away  for  their  vacation^  to  see  the  lea?e- 
taking  between  the  intending  emigrants^  monks^  and  boys^  and 
sturdy  Swiss  peasants^  so  soon  to  start  on  their  long  joumejto 
the  western  coast  of  America^  and  their  friends  in  the  monasteiy 
and  valley  who  were  to  stay  at  home  in  old  Engelberg.  A  few 
weeks  later^  a  whole  shipfol  of  monks  and  postulants^  lay  brothers 
and  mountaineers,  with  a  few  Benedictine  nuns  ta  take  care  of 
the  women  and  children,  set  out  from  one  of  the  French  porta 
for  America,  and  after  a  long  voyage  by  sea  and  land^  reached 
their  new  home  in  health  and  safety. 

(ro  he  continued,) 
i  .   :  

ROUND  ABOUT  DOWNSIDE. 
III. 
Mells. 

What  Downside  boy,  old  or  young,  does  not  know  MeUs? 
There  is  no  more  charming  expedition  on  a  fine  day  than  a  walk 
over  hill  and  dale,  and  along  the  leafy  roads  of  Somerset,  through 
Holcombe,  and  past  the  gates  of  Babington  park,  to  the  pic- 
turesque old  village  of  Mells.  And  nobody  can  fail  to  admire 
the  first  view  of  the  place,  the  glorious  old  trees,  the  stately 
manor  house,  the  rich  perpendicular  church,  the  red  and  grey 
roofed  cottages  nestling  around. 

Mells — in  olden  days  called  Mulla,  and  also,  a  long,  long  time 
ago,  called  in  the  ancient  monastic  records  Farochia  Mollis,^' 
honey-parish^ — ^is  the  subject  of  our  Roundabout this  time. 
Like  so  many  other  spots  in  our  neighbourhood,  it  boasts  jof.  a 

*  Collinson,  writing  about  1791,  says  that  bees  "  seem  almost  indigenoiis 
here,  there  being  many  places  among  the  rocks,  and  in  the  tnmks  of  old  trees, 
where  they  have  continued  time  immemorial."  ("  History  of  Somerset,"  ii. 
462.) 
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high  antiquity.  There  is  the  old  cavalry  camp  at  Wadbury,  on 
Newborough  Hill,  where  the  ancient  road,  an  engineering  feat  of 
auld  lang  syne,  by  which  the  horses  were  led  down  to  the  river, 
may  yet  be  seen.  Another  encampment,  the  Bulwarks,  as  it  is 
still  called,  stands  to  the  north-east  of  Wadbury ;  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  post  of  observation,  and  was  strongly  defended  by  a  triple 
fosse.  At  Tent  Hill,  to  the  south  of  the  church,  a  great  number 
of  human  bones  have  been  discovered ;  and  the  tradition  which 
said  that  at  Eingsdown  a  great  battle  had  once  been  fought, 
wherein  two  kings  were  slain,  received  unexpected  corroboration 
about  a  century  ago,  when,  on  the  piercing  of  an  ancient  tumulus, 
as  the  turnpike  road  between  Frome  and  Badstock  was  being 
made,  a  vast  quantity  of  human  bones  were  brought  to  light.  So 
much  for  the  testimony  of  the  ages,  whose  secrets  are  still  held 
in  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth  1 

Above  ground  more  cheerful  evidences  are  seen,  evidences  of 
past  piety  and  prosperity,  of  modern  energy  and  comfort.  To 
begin  with,  there  is  the  church,  the  grand  old  parish  church  of  St. 
Andrew.  Leland,  the  antiquary,  says  of  it  in  his  Itinerary,'' 
that  it  ''is  faire,  and  builded  yn  tyme  of  mynde  ex  lapide 
quadrate,  by  the  hole  paroche.  One  Garlande,  a  draper  of 
London,  gave  frely  to  the  building  of  the  vestiarie,  a  fine  and 
curiose  pece  of  worke.  One  ...  a  gentilman  dwelling  there  yn 
the  paroche  made  a  faire  chapelle  in  the  north  side  of  the  chirche.'^ 
There  it  stands,  an  imposing  structure  of  squared  stone,  aged 
indeed,  and  coloured  by  the  kindly  hand  of  time,  but  externally, 
at  least,  the  same  as  when  Leland  saw  it  in  its  youth.  There  is 
the  tower,  with  its  rich  pinnacles,  of  the  genuine  Somerset  type, 
and  within  it  is  the  tuneful  peal  of  six  bells,  whose  music  may  be 
heard  as  far  oflf  as  Downside  ;  and  the  vestry,  truly  a  fine  and 
curious  piece  of  work,  is  almost  unique,  and  worthy  of  the  study 
of  modem  architects.  The  rich  southern  porch,  too,  and  the 
beautiful  '' honey- comb east  window,  deserve  a  place  in  our 
sketch-book. 

The  modem  history  of  Mells  begins  in  a.d.  942,  when  King 
Edmund  I.  gave  the  whole  manor  to  Earl  Athelstan,  who  soon 
afterwards  bestowed  it  upon  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  which  he 
had  selected  for  his  place  of  burial.  The  monks  had  enjoyed 
quiet  possession  of  their  church  and  manor  for  rather  more  than 
a  century,  when  "  one  Harding,  the  son  of  Eadnoth,  a  lawyer 
and  a  powerful  man  in  his  days,''  managed,  by  some  trickery  or 
other,  to  secure  this  and  the  neighbouring  manor  of  Leigh-upon- 
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Mendip.  Abbot  Herlewin  of  Glastonbury  (1101-1120),  how- 
ever, after  a  long  litigation,  recovered  the  lands  in  question ;  and 
though  Roger  de  la  Mare  claimed  them  when  Henry  de  Blois  was 
abbot  (1126-1171),  the  right  of  the  monks  was  finally  established, 
and  the  paternal  sway  of  the  Benedictines  of  Glastonbury  was  not 
interfered  with  till  Henry  VIII/s  destructive  hand  was  laid  on 
Holy  Church.  One  abbot  after  another  helped  to  build  up  the 
prosperity  of  Mells.  Abbot  John  de  Taunton  (1274-1291)  built 
a  sumptuous  grange  upon  the  manor,  though  the  present  fine  old 
structure  to  the  west  of  the  parish  church  was  the  work  of  Abbot 
John  Edmonds  ofSelwood  (1457-1493);  Abbot  Geoffrey  Fromund 
(1303-1322)  procured  for  it  a  charter  of  free  warren ;  Abbot 
Walter  Monyngton  (1341-1374)  added  a  market  and  a  fair;  and 
the  aforesaid  Abbot  John  Edmonds,  D.D.,  "  intended  to  have  re- 
built the  town  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  but  finished  only  one  street, 
which  is  in  part  still  standing."  So  much  for  its  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  history  in  Catholic  times.  Its  subsequent  record  is  not 
an  eventful  one.  When  the  Eeformation  came,  Mells  changed 
hands ;  as  the  old  couplet  has  it, 

"  Popham,  Wyndham,  Homer,  and  Thynne^ 
The  Abbot  went  out,  and  they  came  in." 

And  Mells  fell  to  the  third-named  family,  whose  founder,  the 
country-side  legend  tells  us,  was  the  real  original  Little  Jack 
Homer,^^  who  adroitly  secured  the  rich  manor  typified  by  the 
"  plum  of  the  nursery  rhyme,  which  his  descendants  still 
enjoy. 

The  last  historical  item  which  we  have  to  oflfer  relates  to  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War,  when  his  Majesty  King  Charles  I.  held 
his  court  at  Sir  John  Horner's  at  Mells.  On  the  18th  of  July, 
1644,  the  king  wrote  to  Wells,  asking  the  city  for  a  loan  of 
£500.  Times  were  bad,  and  the  good  people  of  Wells  were 
unable  to  raise  the  required  sum,  but  loyally  resolving  to  do 
what  they  could,  they  sent  the  impecunious  monarch  £100,  and 
two  hundred  pairs  of  shoes.^ 

^  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  First  Report,  p.  107. 
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WAS  ST.  AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY  A 
BENEDICTINE  ? 
(^Continued  from  p.  61.) 

Since  the  appearance  of  our  previous  paper  on  this  question, 
we  have  been  favoured  with  a  dissertation  from  a  learned 
friend,  who  makes  it  clear  that  the  supposed  confirmation 
of  the  Benedictine  rule  by  St.  Gregory  in  a.d.  595  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  modem  diplomatics,  and  must  be  given  up  as  a 
spurious  document.  We  also  quoted  a  bull  of  Pope  Boniface  IV., 
A.D.  610,  about  St.  Benedict  and  his  monks;  but  we  see  from  the 
latest  edition  of  Gratian^s  Decretum,''  that  this  bull  (according 
to  the  verdict  of  the  learned)  was  composed  at  the  Council  of 
Nismes,  a.d.  1096,*  and  must  not  be  attributed  to  Pope  Boniface, 
as  it  used  to  be;  so  that  the  argument  developed  on  pp.  52 
and  53  of  the  former  article  must  be  cancelled.  We  hope  also 
that  our  readers  noticed  in  the  "Odds  and  Ends,''  our  with- 
drawal of  some  of  the  remarks  made  on  p.  49  about  St.  Gregory's 
use  of  the  word  "  Eulogia." 

The  omission  of  these  points  does  not  invalidate  in  any  way 
tlie  argument  set  forth  in  the  article  in  question ;  and  we  still 
hold  ourselves  justified  by  the  writings  of  St.  Gregory  in  main- 
taining that  the  monastic  rule  introduced  by  St.  Augustine  was 
Benedictine.  We  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  second  branch  of 
our  inquiry,  viz. : — 

II.  Evidence  from  EngUsh  history  and  antiquities. 

In  less  than  a  century  after  St.  Augustine's  landing  in  Kent, 
ttiany  of  the  principal  abbeys  in  all  parts  of  England  were  Bene- 
dictine. This  fact  is  attested  in  several  cases  by  the  categorical 
statements  of  unimpeachable  contemporary  records.  We  may 
instance  Lindisfame  Abbey  in  Northumberland,  Ripon  in  York, 
Malmesbury  in  Wilts,  Nutsell  in  Devon,  Boston  in  Lincoln,  and 
Waltham  in  Essex.^    In  other  cases  the  same  fact,  though  not 

^  "Corpus  Juris  Canonici"  (Tauchnitz,  1879) ;  vol.  i.  col.  767,  notes 
'  Lindisfame,  anon.     "  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert,"  lib.  iii.  (init.)  Ripon, 
^de's  "Life  of  St.  Wilfrid,"  cap.  14.    Malmesbury,  "St.  Adhelm's  verses 
on  St.  Benedict,"  quoted  infra,  p.  237.    NutseU,  "  Willibald's  Life  of  St. 
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explicitly  stated^  may  be  safely  inferred  by  the  aid  of  the  details 
and  discussions  given  in  the  present  article.  As^  for  instance, 
St.  Augustine's  own  monastery  in  Canterbury,  Wearmouth  and 
Jarrow  in  Durham,  Hexham  in  Northumberland,  Selsea  in 
Sussex,  Stamford  in  Lincoln,  Sherborne  in  Dorset,  Frome  in 
Somerset,  and  Bradford  in  Wilts.  ^  We  have  refrained  from 
naming  Westminster,  Glastonbury,  Evesham,  and  many  others, 
as  the  documents  bearing  on  these  cases  are  of  a  suspicious  cha- 
racter. But  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  have  it  granted 
that  by  a.d.  700,  fifteen  of  the  largest  and  oldest  monasteries  in 
England  were  Benedictine ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  true  to  say 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  indicate  that  any  other  rule 
was  at  that  date  observed  in  any  of  the  English  monasteries. 
This  conclusion  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  certain  general 
considerations. 

The  Council  of  Cloveshoe  met  in  a.d.  747,  by  the  authority  of 
the  primate ;  at  it  sat  the  full  episcopate,  so  that  it  was  a  pro- 
vincial synod,  and  its  legislation  applied  to  the  whole  English 
Church.  One  of  its  decrees  was  that  those  coming  to  religion 
were  not  to  be  admitted  "  before  their  mode  of  life  and  character 
were  more  clearly  tried  according  to  the  definition  of  the  monastic 
rule,  after  the  apostolic  precept,  which  says,  ^  Prove  the  spirits 
if  they  be  of  God.' ''  ^  These  words  occur  in  St.  Benedict's 
chapter  on  the  reception  of  novices,  but,  as  Mabillon  declares,' 
in  no  other  early  rule.  The  council,  therefore,  in  this  canon, 
alludes  to  St.  Benedict's  rule,  says  that  all  monks  in  England 
are  to  be  tried  as  it  directs,  and  calls  it    the  monastic  rule." 

A  great  number  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  England  were 
present  at  a  synod  held  near  Bipon  in  a.d.  703.  This  council,  as 
we  learn  from  iEdde,  the  disciple  and  biographer  of  St.  Wilfrid, 
called  upon  the  saint  to  resign  his  bishopric,  as  he  was  the  cause 
of  much  trouble  and  dissension.  This  St.  Wilfrid  refused  to  do, 
enumerating  in  self-defence  the  many  great  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  Church  in  England.  He  claimed  to  be  the  first 
after  those  sent  by  St.  Gregory  who  had  introduced  into  North- 
Boniface,"  cap.  2.  Boston,  see  note  on  St.  Botulph,  in&a,  p.  230.  Waltham, 
"Life  of  St.  WnUbald,"  caps.  5  and  26. 

*  St.  Augustine's,  Wearmouth,  and  Jarrow  wiU  be  discussed  in  the  present 
article ;  Hexham,  Selsea,  and  Stamford  were  all  foundations  of  St.  Wilfrid 
after  a.d.  670 ;  Sherborne,  Frome,  and  Bradford  were  iinder  the  control  of  St 
Aldhelm,  see  Lingard,  Ang.-Sax.  vol.  i.  209. 

2  Wilkins,  "  Concilia,"  voL  i.  p.  98. 

3  "  Acta  SS.  0.5S.B.,"  vol.  i.  pref.  §  viii. 
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ambria  the  Roman  Easter  and  tonsure^  and  the  first  who  had 
established  the  life  of  monks  according  to  the  rule  of  holy  father 
Benedict^  which  no  one  had  previously  introduced  into  those 
parts,^^  i.e.,  into  Northumbria.*  Let  the  reader  consider  of  whom 
this  council  was  composed — of  monks,  for  the  most  part,  for  the 
majority  of  the  bishops  were  then  monks.  Now  unless  they  were 
Benedictines,  St.  Wilfrid's  zeal  in  ousting  other  rules  to  make 
way  for  St.  Benedict's  would  inevitably  have  served  to  increase, 
rather  than  allay  their  animosity.  St.  Wilfrid,  a  skilled  con- 
trovertist  from  his  youth,  would  hardly  have  adopted  such  a 
line  of  defence,  unless  the  monk-bishops  and  abbots  whom  he 
addressed  were  themselves  Benedictines. 

Mabillon  publishes  in  his  "  Analecta  Vetera/'^  an  old  litany  he 
found  at  Kheims.  The  fact  that  out  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
saints  invoked  not  one  lived  later  than  a.d.  650,  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  the  litany  was  composed  before  a.d.  700 ;  and  Pape- 
broch^  and  Lingard*  agree  with  him.  Mabillon  further  argues 
from  one  of  the  petitions,  that  thou  mayest  vouchsafe  to  pre- 
serve the  clergy  and  people  of  the  Angles,"  that  the  litany  was 
an  English  one ;  and  here  Papebroch  again  follows  him,  but 
Lingard  dissents,  and  says  that  it  cannot  have  had  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin,  as  St.  Augustine  and  all  the  Boman  missioners 
are  left  out.  He  appears  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  this 
omission,  for  in  the  Jarrow  Calendar  of  about  a.d.  750,  which  he 
prints  a  few  pages  further  on,  St.  Paulinus  is  the  only  one  of  all 
the  Boman  missioners  whose  feast  was  kept,  St.  Augustine  him- 
self being  passed  by.  Indeed,  the  abbey  of  Ouche,  one  of  the 
oldest  Benedictine  bouses  of  Normandy,  appears  not  to  have 
kept  St.  Benedict's  feast,  at  least  with  any  solemnity,  until  the 
year  1314.*^  Lingard  believes  that  the  litany  was  Welsh  or 
Armorican,  from  the  number  of  Celtic  names  that  occur  in  it  ; 
and  he  accounts  for  the  petition  quoted  above  by  suggesting  that 
it  was  due  to  the  fact  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Conquest  having 
extended  to  the  place  where  this  litany  was  sung,  or  else  that 

1  iEdde's  "  Life  of  St.  Wilfrid,"  cap.  44.  These  are  his  words : — "  Nonne 
et  ego  primus  post  obitum  priorum  Frocerum  a  sancto  Gregorio  directorum 
curavi  ut  Scoticse  virulenta  plantationis  germina  eradicarem ;  ad  verumque 
Fascha  et  ad  tonsuram  m  modum  coronse  totam  Ultra- Umbrensium  gentem 
permutando  converterem  . .  .  vel  quomodo  vitam  monachorum  secundum  Regu- 
1am  sancti  Benedicti  patris,  quam  nullus  prior  ibi  invexit,  constituerem  ? " 

*  F.  168.  »  Boll.  Pref.  to  "  Life  of  St.  Augustine/'  May  26th. 

*  "Anglo- Saxon  Church,"  vol.  ii.  note  E.  p.  386. 

*  "  Acta  SS.  O.S.B."  vol.  iv.  pref.  §  ii. 
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it  was  an  expression  of  gratitude  from  the  Celts  to  the  Saxons 
for  benefactions  such  as  Alfred  made  a  century  later.  But 
neither  Wales^  Ireland^  Scotland  or  Armorica^  had  been  subdued 
at  this  period,  and  great  hostility,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical, 
seems  to  have  existed  between  Gelt  and  Saxon ;  nor  does  Lingard 
adduce  a  single  contemporary  fact  in  support  of  his  second 
hypothesis.  Moreover,  his  own  arguments  may  be  turned 
against  himself,  for  St.  Patrick  comes  after  some  Celtic  saints, 
otherwise  unknown ;  and  SS.  David,  Dubritius,  and  many  other 
great  lights  of  the  Celtic  Church,  whether  in  Ireland,  Wales,  or 
Brittany,  are  not  invoked  at  all.  Besides,  Mabillon  declares  the 
MS.  to  date  almost  from  a.d.  800,  and  to  be  written  in  semi- 
Saxon  characters,  a  fact  hard  to  be  reconciled  with  a  Celtic  origin. 
But  we  believe  that  Lingard^s  theory  is  completely  overthrown 
by  the  truly  remarkable  pre-eminence  given  to  St.  Benedict,  who 
at  this  date  had  exercised  no  influence  whatever  on  any  branch 
of  the  Celtic  race.  For  although  St.  Mauris  monastery  at  Glan- 
feuil  was  close  to  Armorica,  the  Benedictine  rule  was  not  intro- 
duced into  that  country  till  after  a.d.  800.^  Out  of  forty  con- 
fessors invoked,  many  of  whom  Uved  long  before  him,  St. 
Benedict  comes  seventh,  immediately  after  the  popes  and  great 
doctors  of  the  church.  Nor  is  this  aU;  his  invocation  is 
repeated — an  honour  shared  only  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
Stephen,  the  patron  of  the  church  where  the  litany  was  sung,  as 
Mabillon  suggests.  About  these  remarkable  facts  Lingard  is 
silent,  yet  they  militate  strongly  against  his  theory.  From  them 
Mabillon  argues  that  St.  Benedict  had  a  very  special  cultus  in 
England  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  and  that  even  then 
he  was  looked  up  to  as  the  sole  legislator  of  English  monasticism. 
The  BoUandists  consider  the  litany  an  almost  evident  proof — 
"psene  evidens  indicium^' — of  the  truth  of  these  two  conclusions.^ 
Among  the  works  of  St.  Aldhelm,  who  died  in  a.d.  709,  is  a 
poem  On  the  Praises  of  Virgins,^'  in  which  occurs  the  following 
passage  in  reference  to  St.  Benedict :  He  was  the  first  to  regu- 
late the  warfare  of  our  life,  and  in  what  way  monasteries  may 
observe  the  desired  discipline.'^  ^  Lingard  freely  allows  that  St. 
Aldhelm  himself  was  a  son  of  St.  Benedict     Mabillon  contends 

*  "Acta  SS.  O.S.B."  vol.  i.  pref.  §  v. 

^  Preface  to  St.  Augustine's  Life,  May  26th. 

^  "  Primo  qui  statuit  nostra  certamina  vitae  qualiter  optatam  teneant  coeno- 
bia  fomiam.'* 

*  **  Anglo-Saxon  Church,"  i.  209. 
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fortber  that  th©  saint  would  not  have  spoken  in  such  general 
terms  unless  a  considerable  number  of  the  English  monasteries 
of  his  day  were  Benedictine/  and  in  this  he  is  again  supported 
by  the  BoUandists.^ 

These  general  considerations^  along  with  the  list  of  monasteries 
where  the  Benedictine  rule  is  known  to  have  been  followed,  and 
the  absence  of  all  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  other  rule  in 
England  at  that  date,  justify  us  in  concluding  that  by  a.d.  700, 
English  monasticism  was  Benedictine.  If  it  was  not  always  so, 
when  and  by  whom  was  the  change  effected  P  In  Northnmbria 
the  original  rule  was  that  of  St.  Columba  or  Columbkill ;  and  the 
Benedictine  rule  was  introduced  by  SS.  Wilfrid  and  Bennet 
Biscop  about  a.d.  670.  Lingard  and  others  seem  disposed  to 
believe  that  they  were  the  first  to  import  it  into  the  southern 
parts  of  England  as  well ;  but  the  erroneousness  of  this  opinion, 
80  far  at  least  as  St.  Wilfrid  is  concerned,  will  appear  from  a 
study  of  his  life,  written  by  his  friend  and  disciple,  -^dde.*  St. 
Wilfrid  entered  Lindisfame  Abbey  about  a.d.  647,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen.  After  spending  five  years  there  he  went  to  Canter- 
bury and  proceeded  thence  to  Rome.  He  was  not  a  monk  as 
yet,  for  Dalfin,  the  holy  bishop  of  Lyons,  was  desirous  that  he 
should  marry  his  niece  and  become  governor  of  the  district. 
Nor  did  he  become  a  monk  at  Rome,  for  on  his  return  journey  he 
stayed  three  years  with  Bishop  Dalfin,  who  gave  him  the  tonsure 
and  contemplated  making  him  heir  to  his  estates.  On  the 
bishop's  murder  he  returned  to  England,  a.d.  657,  a  cleric,  but 
not  yet  a  monk,  and  King  Alfred  gave  him  Bipon  Abbey,  having 
previously  evicted  a  Scotch  community  to  make  way  for  St. 
Wilfrid  and  his  Roman  institutions.*  In  a.d.  664  he  was 
elected  to  the  see  of  York  and  went  abroad  for  consecration ;  but 
on  his  return,  finding  St.  Chad  in  possession  of  his  see,  he 
retired  to  Ripon  Abbey  and  remained  there  for  six  or  eight 
years,  until  St.  Theodore  made  a  visitation  and  restored  him  to 
his  see  of  York.  During  this  recess  he  was  invited  on  various 
occasions  by  the  King  of  Kent  to  perform  episcopal  functions  in 
his  kingdom,  as  the  see  of  Canterbury  was  vacant  just  then. 

*  "  Acta  SS.  O.S.B."  vol.  i.  pref.  §  viii. 

2  Preface  to  "  St.  Gregory's  Life,"  March  12th. 

*  This  life  may  be  found  in  the  "  Acta  SS.  O.S.B."  vol.  v.  Appendix,  and  in 
Raine's  "  Historians  of  York*'  (Rolls  Series). 

*  Bede's  "  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert,"  caps.  7  and  8.    Also  his  "  History,"  Lib.  iii. 
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On  one  of  these  occasions  ^dde  says  :  Thus  performing  epis* 
copal  duties  in  many  places^  returning  to  his  own  region  with 
JEidde  and  ^Eona^  the  chanters^  and  with  the  rule  of  Benedict^  he 
right  well  improved  the  institutions  of  the  churches/'^  Thus 
we  see  it  was  from  Kent  and  at  a  period  later  than  a.d.  664,  that 
St.  Wilfrid  imported  the  Benedictine  rule  into  Northumbria. 
He  therefore  governed  Ripon  Abbey  for  at  least  six  years  accord- 
ing to  some  other  rule,  either  personal  or  traditional ;  and  this, 
although  he  made  a  fresh  start  with  a  perfectly  open  field,  the 
former  community  being  expelled  to  mi^e  way  for  him.  Had 
he  introduced  the  rule  into  England  he  surely  would  have  esta- 
blished it  at  once  at  Bipon ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  waited  for 
six,  perhaps  ten  years  before  doing  so,  and  then  transplanted  it 
from  Kent.  St.  Wilfrid  then  clearly  was  not  the  introducer  of 
the  rule  into  England. 

St.  Bennet  Biscop  became  a  monk  at  Lerins>  a.d.  666.  After 
two  years  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  ordered  by  the  pope  to 
conduct  St.  Theodore  to  England.  They  arrived  at  Canterbury 
in  A.D.  669,  and  St.  Bennet  became  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's 
monastery  in  that  city,  and  governed  it  for  two  years.^  Later 
on  he  proceeded  to  Northumbria,  and  in  a.d.  674  began  to  erect 
the  Abbey  of  Wearmouth,  and  some  years  later  that  of  Jarrow. 
In  these  abbeys  he  established  the  Benedictine  rule,  for  Yen. 
Bede,  who  lived  under  him  for  some  years,  relates  that  on  his 
death-bed  he  told  the  community  to  choose  their  abbot accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  the  great  abbot  Benedict  of  old,^^ — regula 
magni  quondam  abbatis  Benedicti,'"^ — and  a  still  earlier  bio- 
grapher makes  him  speak  on  the  same  occasion  of  the  rule  of 
holy  father  Benedict,'^ — "  regula  sancti  patris  Benedicti.''*  A 
century  later  Blessed  Alcuin  writes  to  the  monks  of  Wearmouth 
and  Jarrow,  telling  them  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  monastic 
observance  instituted  by  SS.  Bennet  and  Geolfrid,  his  coadjutor 
and  successor,  and  goes  on  to  advise  them  to  expound  St.  Bene- 
dict s  rule  in  English,  so  that  all  may  understand  it.^  Fape- 
broch  and  Henschen,  the  Bollandists,  make  a  statement^  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  Ven.  Bede's  "  Lives  of  the  Abbots," 

1  ^de's  ^'Life,**  cap.  14. 

^  V.  Bede's  "Lives  of  the  Abbots  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow."  (Giles* 
edit,  of  his  works,  iv.  364;  also  "Acta  SS.-O.S.B."  vol.  ii.) 
'  Ibid.  (p.  378). 

*  Anoa  "Life  of  St.  Ceolfrid"  (Giles'  edit,  of  V.  Bede,  yi.  421). 

*  Alcuin's  "  Epistles,"  49. 

®  Preface  to  **Life  of  St.  Elphege,"  April  19th. 
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satisfied  them  that  the  Benedictine  was  the  rule  at  Wearmonth 
and  Jarrow;  Pr.  de  Buck,  one  of  the  present  BoUandists,  in 
the  most  recent  volume  published  by  them,  asserts  that  Yen. 
Bede  was  a  Benedictine,^  and  if  so,  St.  Bennet  Biscop  was  one 
also. 

We  now  approach  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  crucial  point, 
viz.,  whether  the  Benedictine  rule  can  be  shown  to  have  existed 
at  Canterbury  prior  to  St.  Bonnet's  arrival  in  a.d.  669. 

St.  Bennet  did  not  arrive  till  the  end  of  May  in  that  year.* 
Now  it  appears  probable  that  St.  Wilfrid  had  left  Kent  before 
this,  for  he  did  not  reside  permanently  there,  but  at  Bipon ;  and 
neither  ^dde  nor  Ven.  Bede  give  us  any  intimation  that  he  and 
St.  Theodore  met  at  this  time.  The  former,  moreover,  who  as 
an  eye-witness  must  be  supposed  to  follow  the  chronological 
order  of  events,  speaks  of  his  own  arrival  in  Northumbria,  and 
of  the  importation  of  the  Benedictine  rule  there  in  the  chapter 
before  the  one  in  which  he  first  mentions  St.  Theodore,  who 
landed  with  St.  Bennet.  Be  that  as  it  may,  St.  Wilfrid  was 
back  at  Eipon  by  the  end  of  a.d.  669,  for  in  that  year  he 
ordained  St.  Ceolfrid  at  Eipon,^  and  immediately  sent  him  to 
Kent  to  study  the  monastic  life  practised  there.*  As  St.  Wilfrid 
had  either  already  introduced  the  Benedictine  rule  at  Eipon,  or, 
at  aU  events,  was  then  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  it  plainly  appears 
that  Kentish  monasticism  must  have  been  Benedictine  towards 
the  close  of  a.d.  669.  But  six  months  is  manifestly  too  short  a 
time  to  get  a  new  rule  into  good  working  order  in  an  old  monas- 
tery. We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  Benedictine  rule 
was  known  and  observed  at  Canterbury  before  St.  Bennetts 
arrival,  and  that  St.  Wilfrid  had  witnessed  it  at  work  there 
during  his  visits  to  Kent  between  the  years  664  and  669. 

Ven.  Bede  tells  us  how,  about  the  year  667,  King  Egbert  sent 
Wighard,  an  Englishman,  to  Eome,  to  be  consecrated  primate. 
This  Wighard,  he  says,  had  been  adequately  taught  by  the 
Eoman  disciples  of  blessed  Pope  Gregory  in  Kent  on  every  topic 
of  Church  discipline.''  ^   Now  the  points  of  discipline  which  SS. 

1  Preface  to  "  St.  Foillan's  Life,"  October  30tli. 
^  V.  Bede's  "  History,"  Lib.  iv.  cap.  ii. 

'  This  date  is  fixed  absolutely  by  the  chronological  notes  given  by  V.  Bede 
and  the  anon,  author  of  "  St.  Ceolfrid's  Life."    (Giles,  iv.  398  and  400,  vi. 
-   417.  and  428.) 

*  ^Luon.  "Life  of  St.  Ceolfrid"  (Giles,  vi.  417). 
«  "  Lives  of  the  Abbots"  (Giles,  iv.  362). 
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Wilfrid  and  Bennet  Biscop,  and  the  other  Bomanizers  of  those 
days  fought  so  stoutly  to  propagate  in  England,  were  the  Roman 
Easter^  the  Roman  tonsure,  the  Roman  chant  of  St.  Gregory,  and 
the  Roman  rule  of  St.  Benedict  These  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand  ; 
and  when  Yen.  Bede,  zealous  Romanist  and  zealous  monk  as  he 
was,  says  that  Wighard  was  well  instructed  "  on  &certj  topic  of 
Church  discipline,'^  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Benedictine  rule 
is  excluded  from  this  general  statement. 

Again  St.  Bennet  Biscop  was  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  for  two 
years  immediately  after  his  arrival.^  We  have  already  seen  good 
reason  for  believing  that  he  was  a  Benedictine,  at  all  events  when 
he  ruled  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  and  therefore,  presumably, 
while  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's.  Moreover,  St.  Aigulph,  a  famous 
Benedictine  monk  of  Fleury,  had  reformed  Lerirs  in  the  year 
661,  and  was  abbot  during  St.  Bennet's  novitiate  there.*  The 
Canterbury  monasteries  were  certainly  Benedictine  in  a.d.  669, 
for  otherwise  St.  Wilfrid,  when  introducing  that  rule  at  Ripon, 
would  not  have  sent  St.  Ceolfrid  to  study  monastic  discipline  at 
them.  But  not  the  slightest  reason  can  be  produced  from  con- 
temporary writers  to  suggest  that  St.  Bennet  made  any  reforms 
or  alterations  at  Canterbury;  and  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  even  at 
this  early  date  such  changes  of  rule  leave  unmistakable  traces  in 
contemporary  records— witness  Lindisfame,  Ripon,  Malmesbury, 
and  Lerins.  We  are  distinctly  told  that  St.  Wilfrid  brought  the 
Benedictine  rule  into  Northumbria,  St.  Botulph  into  Bast 
Anglia ; "  ^  we  know  that  St.  Aldhelm  introduced  it  at  Malmes- 
bury, and  St.  Cuthbert  probably  at  Lindisfarne,^  yet  there  is  not 
a  word  about  St.  Bennet  being  its  introducer  at  Canterbury. 
Furthermore,  Ven.  Bede  gives  us  a  minute  inventory  of  every- 

'  V.  Bede's  "Lives  of  the  Abbots"  (Giles,  iv.  364). 
'  "Vita  S.  Aigulphi,"  "Acta  SS.  O.S.B;'  vol.  ii. 

'  St.  Botulph  is  said,  in  his  Life,  to  have  introduced  the  monastic  life  into  his 
native  country,  i.e..  East  Anglia.  He  entered  a  French  or  Belgian  house  for  his 
novitiate  about  a.d.  550,  and  in  a.d.  554  established  an  abbey  at  Boston  (t.^., 
BotulpVs  town),  in  Lincoln.  Mabillon  shows  with  great  learning  and  force 
that  by  this  date  the  Benedictine  rule  was  followed  in  all  the  monasteries  of 
France  and  Belgium  (pref.  to  vol.  v.  of  "Acta  SS.  O.S.B.").  St.  Ceolfrid, 
too,  when  sent  to  study  Benedictinism  in  Kent,  went  specially  to  see  the  ob- 
servance of  St.  Botulph's  abbey;  and  the  biographer  says  "he  taught  his 
disciples  the  precepts  of  salvation  according  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Benedict, 
blending  new  things  and  old,  sometimes  the  institutions  of  the  ancients,  and 
at  other  times  things  out  of  his  own  head."    ("Acta  SS.  O.S.B."  vol.  iii.) 

*  Cf.  V.  Bede's  "  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert,"  cap.  16 ;  anon.  Life  (Giles,  vi. 
p.  369).    Mabillon's  preface  to  his  Life,  "  Acta  SS.  O.S.B.V  vol.  ii. 
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thing  the  saint  brought  into  England  from  abroad,^ — masoDS^ 
glaziers,  chanters,  vestments,  relics,  books,  sacred  pictures,  and  a 
papal  bull ;  but  he  nowhere  mentions  the  Benedictine  rule.  It  is 
present  in  the  two  lists  given  by  -^dde  of  what  St.  Wilfrid 
brought  into  Northumbria ;  it  is  absent  from  Ven.  Bedels  lists  of 
what  St.  Bennet  brought  into  England.  This  contrast  admits  of 
but  one  explanation. 

We  think  we  have  fairly  established  the  fact  that  the  Benedic- 
tine rule  was  known  and  practised  in  Kent  before  St.  Bennet 
Biscop  came  there.  We  now  proceed  to  the  direct  evidence  that 
it  was  St.  Augustine  who  introduced  it.  It  has  been  proved 
already  that  by  a.d.  700  the  bulk,  at  all  events,  of  the  English 
monasteries  were  Benedictine;  if  they  were  not  so  from  the 
beginning,  when  and  through  whom  did  the  change  come  about? 
In  the  South  of  England  no  vestige  of  such  a  change  can  be  found, 
either  in  contemporary  writers,  or  in  the  copious  annals  of  a 
later  age,  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  so  many  of  our  abbeys. 
In  this  connection  the  following  document  is  of  interest : ' — 

"  We,  who  have  spent  much  time  in  studying  antiquities  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  chiefly  those  which  concern  England, 
being  asked  to  testify  to  the  truth,  and  being  free  from  the  pre- 
judices of  both  parties,  declare  and  aflSrm  .  .  ,  that  the  Benedic- 
tine order  flourished  in  this  island  continually  from  Augustine 
till  Henry  VIII.  \  nor  have  we  anywhere  found  a  more  recent 
origin  for  it,  nor  any  traces  of  a  more  recent  origin,  .  .  .  Wo 
have  found  that  it  flourished  manifestly  in  Augustine's  age. 
Therefore  we  profess  that  it  is  absolutely  clear  to  us  that  he  and 
his  companions  were  of  no  other  order.'' 

Egbert  Cotton.       Henry  Spelman. 

John  Sblden.  William  Camden. 

An  adversary  wiU  probably  reply  that  all  the  monastic  rules  of 
that  day  were  so  similar,  and  St.  Benedict's  in  its  main  features 
so  like  the  rest,  that  a  gradual  change  from  one  to  the  other  might 
easily  have  taken  place  without  leaving  any  traces  of  the  process. 
But  in  other  countries  this  change  did  leave  unmistakable  marks. 
We  find  them  in  Italy  at  a  still  earlier  date ; '  and  at  the  very 
epoch  at  which  this  supposititious  change  is  said  to  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  South  of  England,  we  can  distinctly  trace 

'  "Lives  of  the  Abbots"  (Giles,  iv.  364-368,  and  375). 
*  Reyner's  "  Apostolatus,"  p.  202. 
^  Cf.  the  previous  article,  p.  54. 
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the  steps  by  which  the  Benedictine  rnle  supplanted  those  of  St. 
Columbkill  in  Northumbria  and  of  St.  Columban  in  France.  In 
his  yarioos  *^  Prefaces/'  ^  Mabillon  collects  the  contemporary 
evidences  of  this  process  in  St.  Columban's  French  monasteries ; 
the  monuments  he  adduces  cannot  fall  far  short  of  fifty  in 
number. 

The  generation  of  immediate  disciples  of  the  Roman  mis- 
sioners  had  not  died  out  in  a.d.  670;  Yen.  Bede  specially  men-  I 
tions  this  fact  in  connection  with  Wighard  and  Patta^  both  elected 
bishops  about  that  year.  Would  these  men  allow^  without  pro- 
test^ the  monastic  rule  of  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Augustine  to  be  set 
aside^  and  another  substituted  in  its  place?  Did  SS.  Aidan> 
Chad^  and  Colman  treat  thus  the  rule  and  traditions  of  their 
patriarch  and  legislator  St.  Columbkill  ?  Far  from  it  ;  and  their 
steadfast  devotion  and  almost  obstinate  adherence  to  him  are 
chronicled  in  the  pages  of  Yen.  Bede. 

A  Scotch  community^  and  among  them  St.  Cuthbert^  chose 
rather  to  leave  Bipon  than  to  give  up  the  traditions  they  had 
inherited  from  their  fathers^  and  adopt  the  Benedictine  rule; 
but  in  later  years,  we  may  remark,  a  new  rule,  probably  the 
Benedictine,  was  introduced  at  Lindisfame  through  St.  Cuth- 
berths  efforts.^  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Kentish  men 
would  have  less  love  for  the  memory  and  institutions  of  their 
great  apostles  ?  They  scrupulously  maintained  the  Boman  Easter 
and  tonsure  and  the  Gregorian  chant,  as  precious  heirlooms  from 
their  fathers ;  how,  then,  could  they  have  set  so  little  value  on  the 
monastic  rule  under  which  those  fathers  had  Kved  ? 

And  it  is  still  less  likely  that  this  change  could  have  been 
efifected  in  St.  Augustine^s  own  two  monasteries  in  Canterbury. 
The  primatial  see  was  occupied  in  succession  by  Boman  disciples 
of  St.  Gregory  and  companions  of  St.  Augustine  till  the  year  664.  \ 
These  would  never  have  tolerated  such  an  innovation  in  the  £bm» 
of  St.  Gregory's  command  to  establish  their  own  rule  there  ;^  and 
as  St.  Augustine's  was  undoubtedly  a  Benedictine  abbey  in 
A.D.  670,  the  change  of  rule  would  have  to  be  placed  between  the 
years  654  and  670 — that  is  to  say,  during  the  lifetime  of  St. 
Aldhelm  and  of  MSA^  the  chanter,  and  almost  of  Yen.  Bede.  j 

Moreover,  St.  Augustine's  abbey  itself  was  governed  till  a.d. 
618  by  Abbots  Peter  and  John,  members  of  the  original  apostolic 

*  Prefaces  to  "Acta  SS.  O.S.B."  vol.  ii.  §  1,  vol.  iv.  §  2,  vol.  v.  §  5. 
"  Cf.  note  4,  on  p.  227,  and  note  4,  on  p.  230. 
'  V.  Bede's  "  History,"  Lib.  i.  cap.  27. 
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band ;  next  ruled  Rufinianus,  who  is  named  by  Ven.  Bede  as  one 
of  the  Roman  monks  sent  to  England  by  St.  Gregory,  along  with 
St.  Mellitus,  in  a.d.  601.  To  him  succeeded  two  Roman  members 
of  the  community,  and  then  Nathaniel  was  abbot  from  a.d.  655 
to  A.D.  667.  Thomas  of  Elmham,  a  fifteenth  century  chronicler  of 
the  abbey,  says  expressly  that  this  Nathaniel  was  also  one  of  the 
band  of  monks  that  accompanied  St.  Mellitus  to  England  in  a.d. 
601,^  and  that  he  was  a  monk  of  St.  Augustine's.  So  that  the 
monastery  was  ruled  until  the  year  667  by  men  who  had  probably 
all  been  disciples  of  St.  Gregory  in  St.  Andrew's  monastery  at 
Rome,  or  who,  at  least,  had  certainly  lived  for  many  years  under 
abbots  who  had  come  from  that  monastic  school.  Under  these 
circumstances  no  change  of  rule  can  be  admitted  except  on  the 
clearest  and  most  reliable  evidence,  which  is  not  forthcoming. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  reasons  have  been  deduced  from 
English  history  and  antiquities  to  make  us  doubt  that  St.  Augus- 
tine was  a  Benedictine. 

There  is  one  argument  which  runs  through  all  the  writers  on 
this  side  of  the  question,  but  which  has  been  more  elaborated  by 
Dr.  Lingard  *  than  by  any  of  the  others,  and,  as  it  is  the  most 
plausible  and  serious  of  all,  we  shall  deal  with  it  first.  These 
writers  freely  allow  that  the  early  Saxon  monasteries  embodied  in 
their  rules  many  of  St.  Benedict's  ordinances  and  constitutions, 
but  deny  that  they  observed  his  rule  in  its  integrity.  They  say 
that  the  rules  followed  were  mixtures  of  the  Benedictine,  and  of 
many  other  rules,  traditions,  and  customs,  and  that  they  varied 
in  every  monastery.  They  prove  this  theory  from  a  saying  of  St. 
Bennet  Biscop  to  the  efiect  that  he  had  not  himself  drawn  up  the 
rule  he  established  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  but  had  selected 
all  the  best  regulations  of  seventeen  foreign  monasteries.*  St. 
Dunstan,^  too,  and  B.  Lanfranc^  say  that  their  constitutions  were 
drawn  from  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  and  from  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  English  monasteries.  St.  Botulph  also  is  said  to 
have  governed  his  abbey  according  to  the  discipline  observed  in 
the  French  monasteries,  and  to  have  altered  St.  Benedict's  rule 
in  many  points  after  his  own  judgment.*  These  instances,  which 

^  "Historia  Mon.  S.  Aiigustini'*  (Rolls  Series,  p.  184). 

'  "Anglo-Saxon  Church,"  vol.  i.  205  to  210. 

^  V.  Bede'a  "  Lives  of  the  Abbots (Giles,  iv.  378). 

*  "  Regularis  Concordia,"  Dugdale's  "  Monasticon,"  vol.  i. 

*  Lanfranc's  "  Decrees,"  Reyner's  Apostolatus,"  app.  iii.  No.  84,  quoted 
by  Alban  Butler,  annot.  to  "  St.  Gregory's  Life."  * 

*  "  Life  of  St.  Botulph,"  Bollandists,  June  17th.    Cf.  note,  p.  230. 
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might  be  multiplied,  are  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
justify,  it  is  contended,  the  conclusion  that  the  Benedictine  rule 
was  not  followed,  except  in  a  few  points,  by  the  early  Saxon 
monasteries. 

This  line  of  argument  confounds  together  two  very  different 
things — the  essentials  of  the  Benedictine  rule,  which  were  always 
the  same,  and  the  innumerable  details  of  observance  and  cere- 
monial which  varied  largely  in  different  ages  and  countries, 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  Church,  the  exigencies  of  climate, 
local  customs,  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individual  abbots.  Some 
words  from  B.  Lanfranc's  constitutions  will  show  in  how  broad- 
minded  a  spirit  the  essentials  of  the  rule  were  regarded  at  a  period 
when  the  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  that  now  separate  one  order 
from  another  were  unknown.  "  This  is  most  carefully  to  be  seen 
to,  that  those  things  without  which  the  soul  cannot  be  saved  are 
in  every  respect  fully  observed,  to  wit,  faith,  contempt  of  the 
world,  charity,  chastity,  humility,  patience,  obedience,  sorrow  for 
faults  committed,  and  humble  confession  of  them,  frequent 
prayers,  a  suitable  silence,  and  many  other  things  of  the  same 
sort ;  where  these  are  observed,  it  may  most  rightly  be  said  that 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  and  monastic  discipline  are  kept,  no 
matter  how  other  things  vary,  which  have  been  established  in 
different  monasteries  according  to  the  pleasure  of  different 
people.^'  ^  St.  Benedict  says  comparatively  little  about  domestic 
discipline,  and  what  he  does  say  was  intended  for  Italy ;  more- 
over, he  gives  the  abbot  full  power  to  make  whatever  changes  he 
deems  advisable  concerning  diet,  dress,  horarium,  and  even  the 
Divine  oflSce.^  Nowadays  these  matters  are  legislated  for  by 
constitutions  or  declarations ;  formerly  they  were  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  abbots,  who  used  to  the  full  the  discretionary  power 
given  them  by  St.  Benedict.  Cardinal  Newman  says :  The 
spirit  of  St.  Benedict's  order  is  ever  one,  but  not  its  external 
circumstances.  It  is  not  in  form  one  and  the  same  everywhere 
and  from  first  to  last,  but  it  is  an  organization,  diverse,  complex, 
and  irregular,  and  variously  ramified,  rich  rather  than  sym- 
metrical, with  many  origins  and  centres  and  new  beginnings  and 
the  action  of  local  influences,  like  some  great  natural  growth. ' 
And  again  :  "  Even  when  the  whole  monastic  body  was  Benedic- 
tine, it  was  not  on  that  account  moulded  upon  one  type,  or 


'  Lanlranc's  *' Decrees,"  introduction  (Reyner,  ut  supra), 
^  "St.  Benedict's  Rule,"  caps.  39,  40,  55,  48,  and  18. 
^  "  Historical  Sketches,"  vol.  ii.  p.  388. 
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dependent  upon  one  centre.  It  propagated  itself  variously,  and 
had  much  of  local  character  in  its  secondary  dispositions.  We 
cannot  be  certain  what  it  was  in  one  place  by  knowing  what  it 
was  in  another.  One  house  attained  more  nearly  to  what  may  be 
called  its  normal  idea  than  another.^'  ^  These  customs  and  obser- 
vances were  naturally  better  in  one  abbey  than  in  another.  St. 
Benedict  Anian^s  contemporary  biographer  tells  us  that  he  made 
it  his  business  to  investigate  St.  Benedict's  rule,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose visited  all  the  French  monasteries  to  learn  their  various 
customs  and  traditional  interpretations  of  the  rule ;  and  after  this 
collation  of  observances  he  drew  up  a  code  or  body  of  constitu- 
tions which  was  accepted  by  all  the  French  monasteries.^  Hence 
we  can  see  what  St.  Bennet  Biscop  meant  by  saying  that  he  had 
chosen  from  seventeen  monasteries  the  best  regulations  that  he 
had  seen  in  each,  and  had  established  them  at  Wearmouth ;  hence, 
also,  we  perceive  the  meaning  of  the  similar  statements  about  St. 
Donstan  and  St.  Botulph.  In  all  these  cases,  as  we  know  from  in- 
dependent sources,  the  Benedictine  rule  was  the  foundation,  the 
soul  of  the  monasticism ;  but  it  was  supplemented  by  a  variety  of 
observances  and  ceremonies  culled  from  the  oldest  monasteries,  or 
from  those  where  regular  discipline  flourished  most  conspicuously. 
The  statements  quoted  are  not  in  the  least  incompatible  with  the 
observance  of  the  Benedictine  rule. 

Sir  John  Marsham^  in  his  "  Propyleum,''  or  preface  to  Dug- 
dale's  "  Monasticon,''  maintains  that  the  Benedictine  rule  was  not 
generally  adopted  in  England  until  St.  Dunstan's  reform.  In 
proof,  he  says  that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  at  the  Council  of 
Cloveshoe,  although  this  was  an  occasion  on  which  we  should  have 
looked  for  an  allusion  to  it.  But  we  have  already  seen  that 
though  St.  Benedict  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  yet  his  rule  is 
quoted  as  ''the  monastic  rule.^'  Marsham  further  urges  that  Ven. 
Bede  never  says  that  either  he  himself  or  the  apostles  of  England 
were  Benedictines,  and,  in  fact,  never  alludes  to  St.  Benedict  in 
his  writings.  Mabillon  ^  points  out  that  this  last  assertion  was 
put  forth  before  the  lives  of  St.  Cuthbert  and  of  the  holy  abbots 
had  been  edited;  for  in  them  Ven.  Bede  often  speaks  of  St. 
Benedict  and  his  rule,  as  has  been  shown.  Nor  should  the  fact  of 
his  nowhere  stating  that  he  was  a  Benedictine  excite  any  surprise, 
for  it  requires  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  monastic 

^  "  Historical  Sketches,"  vol.  ii.  p.  447. 
*  Cf.  Mabillon*s  prefaces,  referred  to  above. 
'  «  Acta  SS.  O.S.B."  vol.  i.  pref.  §  8. 
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writers  of  that  early  period  to  know  that  they  frequently  neglect 
to  mention  explicitly  under  what  rule  they  lived.  Mabillon  cites, 
as  instances  of  this,  lives  written  by  Lupus  of  Ferrieres,  Pascha- 
sius  Radbert,  and  many  others.  This  omission  must  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  strongly  insisted  on  by  Mabillon,  that  in  those 
days,  though  there  were  many  rules,  there  was  only  one  order  or 
state — the  monastic.  He  establishes  on  the  soundest  evidence 
the  curious  fact  that  from  a  very  early  date  the  two  rules  of  St. 
Benedict  and  St.  Columban  were  observed  simultaneously  in  all 
the  monasteries  founded  by  the  disciples  of  the  latter  \  indeed, 
St,  Columban  himself  admitted  the  Roman  rule  into  his  abbey  of 
Bobbio.  In  one  case,  the  rule  of  St.  Caesarius  of  Aries  was  super- 
added to  the  other  two  !  ^  St.  Benedict's  rule  was  often  called 
the  Rule  of  the  Holy  Fathers.^'  It  is,  therefore,  a  fallacy  to 
apply  to  those  days  our  notions  of  distinct  religious  orders.  For 
instance,  Lanfranc's  definition  of  a  Benedictine  community  would 
now-a-days  be  sadly  inadequate,  for  it  would  apply  to  any  com-  ! 
munity  whatever.  Each  abbey  was  independent  of  the  rest,  with  | 
its  own  customs  and  observances ;  and  it  is  but  natural  that  more 
stress  should  be  laid  on  these  latter,  in  which  great  divergences 
were  found,  than  on  the  rule  itself,  which  was  everywhere  the 
same.  So  far  as  Ven.  Bede  is  concerned,  we  have  already  pointed 
out  that  the  very  latest  authoritative  pronouncement — that  of 
Fr.  de  Buck,  the  BoUandist, — declares  him  to  have  been  a 
Benedictine. 

Dr.  Lingard  ^  says,  also,  that  St.  Wilfrid  claimed  the  merit  of 
introducing  the  rule  to  the  Saxons.  But  if  he  had  given  the 
entire  passage  on  which  he  rests  this  assertion,  it  would  be  clear 
that  St.  Wilfrid  speaks  of  Northumbria  alone.*  St.  Wilfrid's 
saying  that  he  was  the  first  to  bring  the  Benedictine  rule  to 
Northumbria,  may  suggest  the  objection  that,  if  this  be  the  case, 
St.  Paulinus  was  not  a  Benedictine.  But  St.  Paulinus  seems  to 
have  gone  merely  as  the  queeil*s  chaplain,  and  Ven.  Bede  does 
not  say  a  word  about  his  founding  a  monastery,  though  he  seems 
to  be  careful  always  to  note  this  fact  about  the  monk-missioners 
wherever  they  did  so. 

Broughton  *  maintains  that  the  Benedictine  rule  was  introduced 
into  England  from  Fleury  and  at  Evesham  about  a.d.  700.  This 

^  Mabillon  s  prefaces,  as  before  referred  to, 

'  "Anglo-Saxon  Church,'*  vol.  i.  p.  205.  ! 

®  We  have  quoted  iEdde's  words  on  p.  225. 

*  "  Memorial  of  the  Ancient  Religious  State  of  Oreat  Britain." 
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book  we  have  not  read^  bat  it  was  published  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  the  controversy^  before  Mabillon  had  unearthed  .^Edde'a 
''Life  of  St.  Wilfrid/^  Broughton's  theory  will  not  stand  for  a 
moment  against  the  evidence  afiforded  by  this  life^  and  Lingard 
concedes  that  SS.  Wilfrid  and  Aldhelm  were  Benedictines. 

These  are  the  various  objections  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
from  the  works  to  which  we  have  had  access  which  oppose  the 
thesis  that  St.  Augustine  was  a  Benedictine.  *  Lingard^  and 
Alban  Butler  ^  give  lists  of  such  works,  but  a  careful  examination 
leads  to  the  following  result.  The  author  of  Bedels  life  in  the 
"Biographia  Britannica/'  Hickes,  Tanner,  Smith,  Thomassin, 
and  Basnage  merely  repeat  the  arguments  of  Baronius  and  Mar- 
sham,  which  have  already  been  dealt  with,  and  shown  to  rest  on 
no  solid  foundation.  The  BoUandists,  Papebroch  and  Henschen, 
are  named  by  Lingard,  but  not  rightly,  as  we  shall  see  just  now. 
Alban  Butler  cites  the  judicious  William  Thomas,^'  who,  after 
quoting  Baronius  and  Marsham,  goes  on  to  say  that  Mabillon's 
answer  ''  is  grounded  more  upon  conjecture  and  misapplication 
than  any  true  reason,  and  the  author  seems  to  prefer  the  honour 
and  antiquity  of  his  order  before  the  strictness  and  solidity  of 
truth.^'  Lingard  quotes  among  the  rest  Gibbon ;  but  the  reader 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  this  writer  disposes  of  the  whole 
subject  in  the  following  sentence : — ''  As  the  question  is  con- 
fessed to  be  doubtful,  it  is  clear  that  the  Maurist  monks  are  in 
the  wrong.''  We  protest  against  such  flippant  remarks  being 
seriously  quoted  by  grave  historians  and  hagiographers. 

III.  Evidence  from  tradition  and  authority. 

The  first  ^  witness  to  the  tradition  is  the  old  litany  already 
spoken  of,  which  the  BoUandists  consider  an  almost  evident 
proof  that  St.  Augustine  was  a  Benedictine.  The  second  is 
Ambrose  Autpert,  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  house  at  Benevento, 

*  "Anglo-Saxon  Church/'  vol.  i.  p.  151.  Baronius  ("Ann.'*  581,  viii.), 
Broughton  ("Mem."  p.  244),  Smith  ("  Flores  Hist."  p.  81),  Henschenius  and 
Papebroche("  Acta  SS."  tom.2,  "Mart."  p.  123),  Thomassin  ("  De  Vet.  et  Nov. 
Discip."  L  iii.  c.  24),  Basnage  ("  Annal."  anno  581),  and  Gibbon  (voL  iv.  p. 
457). 

*  Annotation  to  St.  Gregory's  Life,  March  12th.  Sir  John  Marsham  ("Pro- 
pylaeum"),  Dr.  Hickes  (Diss.  p.  67,  68 — after  his  "  Grammar"),  Tanner  (pref. 
to  "  Notitia  Monastica  "),  WiUiam  Thomas  (additions  to  Dugdalc's  "  Antiqui^ 
ties  of  Warwickshire,"  vol.  i.  p.  157),  "  Biographia  Britannica "  (article 
"Beda"). 

'  Some  verses  of  St.  Aldhelm  are  usually  quoted  as  the  evidence  of  a  con- 
temporary writer  ;  but  as  one  of  the  expressions  is  ambiguous,  we  lay  no  stress 
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who  died  a.d.  778;  he  speaks  of  Jerome^  Augastine^  Ambrose, 
and  our  Gregory/' 

Amalaricui^  a  secalar  priest  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, says  that  St.  Gregory  was  a  Benedictine.^ 

John  the  Deacon  (a.d.  870),  in  his  "Life  of  St.  Gregory/'* 
claims  him  for  the  Benedictine  order,  saying  that  no  other  monks 
are  known  in  England.  Lastly,  Aimoin  of  Fleury  (a.d.  1000), 
in  his  "  Life  of  St.  Abbo,'' '  says  that  the  English  nation  always 
had  a  great  love  for  St.  Benedict,  because  St.  Gregory  com- 
manded St.  Augustine  to  establish  his  rule  in  England.  After 
this  the  tradition  becomes  stereotyped ;  but  the  writers  quoted 
show  that  a  constant  one  has  existed  from  the  earliest  times  both 
in  England  and  thi*oughout  the  Benedictine  order. 

And,  last  of  all,  we  pass  to  the  verdict  pronounced  by  the 
learned  world  since  the  controversy  was  mooted.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  professional  English  opinion  of  more  recent 
date  than  Lingard's,  but  should  any  such  exist,  we  shall  be 
thankful  for  a  reference  to  it.  Among  archaeologists  of  an  earlier 
date^  we  believe  that  no  more  weighty  names  can  be  found  than 
those  of  Cotton,  Camden,  Spelman,  and  Selden,  enshrined  as  they 
are  in  some  of  the  principal  archaeological  institutions  of  the 
country.  Their  very  clearly  expressed  verdict  we  have  already  seen^ 

We  shall  not  insist  on  the  names  of  Mabillon  and  St.  Marthe, 
for  in  this  particular  case  their  opinion  will  hardly  have  its  full 
weight. 

Papebroch  and  Henschen,  the  March  BoUandists,  are  some- 
times quoted  as  authorities  on  the  other  side.  In  their  preface 
to  St.  Gregory's  life  *  they  leave  it  an  open  question,  as  a  careful 
perusal  of  their  words  will  show.  However,  twenty  years  later, 
when  in  possession  of  fuller  evidence,  they  declare  themselves 

upon  the  passage.  We  insert  it,  however,  and  leave  the  matter  to  the  reader's 
judgment.    The  saint  thus  concludes  a  panegyric  of  St.  Benedict : — 

"Cujus  praeclaram  pandens  ab  origine  vitam 
Gregorius  praesul  chartis  descripserat  olim. 
Donee  sethralem  felix  migraret  in  arcem. 
Hujus  alumnorum  numero  glomeramus  ovantes, 
Quos  gerit  in  gremio  foecunda  Britannia  cives, 
A  quo  jam  nobis  baptismi  gratia  fluxit, 
Atque  magistrorum  veneranda  caterva  cucurrit." 

It  is  doubtful  to  whom  hujus  refers. 

*  For  these  two  witnesses,  cf.  Mabillon,  "  Annals,"  vol.  i.  p.  613. 
^  Acta,  SS.  O.S.B.  vol.  i.  (lib.  iv.  cap.  80  and  82). 

*  Acta,  SS.  O.S.B.  vol.  viii.  (cap.  4).  *  March  12th. 
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definitely  on  the  Benedictine  side.  For^  in  their  preface  to  St. 
Augustine^fl  life/  after  remarking  that  the  proofs  derived  from 
SS.  Aldhelm  and  Wilfrid  ^^have  not  the  force  of  absolutely 
evident  demonstration/'  they  go  on  to  say  that  by  declining  to 
call  St.  Augustine  a  Benedictine^  they  intend  no  prejudice  to 
the  Benedictines^  who  with  the  greatest  probability^  and  almost 
evident  proof,  number  him  among  themselves/'  "  Eo  tamen 
nolumus  preejudicatum  Benedictinis,  maximft  cum  verisimilitu- 
dine  ac  propemodum  evidentift  Augustinum  inter  suos  numer- 
antibus/'  They  seem  especially  influenced  by  the  old  Saxon 
litany,  which  they  term  "  an  almost  evident  indication — evidens 
paBue  indicium — that  St.  Augustine,  or  the  monks  established  by 
him  in  England,  recognized  St.  Benedict  alone  as  the  founder  of 
their  monastic  rule.''  The  present  BoUandists,  too,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  support  the  Benedictines  on  a  very  important  side 
issue.  When  Mabillon  and  the  BoUandists  differ,  who  is  to 
decide  f  "  asks  Dr.  Maitland.  May  we  not  add,  "  When  they 
agree,  who  is  to  gainsay  ?  " 

Swarez,  on  one  occasion,  visited  abbot  Yepez's  monastery  and 
told  him  that  he  had  carefully  gone  into  the  whole  matter,  and 
was  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  traditional  opinion.^  And  in  his 
great  work,  De  Religione,"  he  says  that  it  can  easily  be  de- 
fended, and  refutes  Baronius's  arguments  one  by  one.^  So  much 
for  Jesuit  opinion;  from  among  the  Dominicans  we  may  name 
Billuart  *  and  Noel  Alexandre  *  as  supporters  of  the  Benedictine 
side ;  and  the  learned  Franciscan,  Pagi,  in  his  "  Critica  on 
Baronius,"  *  is  a  worthy  representative  of  his  order.  Nor  are 
Baronius's  own  brethren  of  the  Oratory  wanting  to  bear  witness 
to  the  justice  of  the  Benedictine  claim.  Cardinal  Newman  writes  \ 
"  Pure,  or  with  some  admixture,  the  Benedictine  rule  was  brought 
by  St.  Augustine  to  England;  and  that  admixture,  if  it  ever 
existed,  was  gradually  eliminated  by  St.  Wilfrid,  St.  Dunstan, 
and  Lanfranc."  ^  The  quotations  already  made  from  this  same 
essay  will  best  enable  us  to  judge  of  what  is  meant  by  this  ad- 
•naixture  ;  which,  after  all,  cannot  have  been  of  much  importance, 
for  a  few  pages  further  on  Ven.  Bede  is  styled  "  a  pattern  Bene- 
dictine." 

*  May  26th.  *  Yepez's  "  Chronicle,"  ad  annum  576,  cap.  7. 
^  "  De  Religione,"  Tract  IX.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  n"^*  8  and  9. 

*  "  Oratio  in  Festo  S.  Greg.  Mag." 

*  **  History,"  saec.  VI.  cap.  ii.  art.  xiii. 

'  "Critica,"  ad  annum,  581.  '  "  Historical  Sketches,"  vol.  ii.  372. 
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We  here  close  the  case  we  have  undertaken.  We  trust  our 
two  articles  have  satisfied  our  readers  that  the  following  proposi- 
tions rest  on  a  foundation  of  sound  historical  evidence  and  soand 
reasoning : — 

1.  That  the  monks  of  St.  Gregory's  monastery  on  the  Coelian 
Hill  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  . 

2.  That  St.  Augustine  was  prior  of  that  monastery  when  com- 
missioned by  St.  Gregory  to  evangelize  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

3.  That  after  his  arrival  in  Kent  he  founded  monasteries^  and 
established  in  them  the  Benedictine  rule ;  for  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  alteration  at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  rule  followed  at 
these  monasteries^  and  there  is  the  clearest  historical  evidence 
that  the  Benedictine  rule  was  in  force  in  them  seventy  years  after 
St.  Augustine's  death . 

4.  That  the  chief  objections  to  these  conclusions  arise  some- 
times from  a  fanciful  theorizing^  based  on  uncertain  premises^  bnt 
more  often  from  a  failure  to  weigh  carefully  all  the  aspects  of  the 
evidence,  and  especially  from  the  application  to  those  early  days 
of  modern  ideas,  then  unknown,  about  religious  orders,  and  the 
hard  and  fast  distinctions  between  them. 

5.  That  the  majority  of  our  opponents  have  been  unduly  in- 
fluenced by  two  or  three  illustrious  names,  and  have  accepted 
their  conclusions  without  adequate  investigation. 

6.  That  the  writers  who  have  given  their  verdict  in  favour  of 
the  Benedictine  claim  represent  an  erudition,  a  research,  and, 
above  all,  a  study  of  this  particular  question,  surpassing  all  that 
their  opponents  have  brought  to  the  controversy. 

And  so  we  end  our  task.  A  kindred  question,  equally  vital 
for  the  English  Benedictine  claim  to  a  direct  descent  from  St. 
Augustine,  still  remains  for  discussion  ;  viz.,  the  investigation  of 
the  truth  of  a  proposition,  often  confidently  put  forward,  to  the 
effect  that  the  monastic  life  and  the  Benedictine  rule  were  extinct 
in  England  for  over  a  century  during  the  Danish  devastations. 
On  a  future  occasion  we  may  make  the  Downside  Review  the 
vehicle  of  a  few  notes  on  this  somewhat  diflScult  subject,  which, 
so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  formally  discussed  on  the 
Benedictine  side. 
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THE  "DOWNSIDE  HARRIER  CLUB." 

We  propose  to  give  a  short  account  of  that  popular  institution  in 
modern  Downside,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  Downside 
Harrier  Club/^  Old  boys  will  remember  the  more  familiar  term 
paper  chase ;  and  if  they  will  imagine  a  club  to  have  existed 
for  the  promotion  of  the  paper  chases  in  their  day — that  golden 
epoch — they  will  understand  the  basis  of  the  Downside  Harrier 
Club/' 

The  most  marked  feature,  perhaps,  of  the  earlier  times  was  the 
utter  absence  of  scientific  method.  There  was  then  no  such 
clothing  worn  as  "  running  tog ; "  the  coat  and  waistcoat,  and 
perhaps  collar,  were  taken  oflf,  and  with  that  preparation  the 
hounds  were  ready.  As  for  start,  the  time  was  not  fixed  exactly, 
but  varied  with  individual  hares,  and  was  general  about  two  or 
three  minutes.  When  the  time  was  up,  all  started  oflf  any  way 
they  chose,  the  best  runners  getting  ahead,  and  the  bad  ones 
lagging  hopelessly  behind.  Most  frequently  the  good  runners 
were  seen  at  the  start  by  the  other  hounds,  and  not  again  till 
they  were  all  seated  round  the  play-room  fire  before  dinner  or 
supper,  as  the  case- might  be. 

As  for  rules,  I  doubt  if  we  had  any,  save  such  generally  de- 
fined lines  of  action  as  that  paper  must  be  spread — which  is,  after 
all,  a  very  essential  point  in  paper-chases.  As  for  any  elaborated 
code,  that  did  not  exist.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  want  of 
science,  the  old  paper-chases  were  simply  most  enjoyable.  Many 
will,  doubtless,  recall  pleasant  First-Thursday mornings,  when 
with  the  feeling  of  freedom,  and  with  the  burst  of  young,  healthy 
vigour  they  ran  along  the  top  of  Mendip,  with  the  wide-stretch- 
ing view  of  lowland  down  to  the  sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
valley  of  Nettlebridge  and  Gurney-Slade  on  the  other.  The 
chases  were  often  enlivened  at  Christmas-time  by  the  visitors 
(mostly  old  boys) ,  several  of  whom  were  still  in  good  form,  and 
who  volunteered  their  services  as  hares.  We  distinctly  recollect 
one  visitor  (E.  Lawless) ,  who  went  as  hare  with  another,  who  has 
since  donned  the  sober  garb  of  a  monk,  both  renowned  runnera 
in  their  day ;  for  from  the  time  of  the  start  nothing  was  seen  of 
them  again  till  they  had  come  in  a  very  considerable  time  before 
the  first  of  the  hounds. 
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And  while  speaking  about  the  "  runs in  Christmas  time,  it 
reminds  us  of  one  that  took  place  in  the  Christmas  of  1874  or 
1875,  which  was  famous  for  a  long  time  after.  The  direction 
was  through  Norton  to  Paulton,  and  round  by  Clutton.  At 
Clutton  the  two  hares  (Robt.  French  and  J.  Caraher)  were 
caught^  and  the  remainder  of  the  way  was  taken  leisurely.  But 
what  rendered  it  memorable  was  the  practical  joke  played  on  the 
station-master  by  some  of  the  hounds — which  they  surely  cannot 
forget — ^for  which,  of  course,  they  received  due  punishment.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  Virs'' — for  so  the  native  population 
were  always  called — understood  these  paper-chases.  They 
thought  that  the  hares  were  two  boys  running  away,  with  their 
clothes  in  their  bags,  and  to  assist  them  in  their  flight  they  tried 
to  put  the  hounds  off  the  scent,  and  for  some  time  they  were 
successful. 

We  must  now,  however,  dismiss  these  older  days,  remarking, 
at  the  same  time,  that  though  the  old  style  of  chases  may  have 
improved  considerably  those  that  were  really  good  runners  to 
start  with,  they  did  little  to  improve  the  general  running  of  the 
school. 

In  speaking  of  the  modem  "  Downside  Harrier  Club,'^  there  is 
one  who  stands  out  prominent  among  its  promoters,  for  mainly  to 
his  energy  and  public  spirit  is  the  club  indebted  for  its  very  exis- 
tence. For  the  modem  Downside  boy  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
that  this  is  Valentine  Keenan.  Through  his  efforts  and,  of  course, 
with  a  little  healthy  opposition  at  first,  the  "  Harrier  Club  was 
established  in  the  summer  of  1881.  The  existing  rules  of  the 
club  are  mainly  those  which  he  drew  up.  His  idea  throughout 
was  to  give  order  and  discipline  to  the  chases.  The  business  of 
the  club  is  done  by  a  committee,  who  are  empowered  to  name 
the  hares,  alter,  or  introduce  any  rules,  and  settle  matters  of  dis- 
pute that  may  arise.  The  pack  is  divided  into  Seniors  and 
Juniors,  according  to  their  age,  strength,  and  size  taken  together, 
so  as  to  allow  the  junior  pack — who  are  led  by  one  of  the  seniors 
— to  get  at  least  two  minutes'  start  of  the  senior  pack.  The 
length  of  start  given  to  the  hares  is  generally  six  minutes.  When 
the  time  is  up  all  are  placed  in  rank,  and  the  pace-maker,  or 
captain,  gives  the  step.  The  duties  of  this  official  are  to  lead 
ake  pack,  to  arrange  the  ranks,  and,  when  required,  to  halt  them. 
And,  further,  in  the  case  of  the  hares  being  caught,  he  has  to 
keep  the  pack  together  until  about  a  mile  from  home,  and  then 
put  them  in  rank  for  a  race  in.    A  reward  waits  upon  the  fiirst 
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four  of  .the  seniors  and  first  two  of  the  juniors  that  come  in.  It 
is  not  mere  ideal  glory^  nor  is  it  the  laorel  wreath  of  (Grrecian 
victors  that  spurs  them  on  to  the  contest.  It  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  plate  of  meat  at  supper^  which  is  defrayed  from 
the  club  funds.  For  these  and  the  other  small  necessities  of  the 
club,  a  yearly  subscription  of  two  shillings  is  required  from  each 
member. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  in  these  pages  some  one 
or  two  of  the  rules  of  the  club,  which  will  show  the  real  working 
of  the  Downside  Harriers.^^  Rule  No.  6  says,  "  That  the  cap- 
tain have  command  of  the  pack  until  the  hares  are  in  view,  or  he 
thinks  fit  to  let  them  race  for  home.'^  Rule  No.  8  says,  That 
a  meat  supper  be  given  to  the  hares,  and  the  first  four  in  of  the 
seniors,  and  first  two  in  of  the  juniors,  if  the  hares  are  not  caught; 
if  they  are  caught,  that  the  hares  get  none,  but  their  portion  be 
given  to  the  next  two  hounds.^'  Finally,  rule  12,  of  great  impor- 
tance, says,  That  no  one  will  get  a  meat  supper,  if  he  has  not 
already  paid  up  his  subscription.^' 

The  time  or  season  for  the  " Harriers''  is  from  the  midsummer 
vacation  till  football  (October  12th) ;  and  from  Christmas  till 
Shrove  Tuesday.  On  "  First-Thursdays,"  or  when  there  is  to  be 
an  exceptional  chase,  all  the  harriers  are  supposed  to  run  in  full 
tog,"  a  name  given  to  the  light  and  coloured  attire  worn.  The 
variety  of  hues  gives  a  cheerful  appearance,  and  the  lightness  of 
the  costume  aids  considerably  in  the  running.  The  horn  is  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  chase,  and  this  is  blown  when  running 
through  villages,  provided  the  hares  are  not  supposed  to  be 
close.  In  one  instance,  however,  it  served  to  warn  the  hares 
who,  but  a  short  way  ahead,  were  taking  it  quietly,  thinking  that 
there  was  no  danger.  During  the  last  season  the  experiment 
was  tried  of  sending  out  four  hares.  It  rendered  it  very  much 
more  easy  for  the  hares,  who  were  enabled  to  spread  more  false 
tracks.  In  one  of  these  three  of  the  four  hares  were  caught  after 
an  exciting  run,  the  fourth  (L.  Cave)  getting  home  safe. 

The  country  for  about  five  miles  around  is  well  hunted  over  ; 
though,  of  course,  exceptional  "  runs  "  have  gone  to  near  the  ten 
miles  radius. 

Wells  has  frequently  been  the  scene  of  exciting  chases.  One 
of  these  was  recorded  in  the  pages  of  this  periodical  a  few  num- 
bers back  \  it  was  the  time  when  the  hares  exhausted  their  stock 
of  paper  before  their  running  powers,  and  had  to  lie  in  the  close 
of  the  Cathedral  till  the  hounds  came,  up.    About,  six  months 
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after  this^  on  Shrove  Tuesday^  1882,  Wells  was  made  abont  the 
half-way  point  in  a  chase  of  unusual  length  (about  twenty-one 
miles),  for  it  was  the  last  day  of  a  good  season.  The  time  taken 
by  the  hares  and  two  or  three  of  the  hounds  was  a  little  over 
three  hours.  As  the  hounds  ran  into  Wells,  the  "  Virs lined 
the  streets,  making  their  bets  on  the  hounds  as  they  passed, 
noting  particularly  one  youngster  who  ran  well  that  day. 

Of  late  some  of  the  hares  have  taken  a  great  pleasure  in  letid- 
ing  the  pack  through  exceptionally  wet,  muddy  places,  and  some 
hares  seem  to  succeed  best  in  this  sort  of  run/'  If  we  might 
single  some  out  as  excelling  in  this,  without  making  invidious 
distinctions,  we  would  name  M.  Sweetman,  C.  Fitz-Gerald,  W. 
Dease.  On  one  occasion  these,  with  H.  Walmesley,  as  hares,  led 
the  hounds  through  water  backwards  and  forwards  along  a  brook 
too  wide  to  be  jumped  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 

We  ought  now  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  handicapped 
steeplechase,  which  has  hitherto  been  run  on  the  second  day  of 
the  athletic  sports  (Easter  Tuesday).  It  means  a  run  of  a  few 
miles  across  country,  along  a  track  that  has  been  clearly  marked 
out  with  paper  beforehand.  It  varies  in  length,  and  is,  properly 
speaking,  open  to  the  harriers  only.  For  the  first  two  years  the 
runners  were  handicapped  in  the  usual  way;  but  this  year  a 
difference  was  made  only  in  the  case  of  the  junior  division,  who 
were  allowed  a  start  of  seventy  seconds.  The  following  table 
will  give  the  names  of  the  first  three  in  each  year : — 


Year. 

Ist. 

2ad. 

3rd. 

Distmnoe. 

1882 
1883 
1884 

W.  Grail wey  (50  seconds) 
C.  R.  Murphy  (30  seconds) 
L.  D.  Cave  (scratch) 

C.  R.  Murphy  (75  seconds) 
C.  Fitz-Gerald  (scratch) 
C.  Fitz-Gerald  (scratch) 

M.  Sweetman  (scratch) 
F.Purssell  (60  seconds) 
W.  Gallwey  (scratch) 

About  1|  mi]e& 
j>     1-2  »» 
if  M 

Before  ending,  we  should  like  to  recommend  a  few  things  to 
the  han-iers  themselves.  It  seems  a  pity  that  more  care  is  not 
taken  to  register  in  a  book  that  will  stand  a  fair  amount  of  hand- 
ling the  accounts  of  each  chase.  But  it  would  be  well  if  it  was 
someone's  duty  to  record  each  chase  in  its  order.  Another  thing 
which  has  been  done,  and  which  ought  to  be  kept  up  regularly, 
is  the  photographing  of  the  harriers  every  year.  It  will  be  a 
source  of  great  interest  and  pleasure  in  after  life  to  scan  over  the 
boyish  faces  of  old  school-fellows,  besides  being  an  addition  to 
the  valuable  collection  of  photographs  in  the  Gregorian  albums. 
Further,  we  think  that  after  Christmas,  on  the  half-play  days, 
instead  of  football  and  the    harriers contending  for  the  supre- 
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macy  that  one  half-day  a  week  should  be  devoted  to  football, 
and  the  other  to  the  paper-chases. 

[Our  correspondent  has  furnished  us  with  a  very  useful  tabu- 
lated report  of  the  runs  from  the  19th  September,  1881,  to  the 
present  time.  We  regret  that  pressure  on  our  space  obliges  us 
to  omit  it  for  the  present. — Ed.] 


AMONG  THE  ARCHIVES. 
III. 

A  Calendar  of  Papers  in  the  Archives  op  St,  Gregort^s 
Monastery,  Downside. 

{Continued  from  p,  88.) 

1628.  November  16th.  A  letter  of  D.  Laurence  Reyner  to  D. 
Sebert  Bagshaw,  endorsed  A  copie  of  my  first  lettere  to 
F.  Sebert,  touching  the  Visit.^'  The  writer,  who  was 
then  Prior  of  S.  Laurence^s  at  Dieulouard,  begs  D.  Sebert 
to  defer  his  visitation  of  that  monastery,  as  the  General 
Chapter  was  only  eight  months  off,  and  for  other  cogent 
reasons,  concluding  thus : — 

"  I  am  indisposed,  and  therefore  write  by  another  man's  hand,  and 
even  dictating  unto  him  am  weary,  and  therefore  desire  you  to  pardon 
me  if  perhaps  these  lines  do  not  please  you ;  howsoever  I  will  desire 
you  to  take  in  good  part  this  information  which  I  send  unto  yourself 
as  indications  of  our  resolution,  and  reasons  for  the  same,  to  the  intent 
that  you  may  find  some  honest  excuse,  either  of  the  approaching 
Chapter  or  little  necessity  in  our  house,  or  great  expences  to  no  pur- 
pose, or  this  indisposition,  or  great  employment  that  cannot  be  still,  or 
what  you  can  best  invent  that  you  come  not  to  visit,  lest  incon- 
veniences follow  which  I  would  not.  Thus  with  my  best  wishes  unto 
yourself,  Fr  :  Vicar,  and  all  our  Brethren  and  friends, 
"Irest, 

"  Your  unworthy  Brother, 

"Dieulewart,  16th  Nov.  1628.  "F.  - Laurence  Rbtner." 

1629.  January  5th,  A  letter  of  D.  Laurence  Reyner,  Prior  of 
S.  Laurence's,  to  D.  Rudesind  Barlo,  President- General, 
Cong :  Ang.  O.S.B.,  asking  for  permission  to  send  four  of 
his  monks  to  the  English  mission,  viz. :  D.  Anthony  Batt, 
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D.  Francis  Hull,  D.  Aldhelm  Phillipps,  and  D.  Panl 
Robinson,  "  fit  men  for  the  purpose  both  in  learning  and 
.  virtue/'  who  "  will  there  do  much  good  in  the  harvest  of 
converting  souls  5 and  for  the  reception  of  John  Gratian 
as  a  lay  brother. 

1629.  January  26th.  On  the  same  sheet  is  Pr.  Barlo's  answer, 
refasing  the  former  and  granting  the  latter  request. 

1629.  February  18th.  The  letter  and  reply  seem  to  have  been 
forwarded  to  D.  Sebert  Bagshaw,  then  at  Paris,  who  added 
a  note  to  Prior  Reyner,  February  18th,  expressing  his 
surprise  at  the  proposed  translation  of  the  four  fathers : 
''No  doubt  these  be  all  good  men,  but  much  more  necessary 
on  this  side  seas  than  in  England and  asking  for  the 
services  of  the  two  first  named  for  the  new  monastery  of 
the  English  monks  in  Paris. 

1629.  February  24th.  D.  Sebert  Bagshaw  to  Prior  Laurence 
Reyner.  This  letter  relates  to  the  Visitation  soon  to  be 
held  at  S.  Laurence's,  to  various  business  details,  and 
gives  some  items  of  news. 

"Fa.  Placid  Gascoyne  hath  already  passed  very  honourably  the 
Examen  at  Sorbonne  for  Batchelorship,  and  the  next  week  I  think 
shall  be  admitted  to  his  first  Arts.*' 

1629.  March  9th.  Prior  Laurence  Reyner  to  D.  Sebert  Bag- 
shaw. A  long  and  interesting  letter  on  the  proposed 
Visitation,  which  for  reasons  alleged  above  the  Prior  was 
still  anxious  to  avoid. 

1629.  March  10th.  D.  Sebert  Bagshaw  to  Prior  Laurence 
Rayner.  The  writer  combats  the  Prior^s  objections,  and 
uses  very  forcible  arguments  to  bring  him  to  admit  the 
authority  of  the  President-General,  which  the  latter  called 
in  question;  and  begs  him  to  submit  to  authority  and 
avoid  all  intrinsecall  jarres''  which  might  prejudice  the 
congregation. 

1629.  March  23rd.  On  the  same  sheets  as  the  letters  of  April 
19th  and  April  26th,  is  another  letter  of  Prior  Laurence 
Reyner  to  D.  Sebert  Bagshaw  about  the  Visitation,  which 
he  still  protests  against. 

1629.  March  31st.  Dom  Sebert  Bagshaw,  Prior  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's, Paris,  to  Prior  Laurence  Reyner,  of  Dieulouard : — 

"Yesterday  Fa.  Placidus  and  I  returned  from  S*  Malo's,  having 
with  very  good  success  accomplished  the  visit  there  ....  I  cannot 
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have  leisure  to  advertise  jou  more  before  our  coming  (bc.  to  Dieu- 
louard),  but  you  may  expect  us  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  after 
Easter,  unless  F.  President  do  recall  his  command/* 

1629.  April  7th.  D.  Sebert  Bagshaw  to  a  monk  of  Dieulouard, 
probably  D.  Francis  Hull  (see  a  letter  of  April  14th),  in- 
forming him  of  the  coming  visit. 

1629.  April  14th.  D.  Sebert  Bagshaw  to  D.  Francis  HuU,  at 
Dieulouard,  forwarding  letters  and  a  bill  of  exchange  for 
D.  Wilfrid  Beede  or  Selby,  0.  S.B.,  Procurator  of  the  Con- 
gregation in  Oufia  Bomana, 

1629.  April  14th.  D.  Sebert  Bagshaw  to  Prior  Reyner  at 
Dieulouard.  Another  letter  on  the  question  of  the  Visi- 
tation. 

1629.  April  19th.  Prior  Laurence  Reyner  to  D.  Sebert  Bag- 
shaw. 

1629.  April  26th.  The  same  to  the  same,  concerning  the  Visi- 
tation. 

1629.  June  2nd.  Prior  Laurence  Reyner  to  the  General  Chapter 
of  the  English  Benedictines,  giving  an  account  of  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  Visitation,  and  authority  of  the 
President-General,  D.  Rudesind  Barlow.  The  letter  men- 
tions incidentally  that  there  were  then  at  St.  Laurence^s 
twenty  professed  choir  monks,  of  whom  sixteen  were 
priests. 

This  paper,  like  the  others  on  the  same  subject,  is  a  copy 
from  the  archives  of  St.  Edmund^s,  Douai ;  and  closes  this 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  congregation. 
1631.  May  9th.  The  Brief  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  "Britannia 
Non  Minus,''  on  the  controversies  at  that  time  agitating 
the  English  Catholics.  On  parchment.  Portions  of  the 
seal  remain. 

id.  An  old  printed  "  Copie  of  the  Briefe  of  our  holy  Father 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  for  appeasing  the  late  Controversies  in 
the  clergy  and  laytie  of  England.'' 

This  important  document  is  not  in  Dodd.  It  requires 
all  disputes  on  ecclesiastical  authority  in  England  between 
archpriest,  priests,  regulars,  or  laity,  to  be  submitted  im- 
mediately to  the  Holy  See.  With  regard  to  one  point  in 
dispute,  the  words  of  the  Brief  are  ..."  We  declare 
that  the  confessions  which  hitherto  have  been  heard  by 
regular  priestes  were  valid,  and  so  shall  be  hereafter. 
For  since  they  did  heare  them  hetherunto^  and  so  shall  do 
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hereafter  by  apostolicall  authority.  Ordinary  leave  or 
Approbation  neither  was  nor  is  hereafter  needful  unto 


The  translation  throughout  is  a  very  good  example  of 
the  vigorous  English  then  in  vogue.  It  was  addressed  to 
Richard  Smithy  Bishop  of  Chalcedon,  who  was  the  author 
of  the  dateless  letter  to  the  Lay  Catholics  of  England, 
of  which  we  possess  a  copy. 
c.  1631  f  Exemplar  Epistolas  misses  a  R*"^  D.  Episcopo  Calcedo- 
nensi  ad  Laicos  AnglisB  Catholicos. 
See  Dodd,  iii.  p.  79. 

1632.  September  28th.  A  letter  (given  by  mistake  under  the 
date  of  1622,  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  182  of  the  Downside  Re- 
view), or  Monitorium  of  Marcus  Antonius  Franciottus, 
Apostolic  Prothonotary,  endorsed  "  SpoUa  Monachorum 
in  Anglia  Morientium.^'  By  direction  of  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  very  severe  penalties  were  imposed  upon  all  who 
should  endeavour  to  hinder  the  SpoKa^'  of  the  English 
monks  from  being  restored  to  the  monasteries  of  which 
they  were  professed. 

1633.  January  28.  Brief  of  Pope  Urban  VII.,  Dilectis  filiis 
Abbati  Mon"*  Boni  Portus  nuncupati,  ordinis  S'*  Bene- 
dicti  et  Mag'®  Ohverio  de  Burgo  nro  et  Sedis  Aplice  No- 
tario  in  Regno  Anglias  commoran :  Vel  eorum  alteri,'' 
bidding  them  take  measures  to  induce  the  Rev.  Simon 
Sckelton,  secular  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  to  hand 
over  to  the  monks  of  St.  Gregory^s  at   Douay,  the 

Spolia,'^  of  Dom  Gregory  of  St.  Richard,  alias  Monke, 
a  professed  religious  of  that  monastery,  which  the  said 
Simon  Sckelton  had  unlawfully  detained.  On  parchment ; 
the  seal  is  hopelessly  ruined.  D.  Gregory  Monke  was 
professed  at  St.  Gregory's,  July  2nd,  1622. 

1633.  July  12th.  The  Bull  ^^Plantata^'  of  Urban  VIII.,  con- 
firming the  privileges  of  the  English  Benedictines. 

1636.  November  29th.  An  old  paper,  copy  of  Abbot  Cavarel's 
deed  of  foundation  of  St.  Gregory's  at  Douay. 

1636.  November  30th.  A  parchment  deed  from  the  Prior  and 
convent  of  St.  Vedast's  at  Arras,  confirming  the  gifts  of 
Abbot  Philip  Cavarel.  The  seal  is  almost  destroyed. 
.  1639.  August  17th.  Attested  copy  of  the  Bull  Plantata,'' 
read  on  this  day  at  the  General  Chapter  of  the  English 
Benedictines,  held  at  St.  Gregory's. 
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c.  1640.  A  paper  relating  to  Little  Malyem  and  the  Rossell 
family^  with  modem  genealogical  tables  of  the  Bossells. 

1642.  February  18th.  The  will,  on  parchment,  of  Mrs.  Jaine 
(«ic)  Cheryton,  of  Wolvercott,  Oxfordshire,  second  wife 
and  widow  of  Mr.  Gheryton,  of  the  same  place.  Bequests 
are  left  to  the  poor  of  Wolvercott  and  of  St.  Giles^  parish, 
in  the  "  suburbs  of  the  cittie  of  Oxon  to  her  father;  her 
brother,  Edward  Boswell;  to  her  sister;  to  her  mother, 
Bridget  Wilson,  widow ;  to  her  "  trustie  servant,  Anne 
Fletcher;''  to  others  for  rings ;  to  her  son-in-law,  Reynold 
Cheriton,  Ac.  Ac. 

1643.  February  14th.     A  paper  endorsed  "Mr.  Whites  the 

monks  acquittance  for  ye  £50  of  Mr.  Appletree.'' 

"  I  George  White  of  the  order  of  S*  Bennet  have  receaved  from  M' 
John  Brookes  the  summe  of  £50  to  pray  for  the  soule  of  M'  Raphe 
Apletree  I  say  I  have  receaved  it  the  14  of  february  1643,  George 
White." 

On  the  same  leaf  is  an  acquittance  of  Edward  Walsing- 
ham,  dated  Worcester,  February  12th,  1643.  Hence  the 
above  George  White,  of  the  order  of  St.  Bennet,'*  is 
conjectured  to  be  Dom  Thomas  Woodhope  or  White,  a 
monk  of  St.  Gregory's,  who  was  stationed  for  some  time 
at  Beorley,  Worcestershire. 

1643.  February  23rd.  An  interesting  and  valuable  Brief  of 
Urban  VIII.,  beginning  "Piis  Dilecti  Filii  Procuratoris 
Generalis  Oongregationis  AngUsB  Ordinis  Sti  Benedicti  votis 
annuere,''  &c,,  appointing  the  Archbishop  of  Gambray  and 
the  Bishops  of  St.  Omer  and  Ypres,  or  any  one  of  them,  to 
institute  a  process,  super  causa  et  genere  mortis  eorum, 
qui  pro  fide  Catholica  in  Anglia  patiuntur.''  The  seal  is 
nearly  perfect.  This  brief  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  EngUsh  Martyrs. 

1643.  Two  copies  of  the  same. 

1643.  May  29th.  A  Bull  or  Brief  on  parchment  of  Urban  VIII., 
coi^rming  the  forms  of  elections  prescribed  by  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  English  Benedictines.  It  begins  :  Eoma- 
nus  Pontifex  e  Sublimi  militantis  Ecclesiss  specula.^'  The 
seal  is  imperfect. 

1645.  FormsB  electionum  approbatsB  per  BuUam  Urbani  VIII.,  et 
acceptatas  in  ultimo  Gapitulo  Generali  an.  1645.  This 
document  is  an  abridgment  of  the  above  Bull,  Bomanus 
Pontifex.'' 
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1649.  October  24tli.  "  The  Patient  to  M'.  Holt  and  M^  Carill 
of  lands  in  Teddington."  It  relates  to  the  farm  of  Ted- 
dington,  or  Tiddington  in  Rowington. 

1650.  Bulla  SS.  D.N.D.  TJrbani  PapsB  VIII.,  et  Declarationes 
aliqusB  S.  Cong.  BE.  Card :  circa  sepulturam  fidelium  in 
Bcclesiis  Regularium  .  .  .  Publicatas  anno  1650.  A 
copy,  MS.  on  paper.  The  Bull,  "  Decet  Romanum  Ponti- 
ficem,''  is  dated  July  24th,  1641. 

1653.  May  30th.  A  grant  of  a  Plenary  Indulgence  by  Pope  In- 
nocent X***  to  all,  who  after  Confession  and  Communion, 
visit  the  church  of  St.  Gregory  at  Douay,  or  the  church  of 
any  other  monastery  of  the  English  Benedictines,  there  to 
pray  for  the  happy  success  of  the  forthcoming  General 
Chapter  of  the  Congregation.  On  parchment :  the  seal 
imperfect. 

1657.  March.  An  extract  from  the  history  of  the  English  Bene- 
dictine Convent  of  our  Lady  of  Good  Hope  at  Paris,  giving 
the  Concordat,  Agreement,  Accord  and  Indenture,''  be- 
tween the  President- General  (D.  Laurence  Reyner)  and  the 
monks  of  the  English  congregation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Prioress  and  nuns  of  the  above  convent  on  the  other. 

1657.  Plurimi  Actus  Capitulorum  Generalium  de  Noviciis  reci- 
piendis  S'*  Maclovii.'' 

Extracts  from  the  Chapter  Acts  of  1649, 1653  and  1657, 
relative  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Benedict,  at  St.  Male's. 

1659.  October  7th.  A  paper,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 7th  Oct. 
1659.  The  Benedictine  monks  of  Douay  agreed  with 
John  Woolfe  (called  De  Lupo),  his  heirs,  ex5rs  &  assigns, 
for  £400  rec**  of  him  to  keep  a  scholar  for  ever  at  his  or 
their  nomination,  advancing  him  through  all  his  studies, 
making  him  a  priest  &  keeping  him  afterwards  2  years  in 
their  house.''  Signed  by 


1663.  November  21st.  A  parchment  licence  from  the  Cardinals 
of  the  Inquisition  to  D.  Joseph  Frere,  D.  Leander,  of 
St.  Augustine  (Pritchard),  and  D.  Placid  Bettenson, 
monks  of  St.  Gregory's,  to  read  prohibited  books,  except 
the  works  of  Charles  Molina  and  Nicholas  Machiavelli, 
and  works  treating  of  judicial  astrology.  Attached  are 
the  signatures  of  the  seven  Cardinals  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  seal  in  good  preservation. 


Bbnbd.  Staptlton,  Prior. 
"  Ed.  Sheldon,  Secretar." 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIA  GREGORIANA. 

The  following  compilation  does  not  pretend  to  any  originality.  It 
is  merely  an  attempt  to  collect  together  from  well-known  authori- 
ties a  list  of  the  members^  lay  and  clerical^  of  the  family  of  St. 
Gregory^s  who  have  figured  in  the  literary  world. 

The  catalogue  of  our  writers  is  not  a  long  one.  The  work  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  monks  professed  at  St.  Gregory^ 
whether  at  Douai  or  in  England^  has  lain  in  other  paths — in 
education^  in  missionary  labour^  and  in  the  manifold  duties  of  the 
pastoral  oflSce.  And  of  the  numerous  laymen  educated  at  St. 
Gregory^s  in  olden  days  it  may  be  said,  as  it  is  rightly  said  of  the 
majority  of  English  Catholics  till  recent  times,  that  they  weire  not 
called  upon  to  write  books.  Theirs  was  to  pray  and  work,  to" 
suffer  in  their  estates  and  reputation  because  of  their  steadfast- 
ness to  the  faith  of  their  fathers;  and  the  struggle  for  self- 
preservation  in  which  they  were  engaged  left  them  no  leisure  nor 
inclination  for  studious  pursuits.  They  did  a  good  work  in  their 
time — a  solid,  silent  work,  living  down  prejudice,  setting  a  good 
example  to  their  neighbours  and  dependents,  and  hSnding  on  the 
Catholic  tradition  to  a  happier  generation.  But  literature,  with 
few  exceptions,  was  not  cultivated  by  them ;  and  besides,  as  con- 
cerns our  own  little  history,  the  names  .of  the  great  majority  of 
the  ^^old  Gregorians^^  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
are  unknown  to  us.  These  considerations  may  soften  the 
judgment  of  some  who  think  we  make  but  a  poor  show  of 
writers ;  take  the  excuse  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  kindly  supple- 
ment our  list  with  any  further  information  which  it  is  in  your 
power  to  give. 

Our  '^Bibliographia  Gregoriana^'  will  be  divided  into  two  parts : 
the  first  treating,  in  the  order  of  their  decease,  of  the  writers  of 
St.  Gregory's  who  have  gone  before  us ;  the  second  giving  in 
alphabetical  order  the  names  and  works  of  living  Gregorians. 
"With  this  introduction,  and  with  an  ample  acknowledgment  of 
our  indebtedness  to  the  late  Dr.  diverts  "  Collections  Illustrating 
the  English  Benedictine  Congregation,'^  we  proceed  to  our  task. 

Part  I. 

1618.  October  21st.    Dom  George  Brown,  O.S.B.,  a  professed 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Sinbert,  in  Spain,  and  for  some 
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time  a  conventual  at  St.  Gregory's.  He  is  supposed  by 
Dr.  Oliver  to  have  translated  from  the  Italian  the  work 
named  below,  and  published  the  year  after  his  death,  which 
occurred  October  21st,  1618. 

Life  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  de  Pazzi,  dedicated  to 

Lady  Mary  Percy,  Abbess  of  the  English  Benedictine 

Dames  at  Brussels,  1619. 
1632.  November  17th.    D.  Jerome  Porter,  aliaB  Nelson,  O.S.B., 
professed  at  St.  Gregory's  in  1622,  died  at  Douay,  November 
17th,  1632. 

The  Flowers  of  the  Most  Renowned  Saints  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  4to. 
Douay,  1632.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Thomas,  Lord 
Windsor,  sixth  and  last  peer  of  the  family.  The  second 
volume,  prepared  by  D.  Francis  Hull,  O.S.B.,  seems 
never  to  have  been  published. 
1635.  December  27th.     Dom  Leander  of  St.  Martin,  John 
Jones,  O.S.B.,  S.T.D.,  &c.    A  biography  of  this  eminent 
man  is  in  preparation  for  the    Downside  Review.^'  His 
works,  published  before  his  death  (December  27th,  1635), 


(1.)  Rosetum  Spirituale,  auctore  J.  Mauburno,  Can, 
Reg.,  edidit  et  castigavit  R.  P.  Leander  de  S.  Martino, 
S.T.D.,  et  lingu89  sanctsd  in  Acad.  Duacena  Regius 
Professor.    Folio.    Duaci,  Beller,  1620. 

(2.)  Sacra  ars  memorisB  ad  scripturas  divinas  in 
promptu  habendas.    Duaci,  Beller,  1623. 

(3.)  Conciliatio  locorum  communium  to  tins  scrip- 
tur89.    Duaci,  1623. 

(4.)  Apostolatus  Benedictinorum  in  Anglia.  The 
third  tractatus  was  by  Fr.  Leander,  and  the  whole 
work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  him.  Duaci,  1626. 

(50  Amobius  contra  Gentes,  cum  notis.  Duaci, 


(6.)  BibUa  Sacra,  6  vols,  folio,  cum  glossa  inter- 
Hneari ;  published  by  Fr.  Leander's  care. 

(7.)  Opera  Ludovici  Blosii,  edited  by  Fr.  Leander. 


1638.  February  2nd.  D.  Cuthbert,  John  Fursden,  alias  Breton, 
O.S.B.,  of  Thoverton,  Devonshire.  Professed  at  St.  Gre- 
gory's in  1620 ;  died  in  London,  February  2nd,  1638.  See 
a  pleasing  notice  of  him  in  Lady  Fullerton's  Life  of  Lady 
Falkland,^'  ed,  1883,  p.  149.    He  published 
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(1.)  The  Life  of  St.  Bennet. 

(2.)  The  Rule  of  St.  Bennet.  1638.  A  reprint  of 
this  work  was  edited  by  Canon  Doyle,  O.S.B.,  and  pub- 
lished by  Washboume,  1875. 
X641.  August  9th.  D.  Augustine,  David  Baker,  O.S.B.  This 
eminent  ascetical  writer,  who  resided  at  St.  Gregory's  from 
1633  to  1638,  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  "  Memoirs  of 
Distinguished  Gregoriana,''  which  from  time  to  time  appear 
in  this  Review.  Here  we  will  only  mention  the  date  of  his 
death,  August  9th,  1641.  His  works  in  manuscript  are 
very  numerous.  It  was  Pr.  Augustine  Baker  who  collected 
and  arranged  the  greater  part  of  the  historical  matter  which 
appears  in  the  Apostolatus  Benedictinorum  in  Anglia," 
His  manuscript  historical  collections,  relating  principally  to 
ecclesiastical  history,  filled  six  folio  volumes,  and  were 
largely  drawn  upon  by  Fr.  Serenus  Oressy  for  his  "  Church 
History  of  Brittany."  His  numerous  ascetical  writings 
were  made  use  of  by  the  same  writer  for  the  compilation  of 
the  work  known  as  Sancta  Sophia,  or  Directions  for  the 
Prayer  of  Contemplation."  The  following  is  as  complete  a 
list  as  we  can  gather  of  the  writings  of  Fr.  Augustine 
Baker : — 

(1.)  Two  Treatises  on  the  Laws  of  England,  written 
while  he  was  at  the  Middle  Temple,  which  after  his 
death  being  left  in  the  hands  of  his  kinsman^  Fr. 
Leander  Pritchard,  were  ultimately  destroyed  at  the 
pillaging  of  the  Benedictine  house  and  chapel  of  St. 
John's,  in  Clerkenwell,  when  James  II.  left  England  in 
December,  1688. 

(2.)  "  A  Treatise  of  the  Discretion  that  is  to  be 
used  in  the  Exercises  of  a  Spiritual  Life."  Dated 
Cambray,  1628. 

(3.)  An  enquiry  about  the  author  of  the  Treatises 
of  the  Abridgment  and  Ladder  of  Perfection." 
February  1st,  1629,  stylo  novo. 

(4.)  ^'A  Spiritual  Alphabet  for  the  use  of  begin- 
ners :  with  a  memorial  for  the  Instructor  :  "  to  which 
is  added  The  Order  of  Teaching,"  a  "  Treatise  on 
Distractions,"  &c.  They  form  one  volume,  and  were 
approved  May  27th,  1629. 

(5.)  "A  Treatise  of  Confession."  Approved  by 
D.  Rudesind  Barlow,  September  17th,  1629. 
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(6.)  "  Directions  for  Contemplation :  written  cHefly 
for  the  use  of  the  nuns  of  the  Holy  Order  of  St. 
Bennet^  at  Cambray/^  In  four  parts.  Approved 
August  17th  and  October  16th,  1629. 

(7.)  A  Book  consisting  of  five  treatises,  whereof 
the  first  is  against  being  solicitous  for  the  Honour  of 
the  House  and  Order ; 

2.  About  the  electing  of  worthy  and  fit  Counsel- 
lors within  this  House. 

3.  A  Treatise  about  Scandals. 

4.  About  the  book  entitled    De  bono  status  re- 
ligiosi,^'  or  of  the  good  that  comes  by  a  religious 


5.  That  the  Cowl  maketh  not  the  Monk  nor  the 


Approved  October  30th,  1629. 
(8.)  "  A  secure  stay  in  all  Temptations.^^    In  two 
parts. 

Finished^  Ist  Part,  this  xix.  day  of  Oct.  1629. 
„      2nd  Part,  May  25th,  1630. 

(9.)  "  An  Anchor  or  Stay  for  the  Spirit,  preserving 
it  in  Life,  in  all  cases  of  Spiritual  Storms  or  Tempests 
of  Temptation.^'  In  two  parts.  To  which  is  added 
'^A  Remedy  against  Temptations,  written  in  old 
English  by  St.  Bichard  of  Hampall,  the  Hermit,  and 
made  more  intelligible  by  me  (Aug.  Baker)."  1629. 

(10.)  "  Collections  out  of  Divers  Authors.^'  In  three 
parts.  Chiefly  selections  from  Harphius  and  a  work 
called  "  Secrets  Sen  tiers.''    Approved  December  24, 


(11.)  "  A  Treatise  of  Doubts  and  Calls."  In  three 
parts.  Approved  by  Fr.  Leander  k  St.  Martino,  May 
12th,  1630,  and  April  4th,  1634. 

(12.)  "An  Exposition  of  the  Rule  of  our  Most  Holy 
Father  St.  Bonnet."  In  four  parts.  Dedicated  to 
Dame  Catherine  Gascoigne.  Dated  Cambray,  June 
28th,  1631.  This  is  a  folio  of  627  closely  written 
pages,  "  done  in  five  months." 

(13.)  "  Life  and  Death  of  Dame  Gertrude  More." 
Written  soon  after  her  death  in  1633.  In  two  volumes, 
of  which  the  first  has  been  lost. 

Fr.  Collins,  O.  Cist,  has  recently  published  a  "Life 


state. 
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of  Dame  Gertrude  More,'*  drawn  chiefly  from  Fr. 
Baker's  memoir.     (Richardson  and  Sons^  Derby.) 

(14.)  "A  Spiritual  Treatise  divided  into  three  parts, 
called  A.  B.  Approved  by  FF.  Rudesind  Barlow 
and  Leander,  k  St.  Martino.    No  date. 

(15.)  "  Of  the  FaU  and  Restitution  of  Man.''  No 
date. 

(16.)  "Vox  clamantis  in  Deserto  Animae.  'Tis  an 
Explanation  in  English  of  the  Scala  Perfectionis  of 
Walter  Hilton,  the  Carthusian,  for  the  use  of  the 
English  nuns  of  Cambray.'*  Written  soon  after  the 
"  Treatise  of  Doubts  and  CaUs.'' 

(17.)  "  Secretum  sive  mysticum,  or  certain  notes 
upon  the  book  called  the  Cloud  of  Knowing  and  Un- 
knowing.'* 

In  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  lost. 

Fr.  Collins,  O.  Cist.,  has  lately  edited  this  work. 
Small  8vo.    (Richardson  and  Son,  Derby.) 

(18.)  ''A  Treatise  how  to  make  a  right  use  of  Sick- 
ness." The  only  extant  copy  known  to  the  late  Abbot 
Sweeney  ("  Life  of  Father  Baker,"  p.  93)  was  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Dolman ;  in  it  was  the  following  : — 
Note  of  the  transcriber  of  this  coppie.  This  booke 
was  written  by  the  author  at  Cambrai,  who,  though  he 
apprehended  it  might  be  the  last  he  should  write 
(being  then  surprised  with  an  infirmity,  or  sick- 
ness), yet  he  recovered,  and  lived  to  write  many 
other  bookes,  both  at  Cambrai,  and  afterwards  at 
Douaie." 

(19.)  "  The  Mirrour  of  Patience  and  Resignation," 
written  by  Fr.  Baker  soon  after  his  removal  to  St. 
Gregory^s,  Douay.  He  states  that  he  felt  the  change^ 
especially  in  matters  of  refection,  in  the  delicate  state 
of  his  health. 

(20.)  A  treatise  concerning  the  Apostolical  Mis- 
sion into  England*  Finished  by  the  authour,  January 
15%  1636,  stylo  Romano."  Dr.  Sweeney  says  of  it: 
"  The  work  is  partly  historical,  and  gives  some  very 
interesting  particulars  concerning  the  restoration  of 
the  English  Benedictines.  It  is  full  of  sound  spiritual 
instruction." 

(21.)    "  An  introduction  or  Preparative  to  the 
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Treatise  on  the  English  Mission;^'  written  imme- 
diately after  the  above  treatise. 

(22.)  A  Treatise  de  Conversione  Morum ;  dated 
December,  1637. 

(23.)  Flagellum  Euchomachorum  j  or,  A  Scourge 
for  the  Impugners,  Disprizers,  and  Neglecters  of 
Prayer,  i.e.,  of  Mental  Prayer,  there  being  no  true 
Prayer  so  far  as  mentality  is  wanting  to  it.^^  Written 
in  1638. 

(24.)  "  On  the  Seeking  and  Finding  of  God." 

(26.)  Certain  spiritual  Emblems,  or  Short  Say- 
ings, with  their  Expositions  to  some  of  them.^^ 

(26.)  Dicta  seu  SententisB  Sanctorum  Patrum  de 
Praxi  Vit89  perfectaD  :  selected  examples  out  of  *  Vitas 
et  CoUationes  Patrum,^  and  other  authors.'' 

(27.)  "A  Discourse  concerning  the  Love  of  our 
enemies.'' 

(28.)  ''A  Discourse  teaching  all  virtues  in  general ." 
(29.)     Instructions  for  the  profitable  use  of  Mental 
Prayer." 

(30.)  "A  Treatise  concerning  Perfection." 

(31.)  Rhythmi  Spirituales,  sive  Canticorum  libri 
iii,"    Three  tomes  in  Latin. 

(32.)  The  Idiot's  Devotion,  by  Dame  Gertrude 
More,  O.S.B.,  edited  by  Father  Baker. 

(33.)  A  volume  of  Translations  from  Thaulerus. 

(34.)  Sermons  by  Thaulerus,  Suso,  and  Rusbro- 
chius. 

(35.)  An  account  of  his  whole  Life. 
(36.)  An  apology  for  aU  his  works. 
(37.)  Remains  or  Supplements  to  several  Treatises, 
collected  and  put  together  by  the  Author  himself. 
(38.)  Remains. 

(39.)  Minor  Treatises  and  Essays;  collected  by 
Father  Baker  into  eight  volumes. 

Many  of  the  above  works  are  in  manuscript  at 
Downside,  Stanbrook,  &c.;  of  such  as  we  possess,  an 
account  shall  be  given  in  a  future  article  on  the 
Manuscripts  at  Downside. 


1644.  August  7th.  Dom  Thomas  Hill,  alias  Buckland,  D.D., 
O.S.B.,  of  Somersetshire;  originally  a  secular  priest,  who 
received  the  Benedictine  habit  when  in  prison  under  sen- 
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tence  of  death  for  the  faith,  and  was  professed  for  St, 
Gregory's  October  8th,  1613,  after  his  reprieve.  He  died 
»t  Douay,  Angust  7th,  1644.  A  fuller  memoir  of  this 
distinguished  Gregorian  is  in  course  of  preparation  for 
these  pages.    His  works  are — 

(1)  .  A  Quartron*  of  Reasons  \ published  in  1604, 
five  or  six  years  after  his  conversion,  in  explanation  of 
his  motives  for  becoming  a  Catholic,  It  was  answered 
by  George  Abbot,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  others. 

(2)  . The  Plaine  Path  Way  to  Heaven.  Meditacions 
or  Spirituall  discourses  and  illuminations  upon  the 
gospells  of  all  the  yeare ;  for  euery  daie  in  the  weeke, 
on  the  Text  of  the  gospells ;  composed  and  sett 
further  by  Thomas  Buckland,  of  the  Order  of  Saint 
Benedict.'^  12mo,  about  870  pp.  Imprinted  at  Douay 
by  Martin  Bogart,  under  the  sign  of  Paris,  1634. 

A  work  of  the  greatest  rarity.    The  above  is  the 
title  of  the  first  edition,  from  a  catalogue  of  the  books 
of  the  late  Mr.  Conrad  Williams,    A  second  edition 
was  published  in  1637,  of  which  a  copy  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum  Library. 
1653.  January  27th.  Dom  Thomas  Woodhope,  or  White,  O.S.B., 
a  native  of  Worcestershire,  professed  at  St.  Gregory^s  in 
1622.  His  missionary  career  was  passed  chiefly  at  Weston, 
in  Warwickshire,  and  Besley,  in  Worcestershire,  the  seats 
of  Mr.  Sheldon.    In  1649  *  he  was  chosen  Prior  of  St. 
Gregory's,  and  died  of  the  plague  at  Douay,  January  27th, 
1663. 


He  left  a  work  entitled : — 

"  The  obits  or  characters  of  several  eminent  Bene- 
dictines which  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  edited 
by  Father  Vincent  Paustus  Sadler. 


1656.  September  19th.  Dom  Budesind  Barlow,  D.D.,  O.S.B. 
Another  of  the  Distinguished  Gregorians  to  be  treated 
of  some  day.  His  numerous  and  valuable  writings  appear 
to  have  been  destroyed  soon  after  his  death,  September 
19th,  1665.    Weldon  (^'Chronological  Notes,''  pp.  106, 

^  Some  authorities  call  this  work  "  a  Quartrum  of  Reasons." 

*  Dr.  Oliver  ("  Collections,"  p.  630)  confuses  him  with  Dom  Claude  White, 
alias  Bennet,  Pres.  Gen.  Cong.  Aug.,  O.S.B.,  who  died  in  Paris  Oct.  14th, 
1655. 
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107)  Bays : — On  the  death  of  this  renowned  monk^  a 
Bishop  sent  to  the  Fathers  of  Douay  to  offer  them  au 
Establishment  if  they  would  but  make  him  a  present  of 
the  said  Father's  writings.  But  in  vain  they  were  sought 
for,  for  they  were  destroyed  by  an  enemy The  only 
published  work  of  his  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  a 
circular  letter  to  the  English  Benedictines  concerning  their 
relations  to  the  Vicar  Apostolic.  It  is  entitled  Man- 
datum 


Apart  from  the  grosser  elements  of  fact  and  figure,  which  form 
the  province  of  the  statistician,  the  work  of  the  Retrospector  lies 
among  essences  so  subtle  and  ethereal  as  to  require  the  closest 
chemical  process  to  make  them  perceptible  to  the  senses.  The 
most  powerful  among  the  agents  in  this  process,  and  the  most 
commonplace  of  all,  is  the  weather.  It  has  a  special  property  of 
incorporating  and  assimilating  all  passing  events,  and  needs  only 
to  be  analyzed  to  restore  them  again  to  our  investigation.  The 
past  half-year  offers  a  very  favourable  subject  for  such  an  experi- 
ment. The  weather  lies  mapped  out  in  broad,  well-marked  fea- 
tures, and  we  shall  follow  up  our  local  history  on  the  lines  which 
it  offers. 

The  close  of  the  winter  months  fell  under  the  moist  and 
enervating  influence  of  the  S.W.  dynasty.  With  little  break  this 
lasted  well  into  the  spring,  which  was  earlier  in  consequence. 
The  gkate,  as  an  instrument  of  amusement,  promises  to  become 
obsolete  as  the  seasons  go  at  present.  In  one  or  two  generations 
we  may  expect  to  find  it  sought  for  by  antiquaries  and  curators 
of  museums.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  can  boast  of  those  few 
hours  spent  at  Sir  John's  on  the  8  th  of  December,  when  passers- 
by  smiled  compassionately  upon  us  at  the  sight  of  our  skates. 
During  this  dull  and  trying  period  the  Harriers  did  good  service, 
working  with  unflagging  zeal  and  interest.  The  practising  for 
the  sports  was  taken  up  universally  with  much  spirit,  and  though 
there  is  no  event  of  suflScient  importance  to  mark  the  year's  per- 
formance as  anything  exceptional,  still  the  average  result  must  be 
considered  high.    But  before  we  come  to  the^  results,  we  must 
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notify  the  second  period  of  the  term,  which  set  in  with  a  persis- 
tent N.E.  wind.  Who  can  forgot  those  dry  parching  days  which 
seemed  destined  never  to  change;  when  even  a  week^s  rain 
would  have  been  hailed  with  a  welcome  ?  The  foliage,  at  first 
unusually  advanced,  was  at  a  standstill  for  weeks.  The  ground 
became  too  dry  for  jumping.  On  the  days  of  the  sports  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  spectators  was  expended  in  keeping  up  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  So,  too,  with  the  early  days  of  the 
cricket  season :  no  attempt  was  made  to  commence  before  St. 
George's  day,  and  the  opening  gam^s  were  by  no  means  pleasant. 
But  before  passing  to  cricket,  we  must  first  notice  some  of  the 
events  of  the  sports.  Of  the  running,  the  hurdle  race,  first  division, 
was  the  most  interesting.  L.  Cave  and  Walmsley  ran  ea<jh  other 
close,  but  the  superior  style  of  Walmsley's  performance  made  it 
a  matter  of  universal  satisfaction  when  the  race  was  decided  in 
his  favour.  The  time  was  18^  seconds  (120  yards,  10  flights  of 
hurdles),  the  best  time  in  our  record.  The  long  jump  of 
M.  Sweetman,  19  ft.  3  in.,  is  noteworthy,  as  this  was  done  for  the 
first  time  on  perfectly  level  ground.  Walmsley's  high  pole  jump, 
9  ft.  7  in.,  done  in  excellent  style,  waa  not  as  much  in  advance 
of  his  last  year's  performance  as  we  sanguinely  had  expected. 
In  the  second  division  some  interesting  features  occurred  to 
mark  it.  The  high  pole  jump  of  C.  Hansom,  7  ft.  9  in.,  beats 
the  records.  The  hurdle  race  was  run  twice  at  a  tie  between 
Haddon  Cave  and  C.  Hansom,  and  only  on  the  third  trial  was 
decided  slightly  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  Higher  Grammar 
Class  pride  themselves  on  their  performance  in  this  division, 
nine  first  prizes  out  of  eleven  falling  to  them.  In  the  third  divi- 
sion H.  Sweetman  takes  the  first  prize  in  five  events  out  of  nine, 
and  the  second  prize  in  three  events  of  the  remaining  four.  Good 
as  his  performance  was,  it  was  obvious  that  he  would  have  been 
better  placed  in  the  higher  division.  L.  Cave,  late  Captain  of 
the  School,  proves  his  title  to  his  position  by  his  taking  first 
prize  in  the  mile,  half  mile,  putting  the  weight,  throwing  the 
cricket-ball,  and  in  the  handicapped  steeplechase  for  the  Harriers 
of  2t  miles. 

The  last  period  of  the  term  has  been  the  most  glorious  summer 
weather  within  the  memory  of  all.  In  consequence,  the  cricket 
season  has  been  a  thorough  success.  The  first  match,  played  in 
a  drizzling  and  driving  rain  against  Prior  Park,  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  question  raised,  and  still  not  settled,  aef  to  the  right 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  refuse  to  continue  the  play  when  called 
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upon  by  the  other.  The  Home  Team  has  been  successful  in  all 
matches  except  two.  The  first  of  these  was  against  Mr.  Freame^s 
eleven^  the  second  against  Old  Sneed  Park.  In  the  latter 
match  T.  H.  Brain,  of  Oxford,  did  yeoman's  service  for  the 
adversaries.  The  match  was  not  finished,  and  though  the  first 
innings  left  the  Home  Team  thirty  runs  to  the  bad,  yet  the  second 
innings  promised  to  retrieve  the  loss  and  gave  good  hopes  of  a 
victory.  The  most  satisfactory  performance  was  the  single 
innings  victory  over  Lansdowne  Club,  a  defeat  which  they  had 
scarcely  expected,  as  four  of  the  team  played  for  the  Club  against 
the  Philadelphians  on  the  following  day,  and  helped  to  make  up 
the  long  score  of  that  occasion.  L.  Cave,  the  Captain,  was  the 
mainstay  of  the  eleven.  His  bowling  was  excellent  throughout 
the  season.  In  the  later  games  his  batting  was  of  equal  service, 
and  his  sixty-seven  against  Lansdowne  contained  some  of  the 
best  hits  seen  upon  the  new  ground.  The  fielding  has  been  on 
the  whole  satisfactory,  though  still  not  what  it  might  have  been, 
and  notably  against  Sneed  Park.  A  word  as  to  the  ground. 
The  cold  dry  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  rendered 
any  attempt  at  rolling  useless,  and  materially  affected  the  ground 
throughout  the  season.  Still  it  received  more  attention  than  in 
the  previous  season,  and  the  creases  for  the  out-matches  were 
worked  up  better  than  for  many  years  past.  It  has  become  very 
evident,  however,  that  unless  money  is  spent  more  liberally  than 
has  been  done  hitherto,  the  labour  and  expense  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  an  excellent  ground  will  be  thrown  away.  There 
is  talk  of  commencing  the  paviUon.  Much  as  this  is  to  be  de- 
sired, it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  more  prudent  to 
remain  under  canvas  a  little  while  longer  and  to  work  up  the 
ground,  than  to  undertake  an  enterprise  which,  to  be  satisfactory, 
must  cause  a  considerable  drain  of  the  exchequer. 

It  needs  no  saying  that  the  swimming  bath  has  been  thoroughly 
appreciated  this  hot  season;  and  all  the  more  forcibly  has  it  been 
impressed  on  us  that  the  limited  water  supply  is  a  serious  defect 
in  what  is  so  perfect  in  every  other  respect.  Not  that  it  ever 
approaches  the  horrors  which  Lucombe  enclosed  in  its  miry 
depths.  Still  the  effect  of  improved  accommodation  has  been  to 
make  us  the  more  exacting. 

Turning  our  eyes  indoors,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  of 
the  satisfactory  proceedings  of  the  debating  society.  Not  only 
has  greater  energy  been  shown,  but  the  debates  have  been  more 
thoroughly  prepared  and  conducted  in  better  style.    The  name 
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of  C.  Fitzgerald  may  be  selected  without  prejadice  to  the  feelings 
of  others  concerned^  as  having  achieved  a  forensic  distinction. 

The  carpenter's  shop  has  also  been  in  a  more  satisfactory  con- 
dition than  for  two  years  past.  The  members  have  been  steady 
and  persistent^  and  have  done  work  of  public  service  in  fitting  up 
the  museum.  The  old  boys'  refectory  is  the  last  resting-place  of 
our  much-moved  collection.  It  is  certainly  assuming  important 
and  interesting  proportions.  The  elements  of  the  Natural 
History  Club  still  exists  but  seem  to  want  a  leader  to  bring  them 
into  corporate  form.  Individuals  are  as  energetic  as  ever^  and 
to  select  one  department^  the  bird-nesters  seem  to  have  worked 
with  a  discrimination  and  consideration  far  removed  from  the 
ruthless  days  of  blind-hookey.^'  A  small  geological  party 
worked  with  method  and  perseverance  during  the  winter 
months. 

Altogether  the  past  half  year^  practically  the  commencement 
of  a  new  quadrennium^  hke  all  beginnings  has  been  marked 
rather  by  a  concentration  than  an  expenditure  of  energy ;  and  we 
may  expect  the  next  term  to  be  more  interesting  and  more 
fruitful  in  result. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ELIZABETH  LADY  FALKLAND, 
1585-1639.^ 

To  the  gradually  increasing  circle  of  people  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  history  of  English  Catholicity,  this  latest  work  of  Lady 
Fullerton  will  be  very  welcome.  It  may  be  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  many  of  our  readers  that  the  late  Mr.  Simpson  published 
in  1861  the  memoir  which  one  of  her  daughters  had  written 
more  than  two  centuries  earlier  of  the  distinguished  lady  whose 
life  Lady  Fullerton  has  once  more  brought  before  the  notice  of 
the  English  public.  The  very  remarkable  personal  character  of 
the  subject  of  this  biography,  would  alone  have  rendered  her 
career  interesting ;  and  when  we  add  that  she  lived  in  times  of 
unique  interest  for  the  political  and  religious  historian,  and  that 
her  position  as  wife  of  the  Viceroy  in  Ireland,  and  as  a  friend  of 

*  The  Life  of  Elizabeth  Lady  Falkland,  1585-1639.  By  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton.    London :  Burns  and  Oates.  1883. 
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Charles  I.  gave  her  many  opportunities  of  seeing  more  than  her 
contemporaries  were  able  to  see  of  the  busy  world  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  we  can  understand  why  Lady  FuUerton  has 
selected  her  life  for  the  forty-third  volume  of  the  Quarterly 
Series/' 

Many  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  how  like  the  seven- 
teenth was  to  the  nineteenth  century,  in  matters  of  religion. 
We  find  then  as  now  a  great  wave  of  conversions,  and  chiefly- 
then  as  now  in  the  upper  circles  of  society :  Lady  Falkland  and 
her  daughters  being  no  inapt  representatives  of  their  class,  and 
Dr.  Chillingworth  a  fair  type,  we  fear,  of  those  disingenuous 
divines  of  our  time,  whose  only  dread  is  Catholic  unity. 

To  the  friends  of  the  English  Benedictines,  this  volume  will 
be  specially  welcome,  for  Lady  Falkland  was  a  true  friend  to 
their  order,  and  four  of  her  daughters  became  Benedictine  nuns 
at  the  Abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  Comfort  at  Cambray.  Her  and 
their  conversion  was  chiefly  owing,  under  God,  to  the  care  of 
some  of  the  monks  on  the  mission  in  England :  Fr.  Dunstan 
Everard,  or  Black  Father  Dunstan;"  Fr.  Dunstan  Pettinger, 
or  "  White  Father  Dunstan  ;"  and  the  saintly  Father  Cuthberfc 
Fursden  or  Breton,  a  ^^distinguished  Gregorian"  of  bygone 
times. 

LE  MESSAGER  DBS  FIDBLES.' 

It  was  a  happy  idea  of  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Benedict 
at  Maredsous,  to  bring  out  a  modest  monthly  magazine  with  the 
excellent  scope  of  the  little  messenger  named  above.  One  of 
the  objects  of  their  care  as  Benedictines  is  to  propagate  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  thus 
bind  the  faithful  more  closely  to  their  mother.  In  this  way 
they  hope  to  win  back  for  their  country  some  of  the  earnest 
Catholic  spirit  of  the  best  ages  of  mediaaval  Christianity.  One 
feature  of  the  ^'  Messager"  is  thus  accounted  for,  the  promi- 
nence of  the  explanations,  history,  and  value  of  the  various 
feasts  of  the  Churches  liturgical  year.  Besides  this,  as  a  medium 
of  intercourse  between  the  numerous  friends  of  the  Benedictine 
order  in  Belgium,  "  the  Messager,"  appropriately  enough,  con- 
tains a  good  many  articles  of  interest  about  the  order  in  the 

*  Lt  Mesmger  des  Fideles,  Petite  Revue  Benedictine  Sociele  de  Saint 
Augustin.  Bruges. 
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present^  as  in  the  past.  The  saints  and  church  history  of 
Flanders  claim  naturally  their  share  of  attention^  and  in  the 
latter  number  or  two  (for  the  Messager'^  only  began  to  run  its 
course  in  March  last),  a  new  feature  of  interest  has  been  intro- 
duced, namely,  correspondence  from  various  countries  on  matters 
of  general  interest  to  Catholic  readers. 

We  wish  our  young  contemporary  all  the  success  it  deserves. 


THOMAS  A'KEMPIS  AND  THE  IMITATION  OP 


This  little  pamphlet,  charmingly  printed,  and  signed  F.S.A.,  is 
drawn  up  on  peculiar  principles.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  an 
uncompromising  adherent  of  the  Kempist  claims  in  the  great 
controversy  about  the  authorship  of  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ,^^ 
who  quietly  ignores  the  weight  of  evidence  against  those  claims, 
and  merely  prints  page  after  page  of  what  can  be  said  in  their 
favour.  Controversy  on  these  lines  would  be  an  easy  matter, 
but  slightly  unconvincing  to  all  but  the  prejudiced.  The  war  on 
the  subject,  which  has  never  wholly  ceased,  is  being  waged  more 
fiercely  than  ever  on  the  continent;  but  F.S.A.  tells  us  nothing 
of  the  real  advances  which  the  friends  and  opponents  of  A^Kempis 
think  they  have  made.  Is  there  nobody  to  come  forward  and 
treat  the  subject  in  a  masterful  manner  ?  To  give  us  facsimiles 
of  the  handwriting  and  colophons  of  the  numerous  ancient  manu- 
scripts of  the  Imitation  ;  to  print  side  by  side  in  polyglot  fashion 
the  autograph  of  Thomas  A^Kempis  of  1441,  and  the  chief 
codices  anterior  and  contemporary ;  and  to  treat  the  matter  in 
the  calm,  philosophical  way  in  which  M.  Arthur  Loth,  for 
instance,  has  discussed  the  manuscript  of  1406  ?  Till  such  an 
one  arises,  we  shall  doubtless  every  now  and  again  be  forced  to 
enter  our  protest  against  such  unsatisfactory  publications  as  the 
present  brochure. 

One  thing  we  must  praise  :  the  charming  portrait  of  the  pious 
Canon  Regular,  of  whose  claims  F.S.A.  is  so  thorough-going  a 
supporter. 

*  Thomas  A^Kempis  and  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  With  Portrait.  London: 
Suttaby  and  Co.  1883. 
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Still  bnilding  I  When  oor  last  nnmber  was  published — or,  to  be 
accurate,  when  it  was  written — ^the  scaffolding  had  not  been  removed  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower  of  the  new  church.  Now  the  tower  may  be 
seen,  not  in  all  its  beauty,  for  it  is  still  unfinished  (and  what  is  incomplete 
is  never  folly  satisfactory),  but  still  in  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
beauty ;  the  two  tiers  of  coupled  windows  reproducing  a  type  very  un- 
common in  England,  but  familiar  to  those  who  have  studied  iJie  architect 
tural  features  of  Caen. 


The  masons  have  been  busy,  and  so  have  the  carpenters  of  late,  on  the 
additions  to  the  monastery  west  wing.  So  far  as  it  goes,  the  extra  eleva- 
tion greatly  improves  the  fa9ade  east  and  west,  and  the  additional  accom- 
modation of  twelve  or  fifteen  rooms  will  be  a  decided  boon  to  the  closely- 
packed  community.  Our  next  number  ought  to  be  embellished  with  a 
view  of  the  monastery  as  it  will  appear  when  the  whole  wing  ha»  been 
raised  to  the  proposed  height. 


By  this  time  ^  the  marquis  "  has  been  almost  forgotten.  It  happened 
in  this  wise.  On  the  afternoon  of  a  day  not  very  far  removed  from 
April  1st — to  wit,  Wednesday,  April  9th — a  foreigner,  of  rather  distin- 
guished appearance,  called  at  Downside,  and  presented  to  the  sub-prior  a 
letter  of  introduction  of  unquestionable  genuineness,  on  the  strength  of 
which  he  was  invited  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  house,  and  conde- 
scendingly agreed  to  do  so.  What  mattered  it  if  the  English  spoken  by 
the  foreigner  of  rather  distinguished  appearance  was  a  trifle  fragmentary  ; 
what  mattered  it,  too,  if  his  coat  was  just  a  little  worn  at  the  seams,  his 
boots  of  an  unaristocratic  form,  and  his  references  (excepting  always  the 
aforesaid  introduction)  of  rather  too  vague  and  general  a  character  ?  Was 
he  not  the  intimate  friend  of  Prince  Borghese,  and  in  England  to  select 
an  educational  home  for  the  two  interesting  sons  of  that  high  noble  ?  And 
had  not  Downside  very  properly  been  recommended  as  the  fittest  place 
whereto  the  said  sons  could  be  sent  to  learn  the  English  tongue  P  Of 
course,  then,  the  distinguished-looking  foreigner  was  invited  to  stay  for 
Tenebrae ;  and  all  who  retain  a  good  old-fashioned  respect  for  rank  and 
title  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  distinguished  foreigner  in  the  seedy  coat 
— the  noble  Marchese  Pamfili-Doria — was  even  induced  to  pass  the  night 
in  such  poor  lodging  as  the  guest-house  could  afford  And  what  gratitude 
did  he  not  express  for  this  disinterested  hospitality  !  With  what  famous 
masterpieces  was  not  our  gallery  to  be  enriched  !  How  rapidly  was 
the  tower  to  be  completed,  the  choir  commenced,  the  church  made  beau- 
tiful with  rich  Italian  marbles  !  For  our  marquis,  himself  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  was  a  Crcesus,  a  Rothschild  in  petto^  as  heir  both  of  the  Borghesi 
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and  Torlonia.  But  the  morrow  of  his  coming  brought  news  which  dissi- 
pated the  dreams  and  hopes  which  his  generous  talk  had  suggested,  and 
the  marquis  went  away.  He  did  not  ask  for  the  loan  of  a  single  sixpence, 
nor  borrow  an  umbrella,  nor,  in  a  moment  of  abstraction,  put  the  spoons 
into  the  pockets  of  his  rusty  coat.  No,  he  simply  went  away  ;  and  if  any 
of  our  friends  meet  with  the  Marchese  Pamfili-Doria,  alioi  Signor  Val 
D'Espinar,  may  they  fare  no  worse  than  we  did ! 


Tree  planting  still  ranks  among  the  items  of  local  news.  "  Since  our 
last,"  a  considerable  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  planted  outside 
the  old  shrubbery,"  encroaching  a  little  on  the  la^vn,  but  shutting  out 
the  new  houses  which  are  growing  up  in  Stratton.  Another  and  more 
extensive  plantation  is  near  the  "  Black  Lane,"  and  when  the  trees  grow 
up  they  will  effectually  hide  the  chimneys  of  the  Rock  coalpit,  and  break 
the  force  of  the  strong  south-westerly  gales  which  sweep  over  the  downs, 
with  all  their  Atlantic  fury  about  them. 


Randolph  Kilkelly  has  just  obtained  the  Surgical  Travelling  Prize  " 
of  £100  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin — the  blue  ribbon  of  the  medical 
schools.  The  object  of  the  prize  is  to  enable  the  possessor  to  study  sur- 
gery at  the  best  foreign  hospitals. 


A  goodly  gathering  of  Gregorians — old  and  young — assembled  for  the 
Exhibition-day  this  summer.  On  Sunday,  July  20th — still  called  Cox- 
head  Sunday — his  lordship  the  Bishop  of  Newport  preached  "  the  going- 
home"  sermon.  Next  day  the  usual  cricket-match,  "Past  v.  Present," 
was  not  played,  but  in  the  forenoon  the  council  meeting  and  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Gregorian  Society  were  held,  and  several  new  members  were 
elected.  The  afternoon  was  occupied  by  aquatic  sports,  at  which  prizes 
were  won  by  F.  Purssell,  C.  Hanson,  H  addon  Cave,  and  others.  Some 
of  the  fundamental  statical  laws  relating  to  the  equilibrium  of  bodies  and 
their  centre  of  gravity,  were  admirably  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lively  ex- 
periments on  a  greasy  pole. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  Gregorian  dinner  took  place.  Fr.  Prior 
proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  the  prosperity  of  St.  Gregory  s  Society, 
coupling  therewith  the  names  of  their  lordships  the  bishops  of  Clifton  and 
Newport,  and  of  Lord  Petre,  the  prime  mover  in  resuscitating  and  re- 
organising the  society  some  ten  years  ago. 

On  Tuesday,  the  22nd,  the  band  of  the  1st  Gloucestershire  Volunteer 
Artillery  arrived  at  an  early  hour,  and  performed  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  day.  Proceedings  began  about  eleven  a.m.  by  a  short  concert, 
and  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  the  palace.  On  either  side  of  Fr.  Prior 
were  seated  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Trebizoud,  their  lordships  the 
bishops  of  Clifton  and  Newport,  the  Earls  of  Denbigh  and  Gainsborough, 
and  Lord  Petre,  while  in  the  body  of  the  palace  was  a  large  gathering  of 
the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  After  speeches  from  Fr. 
Prior  and  Lord  Denbigh,  the  Prefect  of  Studies  read  out  the  names  of  the 
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successful  candidates.  Richard  Kerin  was  the  most  distinguished,  for 
besides  all  the  class  prizes,  he  carried  off  the  Gregorian  medal  and  a  prize 
of  £10,  along  with  a  silver  medal,  for  passing  the  London  matriculation 
with  honours.  The  Day  prize  was  won  by  Lucien  Bonaparte  Wyse. 
Bishop  Hedley,  in  making  the  award,  spoke  briefly,  but  very  clearly,  on 
some  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  study  of  Greek.  In  these  days  of 
rapid  writing,  he  said,  it  is  necessary  to  have  before  us  good  models  of 
style  and  of  thought ;  and  the  models  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Greeks  are 
the  very  best  of  all.  Lord  Petre  said,  he  addressed  the  unsuccessful  can- 
didates, and  assured  them  that  the  education  of  any  boy  who  is  gentle  and 
considerate  with  his  companions,  and  who  helps  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  the 
school,  is  a  magnificent  success,"  even  though  he  has  passed  no  examina- 
tions nor  won  any  prize.  To  encourage  literary  pursuits,  and  especially 
facility  in  writing,  he  offered  for  the  best  historical  essay  a  prize  on  the 
same  munificent  scale  as  are  all  his  presents  to  his  Alma  Mater.  Canon 
Richards  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  persevering  work,  and  the  distribution 
was  terminated  by  a  short  address  from  bishop  Clifford. 

After  lunch,  "  Taming  a  Ti^er "  was  acted  by  A.  and  F.  Purssell  and 
G.  Finch.  Then  followed  a  calisthenic  display  with  clubs  and  dumb- 
bells, and  parallel  and  horizontal  bars.  There  was  some  fencing,  but  of 
a  very  inferior  sort,  unless  our  recollections  of  the  principles  of  the  art 
mislead  us.  There  was  no  exhibition  of  the  "  noble  art,"  nor  was  Mr. 
Ford  present  to  give  his  usual  lecture  on  the  dignity  and  utility  of  that 
branch  of  a  liberal  education.  About  six  p.m.  the  company  dispersed,  and 
early  next  morning  the  boys — we  beg  their  pardon,  the  young  gentlemen 
— went  off,  and  the  echoes  of  Downside  rested  from  their  labours. 


St.  Gregory's  Society  Prizes. — The  St.  Gregory^s  Society  will 
offer  the  following  prizes  during  the  coming  scholastic  year : — 


a. 

For  a  pass  at  the  London  University  Matriculation  Exami- 

nation in  Honours,  with  marks  qualifying  for  a  Prize  . 

£20 

b. 

£5 

c. 

For  a  Pass  at  the  Oxford  Local  in  First  Division  . 

£5 

d. 

£6 

e. 

£6 

/. 

£5 

^• 

£5 

k. 

For  Christian  Doctrine  ...... 

£5 

e. 

For  Grammar  (Latin,  Greek,  and  French) 

£2 

L 

£2 

L 

£l 

Conditions,— e^f-^g-,  k  will  be  competed  for  by  the  Rhetoric, 

Poetry, 

and  Higher  Syntax  Classes;  «,  by  the  Lower  Syntax  and  Higher 
Grammar ;  /,  by  the  Middle  and  Lower  Grammar. 

In  d^  e,  the  several  classes  will  be  examined  according  to  the  follow- 
ing standards : — 
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Rhetoric. — In  LaXin  and  French^  the  standard  will  be  that  of  a  pass 
in  honours  at  the  London  Matriculation  Examination,  but  continuous 
prose  composition  will  be  required.  In  Mathematics  the  examination  will 
cover  (a)  Euclid  i.  vi.  and  the  matter  thereof,  {b)  Trigonometry,  to  the 
solution  of  Triangles,  excluding  the  construction  of  tables,  (c)  Algebra, 
to  the  exponential  and  Logarithmic  Theorems  inclusive,  {d)  Natural 
Philosophy,  London  Matriculation  Course,    {e)  Arithmetic. 

Poetry. — In  Latin  the  standard  will  be  that  of  the  Oxford  Senior 
Local,  higher  paper,  omitting  verse  composition.  In  French^  the  Oxford 
Senior  Local  pass  paper.  In  Mathematics  (a)  Euclid  i.  iv.,  and  the 
matter  thereof,  (h)  Algebra,  to  simultaneous  Quadratic  Equations  and 
expressions  inclusive,  (c)  Natural  Philosophy,  Statics  as  in  London 
Matriculation  course,    (d)  Arithmetic. 

Higher  Syntax. — In  Latin  and  French  the  standard  will  be  that  of 
the  Junior  Local,  higher  paper.  In  Mathematics  (a)  Euclid  i.  iii.,  and 
the  matter  thereof,  {b)  Algebra,  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first  de- 
gree, and  problems,    (c)  Arithmetic. 

N.B.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  judgment  of  an  external 
examiner. 

No  prize  (except  /)  will  be  awarded  to  any  candidate  who  does  not 
satisfy  the  School  Examiners  in  preliminary  papers  in  Christian  Doctrine, 
English  Grammar,  Dictation,  and  Arithmetic. 

Extra  Prizes. — 1.  The  "  Day"  prize  for  the  best  Grecian,  £10  10«. 

2.  The  **  Harting "  natural  history  prizes  for  (a)  the  best  essay  on  a 
subject  to  be  selected  by  each  candidate  in  any  branch  of  Zoology,  {h) 
The  best  Collection  of  Natural  History  objects,  systematically  arranged 
and  named,  and  collected  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  the  College. 

3.  Two  Prizes  (first,  £3,  and  second,  £"!)  for  the  best  essays  on  "  The 
Holidays,"  offered  by  Th.  Von  Sobbe,  Esq.  The  candidates  will  have  to 
declare  that  they  have  received  no  assistance  in  the  composition  of  their 
essays.    The  essays  must  be  given  in  before  November  Ist. 

4.  A  Prize,  £3,  in  Music,  offered  by  Francis  C.  New,  Esq.,  which 
will  be  awarded  on  the  usual  conditions. 

6.  An  award  of  books  (value  £lO)  by  Llewellyn  W.  Mostyn,  Esq.,  to 
either  the  "  Petre  "  or  "  Junior  "  Library. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  award  the  Petre  Library  is  presumed  to  consist 
of  the  Rhetoric  and  Poetry  Classes,  the  Junior  Library  of  the  Syntax 
Classes.  The  award  will  be  made  to  whichever  library  secures  the  higher 
proportion  of  marks  at  the  Christmas  and  July  examinations  together. 

Notice. — The  usual  School  prizes  will  not  be  awarded  to  any  candidate 
who  does  not  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  preliminary  papers  in  Christian 
Doctrine,  English  Grammar,  Dictation,  and  Arithmetic. 
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HE  annexed  woodcuts  are  fac-similes  of  tbe 
seal  and  initial  letter  of  the  Boston  Letter 
of  Confraternity  already  alluded  to  in  our 
columns.  This  valuable  and,  we  believe, 
unique  specimen  of  early  English  typography 
has  long  been  among  the  archives  of  St. 
Gregory's,  and  was  probably  picked  up  by 
one  of  its  monks  in  England  and  sent  over 
to  Douai  some  time  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  the  handwriting  of  the  compara- 
tively modern  endorsement  seems  to  indicate.  It  may  have  been  pre- 
served among  the  papers  of  the  Sodality  of  our  Lady  established  long  ago  at 
St.  Gregory's,  concerning  which  we  shall  have  something  to  say  in  a 
future  number  of  the  "  Downside  Review." 

We  can  tell  our  readers  nothing  of 
the  guild  or  confraternity  established 
in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
in  the  church  of  St.  Botulph  of  Boston 
beyond  what  we  gather  from  the  letter 
of  fraternity  itself. 

It  appears  to  have  been  established 
during,  if  not  earlier  than  the  time 
of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  (1447-1466),  for 
the  earliest  indulgences  spoken  of  in 
the  letter  were  granted  by  that  pontiff. 
Popes  Pius  II.,  Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent 
VIII.,  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  and  "  our 
most  holy  Father  and  Lord  in  Christ, 
our  Lord  Clement,  seventh  of  the 
name,  by  divine  providence  pope  in 
our  time"  {jHi'pa  modemtis)^  all  are 
said  to  have  enriched  the  confraternity 
with  many  and  great  indulgences. 

The  object  of  the  said  guild  was 
to  support  seven  priests  and  sixteen 
other  persons  for  the  daily  celebra- 
tion and  administration  of  the  divine 
offices  in  the  church  of  St.  Botulph  of  Boston,  and  to  maintain  thirteen 
poor  persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  same  church.  From 
the  letter  we  gather  also  that  there  were  seven  altars  in  St.  Botulph's 
church,  a  visit  to  each  of  which  was  prescribed  as  a  condition  for  gaining 
some  of  the  spiritual  favours  bestowed  on  the  members  of  the  holy 
guild. 

The  confraternity  was  governed  by  an  alderman  and  chamberlains 
i^'- Noi  Aldermannm  et  Camerarii"\  and  these  officials,  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1631,  received  into  the  number  of  their  brethren  William 
Richardson  and  Margaret  his  wife.    The  document,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  names  and  dates,  is  printed  in  black  letter,  on  a  sheet  of  parchment 
twelve  inches  by  twelve  in  size. 

Two  names  besides  those  of  William  Richardson  and  his  wife  are  given ; 
one,  possibly  that  of  the  "  Aldermannus "  of  the  guild,  is  Johannes  Cokys, 
LL.D.,  the  other  that  of  the  printer:  "impressum  per  me  Richardum 
Fakes."  Richard  Fakes  was  an  early  English  printer,  examples  of  whose 
work  are  extremely  rare  and  valuable.  The  present  example  is  a  case  in 
point.  For  this  small  broadside  the  British  Museum  offered  the  sum  of 
£25.  The  seal  is  in  red  wax,  and  so  much  of  it  as  remains  is  in  excellent 
preservation.  In  an  early  number  we  propose  to  print  the  entire  text  of 
this  document. 
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